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PREFACE. 


The plan of the present publication is sufficiently obvious. 
The Introductions to the different Speeches are intended to 
elucidate the History of the Measures discussed, and of the 
Periods to which they relate. But the most satisfactory, 
indeed the only accurate, manner of giving the History of 
the Times, must always be to give an account of the Per¬ 
sons who bore the chief part in their transactions. This is 
more or less true of all annals; but it is peculiarly so of 
political annals. The course of state affairs, their posture 
at any given period, and the nature of the different measures 
propounded from time to time, can only be well understood, 
by giving an accurate representation of the characters of 
those who figured most remarkably upon the scene. 

It is not, however, by those pieces of composition which 
abound in many histories, under the name of “ Characters,” 
that any thing like this knowledge can be conveyed. With¬ 
out any regard to fine writing, measured and balanced 
. periods, or neat and pointed antitheses, the personages must 
be described such as they really were, by a just mixture of 
general remarks, and reference to particular passages in their 
lives. In no other way can they be made known; in no 
other way, indeed, can the very first requisite of such sketches 
be attained,—the exhibition of the peculiarities that marked 
the originals,—the preservation of the individuality of each. 

The works of some of our most celebrated writers, both 
ancient and modern, deserve to be studied, with the view of 
avoiding as much as it is possible their manner of perform¬ 
ing this most important of the Historian’s duties. Thts main 
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object in those compositions plainly is, to turn sentcn- 
and not to paint characters. The same plan is pursued 
all cases. Is an able ruler, and one of virtuous life, to 
described ? The author considers what qualities arc want 
to constitute great capacity for affairs. So he hangs to, 
ther the epithets of wise, and prudent, and vigorous, and p 
vident; and never fails to bestow on the individual gr 
caution in forming his plans, and much promptitude in * 
ccuting them. But discrimination must be shewn. So 
author reflects how the excess of a virtue may become a vi< 
and therefore the hero of the tale has prudence with- 
timidity—boldness without rashness—and a great in: 
things without a great many other things. Accordingly, 
find the produce of a workmanship as useless as it is ea 
to be a set of characters all made nearly in the same mou 
without distinction of colour, or feature, or stature ; dispk 
ing the mere abstractions of human nature, and applyir 
almost equally, one set to any able or virtuous person a 
the other to any person of inferior capacity and of wick 
life. The Speeches put into the mouths of great men 
the ancient Historians are from the same kind of workslu 
—Cato is made to deliver himself exactly like Caesar ; th 
is, they both speak as Sallust wrote. 

In the attempts which these volumes contain, to represe 
individuals, for the purpose of recording the History of tin 
times, all ambition of fine writing has been laid aside, ai 
nothing, but the facts of each ease, and the impressio: 
actually left upon the writer’s memory, has ever been regal¬ 
ed in the least degree. With one only exception, the sketcl 
es are the result of personal observation, and in general 
intimate acquaintance : so that each individual may be sa 
to have sitten for his picture. No sacrifice has ever bei 
made to attain the unsubstantial and unavailing praise i 
felicitous composition. Nor has any the least door been 1<- 
opeu to feelings of a worse kind, whether amicable < 
hostile. The relations of friendship and enmity, whetlu 
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political or personal, have been wholly disregarded, and one 
only object kept steadily in view—the likeness of the pic¬ 
ture, whether critical or moral.* 

It is conceived that some good service may be rendered 
to the cause of human improvement, which the author has 
ever had so much at heart, by the present publication, be¬ 
cause its tendency is to fix the public attention upon some 
of the subjects most important to the interests of mankind. 
The repression, or at least the subjugation, of party feelings, 
must be always of material benefit to the community, and 
tend to remove a very serious obstruction from the great 
course in which legislation is advancing. Party connexion 
is indeed beneficial as long as it only bands together those 
who, having formed their opinions for themselves, are de¬ 
sirous of giving them full effect. But so much of abuse has 
generally attended such leagues, that reflecting men are now 
induced to reject them altogether. Their greatest evil cer¬ 
tainly is the one most difficult to be shunned—their tendency 
to deliver over the many to the guidance of the few, in mat¬ 
ters where no dominion ever should be exercised—to make 
the opinions adopted by leading men pass current, without 
any reflection, among their followers—to enfeeble and cor¬ 
rupt the public tniud, by discouraging men from thinking for 

* In describing the persons who mainly contributed to abolish the Slave Trade, 
*the reader will perceive that the much-honoured name of Z.*Macnulay is omitted 
lie had not, in fact, ceased to live when that Introduction was printed, and hopes 
were still enteitained of iiis remaining some time longer amongst us. This great 
omission, therefoie, cannot now be supplied. But it may still be recorded, that 
after Wilherfore and Clarkson, there is no one whose services in the cause as well 
of Emancipation as of Abolition, have been more valuable It is indeed saying 
all, to say, as with strict accuracy we may, that of Emancipation he wa® 
the Clarkson. His practical acquaintance, too, with the whole question, from 
actual residence both in Africa and the West Indies, was of material use through 
every part of the great controversy which he almost livid to see happily closed. 
But his laborious habits, his singularly calm judgment, bis great acuteness, the ab¬ 
solute self-denial which he ever shewed in all that related to it, and the self-devo' 
tion with which he sacrificed his life to its promotion, can only be conceived by his 
fellow-labourers who witnessed these rare merits; and still less is it possible to 
represent adequately the entire want of all care about the glory of his good works, 
which made him indeed prefer doing his duty in silence, in obscurity, and in all 
but neglect. 
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themselves—and to lead multitudes into courses which they 
have no kind of interest in pursuing, in order that some de¬ 
signing individuals may gain by their folly or their crimes 
As society advances, such delusions will become more ant 
more difficult to practise; and it may safely be affirmed, that 
hundreds now-a-days discharge the sacred duty to themselves 
and their country, of forming their own opinions upon re 
flection, for one that had disenthralled himself thirty yeare 
ago. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



STATE OF OPINION.—ME. WILLIAM COBB1TT. 

An opinion had for Borne years begun to prevail among 
political reasoners, and had lound its way also into the army, 
that the punishment of flogging, to which our troops alone 
of all the European soldiery are subject, was cruel in its 
nature, hurtful to the military character in its effects, and 
ill calculated to attain the great ends of all penal infliction,— 
the reformation of the offender, and the prevention of other 
offences by the force of example. Several tracts had been 
published, chiefly by military officers, in which the subject 
was discussed; and among these the pamphlets of Generals 
Money, Stewart, and Sir Robert Wilson, were the most 
distinguished, both for their own merits, and the rank and 
services of their authors, who had never borne any part in 
political controversy, or in as far as they had been led by 
accidental circumstances to declare their opinions, had been 
found the supporters of the old established order of things 
in all its branches. In 1810 Mr. Cobbett, who having him¬ 
self served in North America, had witnessed the effects of 
this species of punishment, and had naturally a strong feel¬ 
ing for the character of the profession, published some stric¬ 
tures on the subject in his “ Political Register.” That 
work enjoyed in those days a great circulation and influence. 
'It always was one of extraordinary ability, and distinguished 
by a vigorous and generally pure English style; but it was 
disfigured by coarseness, and rendered a very unsafe guide 
by the author’s violent prejudices,—his intolerance of all 
opinions but his own, and indeed his contempt of all per¬ 
sons but himself,—his habitual want of fairness towards his 
adversaries,—his constant disregard of facts in his state¬ 
ments,—and tire unblushing changes which he made in his 
opinions upon tilings, from extreme to extreme, and in his 
comments upon men, from the extravagance of praise to the 
excess of vituperation. These great defects, above all, the 
want of any fixed system of settled principle, almost entirely 
destroyed his influence as a periodical writer, and extremely 
seduced the circulation of his paper, long before his- death 
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and its discontinuance, which were contemporaneous; he 
having for the unexampled period of five and thirty years 
carried on this weekly publication unassisted by any one, 
although he was interrupted by his removal to America, 
whence he transmitted it regularly for several years, and 
was likewise both hampered by difficulties arising out of 
farming speculations, and occupied occasionally by seve¬ 
ral other literary works. But in IBM) his weight with 
the pnHic had 'oilered Mile if any diminution, and a very 
’ . f !■)•: Ucai.'Ler was printed. The strictures on 

ii->aam.C 've-.> not distinguished by any of Mr. Cobbett's 
higher qualiti::-.! of writing. They were a mere effusion of 
virulence upon the occasion of a punishment having taken 
place in the local militia of Ely. They were addressed not 
to the understanding nor even to the feelings of the reader ; 
but rather to those of the soldiery who suffered the infliction, 
and of the byestanders who witnessed it; their tone and 
terms being, ‘ You well deserve to be treated like brutes, if 
by submitting to it you shew yourselves to be brutes.’ 

Such was the spirit in which the few remarks in question 
were conceived ; and indeed this was their substance, al¬ 
though these were not the words employed. According to 
the notions in those days entertained of the law ot libel, it 
could excite no surprise that the government prosecuted the 
author and publisher ; Sir Vicary Gibbs, then Attorney- 
general, having frequently filed informations for remarks, as 
calm and temperate as these were coarse and violent. Mr. 
Cobbctt was accordingly brought to trial in the month of 
June 1810. lie defended himself; and appearing then for 
the first time before a public audience, exhibited a new but 
by no means a rare example of the difference between writ¬ 
ing and speaking; for nothing could be more dull and un¬ 
impressive than his speech, nothing less clear and distinct 
than its reasoning, mire feeble than its style, or more em¬ 
barrassed and inefficient than its delivery. The writer and 
the speaker could hardly be recognised as the same in¬ 
dividual,—sucl) is the effect of embarrassment, or such the 
influence of manner. But he afterwards defended himself in 
1820 against actions brought by private parties whom lie 
had slandered; and then, having by practice during the 
interval, acquired considerable ease of speaking, his ap¬ 
pearance was more than respectable,—it was very effective. 
His style was also abundantly characteristic and racy ; it 
had great originality,—it suited the man,—it possessed 
nearly all the merits of his written productions, and it was 
set off by a kind of easy, good humoured, comic delivery, 
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with no little archness both of look and phrase, that made 
it clear he was a speaker calculated to take with a popular 
assembly out of doors, and by no means certain that he 
would not succeed even in the House of Commons ; where 
when he afterwards came, he certainly did not fail, and 
would have had very considerable success had he entered it 
at an earlier age. In 1810 he was convicted, (as in 1820, he 
had verdicts with heavy damages against him) and his sen¬ 
tence was a fine of £1000 and two years’ imprisonment 
in Newgate ;—a punishment which may well make us doubt 
if we now, seeing the productions of the periodical press, 
live in the same country and under the same system of laws. 

In the month of August immediately following, the sub¬ 
ject was taken up by a writer of great, powers, the late Mr. 
John Scott, who afterwards conducted a weekly paper, pub¬ 
lished in London, called the “ Champion.” He was honour¬ 
ably distinguished by several literary works, and unfortu¬ 
nately fell in a duel, occasioned by some observations upon 
a gentleman whose conduct had come in question. In 1810 
he was a contributor to the “ Stamford News, ’ a Lin¬ 
colnshire paper, distinguished for its constant adherence to 
the cause of civil and religious liberty. Its publisher, Mr. 
John Drakard, was a person of great respectability, and 
shewed at once his high sense of honour, and his devotion 
to Iiis principles, by steadily refusing to give up the author's 
name, when menaced with a prosecution. These remarks 
of Mr. Scott were soon afterwards copied into the “ Exa¬ 
miner,” a London paper, then conducted by Messrs. J. and 
J. L. Hunt; and the Attorney-general filed informations 
both against them, for the publication in London, and 
against Mf. Drakard, for the original publication in the 
country,—a species of vindictive proceeding not, without its 
effect, in bringing all state prosecutions for libel soon after¬ 
wards into a degree of discredit which has led to their 
disuse. 

The remarks were as follow :— 

“ONE THOUSAND LASHES!!” 

“ The aggressors were not dealt with as Buonaparte would havj treated bti 
refractory troops."— Speech op the Attorney-General. 

“ Corporal Curtis was sentenced to receive on*k thousand lashes, 
but, after receiving Two If an i red , was, on his own petition, 
permitted to volunteer into a regiment on foreign service. William 
Clifford, a private in the 7<h roynl veteran battalion, was lately 
sentenced to receive onr thousand lashes, for repeatedly 
striking and kicking his superior officer. He underwent, part of 
ms sentence, by receiving seven hundred and fifty Iqshes, at 
Canterbury, in presence of the whole garrison. A garrison court- 
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martial lias been held on board the Metcalf transport, at Spithead, 
on some men of the fourth regimont of foot, for disrespectful be¬ 
haviour to their officers. Two thousand six hundred dashes 
were to be inflicted among them. Robert Chillman, a private in 
the Bearstead and Mailing regiment of local militia, who was 
lately tried by a eourtmartial for disobedience of orders, and mu¬ 
tinous and improper behaviour, while the regiment was embodied, 
has been found guilty of all the charges, and sentenced to receive 
right hundred lashes, which are to be inflicted on him at Chat¬ 
ham, to which garrison he is to he marched for that purpose.”— 
London Newspapers. 

“ The Attorney-general said what was very true,—these aggressors 
have certainly not been dealt with as Buonaparte would have treated 
his refractory troops; nor indeed, as refractory troops would be treated 
in any civilised country whatever, save and except only this country. 
Here alone, in this land of liberty, in this age of refinement, by a peo¬ 
ple who, with their usual consistency, have been in the habit of 
reproaching their neighbours with the cruelty of their punishment,—is 
still inflicted a species of torture, at least as exquisite as any that 
w'as ever devised by the infernal ingenuity of the Inquisition. No, as 
the attorney-general justly says, Buonaparte does not treat his refrac¬ 
tory troops in this manner; there is not a man in his ranks whose hack 
is seamed with the lacerating eat-o’-nine-tails ; his soldiers have never 
vet been brought up to view one of their comrades stripped naked ; 
his limbs tied with ropes to a triangular machine; his back torn to the 
bone by the merciless cutting whipcord, applielhy persons who relieve 
each other at short intervals, that they may bring tile full unexhausted 
strength of a man to the work of scourging. Buonaparte’s soldiers 
have never yet with tingling ears listened to the piercing screams of 
a human creature so tortured ; they have never seen the blood oozing 
from his rent flesh ; they have never beheld a surgeon, witli dubious 
look, pressing the agonised victim’s pulse, and calmly calculating, to 
an odd blow, how far suffering may he extended, until in its extremity 
it encroach upon life. In short, Buonaparte’s soldiers cannot form any 
notion of that most heart-rending of all exhibitions on this side hell,— 
an English militari/ flagging. 

“Let it not be supposed that we intend these remarks to excite a 
vague and indiscriminating sentiment against punishment by military 
law; no, when it is considered that discipline forms the soul of an ar¬ 
my, without which it would at once degenerate into a mob; when tho 
description of persons which compose the body of what is called an 
army, and the situations in which it is frequently placed, are also taken 
into account, it will, we arc afraid, appear but too evident, t hat the mili¬ 
tary code must still lie kept distinct from the civil, and distinguished 
by greater promptitude and severity. Buonaparte is no favourite of 
ours, God wot; but if we come to balance accounts with him on this 
particular head, let us see how matters will stand. He recruits his ranks 
by force ,—so do we. We flog those whom we have forced ,—he docs not. 
It may he said he punishes them in some manner; that is very true. 
He imprisons his refractory troops, occasionally in chains, and in 
aggravated cases he puts them to death. But any of these severities is 
preferable to tying a human creature up like a dog, and cutting his 
flesh to pieces with whipcord. Who would not go to prison for two 
years, or indeed for almost any term, rather than hear the exquisite, 
the almost insupportable torment occasioned by the infliction of seven 
hundred or a thousand lashes ? Death is mercy compared with such 
sufferings. .Besides, what is a man good for after he has the cat-o’-nine- 
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tails across his back ? Can he ever again hold up his head among his 
fellows ? One of the poor wretches executed at Lincoln last Friday, is 
stated to have been severely punished in some regiment. The pro¬ 
bability is that to this odious, ignominious flogging, may be traced his 
sad end; and it cannot be doubted that he found the gallows less cruel 
than the halberts. Surely, then, the Attorney-general ought not 
to stroke his chin with such complacency, when he refers to the 
manner in which Buonaparte treats his soldiers. We despise and 
detest those who would tell us that there is as much liberty now 
enjoyed in France as there is left in this country. We give all 
credit to the wishes of some of our great men; yet while any 
thing remains to us in the shape of free discussion, it is impossible 
that we should sink into the abject slavery in which the French people 
are plunged. But although we do not envy the general condition of 
Buonaparte’s subjects, we really (and we speak the honest conviction 
of our hearts) see nothing peculiarly pitiable in the lot of his soldiers, 
when compared with that of oar own. Where we called upon to make 
our election between the services, the whipcord would at once decide us. 
No advantage whatever can compensate for, or render tolerable to a 
mind but one degree removed from brutality, a liability to be lashed 
like a beast. It is idle to talk about rendering the situation of a British 
soldier pleasant to himself, or desirable, far less honourable, in the es¬ 
timation of others while the whip is held over his head, and over his 
head alone; for in no other country in Europe (with the exception, per¬ 
haps, of Russia, which is yet in a state of barbarity) is the military 
character so degraded. We once heard of an army of slaves, which had 
bravely w'ithstood the swords of their masters, being defeated and dis¬ 
persed by the bare shaking of the instrument of flagellation in their 
faces. This brought so forcibly to their minds their former state of 
servitude and disgrace, that every honourable impulse at once forsook 
their bosoms, and they betook themselves to flight and (o howling. 
We entertain no anxiety about the character of our countrymen in 
Portugal, when we contemplate their meeting the bayonets of Mas- 
sena’s troops; but we must own that we should tremble for tiic. result, 
were the French general to dispatch against them a few hundred drum¬ 
mers, each brandishing a cat-o’-nine-tails." 

The Middlesex jury in Westminster, where the first of 
these two trials took place, after retiring for two hours, 
acquitted the defendants, Messrs. Hunt, although Lord El- 
lcnborough had given a very powerful charge to them, in 
favour of the prosecution, and declared his opinion without 
any doubt to be, that the publication was made with the in¬ 
tentions imputed to it in the Information, of exciting disaf¬ 
fection in the army, and deterring persons from entering it. 

Sir Robert Wilson, who had been subpoenaed as a witness 
by the defendants, but was not examined, sat on the bench 
by Lord Ellenborough during the whole proceedings, in the 
course of which allusion was made to his Tract, not only by 
the counsel on both sides, but by the learned judge, who, 
entertaining no doubt at all of the perfect purity of his in¬ 
tentions, expressed, but respectfully expressed, a wish that 
1m had used more guarded language; and indeed, his Lord- 
ship thought that all officers, instead of publishing on so 
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delicate a subject, ought to have privately given their opi¬ 
nions to the government. 

At Lincoln, where Mr. Brougham went on a special 
retainer, three weeks afterwards, to defend Mr. Drakard, 
the difference between a provincial jury and one in the me¬ 
tropolis was seen; for there a conviction took place, and 
the worthy and independent publisher was afterwards, by 
the Court of King’s Bench, where he was brought up for 
judgment, sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 

These trials were not without their influence upon the 
great question to which they related. The speeches deli¬ 
vered, the discussion of the merits of the case in the public- 
papers, the conversation to which, in the course of the next 
session, they gave rise in Parliament, brought for the first 
time, this subject before the country, and also turned the at¬ 
tention of military men to it much more than it had hereto¬ 
fore been, among a class always prone to abide by existing 
usages, and hardly capable, indeed, of conceiving things to be 
other than as they have always found them. A subject which 
has since been discussed with the most unrestricted freedom 
of comment in all circles—in every kind of publication—in 
meetings of the people, as well as in the chambers of 
Parliament—before the troops themselves, as well as where 
only citizens were congregated,—and which has finally been 
made matter of investigation by a military board,—can at 
this time of day hardly be conceived to have excited, less 
than thirty years ago, so much apprehension, that the 
broaching it at all, even in very measured terms, drew down 
censure from the bench upon general officers who had been 
so adventurous as to handle it; and the approaches to its 
consideration were carefully fenced by all the terrors with 
which the law of libel, vague and ill-defined, arms the exe¬ 
cutive government in this country. There seemed to prevail 
a general anxiety and alarm, lest, by the discussion, feelings 
of a dangerous kind should be excited in the soldiery. A 
mysterious awe hung over men’s minds, and forbade them 
to break in upon the question. A fence was drawn around 
the ground, taboo'd as it were by military engines, and other 
symbols of mere force. A spell bound the public mind, like 
that invisible power which, on board of ship, keeps all men’s 
limbs, with their minds, under the control of a single voice. 
The dissolving of this spell, and the dissipation for ever of 
all these apprehensions, must be traced to the trials of 
Drakard and the Hunts. The light is now let in upon this 
as upon all other questions, whether of civil, or criminal, or 
military polity; and tlie reign of the lash is no more privi- 
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leged from the control of public opinion, and the wholesome 
irritation of free discussion, than that of the hulks or the 
gibbet. Men may still form various opinions upon the sub¬ 
ject. Enlightened statesmen and experienced captains may 
differ widely in the conclusions to which their observation 
and their reasoning have led them. It is still, perhaps, far 
from being demonstrated, that a punishment which such 
high authorities as the Duke of Wellington regard as indis- 
pensible to a certain extent, can be all at once safely aban¬ 
doned. But whatever may be the result of the inquiry, it is 
now an entirely open question. Its being thus thrown open, 
and placed on the same footing with every other chapter of 
our penal code, will assuredly lead its being rightly settled 
in the end; aud.thc trials to which we have adverted, main¬ 
ly contributed to this salutary result. 
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JOHN HUNT AND JOHN LEIGH HUNT. 
January 22, 1811. 


SPEECH. 


May it please your Lordship,—•‘'Gentlemen or 
the Jury, —In rising to support the cause of these de¬ 
fendants, I feel abundantly sensible of the difficulties un¬ 
der which they labour. It is not that they have to contend, 
with such unequal force on my part, against the talents, and 
learning of the Attorney-general, and the high influence of 
his office ; nor is it merely that they stand in the situation 
of defendants prosecuted by the crown, for in ordinary cases 
they would have the common presumption of innocence to 
work in their favour; but the hardship of their case ori¬ 
ginates in the nature of the charge on which they are brought 
before you,—a charge of libel, at a time when the licentious¬ 
ness of the press has reached to a height which it certainly 
never attained in any other conntry, nor even in this at any 
other time. That licentiousness, indeed, has of late years 
appeared to despise all the bounds which had once been pre¬ 
scribed to the attacks on private character, insomuch that 
there is not only no personage so important or exalted,—for 
of that I do not complain,—hut, no person so humble, 
harmless, and retired, as to escape the defamation which is 
daily and hourly poured forth by a venal tribe, to gratify tin 
idle curiosity, or the less excusable malignity, of the public 
To mark out for the indulgence of that propensity, indivi¬ 
duals retiring into the privacy of domestic life,—to hunt 
them down for the gratification of their enemies, and drug 
them forth as a laughing-stock to the vulgar, Inis become in 
our days with some men, the road even to popularity ; hut with 
multitudes, the means of earning a base subsistence. Gentle¬ 
men, the nature and the causes of this evil it is unnecessary 
for me to point out. Indeed, 1 am far from saying that there 
is nothing to extenuate it; I am ready even to admit that this 
abuse of the press in defaming private characters, does 
derive no small apology from the insatiable love of publicity 
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which preys upon a great part of the community ; leading 
them scarcely to value existence itself, if it is not passed in 
the eyes of the world, and care but little what they do, so 
they be only stared at, or talked of. It furnishes somewhat 
of excuse, too, that the public itself is insatiable in its thirst 
for slander; swallows it with afoul, indiscriminate appetite; 
and, liberal at least in its patronage of this species of merit, 
largely rewards those whom it sends forth to pander for 
those depraved tastes. But, in whatever way arising, or 
however palliated, the fact of the abuse of the press is 
certain, and the consequences are fatal to the press itself; 
for the licentiousness of which I complain has been the 
means of alienating the affections of those who had ever 
stood forward as its fastest friends and its firmest defenders. 
It has led them to doubt the uses of that which they have 
seen so perverted and abused. It has made them, instead 
of blessing “ the useful light” of that great source of im¬ 
provement, see in it only an instrument of real mischief, or 
doubtful good ; and when they find, that instead of being 
kept pure, for the instruction of the world; instead of being 
confined to questioning the conduct of men in high situa¬ 
tions, canvassing public measures, and discussing great 
general questions of policy; when they find that, instead 
of such, its legitimate objects, this inestimable blessing has 
been made subservient to the purposes of secret malice, 
perverted to the torture of private feelings, and the ruin 
of individual reputation,—those men have at last come to 
view it, if not with hostility, at least with doubtful friend¬ 
ship, and relaxed zeal for its privileges, It is no small 
aggravation of this prejudice, that the defendants come 
into court to answer this charge, after other libels of a 
more general description have been published and prose¬ 
cuted ; after those, to which the Attorney-general has so 
forcibly alluded in the opening of this case, have so lately 
been brought before the Court, and their authors and cir¬ 
culators convicted. At first sight, and upon merely stating 
the subject of this publication, it is but natural for you to 
imagine that there is some similarity between those other 
cases and the present; and that a publication on the general 
subject of military punishment (which is the only point of 
resemblance), belongs to the same class of libels with those 
so anxiously alluded to by my learned friend,—with those 
particularly for which Mr. Cobbett, and probably some 
others, are suffering the sentence of the law. 

The Attorney-general did not put these circumstances in 
the background ; he was anxious to draw a parallel between 
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this case and Mr. Cobbett’s. It will be unnecessary for me 
to folllow this comparison ; all I say in the outset is, that. I 
confidently predict, I shall not proceed far before I shall 
have convinced you, gentlemen, that light is not. more 
different from darkness than the publication set forth in this 
record is different from all and each of the former publica¬ 
tions brought before the Court by the Attorney-general for 
conviction, and now again brought forward for argument. 
The consequence of all these prepossessions, in whatever way 
arising, is, I will not say fatal, but extremely hurtful to 
these defendants. It places them in a torrent of prejudice, 
in which they would in vain have attempted, and I should 
not have counselled them to stand, had they not rested on 
the firm footing of the merits of their individual ease, and 
the confidence that his lordship and you will cheerfully 
stretch forth an helping arm in the only way in which you 
can help them ; in the only way in which they ask your aid 
—that you will do strict justice between the Crown and 
them, by entering into an examination of their single indi¬ 
vidual case. 

Gentlemen, you have to try whether the particular publica¬ 
tion, set forth in this Record, has manifestly, upon the bare 
appearance of it, been composed and published with the evil 
intention, and with the bad purpose and hurtful tendency al¬ 
leged in the Information. If their intention has apparently 
been good; or, whether laudable or not, if it has been innocent 
and nor blameworthy; then, whatever you may think of the 
opinions contained in the work—even though you may think 
them utterly false and unfounded—in whatever light you 
may view it critically as a piece of composition—though you 
may consider the language as much too weak or as far too 
strong for the occasion—still if you are convinced there is 
nothing blameable in the intention which appears to have 
actuated the author and publisher, (for 1 will take the ques¬ 
tion on the footing that the author himself is before you, 
though the evidence, on the face of it, bears me out in dis¬ 
tinctly asserting that these defendants did not write this ar¬ 
ticle, but copied it from another work which they parti¬ 
cularly specify, yet, in order to argue the question more free¬ 
ly, I will suppose it is the case of the original composer, 
which you are now to try, and I am sure my learned 
friend cannot desire me to meet him on higher or fairer 
ground), I say then, that if you are not convinced, —if, 
upon reading the composition attentively, you are not, 
every one of you, fully and thoroughly convinced,—that the 
author jiad a blameable, a most guilty intention in writing 
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it, and that he wrote it for a wicked purpose, you must 
acquit those defendants who republished it. This, gentle¬ 
men, is the particular question you have to try ; but I will 
not disguise from you, that you are now trying a more gene¬ 
ral and important question than this. You are now to 
determine, whether an Englishman still enjoys the privilege 
of freely discusing public measures—whether an Englishman 
still possesses the privilege of impeaching (for if lie has a 
right to discuss, he had a right to espouse whichever side 
his sentiments lead him to adopt, anti may speak or write 
against, as well as for,)—whether he has still a right to im¬ 
peach, not one individual character, not one or two public 
men, not a single error in policy, not any particular abuse 
of an established system—1 do not deny that he has the right 
to do all this, and more than this, hut it is not necessary 
for me now to maintain it,—hut the question for you to try 
is, whether an Englishman shall any longer have the power 
of making comments on a system of policy, of discussing a 
general, 1 had almost said an abstract, political proposition, 
of communicating to his countrymen his opinion upon the 
merits, not of a particular measure, or even a line of conduct 
pursued by this or that administration, (though no man 
ever dreamt of denying him this also,) hut of a general system 
of policy, which it has pleased the government to adopt at 
all times :—Whether a person, devoted to the interests of his 
country, warm in his attachment to its cause, vehemently 
impelled by a love of its happiness and glory, has a right to 
endeavour, by his own individual exertions, to make that 
perfect which he so greatly admires, by pointing out those 
little defects in its constitution which are the only spots 
whereupon his pa.tial eyes can rest for blame :—Whether 
an Englishman, anxious for the honour and renown of the 
army, and deeply feeling how much the safety of his country 
depends upon the pt rfection of its military system, has a 
right to endeavour to promote the good of the service, by 
showing wherein the present system is detrimental to it, by 
marking out for correction those imperfections which bear, 
indeed, no proportion to the general excellence of the esta¬ 
blishment, those flaws which he is convinced alone prevent 
it from attaining absolute perfection ?—Whether a person, 
anxious for the welfare of the individual soldier; intimately 
persuaded that on the feelings and the honour of the soldier 
depend the honour ami glory of our arms ; sensible that upon 
those feelings and thut honour hinges the safety of the 
country at all times, but never so closely as at present,— 
whether, imbued with such sentiments, and urged by these 
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motives, a man has not a right to make his opinions as 
public as is necessary to give them effect ?—Whether he 
may not innocently, nay laudably, seek to make converts 
to his own views, by giving them publicity, and endeavour 
to realize his wishes for the good of the state, and the honour 
of its arms’, by proving, in the face of his fellow-citizens, the 
truth of the doctrines to which he is himself conscientiously 
attached? These, gentlemen, are the questions put to you 
by this Record ; and your verdict, when it shall be entered 
upon it, will decide such questions as these. 

Gentlemen, it is, I am persuaded, known to all of you, 
that, for many years past, the anxious attention of the 
government of this country has been directed (at times, 
indeed, to the exclusion of all other considerations) towards 
the improvement of our military establishment. It would be 
endless, and it would be unnecessary for me to enter into 
the various projects for its improvement, which from time 
to time have been entertained by our rulers, and adopted or 
rejected by the legislature : it is enough that I should state, in 
one short sentence, that all those plans have had the same 
common objects—to protect and benefit the private soldier, 
to encourage the recruiting of the army, and to improve the 
character of those who compose it, by bettering the condi¬ 
tion of the soldier himself. In the prosecution of these 
grand leading designs, various plans have been suggested 
by different statesmen of great name; plans which I need 
not particularize, but to some of which, in so far as they 
relate to the present Information, it is necessary that I 
should direct your attention. One of the chief means sug¬ 
gested for improving the condition of the soldier, is shorten¬ 
ing the duration of his service; and upon that important 
subject it is unnecessary for me to use words of my own, 
when I have, in a publication which is before the world, and 
I dare say has been before you (at least you cannot be unac¬ 
quainted with the name and the fame of the author,) that 
which better expresses my sentiments than any language I 
could use myself. The arguments are there so forcibly stated, 
and the subject is altogether placed in so luminous a point of 
view, that it is better for me to give them in the words of 
the respectable writer, the gallant officer I have alluded to. 
It is Sir Robert Wilson, gentlemen, whose presence here as 
a witness, should it be necessary to call him, prevents me 
from Baying, so strongly as 1 could wish, what, in common 
with every one, I do most sincerely feel—that there is not, 
among all the brave men of whom the corps of officers in 
the British army is composed, one, to whom the country, 
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considering his rank and the time of his service, is more 
indebted—one who has more distinguished himself by his 
enthusiastic, 1 had almost said romantic, love of the service 
— one who has shown himself a more determined, 1 may 
really say personal, enemy of the ruler of France, or a faster 
friend to the cause and the person of his own’ Sovereign, 
and of his Royal Allies. This gallant officer, in the year 
1794, published a tract “ On the means of improving and 
re-organizing the Military Force of this Empire.” It was 
addressed to Mr. Pitt, then minister of the country, and 
whose attention, as well as that of the author, was at that 
time directed to whatever was likely to improve our military 
system,—to encourage the obedience, and exalt the cha¬ 
racter of the soldier already in the army,—and to promote 
the recruiting of it from among those who had not yet en¬ 
tered into the service. He mentions a great variety of cir¬ 
cumstances which deter men from enlisting, and render 
those who do enter of less value to the profession. Among 
others, he mentions the term, the duration of their service. 
Ho says, in a language powerful indeed, and strong, but 
any thing rather than libellous, “ It is strange that in a free 
country, a custom so repugnant to freedom, as enlisting for 
life, and to the particular character of the British constitu¬ 
tion, should ever have been introduced; but more singular, 
that the practice should have been continued after every 
other nation in Europe had abandoned it as impolitic, and 
as too severe an imposition upon the subject.’ If in those 
countries,” he proceeds, “ where the inferior orders of so¬ 
ciety are born in vassalage and where the will of the so¬ 
vereign is immediate law, this power has been relinquished, 
in order to incline men voluntarily to enlist, surely there is 
strong presumptive evidence that the general interests of the 
service are improved, instead of being injured, by this more 
liberal consideration.” He then goes on to illustrate the 
same topic in terms still more expressive of the warmth of 
his feelings upon so interesting a question,—“ The inde¬ 
pendence of an Englishman,” says he, “ naturally" recoils at 
the prospect of bondage, which gradually produces discon¬ 
tent against the bent even of inclination.” “ How many 
men,” he adds, in yet more glowing words,—but which I am 
far from blaming,—for I should have held him cheap, in¬ 
deed, if, instead of giving vent to his sentiments in this free 
and appropriate manner, lie had offered them as coldly and 
dryly as if he were drawing out a regimental return.—“ How 
many men are there who have now not the faintest wish to 
leave their own estates, even for a journey into- another 
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county, but who, if restrained by any edict from quitting 
England, would find this island too narrow to contain them, 
would draw their breath convulsively, as if they craved 
free air, and feel all the mental anguish of a prisoner in a 
dungeon ? What is the inference to he now fairly drawn 
from the perseverance in the system of enlisting lor life? Is 
it not that the British service is so obnoxious and little con¬ 
ciliating, that., if the permission to retile were accorded, the 
ranks would be altogether abandoned, and the skeleton only' 
remain, as an eternal and mournful monument of the wretch¬ 
edness of a soldier’s condition ? Is it not a declaration to the 
world, that the service is so ungrateful to the feelings of the 
soldiery, that when once the unfortunate victim is entrapped, 
it is necessary to secure his allegiance by a perpetual state 
of confinement ?” lie then advances, in the course of his 
inquiry, to another topic ; and in language as strong, as ex¬ 
pressive of his honest feelings, and therefore as appropriate 
and praiseworthy, he talks of the service in the West India 
islands, and even goes so far as to wish those colonies were 
abandoned. I am not disposed to follow him in this opinion.; 
I cannot go so far. But God forbid I should blame him for 
holding it; or that, for making his sentiments public, I 
should accuse him of having written a libel on that service, 
of which he is at once the distinguished ornament and the 
zealous friend. It might bear, perhaps, an insinuation that 
such a topic was inflammatory,—that it had a tendency to 
excite discontent among the soldiers,—and to deter men from 
entering into the service. But far from imputing that to 
the gallant officer, I respect him the more for publishing a bold 
and downright opinion,—for expressing his feelings strongly; 
it is the best proof that he felt keenly. He proposes no less 
than that the West India islands should be given up, in 
order to improve our means of defence at home. lie says, 
“ It is, however to be hoped, that the day is not remote, 
when our colonics shall cease to be such a claim upon tile 
population of this country : that charnel-house must be closed 
for ever against the British troops. The soldier who dies in 
the field is wrapped in the mantle of honour, and the pall 
of glory is extended over his relatives; but in a warfare 
against climate, the energy of the man is destroyed before 
life is extinguished; he wastes into an inglorious grave, and 
the calanjitous termination of his existence offers no cheer¬ 
ing recoilectien to relieve the affliction of his loss.” Did Sir 
’Robert Wilson mean to excite the brave and ill-fated regi¬ 
ments to mutiny and revolt, who were already enclosed in 
those charnel-houses ? or did he mean to deter persons from 
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enlisting in those regiments, who might otherwise have been 
inclined to join them ? Did he mean to address any of the 
regiments under actual orders for the West India service, 
and to excite revolt among them, by telling every one who 
read the passage 1 have cited, that which it so forcibly puts 
to all soldiers under such orders,—“ Whither are you going ? 
You arc rushing into a charnel-house !” Far be it from me 
to impute such motives,—it is impossible ! The words I have 
read are uttered in the discussion of a general question,—a 
questiou on which he speaks warmly, because he feels 
strongly. And pursuing the same course of reasoning in the 
same animated style, he comes to another and an important 
part, both of his argument and of the question in which we 
are engaged. 

In considering the nature of the tenure by which a soldier 
wears his sword; in considering that honour is to hitn what 
our all is to every body else ; he views several parts of our 
military system as clashing in some sort with the respect 
due to a soldier’s character; and, fired with a subject 
so near his heart, he at once enters into the question of 
military punishments, paints in language not at all weaker nor 
less eloquent than that of the publication before yon,—in 
language that does him the highest honour,—the evils that 
result from the system of flogging, as practised in our army. 
He says, “ The second, and equally strong check to the 
recruiting of the army, is the frequency-of corporal punish¬ 
ment.” Proceeding to enlarge on this most interesting point, 
in the course of his observations he uses such expressions 
as these. After judiciously telling us, that “ it is in vain 
to expect a radical reform, until the principle of the practice 
is combated by argument, and all its evil consequences 
exposed by reasoning,” he adds this assertion, for which 
one must give him credit,—“ He this, however, as it mav, 

1 feel convinced that I have no object hut the good of the 
service. He says, that (l Siv Ralph Abercrombie was also 
an enemy to corporal punishments for light offences; his 
noble and worthy successor, whose judgment must have great 
influence, Lord Moira, General Simcoe, and almost every 
general officer in the army, express the same aversion con¬ 
tinually, but they have no power of interference.” Of 
that interference, then, he thinks there is no prospect, unless 
by reason and argument, and by freely discussing it, we can 

influence the opinions of the country and the legislature,_ 

a proposition to which all of us must readily assent. And 
he thus pursues,—“ I feel convinced that I have no object 
ut the good of the service, and, consequently, to promote 

» 
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the commander-in chief’s views, and that my feelings are 
solely influenced by love of humanity, a grateful sense of 
duty to brave men, and not by a false ambition of acquiring 
popularity,”—a motive which I am sure no one will impute 
to him. “ If,” he adds, “ I did not think the subject of the 
most essential importance, no motive should induce me to 
bring it forward ; if I was not aware that, however eager the 
commander-in-chief was to interpose his authority, the cor¬ 
rection of the abuse does not altogether depend upon his veto 
and cannot, with due regard to the- peculiar circumstances of 
his situation, be required to emanate abruptly from him. 
My appeal is made to the officers of the army and militia, 
for there must be no marked discrimination between these 
two services, notwithstanding there may be great difference 
in their different modes of treating the soldiery. I shall 
sedulously avoid all personal allusions,—the object in view is 
of greater magnitude than the accusation of individual male¬ 
factors. I shall not enter into particulars of that excess of 
punishment which has, in many instances, been attended with 
the mostfatal consequences. 1 will not, by quoting examples, 
represent a picture in too frightful a colouring for patient 
examination.” He then says, “ The present age is a remark¬ 
able epoch in the history of the world,—civilization is daily 
making the most rapid progress, and humanity is triumph¬ 
ing hourly over the last enemies of mankind ; but whilst 
the African excites the compassion of the nation, and 
engages the attention of the British legislature, the Biitish 
soldier, their fellow-countryman, the gallant, faithful pro¬ 
tector of their liberties, and champion of their honour, is 
daily exposed to suffer under the abuse of that power with 
which ignorance or a bad disposition may be armed.” 
“ There is no mode of punishment so disgraceful as flogging, 
and none more inconsistent with the military character, 
which should be esteemed as the essence of honour and the 
pride of manhood; but when what should be used but in 
very extreme cases, as the ultimum supjilicium, producing 
the moral death of the criminal, becomes the common 
penalty for offences in which there is no moral turpitude, or 
but a petty violation of martial law, the evil requires serious 
attention.” Here he appeals with a proud and exulting 
recollection to the practice of the regiment in which he 
had begun his military life .—/' Educated,” says he, “ in 
the 15th light dragoons, T was early instructed to respect 
the soldier j that was a corps before which the triangles 
were ,never planted;”—meaning the triangles against which, 
men are tied up when they received the punishment of 
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flogging.—" There,” he adds, in the same language of glow¬ 
ing satisfaction, contrasting the character of his favourite 
corps with that debasement which the system of flogging 
elsewhere engenders,—" There,” he exclaims, “ each man 
felt an individual spirit of independence ; walked erect, as if 
conscious of his value as a man and a soldier; where affec¬ 
tion for his officer, and pride in his corps, were so blended, 
that duty became a satisfactory employment, and to acquire, 
for each new distinction, the chief object of their wishes. 
With such men every enterprise was to be attempted, which 
could be executed by courage and devotion, and there was a 
satisfaction in commanding them which could never have 
been derived from a system of severity.” He proceeds, 
“There is no maxim more true than that cruelty is generated 
in cowardice, and that humanity is inseparable from cour¬ 
age. The ingenuity of officers should he exercised to devise 
a mode of mitigating the punishment, and yet maintaining 
discipline. If the heart be well disposed, a thousand different 
methods of treating offences will suggest themselves ; but to 
prescribe positive penalties for breaches of duty is impossi¬ 
ble, since no two cases are ever exactly alike. Uufortunate- 
ly, many officers will not give themselves the trouble to 
consider how they can be merciful; and if a return was 
published of all regimental punishments within the last two 
years, the number would be as much a subject of astonish¬ 
ment as regret. I knew a colonel of Irish militia, happily 
now dead, who flogged, in one day, seventy of his men, and 
1 believe punished several more the next morning; but, not¬ 
withstanding this extensive correction, the regiment was by 
no means improved. Corporal punishments never yet re¬ 
formed a corps j but they have totally ruined many who 
would have proved, under milder treatment, a meritorious 
soldier. They break the spirit, without amending the dis¬ 
position ; whilst the lash strips the back, despair writhes 
round the heart, and the miserable culprit, viewing himself 
as fallen below the rank of his fellow-species, can no longtv 
attempt the recovery of his station in society. Can the 
brave man, and lie endowed with any generosity of feeling, 
forget the mortifying vile condition in which he was exposed r 
Does not therefore, the cat-o’-nine-tails defeat the chief 
object of punishment, and is not a mode of punishment too 
severe, which for ever degrades and renders abject ? In¬ 
stead of upholding the character of the soldier, as entitled to 
the respect of the community; this system renders hint 
despicable in his own eye9, and the object of opprobrium in 
the state, or of mortifying commiseration.” 

n 2 
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He is now about to touch upon a topic which I admit to 
be of some delicacy. It is one of the topics introduced 
into the composition before you : but a man of principle and 
courage, who feels that he has a grave duty to perform, 
will not shrink from it, even if it be of a delicate nature, 
through the fear of having motives imputed to him by which 
he was never actuated, or lest some foolish persons should 
accuse him of acting with views by which he was never 
swayed. Accordingly, Sir Robert Wilson is not deterred 
from the performance of his duty by such childish apprehen¬ 
sions ; and, having gone through all his remarks, of which I 
have read only a small part, and having eloquently, feelingly, 
and most forcibly, summed it up in the passage 1 have just 
quoted, he says, “ It is a melancholy truth that punishments 
have considerably augmented, that ignorant and fatal notion 
of discipline have been introduced into the service, subduing 
all the amiable emotions of human nature. Gentlemen who 
justly boast the most liberal education in the world, have 
familiarized themselves to a degree of punishment which 
characterizes no other nation in Europe.” “ England (lie 
adds pursuing the same comparative argument on which so 
much has this day been said,) “ England should not be the 
last nation to adopt humane improvements,” and then com¬ 
ing to the very point of comparison which has been felt by 
the Attorney-general as the most offensive, Sir Robert Wil¬ 
son says: “ France allows of flogging only in her marine; 
for men confined together on board ship require a peculiar 
discipline, and the punishment is very different from milita¬ 
ry severity. The Germans make great criminals run the 
gauntlet;” thus illustrating the principle that in no country, 
save and except England alone (to use the words of these 
defendants,) is this mode of punishment by flogging adopt¬ 
ed. 

Gentlemen, it is not from the writings of this gallant 
officer alone that I can produce similar passages, though, 
perhaps, in none could I find language so admirable and so 
strong as his. I shall trouble you, however, with no more 
references, excepting to an able publication of another 
officer, who is an ornament to his profession, and whose 
name, I dare to say, is well known amongst you; I mean 
brigadier-general Stewart, of the 95th regiment, the brother 
of my Lord Galloway. This work was written while the 
plans, which 1 have already mentioned, were in agitation 
for the improvement of the army; and the object of 
it is the same with that of Sft Robert Wilson, to shew 
the defects of the present system, and to point out the pro- 
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per remedies. “ Without (he begins) a radical change in 
our present military system, Britain will certainly not long 
continue to be either formidable abroad, or secure at home.” 
The radical change in our system is merely that which I 
have already detailed. He says, after laying down some 
general remarks, “ If this view of the subject be correct, 
how will the several parts of our present military system be 
reconciled to common sense, or to any insight into men and 
thiims ?” lie then mentions the chief defects in the system, 
suc'.ras perpetuity of service, and the frequency of corporal 
punishments ; and in discussing the latter subject, he says, 

“ No circumstance can mark a want of just discrimination 
more than the very general recurrence, in any stage of so¬ 
ciety, to that description of punishment which, among the 
same class of men, and with the alteration of the profession 
alone, bears the stamp of infamy in the estimate of every 
man. The frequent infliction of corporal punishment in our 
armies tends strongly to debase the minds and destroy the 
high spirit of the soldiery. It renders a system of increas¬ 
ing rigour necessary ; it deprives discipline of honour, and 
destroys the subordination of the heart, which can alone 
add voluntary zeal to the cold obligations of duty. Sol¬ 
diers of naturally correct minds, having been once punish¬ 
ed corporally, generally become negligent and unworthy 
of any confidence. Discipline requires the intervention 
of strong acts to maintain it, and to impress it on vulgar 
minds ; punishment may be formidable, but must not be 
iamiliar; generosity or solemn severity must at times be 
equally recurred to; pardon or death has been resoited 
to with equal success ; but the perpetual recurrence to the 
infliction of infamy on a soldier by the punishment of 
flogging, is one of the most mistaken modes for enforcing 
discipline which can be conceived.” And then, alluding to 
the same delicate topic of comparison, which, somehow or 
other, it does appear no man can write on this subject with¬ 
out introducing,—I mean the comparative state of the enemy’s 
discipline and our own,—-he says: “ In the French army a 
soldier is often shot, but he rarely receives corporal punish¬ 
ment ; and in no other service is discipline preserved on truer 
principles.” Gentlemen, I like not the custom, which is too 
prevalent with some men, of being over-prone to praise the 
enemy, of having no eyes for the merits and advantages of 
their own country, and only feeling gratified when they can 
find food for ceusureat home, while abroad all is praise-worthy 
and perfect. I love not this propensity to make such a com¬ 
parison; however it is sometimes absolutely nepcssary, 
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though it may always be liable to abuse: but in an officer like 
General Stewart or Sir Robert Wilson, it has the merit not 
only of being applicable to the argument, but in those men 
who have fought against that enemy, and who, in spite of 
his superior system, have beaten him, (as beat him we al¬ 
ways do, when we meet him on any thing like fair terms), 
in such men it has the grace of liberality as well as the value 
of truth; and it not only adds a powerful reason to their 
own, but shews them to be above little paltry feuds,—shews 
them combating with a manly hostility,— and proves that 
the way in which they choose to fight an enemy, is con¬ 
fronting him like soldiers in the field, and not effeminately 
railing at*him. In the French army, general Stewart says, 
a soldier is often shot, but he rarely receives corporal pu¬ 
nishment, and “ in no other service,’’ lie adds, “ is discipline 
preserved on truer principles.” “ 1 know the service,” he 
means to say; “ I have had occasion to see it in practice,— 
I have served with Austrians, Prussians, and Swedes,—but 
in no service is discipline preserved on truer principles than 
in the French; and, therefore, it is that I quote the example 
of the French, whose discipline is preserved on principles 
too true, alas! for our ill-fated allies. It is, therefore, I 
quote the French army, and in order to shew that the change 
I recommend in our own, is necessary for the perfection of 
its discipline, and to save us from the fate of those allies.” 

Such are the opinions of these gallant officers, but whether 
they are right or wrong I care not,—snch are the opinions of 
other brave ant>experienced officers, expressed in language 
similar to that which you have heard; in such terms as they 
deemed proper for supporting the opinions they held. Do 
I mean to argue, because these officers have published what 
is unfit and improper, that therefore, the defendants have a 
right to do the same ? Am I foolish enough ? Do I know 
so little of the respect due to your understandings ? Am I so 
little aware of the interruption I should instantly and jnstly 
meet from the learned and noble judge, who presides at this 
trial, were I to attempt urging such a topic as this ? Do I 
really dare to advance what would amount to no less than 
the absurd, the insane proposition, that if one man has 
published a libel, another man may do so too ? On the con¬ 
trary, my whole argument is at an end, if these are libels. If 
General Stewart and Sir Robert Wilson have exceeded the 
bounds of propriety, and those passages which I have read 
from their works are libels, their publication by them would 
form not only no excuse for the defendants, but would be an 
aggravation of their.fault, if I, their counsel, had ventured, 
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in defending one libel, to bring other libels before you. But 
it is because 1 hold, and you must too, that these officers are 
incapable of a libellous intention; because you well know 
that, these officers, when they wrote in such terms, were 
incapable of the design of sowing dissentiou among the 
troops, and deterring men from entering into the army; it is 
because you know that of all the men in this Court and in 
this nation, there are no two persons more enthusiastically 
attached to the country and the service; it is because you 
know as well as I do, that no two men in England are more 
entirely devoted to the interests of the British army, or bear 
a deadlier hate to all its enemies; it is because you must 
feel that there is not an atom of pretext for charging them 
with such wicked intentions, or for accusing them of a libel¬ 
lous publication ; it is for this reason, and for this alone, that 
1 have laid before you what they have thought and written 
upon the subject matter of the composition which you are 
now trying. I entertain r.o small confidence that you are 
prepared to go along with me, in my conclusion, that, if 
they could publish such things, without the possibility of 
any man accusing them <:f libel, the mere fact of these things 
being published is no evidence of a wicked or seditious in¬ 
tention : that you arc, therefore, prepared to view the publi¬ 
cation on its own merits ; and, considering how others, who 
could not by possibility be accused of improper motives, have 
treated the same subject, you will feel it your duty to acquit 
the defendants of evil intention, when they shall appear to 
have handled it in a similar manner. 

Gentlemen, I entreat you now to look a little towards the 
composition itself on which the Attorney-general has com¬ 
mented so amply. With respect to the motto, which is 
taken from an eloquent address of his to a jury upon a for¬ 
mer occasion, there is nothing in that, which makes it ne¬ 
cessary for me to detain you. In whatever (lie context may 
have originally been spoken, and however the context may 
have qualified them, even if they bore originally a meaning 
quite different from that which in their insulated state they 
now appear to have; 1 appiehend, that a person assuming, 
as is the fashion of the day, a quotation from the words of 
another as a text, may fairly take the passage in whatever 
sense suits his own purpose. Such at least has been the 
practice, certainly, from the time of the Spectator—I believe 
much earlier; nor can the compliance with this custom 
prove any intention good or bad. A writer takes the words 
which he finds best adapted to serve for a text, and makes 
them his motto: some take a line, and even twist it to another 
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meaning, a sense quite opposite to its original signification ; 
it is the most common device, a mere matter of taste and 
ornament, and is every day practised. 

Let us now come to the introduction, which follows the 
text or motto. The writer, meaning to discuss the subject 
of military punishments, and wishing to offer his observa¬ 
tions on the system of punishment adopted in our army, in 
order to lay a ground-work for his argument, and in case 
any reader should say, “You have no facts to produce; 
this is allj mere declamation”—for the purpose of securing 
such a ground-work of fact as should anticipate and re¬ 
move this objection ; to shew that these military punish¬ 
ments were actually inflicted in various instances, and to 
prove from those instances the necessity of entering into 
the inquiry; he states fairly and candidly several cases of the 
punishments which he is going to comment upon. He says, 
“ Corporal Curtis was sentenced to receive one thousand 
lashes, but, after receiving two hundred, was on his own 
petition permitted to volunteer into a regiment on foreign 
service.” Enough would it have been for the argument to 
have said, that corporal Curtis had been sentenced to receive 
one thousand lashes; but the author owns candidly that on 
receiving two hundred, the prisoner was allowed, and at his 
own request, to enter into a regiment on foreign service. 
Then he mentions the case of William Clifford, a private in 
the seventh royal veteran battalion, who was lately sentenced 
to receive one thousand lashes; does he stop there? No, he 
adds the reason ; and the reason turns out to be one which, 
if anything can justify such a punishment, you will admit 
would be a justification. He says, candidly, what makes 
against his own argument; he says it was “ for repeatedly 
striking and kicking his superior officer”. lie adds, that lie _ 
underwent part of his sentence, by receiving seven hundred 
and fifty lashes at Canterbury, in presence of the whole gar¬ 
rison. He next mentions another instance of some persons 
of the 4th regiment of foot, being sentenced to receive two 
thousand six hundred lashes, and giving the reason, he says, 
it was “for disrespectful behaviour to their officers.” He 
then states the case of Robert Chilman, a private in the 
Bearstcad and Mailing regiment of local militia, who was 
lately tried, this author tells us, by a court-martial, “ for 
disobedience of orders and mutinous and improper behaviour 
while the regiment was embodied.” His offence he thus 
sets forth almost as fully as if he was drawing up the charge; 
nay, I will venture to say, the charge upon which the court- 
martial proceeded to trial, was not drawn up more strongly 
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and distinctly. He subjoins to these facts the notice, that 
his authorities are, the London Newspapers. 

IJ aving tlius laid the foundation and ground-work of his 
reasoning, he comments upon the subject in words which, as 
they have been read twice over, once by the Attorney-general, 
and once by Mr. Lowten, it is unnecessary for me to repeat; 
I would only beg of you to observe, that, in the course of his 
argument, he has by no means departed from the rule of 
fairness and candour which he had laid down for himself in the 
outset, lie brings forward that which makes against him, 
as well as that which makes for him ; and he qualifies and 
guards his propositions in a way strongly indicative of the 
candour and fairness of his motives. After having stated his 
opinion in warm language, in language such as the subject was 
calculated to call forth ; after having poured out his strong 
feelings in a vehement manner, (and surely you will not say 
that, a man shall feel strongly and not strongly express him* 
sell,) must he be- blamed for expressing himself as these two 
gallant officers have done, though, perhaps, in language not 
quite so strong as theirs? Having thus expressed himself, he 
becomes afraid of his reader falling into the mistaken notion 
of his meaning, an error which, notwithstanding the warning, 
it would seem the Attorney-general has really fallen into, the 
error of supposing that lie had been too much inclined to 
overlook the errors in the French system, and that he who 
had argued against our discipline, and in favour of the ene¬ 
my’s, might be supposed too generally fond of the latter. 
Apprehensive of a mistake so injurious to him, and feeling 
that it was necessary to qualify his observations, in order to 
protect himself from such a misconception, he first says, 
“ Let it not be supposed that we intend these remarks fo 
excite a vague and indiscriminate sentiment against punish¬ 
ment by military law.” You perceive, gentlemen, that 
before proceeding to guard his reader against the idea 
of his general partiality to the French system, he stops 
for the purpose of correcting another misrepresentation,— 
another mistake of his meaning,—into which also the 
Attorney-general has repeatedly been betrayed this day. 
The writer, fearing lest be should not have guarded his 
reader, and especially his military reader if he should have 
one, against the supposition of his being an enemy to military 
punishment, in the general, states distinctly, that severe pu¬ 
nishment is absolutely necessary in the Army ; and he pro¬ 
ceeds to ea press himself in words which are nearly the same 
as those used by the Attorney-general, for the purpose of 
shewing that there was something enormous in attacking the 
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system of corporal punishment. The Attorney-general says, 
he is endeavouring to inflame the subjects of this couutry 
against the whole penal code of the army; he is endeavouring 
to take away the confidence of the soldier in those military 
regulations which must be enforced, while we have an army 
at all. All this is mere rhetoric,—exactly so thought the au¬ 
thor of this work. He was afraid some person might fall in¬ 
to the same mistake, and accordingly he warns them against 
this error; he says, “ Let it not be supposed that we intend 
these remarks to excite a vague and indiscriminate sentiment 
against punishment by military law ; no ; when it is consider¬ 
ed that discipline forms the scul of an army, without which it 
would at once degenerate into a mob ; when the description of 
persons which compose the body of what is called an army, 
and the situation in which it is frequently placed, are also 
taken into account, it will, we are afraid, appear but too evi¬ 
dent that the military code must still be kept distinct from 
the civil, and distinguished by great promptitude and severi¬ 
ty. Buonaparte is no favourite of ours, God wot!” Then 
with respect to the French mode of punishment and our own, 
he observes, “It may be said he (Buonaparte) punishes them 
(his troops) in some manner. That is very true ; he impri¬ 
sons his refractory troops, occasionally in chains, and in ag¬ 
gravated cases he puts them to death.” Is this not dealing 
fairly with the subject? Is this keeping out of sight every 
thing that makes against his argument, and stating only what 
makes for it? Is he here mentioning the French military pu¬ 
nishments, to prove that .we ought to abandon the means of 
enforcing our military discipline ? No ! he does not argue so 
unfairly, so absurdly. Ilis argument did not require it; he 
states that the French punish their soldiers in a manner which 
I have no doubt some will think more severe than flogging: 
he states, that Buonaparte punishes his refractory troops 
with chains, and with the highest species of all human pu¬ 
nishment—with death. This is exactly the argument of the 
defendants, or of the author of this composition ; and it is 
the argument of all those who reprobate the practice of flog¬ 
ging. They contend that he (Buonaparte) does not, and 
that we ought not to flog soldiers; but that he punishes 
them with chains or death, and so ought we. They main¬ 
tain, and many of the first authorities in this country main¬ 
tain, and always have maintained, that for those offences for 
which one thousand lashes are inflicted, death itself should 
be inflicted, but not flogging; that the more severe but 
more safe and appropriate punishment is to be preferred. 
The argument is not used out of compassion to the soldier, 
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not for the purpose of taking part with him. He does not 
tell him who has been guilty of mutiny, “ Your back is 
torn by the lash ; you are an injured man, and suffering un¬ 
merited hardships; you who have kicked and beaten your 
officer, ought not to be punished in so cruel a way, as by be¬ 
ing tied to the triangles and lacerated with whipcords j”—this 
is "not what he tells the soldier. No ? He says, “ The punish¬ 
ment you receive is an improper punishment altogether, be¬ 
cause it is hurtful to military discipline,—because it wounds 
the feelings of the soldier, and degrades him in his own esti¬ 
mation,—because it ruins irretrievably many a man who might 
be reclaimed from irregular courses, and saves the life only, 
but without retaining the worth of him who, like you, has 
committed the highest offences ; therefore such a punishment 
is in no instance fit to be inflicted. But do not think that 
you are to get off without the severest punishment, you, 
who have been guilty of mutiny : do not think that military 
punishments ought not to be more severe than the civil; my 
opinion, indeed, is, that you ought not to be flogged, be¬ 
cause there are reasons against that practice, wholly inde¬ 
pendent of any regard for you; but then I think that you 
ought for your offences to be confined in chains, or put to 
death.” It is not tenderness towards the soldier; it is not 
holding tip his grievances as the ground for mutiny; it is a 
doctrine which has for its object the honour of all soldiers : 
it proceeds from a love of the military service; it is cacula- 
ted to raise that service, and by raising it, to promote the 
good of the country. These are the motives, these are the 
views of this train of argument. Instead of holding out the 
idle dream, that the soldier ought not to be punished, he ad¬ 
dresses himself to the subject, solely on account of the system 
of which the soldier forms a part ; solely on account of the 
effects which his punishment may produce on the army: 
but as to the individual soldier himself, he holds the very lan¬ 
guage of severity and discipline; he tells him in pretty 
plain, nay, in somewhat harsh terms, that strictness is ne¬ 
cessary in his case, and that he must be treated far more 
rigorously than any other class of the community. Fur¬ 
thermore, he tells him, that a severer punishment than 
even flogging, is requisite, and that, iustead of being scourg¬ 
ed, he ought to he imprisoned for life, or shot. lie then 
goes to another topic, but it is almost unnecessary to pro¬ 
ceed farther with the qualifications of his opinion : he says, 
“ We despise and detest those who would tell us, that there 
is as much liberty now enjoyed in France as there is left in 
this country.” Is this the argument,— is this the language 
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of a person who would hold up to admiration what our ene¬ 
mies do, and fix the eye of blame only on what happens at 
home ? Is this the argument, from which we are to infer, 
that he looked across the channel to pry out the blessings 
enjoyed by our enemies in order to stir up discontent among 
ourselves? If such had been his intention, was this vehement 
expression of contemptuous indignation against those who 
are over-forward to praise the French, likely to accomplish 
such a purpose ? Surely such expressions were more than 
his argument required. He goes out of his way to reprobate 
men of unpatriotic feelings; men whose hearts are warm 
towards the enemies of their country. It was the gist of 
his argument to shew that the French discipline being supe¬ 
rior to ours (as in the opinion of Sir R bert Wilson and 
General Stewart, it appears to be,) we ought to seek the 
amendment of our system by availing ourselves of the ex¬ 
ample of our enemies : but he says, “ Dot not believe I am 
against punishing the soldier because I am averse to Hogging 
him, or that I belong to the description of persons who can 
see nothing in the conduct of our enemies deserving cen¬ 
sure.” On the contrary, lie warns the soldier that rigour of 
discipline is his lot, and that he must expect the severest in¬ 
fliction of punishment which man can endure ; and lie pur¬ 
posely, though I admit unnecessarily for his argument, 
inveighs against too indiscriminate an admiration of France, 
in words which I shall repeat, because they are important, 
and because my learned friend passed hastily over them : 
“We despise and detest those wlio-would tell us, that there 
is as much liberty now enjoyed in France as there is left in 
this country.” 

Such, gentlemen, is the publication on wh'cli you are cal¬ 
led upon to decide. It is an argument, qualified by restric¬ 
tions and limitations, upon an important branch of the mi-- 
litary policy of this country. In pursuing this argument, it 
was necessary the writer should choose a topic liable to mis¬ 
conception,—the comparison of the system of the French 
army with our own. His argument could not he conducted 
without a reference to this point. But, to preserve it from 
abuse, be guards it by the passage I have read, and by others 
which are to be found in the body of the composition. And 
he is now brought before you for a libel, on this single 
ground, that he has chosen such topics as the conduct of his 
argument obviously required ; and used such language as the 
expression of his opinions naturally called forth. 

Gentlemen, I pray you not to be led away by any appear¬ 
ance of warmth, or even of violence, which you may think 
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you pevceive, merely upon cursorily looking over this 
composition. I pray you to consider the things I have been 
stating to you, when you are reflecting upon the able and 
eloquent remarks of the Attorney-general ; more especially 
upon the observations which he directed to the peculiarly de¬ 
licate and invidious topics necessarily involved in the argu¬ 
ment. The writer might have used these topics without the 
qualifications, and still I should not have been afraid for his 
case. But lie has not so used them ; he has not exceeded 
the bounds which any thing that deserves the name of free 
discussion must allow him He has touched, and only 
touched, those points which it was absolutely impossible to 
pass over, if he wished to trace the scope of his opinions; 
and those points he had a right to touch, nay, to dwell upon, 
(which he has not done), unless you are prepared to say that 
free discussion means this,—that I shall have the choice of 
my opinion, but not of the arguments whereby I may sup¬ 
port and enforce it,—or that I shall have the choice of my 
topics, but must only choose such as my adversary pleases 
to select for me ;—unless you are prepared to say that that 
is a full permission freely to discuss public measures, which 
prescribes not merely the topics by which my sentiments are 
to he maintained, but also the language in which my feelings 
are to lie conveyed. If there is a difference in the import¬ 
ance of different subjects—if one person naturally feels more 
strongly than another upon the same matter,—if there are 
some subjects on which all men who, in point of animation 
are above the level of a stock or a stone, do feel warmly ;— 
have they not a right to express themselves in proportion to 
the interest which the question naturally possesses, and to 
the strength of the feelings it excites in them ? If they have 
no such pouer as this, to what, 1 demand, amounts the 
•boasted privilege ? It is the free privilege of a fettered dis¬ 
cussion ; it is the unrestrained choice of topics which ano¬ 
ther selects; it is the liberty of an enslaved press ; it is the 
native vigour of impotent argument. The grant is not quali¬ 
fied, but resumed by the conditions. The rule is eaten up 
with the exceptions; and lie who gives you such a boon, 
and calls it a privilege or a franchise, either has very little 
knowledge of the language lie uses, or but a slight regard for 
the understandings of those whom he addresses. I say, 
that in the work before you, no individual instance of cruelty 
has been selected for exaggerated description, or even for 
remark; no specific facts are commented on, ho statements 
alluded to in detail. Scarcely are the abuses of the system 
pointed out; though the eloquent author might well have 
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urged them as arguments against a system thus open to 
abuse. It is the system itself which is impeached in the 
mass; it is the general policy of that system which is 
called in question; and it is an essential part of the 
argument, a part necessary to the prosecution of the 
inquiry, to state that the system itself leads to cruelty, 
and that cruelty cannot fail to be exercised under it. This 
is among the most important of the arguments by which 
the subject must needs be discussed: and if be has a right 
to hold, and publicly to state an opinion on this subject at 
all, he has not only a right, but it is his duty to enter into 
this argument. 

But then the Attorney-general maintains, that it tends 
to excite mutiny, and to deter persons from enlisting in 
the army. Now, gentlemen, I say that this fear is chimeri¬ 
cal ; and I now desire you to lay out of your view every thing 
I have stated from the high authorities whose sentiments 
you have heard. I request you to leave out of your sight, 
the former arguments urged by me, that you cannot impute 
any evil intention to their books, because you cannot to 
their authors. 1 ask you to consider, whether there is any 
visible limit to the argument which the Attorney-general has 
pressed on you, when he asserts that the tendency of this 
publication is, to excite dis; ffection among the soldiers, and 
to prevent the recruiting of the army ? 1 ask you whether 
any one of those points which are the most frequently dis¬ 
cussed, at all times ; and by persons of every rank, can in 
any concievable way be discussed, if we are liable to be told, 
that in arguing, or in remarking upon them, our arguments 
have a tendency to excite sedition and revolt ? What are 
the most ordinary of all political topics ? Taxes, wars, ex¬ 
peditions. If a tax is imposed, which in my conscience I 
believe to be fraught with injustice in its principle, to origin¬ 
ate in the most perverse impolicy, and to produce the most 
galling oppression in the manner of its collection ; can 1 
speak otherwise than severely ? or, however moderately I 
may express myscl;, can I speak otherwise than most unfa¬ 
vourably of it, even after the legislature has sanctioned it, 
and laid it on the country ? And yet the Attorney-general 
may say, “What are you about? You arc exciting the 
people to resistance. You arc touching the multitude in 
the tenderest point, and stirring them up to revolt against 
the tax-gatherers, by persuading them that the collection 
of the imposts is cruel and oppressive, and that the govern¬ 
ment has acted unwisely or unjustly, in laying such 
burthens on the people.’ Is it rebellious to speak'one’s 
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sentiments of the expeditions sent from this country ? If a 
man should say, “ You arc dispatching our gallant troops 
to leave their bones in those charnel-houses, as Sir Robert 
Wilson calls them, which you are constantly purchasing in 
the West Indies with the best blood of England; you are 
sending forth your armies to meet, not the forces of the 
enemy, but the yellow fever ; you are pouring your whole 
forces into Walchcren, to assail, not the might of France, 
not the iron walls of Flanders, but the pestilential vapours of 
her marshes.”—Such things have been uttered again and 
again, from one end of the empire to the other, not merely 
in the hearing of the country, but in the hearing of the 
troops themselves; but did any man ever dream of sedition, 
or a wish to excite mutiny being imputed to those millions 
by whom such remarks have been urged ? Do those 
persons of exalted rank, and of all ranks, (for we all 
have a right to discuss such measures, as well as the 
statesmen who rule us) ; do those men within the walls 
of Parliament, and without its walls, (for surely all 
have equally the right of political discussion, whether 
they have privilege of Parliament or no); do all who 
thus treat these subjects purposely mean to excite sedition ? 
Did any one ever think of imputing to the arguments of 
persons discussing in this way those matters of first rate 
national importance, that their remarks had a tendency to 
produce revolt, and excite the soldiers to mutiny ? 

There is another subject of discussion which instantly 
strikes one ; it is suggested to you immediately by the pas¬ 
sage which I formerly read from Sir Robert Wilson; indeed 
he introduces it in lamenting the treatment of the soldier. 
I am referring to those signal, and I rejoice to say, successful 
efforts made by our best statesmen of all parties, on behalf 
of the West Indian slaves. Could there be a more delicate 
topic than this ? a more dangerous subject of eloquence or 
discretion V Can the imagination of man picture one that 
ought to be more cautiously, more scrupulously handled, if 
this doctrine is to prevail, that no person must publish what 
any person may suspect of having a tendency to excite dis¬ 
content and rebellion; And yet were not all the speeches of 
Mr. Pitt (to take but one example), from beginning to end, 
pictures of the horrors of West Indian slavery ? And did any 
one in the utmost heat of the controversy, or in the other 
contentions of party or personal animosity, ever think of ac¬ 
cusing that celebrated statesman of a design to raise discon¬ 
tent, or shake the tranquillity of the colonies, although he 
was addressing his vehement and impassioned oratory to 
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islands where the oppressed blacks were to the tyrannizing 
whites, as the whole population compared with a few hun¬ 
dred individuals scattered over the West Indian seas ? I say, 
if this argument is good for any thing, it is good for all; and 
if it proves that we have no right to discuss this subject, it 
proves that we have no right to discuss any other which can 
interest the feelings of mankind. 

But I dare say, that one circumstance will have struck 
you, upon hearing the eloquent address of my learned friend. 
I think you must have been struck with something which he 
would fain have kept out of sight. lie forgot to tell you 
that no discontent had been perceived, that no revolt had 
taken place, that no fears of mutiny had arisen—that, in 
short, no man dreamt of any sort of danger from the in¬ 
fliction of the punishment itself! The men therefore are to 
see their comrades tied up, and to behold the flesh stripped 
off from their bodies, aye, bared to the bone ! they arc to see 
the very ribs and bones from which the mangled flesh has 
been scourged away—without a sentiment of discontent, 
without one feeling of horror, without any emotion but that 
of tranquil satisfaction ? And all this the by-standers are 
also to witness, witjiout the smallest risk of thinking twice, 
after such a scene, whether they shall enter into such a ser¬ 
vice 1 There are no fears entertained of exciting dissatisfac¬ 
tion among the soldiers themselves by the sight of their 
comiade thus treated : there is, it seems, no danger of be¬ 
getting a disinclination to enlist, among the surrounding 
peasantry, the whole fund from which the resources for re¬ 
cruiting your army are derived ! All this, you say, is a 
chimerical fear; perhaps it is: I think quite otherwise; but 
be it even so: let their eyes devour such sights, let their 
ears be filled with the cries of their suffering comrades ; all 
is safe ; there is no chance of their being moved ; no com¬ 
plaint, no indignation, not the slightest emotion of pity, or 
blame, or disgust, or indignation can reach their hearts 
from the spectacle before them. But have a care how, at 
a distance Iroin the scene, and long after its horrors have 
closed, you say one word upon the subject! See that you 
do not describe these things (we have not described them) ; 
take care how you comment upon them (we have not 
commented upon them); beware of alluding to what has 
been enacting (we have scarcely touched any one individual 
scene); but above all; take care how you say a word on 
the general question of the policy of the system ; because, 
if you should attempt to express your opinions upon that 
subject, a single work of argument—one accidental remark 
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—will rouse the whole army into open revolt! The very per¬ 
sons upon whom the flogging was inflicted, who were not to 
be excited to discontent at the torture and disgrace of their 
sufferings ; they will rebel at once, if you say a word upon 
the policy of such punishments. Take no precautions for 
concealing such sights from those whom you would entice 
into the service ; do not stop up their ears while the air 
rings with the lash; let them read the horrors of the specta¬ 
cle in the faces of those who have endured it. Such things 
cannot move a man : liut description, remark, commentary, 
argument, who can hear without instantaneous rebellion ? 

Gentlemen, 1 think I have answered the argument of the 
Attorney-general upon the dangers of such discussions ; and 
in answering it, 1 have removed the essential part of the In¬ 
formation, without which this prosecution cannot be sustain¬ 
ed ; I mean the allegation of evil, malicious, and seditious 
intention, on the part, of the author and publisher of the 
work. 1 have done,—I will detain you no longer ; even if 
I could, I would not go further into the case. The whole 
composition is before you. The question which you are to 
try, as far as I am able to bring it before you, is also sub¬ 
mitted to you ; and that question is, whether, on the most 
important and most interesting subjects, an Englishman 
still has the privilege of expressing himself as his feelings 
and his opinions dictate ? 
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May it please your Lordship,—Gentlemen of 
the Jury, —You have all of you listened with that atten¬ 
tion which the importance of the trial demands, to the very 
able and ingenious opening-of the counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion ; and you have heard the various comments which he 
deemed necessary to support his case, upon the alleged 
meaning which they have been pleased to impute, and on 
the various tendencies they have ascribed to the publication 
whose merits you are to try. I confess I was struck in 
various parts of that learned gentleman’s speech, with the 
remarkable ingenuity required to twist and press into his 
service the different passages of the composition on which 
he commented; and although from knowing as 1 do, the 
context of those passages, with which, however, you were 
not made acquainted ; and from knowing, as many of you 
may, the character of the person accused; and from having 
besides a little knowledge of the general question of military 
policy ; I had no doubt that the learned counsel would fail 
to make out the intention which he has imputed to the de¬ 
fendant’s publication ; yet I am ready to admit, that every 
thing which ingenuity could do in this way he has done. 

I shall not, gentlemen, follow the learned counsel through 
the different parts of his speech; but in conformity to my 
own wishes, and in compliance with the positive injunc¬ 
tions of the defendant, I shall attempt to lay before you 
the composition itself, and to make for him a plain, a candid, 
and a downright defence. Even if 1 had the same power of 
twisting and perverting passages in a direction favourable to 
my client, which my learned friend has shewn in torturing 
them against him, 1 am precluded from using it, not merely 
by the instructions I have received, but also by my own 
intimate persuasion that such a line of conduct is far from 
necessary,—that it would be even hurtful to my case. 
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For the same reason, I shall abstain from following ano¬ 
ther example set me by the learned counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion. lie alluded, and that pointedly, to a case distantly 
hinted at in this publication,—that of Cobbett, who was 
convicted by a jury of publishing a libel; my learned friend 
took care to remind you of this circumstance, and from a 
line or two of the publication which you are now to try, he 
inferred that the subject of that libel was connected with 
the subject of military punishment. Perhaps, gentlemen, I 
might with equal justice, and even with better reason, allude 
to another case more directly connected with the one now in 
our view. Were I so disposed, I might go out of my way, 
and leave the merits of the present question ; 1 might find 
no difficulty, since the example has been set me by my learn¬ 
ed friend, and his conduct would justify me should 1 follow 
it,—in calling your attention to a ease of libel more resem¬ 
bling the present; a case which was very recently tried, but 
in which a conviction was not obtained. If I were so disposed, 

I might refer you to a case, in which twelve honest men, un¬ 
biassed by any interest, determined that the great bulk of the 
present publication is not libellous nor wicked. But I will not 
avail myself of this advantage; I will rather suffer the experi¬ 
ment to be tried, in the person of this defendant, of the 
uniformity of juries; whether that which has been shewn 
by a judicial decision to be innocent at Westminster can be 
adjudged guilty at Lincoln. I might put it to you whether 
the intentions of this defendant can be so wicked as they 
have been represented by my learned friend, when twelve 
upright men in iiiiumerum.ii.... ' i.;« r>.,i to be 

not only’lawful but innocent,—have solemnly pronounced n- 
to be by no means libellous. But, gentlinen, I will wave all 
those advantages in the outset, and confine your attention 
exclusively t> that which is stated to be the evil of this pub¬ 
lication. I beg you not only to lay out of your view the ease 
of Cobbett, who was tried for a libel that has no possible con¬ 
nection with the present case, but 1 will also ask you to lay¬ 
out of your view the acquittal of the Hunts, who have been 
tried for publishing at least three-fourths, and that which is 
called the most obnoxious part, of the contents of what yon 
are now to try. All this I desire you to lay out of your view. 
1 beg you to coufiue your attention solely to the merits of 
this newspaper ; and if you shall be of opinion, after I have 
gone through the publication much less particularly than my 
learned friend, and without any of his ingenious, and, he 
must pardon me if 1 say, his sophistical comments; if, after 
collecting the defendant’s intentions, from comparing tlm 

f 2 
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different pai ls of his dissertation, you should be of opinion 
that lie has wished fairly to discuss a question of great im¬ 
portance and interest to the country ; that in discussing this 
question he has not merely propounded his arguments, but 
also given vent to those feelings which are utterly inseparable 
from the consideration of his subject; if, in doing so, he has 
only used the right and privilege which all men in this free- 
country possess, of discussing and investigating every sub¬ 
ject, and of calling to account the rulers of the country, 
(which indeed he has not done); if, in discussing the manner 
in which our rulers, not of the present day only, but of past 
times also, have conducted themselves, he has only exercised 
an unquestionable and unquestioned right,—the right of 
delivering his sentiments and of enforcing them ; if this shall 
appear, you will be instructed by a higher authority than 
mine, and it will, I am sure, be your pleasure, as it will be 
your duty, to pronounce the defendant not guilty. 

This, gentlemen, then is the question you have to try ; and 
that you may be enabled to decide it, I shall have little more 
to do than to request your attention to the publication itself. 
[ do not wish you to forget the comments of the counsel for 


the prosecution, but 1 shall take the liberty of laying the de¬ 
fendant’s discussion before you more fairly and impartially 
than it H has already been laid before you by that learned gen¬ 
tleman. It was the intention of the writer to take up a sub¬ 
ject of high importance,—a question universally interesting, 
—a case that has often been alluded to by different writers. 
Gentlemen, he had a right to form his opinion upon this 
■ ■ 1 V-* *-*•“ aitnougli it happened to 

be inconsistent with the policy of the country. I drfnot sav 
that his is a just opinion ; that it is a correct opinion; but it 
happens to be his opinion, and lie has a right to maintain it. 
If he thinks that the practice which he reprobates is detrimen¬ 
tal to the service ot this country; that it produces reluctance 
among the inhabitants to enter into the military state ; „av that 
it has the worst effect on the country itself j I have vet 
to learn that there is any guilt in entertaining such an 
opinion, I have yet to learn that it is criminal to pro¬ 
mulgate such an opinion on such a subject. And if in 
support of Ins sentiments, he resorts to topics of various 
descriptions, I shall hold him innocent for so doing, until 
I am informed from good authority, that a person may hold 
ft that°h’ ‘.he must be mute upon the subject of 

vieJf that h"^ SC ? ) l <1 T^ U,, l l ot,1 >' in “ ^tain point of 
viewj that he must look at it through a certain particular 

medium ; that he must measure the strength of his argument 
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by a scale which learned friend alone seems to have in his 
possession,—till I learn all this from a higher authority 
than the learned counsel, 1 shall continue to hold the doc¬ 
trine that it is the previlege of a subject of this country to 
promulgate such fair and honest arguments as appear to him 
best adapted to enforce his fair and honest sentiments. 

Gentlemen, how does the publisher of this piece proceed 
to declare and maintain what' he believes ? lie begins, 

“ One Thousand Lashes.’ This is a short head, as it 
were, to the article. It is headed in capital letters, in the same 
way as other articles in the newspapers are usually headed. 
If you will look into this very paper, gentlemen, you will find 
that other articles begin in the same way. Here is “ Spain 
and Portugal,” and another article has “ France” for 
its head, and another “ Miscellaneous News.” Then 
follows a motto, or text, which the author had chosen to give 
force to what was to follow ; and according to the practice of 
newspaper writers, he took it from the speech of a celebrated 
law officer, choosing to quote him, because he differed from 
his opinion. Meaning, therefore, to argue with that officer, 
he could not have done better than seize hold of a passage 
from his speech ; and he then proceeds to give a statement 
of the facts and sentiments which are connected with that 
passage ; using various arguments, sometimes even a plea¬ 
santry or two, as is no uncommon method when we wish 
to come at the truth. lie then states various instances of 
the punishment which he condemns, because he is about 
to discuss, or rather to shew the impolicy of the particular 

mode in which military pumsntne.i« ..- 

inflicted. The learned counsel for the prosecution told 
you, that in order to obtain this collection of facts, the 
defendant had ransacked all the newspapers. Unquestion¬ 
ably, gentlemen, he had ransacked the papers; and if he 
had not brought together a statement of facts,—if he had 
not in this way laid the groundwork for what was to follow 
—what would the ingenuity of that learned gentleman have 
suggested ? You would have been told that all the defendant 
had said was mere vindictive turbulent clamour against a 
practice long received, yet but seldom put in force, and that 
the author had fouud it impossible to produce any instances 
of the infliction of that punishment. The author was aware 
that ingenious men would start this objection against him, 
and that it would have been a fair one,—therefore he gets 
rid of it by laying the groundwork of his argument in a 
statement of facts. The language of what he has done is 
then simply this.—“ Do not think that what I am writing 
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different parts of his dissertation, you should be of opinion 
that he lias wished fairly to diseuss a question of great im¬ 
portance and interest to the country ; that in discussing this 
question he has not merely propounded his arguments, but 
also given vent to those feelings which are utterly inseparable 
from the consideration of his subject; if, in doing so, he has 
only used the right and privilege which all men in this free- 
country possess, of discussing and investigating every sub¬ 
ject, and of calling to account the rulers of the country, 
(which indeed he has not done); if, in discussing the manner 
in which our rulers, not of the present day only, but of past 
times also, have conducted themselves, he has only exercised 
an unquestionable and unquestioned right,—the right of 
delivering his sentiments and of enforcing them ; if this shall 
appear, you will be instructed by a higher authority than 
mine, and it will, I am sure, be your pleasure, as it will be 
your duty, to pronounce the defendant not guilty. 

This, gentlemen, then is the question you have to try ; and 
that you may be enabled to decide it, I shall have little more 
to do than to request your attention to the publication itself. 
I do not wish you to forget the comments of the counsel for 
the prosecution, but I shall take the liberty ('flaying the de¬ 
fendant’s discussion before you more fairly and impartially 
than it In has already been laid before you by t hat learned gen¬ 


tleman. It was the intention of the writer to take up a sub¬ 
ject of high importance,—a question universally interesting. 
—a case that lias often been alluded to by different writers. 
Gentlemen, he had a right to form his opinion upon this 
■ V.*** *•'- aunougn it happened to 

be inconsistent with the policy of the country. I d'r not sav 
that his is a just opinion ; that it is a correct opinion; hut it 
happens to be his opinion, and lie has a right to maintain it. 
If he thinks that the practice which lie reprobates is detrimen¬ 
tal to the service of this country j that it produces reluctance 
among the inhabitants to enter into the military state ; nav that 
it has the worst, effect on the country itself; I |, av e vet 
to learn that there is any guilt in entertaining such an 
opinion,—I have yet to learn that it is criminal to pro¬ 
mulgate such an opinion on such a subject. And if in 
support of Ins scntiincnlB, he resorts to topics of various 
descriptions, I shall hold him innocent for so doing, until 
1 am informed from good authority, that a person may hold 
an opinion, but that he must be mute upon the subject of 
view .G, , L 't" ,!ly SCC l UI) ly in a certain point of 

u edium l o l'“ 11 ‘ ' r ° U * h a “'tain particular 

medium, that he must measure the strength of his argument 
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by a scale which learned friend alone seems to have in his 
possession,—till I learn all this from a higher authority 
than the learned counsel, I shall continue to hold the doc¬ 
trine that it is the previlege of a subject of this country to 
promulgate such fair and honest arguments as appear to him 
best adapted to enforce his fair and honest sentiments. 

Gentlemen, how does the publisher of this piece proceed 
to declare and maintain what’ he believes ? lie begins, 
“ One Thousand Lashes.’ This is a short head, as it 
were, to the article. It is headed in capital letters, in the same 
way as other articles in the newspapers are usually headed. 
If you will look into this very paper, gentlemen, you will find 
that other articles begin in the same way. Here is “ Spain 
and Portugal,” and another article has “ France” for 
its head, and another “ Miscellaneous News.” Then 
follows a motto, or text, which the author had chosen to give 
force to what was to follow ; and according to the practice of 
newspaper writers, he took it from the speech of a celebrated 
law officer, choosing to quote him, because he differed from 
his opinion. Meaning, therefore, to argue with that officer, 
he could not have done better than seize hold of a passage 
from his speech ; and lie then proceeds to give a statement 
of the facts and sentiments which are connected with that 
passage ; using various arguments, sometimes even a plea¬ 
santry or two, as is no uncommon method when we wish 
to come at the truth. lie then states various instances of 
the punishment which he condemns, because he is about 
to discuss, or rather to shew the impolicy of the particular 
mode in which military punismnet.U ...c ...... — A. , .<-■/ 

inflicted. The learned counsel for the prosecution told 
you, that in order to obtain this collection of facts, the 
defendant had ransacked all the newspapers. Unquestion¬ 
ably, gentlemen, he had ransacked the papers ; and if lie 
had not brought together a statement of facts,—if he had 
not iii this way laid the groundwork for what was to follow 
—what would the ingenuity of that learned gentleman have 
suggested ? You would have been told that all the defendant 
had said was mere vindictive turbulent clamour against a 
practice long received, yet but seldom put in force, and that 
the author had found it impossible to produce any instances 
of the infliction of that punishment. The author was aware 
that ingenious men would start this objection against him, 
and that it would have been a fair one,—therefore he gets 
rid of it by laying the groundwork of his argument in a 
statement of facts. The language of what he has done is 
then simply this.—" Do not think that what I am writing 
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about is a mere chimera. You have the real existence of it 
before your eyes. It is taking place every day.” 

Gentlemen, the manner in which he states these facts 
deserves particular attention. Had it been his desire to put 
the thing in the worst point of view, in order to support his 
opinion, he would not have written as he has done; for 
when a man is heated by his subject, and is looking out for 
arguments, he seldom finds those that are unfavourable to 
his opinion ; if they are of that complexion, he turns his 
eyes away from them ; and I might refer you to the speech 
of the learned counsel for the prosecution, as a proof of this. 
That learned gentleman very carefully turned his eyes olf 
from those passages which would have given a different 
character to the piece from that which he imputes to it; or if 
he did not entirely omit them, he read them over to you in 
a low tone of voice, which was certainly not the general 
pitch of his speech. It does appear, then, that this gentle¬ 
man is not without the very fault which he charges, but 
charges wrongfully, upon my client. Had the defendant been 
anxious to impress the opinion upon his readers, that the 
punishments which he instances were inflicted without cause ; 
had he .wished to raise forcibly the indignation of his readers 
against such punishments,—punishments which he thinks in¬ 
jurious to the army—he would not have dwelt as he has done 
on the faults of the offenders. But he has not taken such an 
advantage of the question he was agitating as my friend lias 
taken of him. He has told the circumstances which made 
against the offenders, and has, in so doing, offered a justiliea 
.' XU me nrst instance, it must be 

notorious to all of you, gentlemen, that in the case of corporal 
Curtis, the world was ignorant of the transaction, but that 
rumours of so unfriendly a kind were abroad, as to induce 
a patriotic and honourable member to bring the case before 
theHouse of Commons. He conceived its circumstances to 
be different from what they really were, and'that great blame 
attached to the persons who sat on the court-martial. 
JNow, nnght not the writer of this article have availed him¬ 
self of the ignorance of the people, in order to give point, 
to his case, and a false interpretation to the conduct of the 
court-martial? But he does nothing of the kind ; for being 
ignorant of the true state of the ease, lie avows his ignorance, 
lhe case was unknown till Colonel Wardle brought it before 
Parliament nine or tea days ago. The defendant could not, 
therefore, have told you why the sentence was passed upon 
Curtis, but he could have told you the rumours that were 
then in circulation, and which now appear to have been ill- 
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lunded, but which were then so feasible, as to become the 
abject of a motion in Parliament. This case, then, the de- 
rndnnt left on its own merits ; in all the other cases he has 
>ld you distinctly the occasion that gave rise to the 
unishment, and so explicitly, that my learned friend, with 
is usual ingenuity, was desirous of founding a charge upon 
is statement. Of Clifford he observes, that he was sentence 
1 to receive a thousand lashes, for repeatedly striking and 
icking his superior officer. “ One thousand lashes !” For 
hat ? Might he not have stopped here ? Had he been dis¬ 
ced to arraign the sentence of the court-martial as any 
ing rather than candid and fair, he would have stopped 
:re, and not advanced to mention the occasion of the 
mishment; but, by the mention of it, he fritters avvay the 
hole force of the case that my learned friend would fain 
ake out. He says “ for kicking and striking his officer 
d for such an offence no punishment can be too severe, 

,hough a particular mode of punishment may be improper. 

: one point of view, the author loses by this statement, 
d undoes what he had been attempting to do; but the 
jject is taken up again in the course of his discussion, and 
hi he tells you, with apparent reasonabless, that whatever 
2 demerit of the offender may be, though he may deserve 
tth, though he may deserve worse than death, yet the 
nishment appointed for him is wrong in point of policy, 
mgh not in point of justice. Other cases also he men- 
ns in his motto, where the men had been found guilty of 
the charges against them ; and, in the last case, instead 
stopping short when he mentions the sentence, which 
uld have aggravated the statement, and left the pre- 
nption that it had been executed, he fairly tells you that 
lashes were not inflicted, and that the man was marched 
Chatham, It appears, then, these instances are necessari- 
'iven as the groundwork of the discussion and are given 
tie fairest manner. 

’hen comes the discussion itself. I shall not trouble 
with again reading much of it, because it has been re¬ 
led to you so often. On the perusal you will find that the 
er supports his opinion by arguments which are present 
lie mind of every man who has considered the subject, 
aey were not so now, they might be by a little recollection, 
ruse they have been so forcibly urged out of Parliament 
in Parliament, where many members have eloquently 
ten against that mode of punishment which prevails 
ar armj, and, it is a melancholy truth, in our army alone, 
statement made by this writer is copied, but not 
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about is a mere chimera. You have the real existence of it 
before your eyes. It is taking place every day.” 

Gentlemen, the manner in which he states these facts 
deserves particular attention. Had it been his desire to put 
the thing in the worst point of view, in order to support his 
opinion, he would not have written as he has done; for 
when a man is heated by his subject, and is looking out for 
arguments, he seldom finds those that are unfavourable to 
his opinion; if they are of that complexion, he turns his 
eyes away from them ; and I might refer you to the speech 
of the learned counsel for the prosecution, as a proof of this. 
That learned gentleman very carefully turned his eyes off 
from those passages which would have given a different 
character to the piece from that which he imputes to it; or if 
he did not entirely omit them, he read them over to you in 
a low tone of voice, which was certainly not the general 
pitch of his speech. It does appear, then, that this gentle¬ 
man is not without the very fault which he charges, but 
charges wrongfully, upon my client. Had the defendant been 
anxious to impress the opinion upon his readers, that the 
punishments which he instances were inflicted without cause ; 
had he wished to raise forcibly the indignation of his readers 
against such punishments,—punishments which lie thinks in¬ 
jurious to the army—he would not have dwelt as he has done 


on the faults of the offenders. But he has not taken such an 
advantage of the question lie was agitating us my friend has 
taken of him. He has told the circumstances which made 
against the offenders, and has, in so doing, offered a justiliea 

~T ■ ' 'r r « me nrst instance, it must he 

notorious to all of you, gentlemen, that in the case of corporal 
Curtis, the world was ignorant of the transaction, but that 
rumours of so unfriendly a kind were abroad, as to induce 
a patriotic and honourable member to bring the case before 
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founded, but which were then bo feasible, as to become the 
subject of a motion in Parliament. This case, then, the de¬ 
fendant left on its own merits ; in all the other cases he has 
told you distinctly the occasion that gave rise to the 
punishment, and so explicitly, that my learned friend, with 
his usual ingenuity, was desirous of founding a charge upon 
his statement. Of Clifford he observes, that he was sentence 
ed to receive a thousand lashes, for repeatedly striking and 
kicking his superior officer. “ One thousand lashes !” For 
what ? Might he not have stopped here ? Had he been dis¬ 
posed to arraign the sentence of the court-martial as any 
thing rather than candid and fair, he would have stopped 
here, and not advanced to mention the occasion of the 
punishment; but, by the mention of it, he fritters away the 
whole force of the case that my learned friend would fain 
make out. He says “ for kicking and striking his officer;” 
and for such an offence no punishment can be too severe, 
although a particular mode of punishment may be improper. 
In one point of view, the author loses by this statement, 
and undoes what he had been attempting to do; but the 
subject is taken up again in the course of his discussion, and 
then he tells you, with apparent reasonabless, that whatever 
the demerit of the offender may be, though he may deserve 
death, though he may deserve worse than death, yet the 
punishment appointed for him is wrong in point of policy, 
though not in point of justice. Other cases also he men¬ 
tions in his motto, where the men had been found guilty of 
all the charges against them ; and, in the last case, instead 
of stopping short when he mentions the sentence, which 
would have aggravated the statement, and left the pre¬ 
sumption that it had been executed, he fairly tells you that 
the lashes were not inflicted, and that the man was marched 
‘to Chatham, It appears, then, these instances are necessari¬ 
ly given ns the groundwork of the discussion and are given 
in the fairest manner. 

Then comes the discussion itself. I shall not trouble 
you with again reading much of it, because it has been re¬ 
peated to you so often. On the perusal you will find that the 
writer supports his opinion by arguments which are present 
to the mind of every man who has considered the subject. 
If they were not so now, they might be by a little recollection, 
because they have been so forcibly urged out of Parliament 
and in Parliament, where many members have eloquently 
spoken against that mode of punishment which prevails 
in our arm j, and, it is a melancholy truth, in our army alone. 
The statement made by this writer is copied, but not 
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copied closely, after that which has proceeded from the 
pens of some of the ablest officers that have adorned 
our service. It is an echo, but not a full one, of what 
has been repeatedly said in the House of Commons. 
His arguments have been used over and over again and are, 
in fact, embodied in the system which the late administra¬ 
tion carried into practice. The arguments then used are now 
employed by the writer, but in a mitigated form, in support 
of an opinion which he deems it incumbent on him to stale 
strongly to his countrymen. These arguments are various, 
and are not only applicable to his discussion, but I might 
state that his discussion could not have been carried on with¬ 
out them. Some of them may be dangerous, but the subject 
required that the danger should be incurred. One of them 
is founded on a comparison of ours with the French service. 
Gentlemen, it is true, and it is a deplorable truth, that the 
latter is one of the first services in the world in point of dis¬ 
cipline, in point of valour, and of every thing that constitu¬ 
tes a great army. Next to our army, there is none in the 
world that has gained so many victories, that has been so 
constantly sure of success ; none in which the discipline is so 
well observed, and were more is made out of the discipline. 
This is a deplorable fact, and every European power but our 
own has suffered grievously from its truth. Now, was it not 
natural, nay necessary to the argument of this writer, that 
he should appeal to the French discipline, and ask in the 
outset, if such punishments as he condemns are inflicted by 
it ? If he had not said that in the French army the practice 
of flogging is unknown, nothing could have made up for so 
great and obvious a deficiency in his statement. Would not 
the answer have been ready in the mouth of every one, 
“ Do not other armies flog as well as we ?” Would any one 
who approves of flogging in our army, and is capable of 
reading two lines, read thus far, and not stop to exclaim, 
“ Ours is not the only army that flogs its soldiers. France 
does the same, and a great deal worse; it is a necessary 
measure; it is the lot of a soldier ; he must submit to it; 
there is no arguing against it.” This would have been the 
answer of all the military men, and of all others who are 
favourable to the practice. 

After the writer of this discourse had introduced his state¬ 
ment, aware that it was of a delicate nature, that lie had got 
upon dangerous ground, and that his motives might be 
abused, he limits his assertions by the plainest qualifications. 
“ Here,” said he, “ I enter my protest against any unfair 
deduction from what I have advanced—and if any thing 
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surprised me more than the rest in the speech of my learned , 
Viend, it was the manner in which he passed over the limita- 1 
lions of the writer. I shall not go through the whole of 
;hem, but will give you a specimen or two. He says, “ Let 
t not be supposed that we intend these remarks to excite a 
.ague and indiscriininating sentiment against punishment 
iy military law; no, when it is considered that discipline 
dims tbe soul of an army, without which it would at once 
legenerate into a mob,—when the description of persons 
vliich compose the body of what is called an army, and the 
■iluations in which it is frequently placed, are also taken 
11 to account, it will, we are afraid, appear but too evident, 
hat the military code must still be kept distinct from the 
.•ivil, and distinguished by greater promptitude and severity.” 

Tints it is that he vindicates himself, and I should have 
bought he had protected himself from misrepresentation, 
lad 1 not heard the remarks of the learned counsel, with 
ns usual ingenuity, twisted against him the whole of his 
trgumcnl respecting the hardships to which the soldier is 
•xposed. What could he by this proviso have thought to 
wot ret himself against, if not against the insinuation that 
ie was exciting the soldiers to mutiny, by telling them that 
hev are hardly dealt by in being placed under military law, 
n having no trial by jury, and in being subject to such 
ninislimcnts as are known in our army alone ? lie had this 
u bis eye; be was aware of the probability of the charge ; 
aid to protect himself from it, lie protests in plain terms 
igainst such a const ruction being put upon his assertions. 

In like manner, he was aware of a certain class of men 
•ver ready to cry out, that lie was one of those persons who 
ire over oilicious in promoting the wishes of the enemy, 
vho are always dissatisfied with what is done at home, who 
iive nothing hut what is French, and who are fond of raising 
. comparison, that they may exhibit French customs in a fa- 
'ourable light. In order to caution his readers hgainst such 
t construction of his words, on the one hand, and to guard 
hem, on the other, against entertaining such wrong, such 
m-Eiiglish sentiments, lie proceeds in the words I shall now 
cad to you. “ Buonaparte is no favourite of ours, God wot! 
3ut it we were to balance accounts with him on this particul¬ 
ar head, let us see how matters will stand.” He might have 
ppealed to his general conduct since he edited this newspa¬ 
per ; lie might have appealed to the bold and manly tone with 
vliich he has frequently guarded his readers against the de¬ 
igns and character of Buonaparte ; but not satisfied with 
his, he says cxplicity. “ Do not thiuk 1 am holdiug up the 
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enemy to your approbation; it is upon this one subject, and 
on this one alone, that I am of opinion there is not so great 
a difference against his, and in favour of our system.” This 
is the sum and substance of his argument, and this it is both 
loyal and laudable in him to maintain. Had he been the evil- 
minded, seditious, libellous person he is described to be, 
would he have taken occasion to state this ? Had lie been 
disposed to hold up Buonaparte’s conduct to the admiration 
of the soldiers, would he, in the passage which I am now go 
ing to read to you, have dwelt unnecessarily on the severities 
of the French discipline? Alluding to the French ruler's 
treatment of his soldiers, he observes, “ It may be said, that 
lie punishes them in some manner,—that is very tru-; he im¬ 
prisons his refractory troops, occasionally in chains, and in 
aggravated cases be puts them to death.’ Need this wrilei 
have told his readers all this ? Might he not have stopped 
when he had said that it was true the French soldier was pu¬ 
nished in some manner'? Need he have particularised the 
awful punishments which are inflicted upon that soldier in pro 
portion to his crime? He does, in fact, mention punishment:- 
existing under the French discipline, which, in the opinion 
of the majority, will, 1 am afraid, appear more severe than 
flogging. Although it may be his idea that flogging is worse 
than death, yet, 1 believe, were weto poll the country round, wi 
should find but few who would not rather take the punish 
ment of the lash than be sent out to be shot. It may be 
very well in talk to give the preference to death, but if it 
come to the point, I believe that there are but few men, nay, 
but few soldiers, who would not gladly commute it for a 
flogging. How, then, can it be said of this writer, that la- 
holds up to admiration the system of Buonaparte ? Not 
content with stating that he punishes his troops in some man¬ 
ner, he must add, and unnecessarily for his argument, that 
he imprisons them in chains, and puts them to death ; that 
is to say, he-inflicts upon them the most awful of human 
punishments. 

One would have thought, gentlemen, that this might 
have been enough to vindicate the writer’s intention, and 
save from him misrepresentation. Even supposing he had no 
other readers than soldiers, one would have thought that 
he had taken precaution enough to prevent mistakes ; but 
he adds another passage, which puts his intentions beyond 
all doubt, “ We despise and detest those who would tell us 
that there is as much freedom now enjoyed by France as there 
is left in this country,” This gentlemen, 1 will read again, 
because it was hurried over by the learned counsel. “ W< 
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despise and detest those who would tell us that there is as 
much liberty now enjoyed in France as there is left in this 
country.” We give all credit to the wishes of some of our 
great men, yet while any thing remains to us in the shape 
of free discussion, it is impossible that we can sink into the 
abject slavery in which the French people are plunged.” 
Gentlemen, can this writer be called a favourer of France ? 
Could stronger language against the system of the French 
government have been used ? lie speaks of the “ abject sla¬ 
very’ in which the French people are plunged ; and he adds 
in the same strain, and indeed as a very natural conse¬ 
quence, “ we do not envy the general condition of French 
subjects.” There arc many other passages in this publica¬ 
tion, the general purport of which is, that if ever a man had 
a strong opinion against, the character and measures of the 
ruler of France, at the same time thinking highly of his 
military discipline,—an opinion which many of our greatest 
men have held equally and conscientiously—if ever a man 
sent swell an opinion forth to the world, guarded by ex¬ 
planation, and coupled with undeniable facts to support and 
illustrate it,—it is the person on whose conduct you are now 
to pronounce your judgment. 

With respect to the passage in the middle of this publica ¬ 
tion, on which much stress has been laid by the counsel for 
the prosecution, because it was not included in the article fur 
publishing which the Hunts wen tried ; it contains a statement 
of the whole of the general arguments usually urged against 
punishment by flogging, as applied to the case of the militia 
force. These arguments have been often discussed ; they 
have been heard from the mouth of a Windham downwards ; 
and it has been usually admitted, that whatever may he said 
for the punishment of flogging in the line, it is peculiarly 
inapplicable to the militia service. The usual arguments on 
this subject arc forcibly stated by the writer of this piece. 
In order to illustrate them, he takes an instance, and as the 
name of Chilmau eatnc in his way, he makes use of it. But 
lie guards his readers against supposing that he imputes any 
blame to the court-martial which tried this man. The 
writer lias no sooner stated a case, and traced the descrip¬ 
tion of it, than he represents it, not as an individual instance 
but “ as being the probably effects of the system.” His 
language is this, “ Do not imagine that I have held up to 
your particular notice the court-martial which has thus 
sentenced Chilman. I do not mean to confiuc your at¬ 
tention to this particular instance. I take him as I should 
John-a-Noaks, or any one of the militia who is exposed to 
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the same temptation, who, having been taken from his fami¬ 
ly by force, after committing certain irregularities, is punish¬ 
ed in this dreadful and impolitic way.” And by bo doing the 
writer has only followed the example of all the great author¬ 
ities that have gone before him; their arguments have turned 
upon the manner in which the militiamen arc taken from 
there homes, and the hardship of exposing them to this odi¬ 
ous and cruel punishment, when it was not their choice to en¬ 
ter the service; men who, having been accustomed to live 
under the privileges of the civil law, are dragged away from 
its protection. And worse words than these have been ap¬ 
plied to the practice by our own authorities. The writer, 
following the example of others, asks you whether it be fair 
and humane to treat such men with the same severity for a 
venial offence committed with a friend and companion, as you 
inflict on him who enters voluntarily into the service, and 
him who chooses to abandon for the rigours of the military, 
the mercies of the civil law ?—Whether it is equal and just 
to visit both these with the same cruel punishment? This is 
the drift and jetof this writer’s argument. This is tlie way 
in which he was obliged to treat his subject; and in this way 
he has followed the steps of the great characters in our army 
who have written before him. 

Gentlemen, before 1 go any farther, I will ask you to con¬ 
sider how far we have already got in the case you are trying ? 
It is admitted, indeed it cannot be denied, that an English- 
msnhas right, which no power on earth can take away from 
him, to form an opinion - I do not say on the measures and 
character of our rulers ; that right he certainly has, but it is 
not involved in the present question, for this author has dune 
no such thing; it cannot, I say, be denied that an English¬ 
man has the privilege of forming his own opinion upon the 
policy, expediency, and justice of the system that is adopted 
by his rulers. Having formed this opinion, it cannot be 
denied that he has a right to promulgate it; and surely it can 
no more be denied than the two first propositions can lie dis¬ 
puted, that he lias a right to support his own opinion by his 
own arguments, and to recommend its adoption in what he 
may deem the most efficacious manner. And gentlemen, let 
me ask you further, if you will withhold from him the privi¬ 
lege of appealing to such topics as suggest themselves to 
his mind for the enforcement of his opinion, and even for the 
ornament of his discourse ; Are you to tie him down to any 
particular set of subjects ? Will you say to him, “ Have your 
opinion, but take care how you make it known to the world ?” 
Will you say to him, “ Support your arguments, but in so 
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(loins;, you must clioose those we shall point out to you; you 
must steer clear of every t him; that we do not approve of; you 
must take care to state nothing forcibly, to argue dully, to 
support your argument feebly, to illustrate it stupidly.’’ Is 
this free discussion ? Is this the way in which you would 
have that which is done in this country compared with that 
which is done in France? If we have any privilege more im¬ 
portant than another, gentlemen, it is that we may discuss 
freely. And is it by this straitened,—this confined,—this 
emasculated mode of discussing subjects, that etery one of us 
must be regulated, who, when he looks first at home, and 
tlam looks to France, is so thankful for being born in this 
country ; 

Hut, gentlemen, I should like to ask, if tiiis is to be the 
extent of privilege which we are to enjoy 5 1 have hitherto 
merely inquired how far a man may go in support of his ar¬ 
guments by illustrating them ; but if I were to go a step 
fat liter, 1 should not much exceed the bounds of my duty. 
Has not a prison in this country a right to express his feel¬ 
ings too ' Since when is it (.1 would a~k, that we may 
know the era for the purpose of cursing it ! by whom 
was the change brought about, that we may know the au¬ 
thor and execrate his memory,) that an Englishman, feeling 
Strongly on interesting subjects, is prevented from strongly 
and forcibly expressing his feelings ' And are the sufferings 
of British soldiers the only subject from which the feelings 
of compassion should be excluded ? Living as we do in an 
age when charily has a wide and an undisputed dominion ; 
in an age when we see nothing but monuments of compas¬ 
sionate feeling from one end of the country to the other ; in 
which, not only at home, but as though that was too confined 
a sphere, we are ransacking foreign climes for new objects of 
Hslief; when no land is so remote, no place so secluded, as 
not to have a claim on our assistance; no people so barbarous 

so strange as not to excite our sympathy : is this a period 
in which we are to he told that our own soldiers may not 
jjaim our mercy ? Granting that they are not barbarians,— 
' ^anting that they arc not strangers, hut are born amongst 
that they are our kinsmen, our friends, inhabiting the 
HMnc country, and worshipping at the same altars.—granting 
that far from being unknown to us, we know them by the 
,,I^ne)its they have rendered us, and by the feeling that we 
jWPe them a debt of gratitude never to be repaid,—I put it to 
jap 11 ! gentlemen, whether wc are to exclude them from what 
ffljp S‘ ve to : 'N mankind ; from the benefit of our feelings and 
ggpr sympathy; from the universal law of nature which gives 
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to all the victims of cruelty, however distant, however 
estranged, a home, a settlement, in every compassion¬ 
ate heart? Is this a discovery of the present time ? Hut it, is 
unnecessary to put it more home to your bosoms. If any 
one subject is nearer to our hearts than another, or ought to 
he so to British subjects, it is the condition and treatment of 
our brave troops, to whom we owe so much, to whom we 
owe a load of gratitude which was never so heavy as it is at. 
presen!, and in whom now all our hopes are centered. How, 
gentlemen, can you visit a person with two years’ imprison¬ 
ment in a dungeon, who, feeling strongly upon a subject of so 
much interest, expresses his feelings with that, warmth which 
he cannot but fed, and which it becomes him to shew? If ho 
had no such feeling lie would have been unworthy of his sub¬ 
ject, and having such feeling, had lie shrunk from giving vent 
to it, he would have proved his cowardice: he has, however, 
hern particularly cautions ; lie has done little more than rea¬ 
son the point; he has not given full vent to Ids sentiments, 
but in as much as he has connected his emotions with his 
argument, you are to take what he has said as a proof of a 
sincere and an honest heart. 

1 have already stated to you that the opiuons expressed in 
this publication are not the sentiments of this author alone: 
but that they were originally broached by the ablest men of 
the country ; men whose high rank in the army render them 
not the worse witnesses for the defendant. I have now in 
my hand a work by Sir Robert Wilson—an officer whom to 
name is to praise—but who to describe him in proper colours, 
ought to he traced through his whole career of service, from 
the day lie first entered the army, up to the present time: 
whose fame stands upon record in alnost every land where a 
battle has been fought by the Bnglish troops, whether in 
this or in the last war. It is perfectly well known to yoil 
that, on one occasion by his own personal prowess he saved 
the life of the Emperor of Germany, for which servict he re¬ 
ceived the honour of kuightliood. You must all know that 
afterwards through the campaign in Germany, when serving 
with tiie allied armies, he rendered himself celebrated by 
his skill and courage; as well as with our gallant army in 
Egypt. But not merely is he an ardent friend to the British 
cause; he is known throughout the whole of the British 
army as one of its most enthusiastic defenders. Far from 
being a friend to Buonaparte,—of whom and of his friends 
you have heard so much to-day,—nothing more distinguish¬ 
es him than an implacable hatred to that enemy of his coun¬ 
try. To so great a length has he carried this, that 1 believe 
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there is no spot of European ground, except England and 
Portugal, in which he would be secure of his life; so hos¬ 
tile has been his conduct and so plain and direct his charges 
against Buonaparte, that from the period when he published 
his well known work (containing aspersions against that 
person, which for the honour of human nature one would 
fain hope are unfounded) he has been held in an abhorrence 
by the ruler of France, equal to that which Sir Robert 
Wilson has displayed against him. From 180G, when the 
plans for the regulation of the army were in agitation, and 
when he published those opinions which the defendant ha? 
now republished, up to the present time, he has not receiv¬ 
ed any marks of the displeasure of the government, but on 
the contrary lias been promoted to higher and to higher 
honours; and has at length been placed in a distinguished 
situation near the king himself. During the discussions on 
our military system, when all men of liberal minds were 
turning their attention to the subject, with laudable promp 
titude and public spirit, lie addressed a letter to Mr. Pitt, 
and entitled it, “ An Inquiry into the present State of the 
Military Force of the British Empire, with a view to its reor¬ 
ganization”—that is to say, with a view to its improvement. 
Sir Robert Wilson, with, perhaps objectionable taste, using 
the word reorganization, which is derived from the French. 
In this publication, the gallant officer, animated by love for 
the army, and zeal for the cause of bis country, points out 
what be conceives to be the great defects of our military sys¬ 
tem ; and the greatest of all these he holds to be the practice 
of Hogging. He describes this punishment to be the great 
cause which prevents the recruiting of tlu? army, and which 
in one word, produces all manner of mischief to the service 
ruining the character of the soldier, and chilling his zeal. I 
dare say, gentlemen, that you already begin to recollect some¬ 
thing which you have heard this day; I dare say you recol¬ 
lect that the defendant is expressly charged with a wish to 
deter persons from enlisting, and to create dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the soldiery because he wrote against flogging. 
But Sir Robert Wilson, you now sec, thinks that very oppo¬ 
site effects are to be produced by altering the system. There 
are fifteen or twenty pages of the pamphlet in my hand which 
contain an argument to support this opinion. And when 
you shall hear how the subject is treated by Sir Robert, you 
will perceive how impossible it is for u person who feels, to 
avoid, in such a discussion, the use of strong expressions. 
You will, as I read, see that Sir Robert comes from gene¬ 
rals to particulars at once, and describes all the miwliw 
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of military punishment. He first stales that, “ corporal 
punishment is a check upon the recruiting of the army;” he 
then goes on, “ My appeal is made to the officers of the 
army and the militia, for there must be no marked discrimi¬ 
nation between these two services, notwithstanding there 
may be a great difference in their different modes of treating 
the soldiery. 1 shall sedulously avoid all personal allu¬ 
sions,” (and, gentlemen, you will observe the present 
defendant has been equally cautious,—not a single per¬ 
sonal allusion is to be found throughout his discussion,) 
“ The object in view is of greater magnitude than the 
accusation of individual malefactors." (Malefactors, gentle¬ 
men, a much stronger word than can he found in thcpublica- 
lion of the defendant) “ 1 shall not enter into particulars of 
that excess of punishment, which in many instances has been 
attended with the most fatal consequences. I will not, by 
quoting examples, represent a picture m too frightful a 
colouring for patient examination." Sir Robert Wilson 
then alludes to the crimes from which this dreadful punish¬ 
ment is inflicted, lie says, “ How many soldiers whose 
prime of life has been passed in the service, and who have 
behaved- with unexceptionable conduct, bate been whip! 
eventually for an accidental indiscretion. Intoxication is an 
odious vice, and, since the Duke of York has been al the 
head of the army, officers have ceased to pride themselves 
upon the insensate capability of drinking; but, nevertheless, 
Hogging is too severe as a general punishment lor what, has 
been the practice ol officers.” Here, you see gentlemen, the 
gallant writer brings in aid of his argument an allusion of a 
much more delicate nature than any that has been made by 
the defendant, lie speaks of the misconduct ol officers, and 
leads the mind to contrast the tiivial consequences of mis¬ 
conduct to them with the severe punishment that awaits Un- 
soldier guilty of the same offence. A more delicate subject 
than this cannot be imagined. It is as much as if lie said, 
“ Do not punish the poor private so cruelly for a fault which 
his superior does not scruple frequently'to permit, and for 
which no chastisement is awarded to ’him.” Sir Robert 
proceeds—“ Absence from quarters is a great fault and must 
be checked : but is there no allowance to he made for young 
men, and the temptations which may occur to seduce such 
an occasional neglect of duty ■ " Gentlemen, do you not im¬ 
mediately, on hearing this, recur to the language used by 
the defendant when describing the imaginary case of Robcr, 
Chilman ? This is exactly his argument; he too, thinks tinq 
allowance ought to be made for a young man, particuluri s 
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| one forced into the service, who may, as he says, after a hard 
\ day’s exercise, meet with some of his companions, and in- 
idulge somewhat beyond the bounds of sobriety; and he also 
thinks what Sir Robert Wilson has thought and published 
before him, that flogging is a very improper punishment to 
be inflicted on such a person for such an indiscretion. The 
pamphlet then in glowing language—language much more 
forcible than that of the publication which you have to try, 
—describes the ill effects of flogging. “ Corporal punish¬ 
ments never yet reformed a corps, but they have totally 
ruined many a man, who would have proved under milder 
treatment, a meritorious soldier. They break the spirit without 
amending the disposition.” And now, I beseech you, mark 
the high colouring of this officer, after all you have heard 
denounced against the description of the defendant. “ Whilst 
the lash strips the back, despair writhes round the heart, 
gud tiie miserable culprit viewing himself as fallen below the 
rank of bis fellow species, can no longer attempt the reco¬ 
very of his station in society. Can the brave man, and he 


endowed with any generosity of feeling, forget the mortify¬ 
ing, vile condition in which he was exposed ? Does not, 
therefore, t.be cat-o-nine-tails defeat the chief object of 
punishment ?” 

Sir Robert Wilson then comes to the comparison between 
the French military discipline and ours, on which so much 
Stress has been laid in support of the prosecution, and you 
yvill hear, that this defendant has said nothing on this subject 
which had not before appeared in the pamphlet I have now in 
mv hand. He says, “ Gentlemen who justly boast the most 
liberal education in the world, have familiarized themselves 
to a degree of punishment which characterises no other 
nation in Europe;” thus, in fact, supplying the defendant 
with the words of this publication : “ Here alone is still per • 
jjctratcd,”^ &e. In a subsequent paragraph Sir Robert Wilson 
specifics France by name, so essential was the notice of the 
french discipline to his argument. He savs, “England 
Ahould not be the last nation to adopt humane improvements 
prance allows of flogging only in her marine.” In conclu¬ 
sion, the gallant officer appeals to the character of the pre¬ 
sent age, which he says, “is a remarablc epoch in the his¬ 
tory of the world. Civilization is daily making the most 
tapid progress, and humanity is triumphing hourly over the 
Jast enemies of mankind. But whilst the African excites 

the R 0I ^ a u S T n - ? f the nation > aud engages the attention of 
the British legislature,—the British soldier,—their fellow- 
countryman—the gallant, faithful protector of their liberties 
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and champion of their honour, is daily exposed to suffer 
under an abuse of that power, with which ignorance or a bad 
disposition may be armed.” 

Gentlemen, I think I may venture to say, that in this 
passage also you recognize something which you have this 
day heard before. You may recollect the humble attempt 
of the humble individual who now addresses you, and who 
asked you whether those who fuel so much for strangers, 
might not be allowed to feel a little for the defenders of their 
country. The only difference is, that Sir Robert Wilson’s 
language is more forcible,—more impressive. His picture- 
stands more boldly out, his language throughout is more 
glowing than that used by defendant, or by his advocate. 

[Mr. Brougham then alluded to the opinions of General 
Stewart, of the 95th regiment, who, when a brigadier- 
general, published a pamphlet, entitled, “ Outlines of 
a Plan for the general Reform of the British Land 
Forces.”] 

This officer first asks, “ IIow will the several parts of oiu- 
present military discipline be reconciled to common sense, 
or to any insight into men and things?” and then proceeds 
to specify the errors in onr system which cannot be so re 
conciled. The chief of these is the mode of punishment, 
which, it should seem, every friend to the British artny unites 
to condemn. lie says, “ The frequent infliction of corporal 
punishment in our armies tends strongly to debase the minds 
and destroy the high spirit of the soldiery ; it renders a system 
of increasing rigour necessary ; it deprives discipline of the in¬ 
fluence of honour, and destroys the subordination of the heart, 
which can alone add voluntary zeal to the cold obligations of 
duty.” Again,—“The perpetual recurrence to the infliction of 
infamy on a soldier by the punishment of flogging, is one of 
the most mistaken modes for enforcing discipline which can In 
conceived.'! And then, gentlemen, as if there were some 
fatality attending the discussion of this question,—as if there 
was something which prevented any one’s touching the sub¬ 
ject without comparing the military discipline of France with 
our own,—General Stewart is scarcely entered on his argu¬ 
ment before he is in the middle of this comparison, lb- 
says, “ In the French army a soldier is often shot, but he 
rarely receives corporal punishment, and in no other service 
is discipline preserved on truer principles.” You thus hear, 
gentlemen, what General Stewart says upon the superior 
discipline of the French army ; he holds it up as a pattern to 
our service,—a service in which he is one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished individuals. 
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But lest it should be said that these were young officers 
(although were we to reckon their campaigns or even 
their victories, we might esteem them old)—lest deference 
may be denied to their opinions because deficient in experi¬ 
ence,—and, above all, to shew you that this subject, the 
more it is'considered, the more does it teem with vindica¬ 
tions of the defendant,—to shew you that it is a subject 
calculated not only to animate the feelings of the young, but 
even to melt the chill of age,—to satisfy you that, although 
emotion may have generally become blunt under the pres¬ 
sure of years, yet this is more than compensated for by the 
longer experience of the mischiefs which arise from the hor¬ 
rible system of Hogging, an experience which occasions the 
deliberate judgment of the old to rival the indignation of the 
youthful,—I will now produce to you the publication of a 
veteran,—a publication also intended to point out, for the 
purpose of doing away with them, these defects which tar¬ 
nish our military discipline. T allude to a work from the 
pen of an officer in the highest ranks of the service—Lieute¬ 
nant-general Money—who, since the writing of that work, 
has been promoted to the station of a full general. You 
shall now hear what he says oil the subject of (logging; lie 
whose years are numerous as his services, and who is esteem¬ 
ed one of the strictest disciplinari 11 s on the staff: an officer 
to whom the command of a district lias been entrusted, a 
signal proof of the confidence reposed by government in his 
honour and military skill. You have been told that attack¬ 
ing the scourge as applied to the backs of our soldiers, has 
a tendency to injure the army, and to deter persons from 
entering into it; General Money, you will find, speaks 
directly to these points, and you will find him declaring 
that this practice which our author condemns, does itself 
occasion desertion, and deters persons from entering into 
the military service of their country. The publication to 
which I allude is, “ A letter to the right honourable William 
Windham, on the defence of the country at the present crisis 
•by Lieutenant-general Money.” lie says, “ I beg leave* 
Sir, to submit to you, and to his Majesty’s ministers a mea¬ 
sure, the adoption of which will, in the opinion of every mi¬ 
litary man I have conversed with on the subject, bid fair to 
put a stop to desertion.” This measure, which in the opi- 
•mon of every military man is likely to produce so desirable 
an effect, you will find to be neither more nor less than the 
pleasure which this defendaut recommends, and has exerted 
vumself to bring about, namely the discontinuance of flog¬ 
ging. He goes on—“ When a man deserts, and he is taken, 
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he's liable to be shot: that, indeed, is seldom inflicted for 
the first offence, but he is punished in a manner that is not 
only a disgrace to a nation that boasts of its freedom and its 
humanity, but is an injury to the recruiting our army. It 
strikes such a terror into the peasantry ot the country. The 
culprit is tied up to the halberts, in the presence of the whole 
regiment, and receives six or eight hundred lashes, some¬ 
times a thousand. He faints !—he recovers, and faints 
again!!—and some expire soon after the punishment! It 
wounds my feelings when I reflect on the dreadful sufferings 
of men 1 have seen a.id been obliged to see, thus cruelly 
punished; and what other epithet can be used than cruel? 
I have told men that I wished the sentence had been death ; 
and true it is, that there arc men who have preferred death 
to the disgrace and punishment.” 

Gentlemen, I put to you these passages out of the diffe¬ 
rent publications, published by those gallant, distinguished, 
and experienced officers ; and I ask you, whether you will 
send the defendant to a dungeon for doing that which has 
procured them the highest honours,—the favour of their so¬ 
vereign, and the approbation of their country ? 

I intreat you to reflect on the publication which is charged 
in the indictment with being libellous ; and which has hern 
commented on by the gentleman opposite; and I beg you 
would recal to mind the comments he has made upon it. 
He has told you it has a tendency, and must have hern 
published with an intention to excite mutiny and disaffec¬ 
tion in our army, by drawing a contrast unfavourable to our 
service when compared with the French; that it will induce 
the soldiers to join the standard of France and to rebel against 
their officers ; and lastly, that it will prevent persons from 
entering into the service. Can Sir Robert Wilson, gentle; 
men, can General Stewart, or can the veteran officer whose 
very expressions the writer has used, by any stretch of fan¬ 
cy, be conceived to have been actuated by such intentions : 
Were they such madmen as desire to alienate the men from 
their officers, and to disincline others from entering into the 
army of which they were commanders, and of which they 
were the firmest friends; to indispose men towards the 
defence of their own country, and lead them to wish for 
a foreign and a French yoke ? Can you stretch your fancy to 
the thought of imputing to them 9uch motives as these < 
You see the opinions they have given to the world ; with 
what arguments, and with what glowing, I will even say vio¬ 
lent language, they have expressed themselves. And shall 
it be said that this defendant, who uses language not nearly 
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so strong, lias published a work which has such a fatal ten¬ 
dency, or that he was actuated by so infernal ail intention ? 
An intention which in these officers would argue downright 
madness ; but an intention which, in the author of this pub¬ 
lication, would shew him fit only for the society of demons ; 
Unless you are convinced, not only that what is innocent at 
Westminster is libellous here, but, that what is commendable 
in these officers is diabolical in the defendant, you cannot 
sentence him to a dungeon for doing that which has obtain¬ 
ed the kindness of the sovereign, and the gratitude of the 
country for those distinguished men. 

I have heard so much about invidious topics, about dan¬ 
gerous subjects of discussion ; I have seen so much twisting 
of expression to give them a tendency to produce disaffec¬ 
tion, and 1 know not what besides, in the people of this 
country—that I am utterly at a loss to conceive any one 
subject, whether it relate to military discipline or to civil 
polity, that is not liable to the same objection. I will put my 
defence on this ground : If any one of those subjects which 
are commonly discussed in this country, and particularly of 
those relative to the army, cm be handled in a way to pre¬ 
vent expressions from being twisted by ingenuity, or con¬ 
ceived by some to have a tendency to produce discontent,— 
if any mode of treating such subjects can be pointed out to 
me, in which we shall be safe, allowing the argument of my 
learned friend to be just,—I will give up this case, and con¬ 
fess that the intention of the defendant was that which is im¬ 
puted to him. Is there, to take an obvious instance, a subject 
more common-place than that of the miserable defects which 
now exist in the commissariat of our army ? I only select 
this because it comes first to my thoughts. Has it not 
always happened that in the unfortunate necessity of a retreat, 
all mouths have resounded with the ill conduct of the com¬ 
missary? Has it not been said in the hearing of the army 
and of the country, that the distresses of our troops on a 
retreat were increased by their want of food, owing to the 
inadequacy of our commissariat staff? But we have not only 
been in the habit of blaming particular instances of neglect,— 
we have also taken upon ourselves to blame the system itself. 
Nay, we have gone farther ; we have placed our commissariat 
in comparison with that of France, and we have openly and 
loudly given the preference to the enemy’s system. And 
why may not the defendant do the same with reference to 
another point of military discipline ? Can you fancy a subject 
more dangerous, or which is more likely to occasion mutiny 
and revolt than that of provisions, if you tell the soldier that 
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through the neglect of his government he runs the risk of 
being starved, while in the same breath you add, that Bona¬ 
parte’s troops are well supplied, through the attention which 
he pays to this most important branch of a general’s duty ? 
Yet, gentlemen, no one has ever been censured, nor has it 
been said that it was his intention to excite confusion, be¬ 
cause he has condemned that delicate part of our military 
system which relates to providing the soldiers with food. 

In truth, we must submit to these discussions, if we would 
have any discussion at all. Strong expressions may, indeed, 
be pointed out here and there in a publication on such topics, 
and one may be more strong than another. When he is 
heated, a man will express himself warmly. And, am 1 to be 
told, that in discussing a subject which interests all men, no 
man is to express himself with force ? Is it the inllamatory ten¬ 
dency of this publication, or is it, in one word, the eloquence 
with which the writer has treated his subject, that has excit¬ 
ed alarm and instigated the present prosecution ? If lie had 
handled the matter dully, coldly, stupidly, he might have 
gone on to the end of time ; lie would never have heard a 
breath of censure, seen, a line of Information, or produced 
an atom of efleet. If warmth is not to he pardoned in dis¬ 
cussing such topics, to what arc the feelings of men to he 
confined? 

I shall, perhaps, hear—Coniine yoursevos to such subjects 
as do not affect the feelings,—to matters that are indifferent 
alike to all men ; go to arithmetic,—take up abstract points 
of law ,—“ tear passion to tatters” upon questions in addition 
and subtraction,—he as warm as you please on special plead¬ 
ing,—there is time sufficient for the workings of the heart : 
but beware of wlmt interests all mankind, more specially your 
own countrymen ; touch not the fate and fortune of the 
British army. Beware of those subjects which concern the 
men who advance but to cover themselves with victory, and 
who retreat but to eclipse the fame of their valour by the yet 
higher glory of their patient endurance; men who then re¬ 
turn to their homes clothed in laurels, to receive the punish 
ment of the lash, which you inflict on the meanest and most 
unnatural malefactors ! Let us hear nothing of the “ charnel 
houses of the West Indies,” as Sir Robert Wilson calls 
them, that yawn to receive the conquerors of Corunna 1 Be¬ 
ware of touching on these points; beware of every thing 
that would animate every heart; that would make the very 
stones shudder as they re-echo your sound, and awaken the 
rocks to listen and to weep ! You must not treat such sub¬ 
jects at all, or else you must do it coolly, regularly, gradual- 
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ly allowing yourselves to glow by some scale, of which my 
learned friend is no doubt in possession ; you must keep to 
a line which is so fine that no eye but his can perceive it. 

This may not be ! this must not be ! While we continue 
to live in England it may not be ; while we remain unsub¬ 
dued by that egregious tyrant, who persecutes all freedom, 
with a rancour which only oppressors can know; that tyrant 
against whom the distinguished officers I have been quoting, 
wage a noble and an efficient resistance, and against whom 
this defendant, in his humbler sphere, has been zealous 
in his opposition;—that tyrant whose last and most high¬ 
ly prized victory is that which he has gained over the 
liberty of discussion. Yes, gentlemen, while that tyrant 
enslaves his own subjects, and turns them loose to en¬ 
slave others, no man under his sway dares attempt more 
than calmly and temperately to discuss his measures. Wri¬ 
ters in his dominions must guage their productions accord¬ 
ing to the standard established by my learned friend, of 
which he lias one duplicate and Buonaparte’s attorney-gen¬ 
eral the other ; they must square their argument accord¬ 
ing to that rule ; and adjust the warmth of their language 
to a certain defined temperature. When they treat of the 
tyrant’s ambitious and oppressive policy ; when they treat 
of the rigours of his military conscription; they must keep 
to the line which has this day been marke t out in this court. 
Should they go beyond that line,—should they engage in 
their subject with an honest zeal, and treat it with a force 
likely to gain conviction,—that is to say, should they treat 
it after the manner of the writer of this composition which 
is now before you,—they may lay their account with being 
dragged forth to he shot without a trial, like the unhappy 
bookseller of Nuremberg, or with being led in mockery to a 
court, and after the forms of a judicial investigation are 
gone through, consigned by the decision of the judges to 
years of imprisonment. 

And yet, gentlemen, there is some excuse for Buonaparte, 
when he acts in this manner. His government, as he well 
knows, is bottomed in. injustice and cruelty. If you search 
and lay bare its foundation, you must necessarily shake it to 
its centre,—its safety consists in silence and obscurity ! 
Above all, it is essential to its power that the cruelty of his 
military system should not be attacked, for on it does he 
rest his greatness. The writer, therefore, who should treat 
in a nervous style of the rigour of his conscription, could 
expect nothing but severe punishment. 
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But happily, things in this country are a little different. 
Our constitution is bottomed in law and in justice, and in 
the great and deep foundation of universal liberty ! It may, 
therefore, court inquiry. Our establishments thrive in open 
day—they even flourish surrounded and assailed by the 
clamour of faction. Our rulers may continue to discharge 
their several duties, and to regulate the affairs of the state, 
while their ears are dinned with tumult. They have nothing 
to fear from the inquiries of men. Let the public discuss, 
—so much the better. Even uproar is wholesome is Eng¬ 
land, while a whisper may be fatal in France ! 

But you must take it with you, in deciding on the merits 
of this publication, that it is not upon our military system 
that the defendant has passed his reflections,—it is not our 
military system that he condemns. His exertions are di¬ 
rected to remove a single flaw which exists on the surface 
of that system.—a speck of rottenness which mars its beau¬ 
ty, and is destructive of its strength. Our military system 
in general, he admires in common with us all; he animad¬ 
verts upon a taint and not. upon its essence ; upon a blot 
which disfigures it, and not upon a part of its structure. 
He wishes you to remove an exercscnce which maybe pulled 
away without loosening the foundation, and the rest will 
appear the fairer, and remain so much the sounder and 
more secure. 

You are now, gentlemen, to say hv your verdict whether 
the mere reading of this publication,—taking all its parts 
together,—not easting aside its limitations ami qualifica¬ 
tions, but taking it as it appears in this paper, you are nou 
to say, whether the mere perusal of it in this shape is 
likely to produce those effects which have been described hv 
the counsel for the prosecution,—effects which have never 
yet been produced by the infliction of the punishment 
itself.' This consideration gentlemen, seems to deserve your 
very particular attention, if you can say aye to this, vouwill 
then bring your verdict against the defendant,—and not 
only against him, but against me, his advocate, who have 
spoken to you much more freely than he has done,—ami 
against those gallant officers who have so ably condemned 
the pratice which he condemns,—and against the country 
which loudly and rightfully demands an attention to its best 
interests,—and against the stability of tiie British Con¬ 
stitution ! 
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STATE OF PUIU.IC OPINION.—THE MILAN COMMISSION. 

Few events have excited a more deep and general interest, 
among the people of England, than the arrival of Queen Ca¬ 
roline in June 1820, and the proceedings which the king, 
her husband, inime iiately compelled his ministers, most re¬ 
luctantly, most clearly against their own fixed opinions, and 
therefore most certainly against their duty, to institute 
against Her Majesty, for the purpose of degrading her and 
dissolving the marriage. Nor was there the least difference 
of opinion in the country, whether among those who sided 
with the Queen, or those who blamed her most, upon 
the injustice and intolerable cruelty of this conduct on the 
King’s part. No one pretended to doubt that, from the 
time of her first coming to England, and her marriage with 
the Prince of Wales, she had been treated as no wife before 
ever was, and tlmt after a few months permission to reside 
nominally under the same roof, but without enjoying any 
Other rights of a wife, she had been compelled to live apart 
from her husband, and had even received a written notice 
from him that this separation must be Considered as for life. 
That every engine of annoyance had been set in motion to 
render her life miserable was also universally known ; and 
every one was aware, that, after all temptations had been 
thrown in the way to seduce her from her conjugal duty, 
that a pretext might be obtained for justifying the continual 
111 treatment of which she was the victim, she had triumphed 
aver all those arts, escaped those snares, and been declared 
guiltless by a secret tribunal appointed in 1806, to try her 
behind her back, without any one present oh her part, and 
composed of the political and personal friends of the Prince. 

Wherefore, when it was asserted that during her residence 
an the continent, whither she had by a continuance of the 
lame persecution been at last driven, her conduct had been 
watched and found incorrect, all men said, that if blame 
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there was, a far larger share of it fell on her royal husband 
than on herself. But when it was found that he the wrong¬ 
doer, was resolved to vent upon his victim the consequences 
of his own offences,—when it was known that he whose 
whole life since his marriage, had been a violation of his 
marriage vows, was determined to destroy his consort af¬ 
ter deserting and ill-using her—and when it was announced 
that his design was, to obtain a release from the nuptial ties, 
which had never for an hour held him fast, on the pretence 
of the party so deeply injured by his inconstancy and his op¬ 
pressions having at length fallen into the snares set for her— 
the public indignation knew no bounds and i ll the people 
with one voice exclaimed against a proceeding so indecently 
outraging every principle of humanity and of justice. Whe¬ 
ther the facts alleged were true or false, the people never 
gave themselves a moment’s trouble to inquire ; and if the 
whole ease should be confessed or should he proved, it was 
quite the same thing ; he who had done the wrong had no 
right to take advantage of it, and if every one tittle of the 
charges made, had been admitted by the party accused, 
the people were resolved to stand between her and her per¬ 
secutor’s injustice. 

Ail attempt was made to hurry the House of Commons 
into the consideration of the subject, before time could be 
given for that expression of feeling in the country, which 
the King’s friends were well aware must speedily become 
loud and general. But the Queen’s friends were not to be 
thrown off their guard. Messrs. Brougham and Denman, 
her Attorney and Solicitor-general, were fully prepared for 
this sudden movement. It was most signally discomfited. 
A delay of some days was forced upon the government by the 
Queen’s Attorney-gfeneral entering unexpectedly at. large 
into the whole case; and Mr. Canning, to his infinite 
honour, bore such testimony to the virtues and accomplish¬ 
ments of the illustrious princess, whose honour, whose sta¬ 
tion, and indeed whose life was assailed, that a division, 
among the ministers was plainly indicated. 

The temper and disposition of the house on this memorable 
occasion, was observed to be anxiously watched by the King’s 
friends ; and the Duke of Wellington sat the whole night 
under the gallery an attentive listener, and with frequent 
communications to and from those rhore immediately engaged 
in the conflict. All men now felt deep regret that this illus- 
trison person had only of late betaken himself to the pursuits 
of civil life; for his penetrating sagacity, as well as his 
honouablc feelings, would have been an ample security against 
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suffering such a course as the King seemed bent upon pursu¬ 
ing, had his Grace been in a position to exercise his proper 
authority over his colleagues and his master, and to sway 
their councils as he has since done upon the most important 
occasions. Nor would the same security have been wanting 
for the country, had Lord Wellesley fortunately been inhis 
appropriate position, at the helm of affairs. No one was 
calculated to have such influence over the royal mind; and no 
one would more certainly have exerted it in the direction 
which the best interests of the country, as well as the King’s 
own honour, so plainly pointed out. But the counsels of 
inferior men prevailed ; or rather, the resistance of inferior 
minds only was opposed to the vehemence of the royal will; 
and it was determined that a hill of pains and penalties should 
he introduced with all the influence of the crown, for the 
purpose of dissolving the marriage and degrading the Queen- 
consort from her exalted station. The offence alleged 
against her, being adultery, would have been high treason 
had it been committed within the realm. There were doubts 
among lawyers whether or not it could be so considered if 
committed abroad, and certainly the whole proceedingwas 
sufficiently encumbered with difficulties to make its au¬ 
thors anxious that whatever provision loaded it with addi¬ 
tional obstacles should be avoided. Accordingly no question 
was made of higher penalties than degradation and divorce. 

It would be needless to enter into the details of this un¬ 
paralleled and most, disgraceful affair. It is enough if we 
run over the heads merely of its history. The decided re¬ 
pugnance of the House of Commons to the whole proceed¬ 
ing, compelled the ministers to defer the appointment of a 
select committee, for which they had moved in both houses. 
Mr. Wilberforcc, whose patriotism, ^matured wisdom, and 
superiority to all factious views, pointed him out as the fit 
person to resist the threatened mischief, and dictate the terms 
which should bind all parties, brought forward a proposition 
for addressing the Queen, after the negotiation between the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagli ou the King’s part, 
Messrs. Brougham and Denman on Her Majesty’s, had 
failed ; and the House having agreed to the motion, he as 
mover, accompanied by Mr. Stuart Wortlcy,* the seconder, 
Mr. Bankcs, and Sir T. Acland, proceeded to wait upon her 
with the House’s resolutions, declaring its opinion that the 
Queen might without any sacrifice of her honour, accede to 
the King’s .proposal of leaving the country, upon full secu- 
rity being given of enjoying her revenue under the sanction 
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of parliament. Her Majesty received the deputation of the 
Commons with that great dignity of demeanour which was 
so habitual to her upon proper occasions, and was altogether 
unmixed with haughtiness or insolence; but she declined 
in decided, though kindly terms, acceding to a request which 
must leave her conduct exposed to suspicion. “ As a sub¬ 
ject of the state,'’ she said, “ I shall bow with deference, 
and, if possible, without a murmur, to every act of the sove¬ 
reign authority. But as an accused and injured Queen, I 
owe to the King, to myself, and to all my fellow-subjects, 
not to consent to the sacrifice of any essential privileges, or 
withdraw my appeal to those principles of public justice, 
which are alike the safeguard of the highest and the hum¬ 
blest individuals.” 

It now became apparent that the inquiry preparatory to 
the bill must proceed. Her Majesty petitioned the House 
of Lords to be heard by her counsel against a secret com¬ 
mittee being appointed to examine her conduct in her ab¬ 
sence ; and the counsel were at half an hour’s notice heard, 
but in vain. It was on this occasion that Mr. Denman, in 
allusion to-tlie well-known adviser of the Milan commission, 
Sir John Leach, whose counsels, so pleasing to the King, 
were supposed to be guided by the desire of supplanting Lord 
Eldon and obtaining the Great Seal, made that memorable 
quotation from Shakspeare, which was so manifestly delight¬ 
ful to Lord Eldon, and certainly as distasteful to Sir John. 

Rome busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging cozening knave to get some office, 

Hath devised this slander. 

The Lords then appointed a secret committee, to whom 
papers in a sealed green hag were delivered. After examin¬ 
ing these in secret, they reported that a Bill of Degradation 
and Divorce should he brought in, which was accordingly 
done ; and it was read a first time on the 5th of July. After 
rejecting an application from the Queen to be furnished with 
lists of the witnesses against her, the 17th of August was 
fixed for proceeding witli the case. 

On that day this unexampled proceeding commenced,—a 
proceeding in which the forms of the constitution were ob¬ 
served, while its spirit was outraged at every step,—a pro¬ 
ceeding over which the ferocious tyranny of Henry VII1. 
presided, although the customs of parliament were observed 
throughout, and which afforded a practical proof, that influ¬ 
ence may, with a little delay, effect in the nineteenth century 
almost all that undisguised and unmitigated prerogative could 
accomplish in the sixteenth. 
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The first movement of the Queen’s counsel was to demur, 
as it were, to the bill, and call upon the House to reject it 
upon the ground of justice and of all constitutional princi¬ 
ples, whether the statements in the preamble were true or 
false. In this preliminary argument, Mr. Denman was 
universally allowed to have principally distinguished himself j 
and his great display of eloquence, raised high expectations 
of what might be accomplished by him during the subse¬ 
quent stages of the cause—expectations which, however 
high, were surpassed by the performance. Every effort, 
however, was for the present unavailing, either to stop the 
government in its course, or animate and alarm the peers 
into a resistance on behalf of the constitution and the country 
All without perhaps one exception, both of the governcment 
and of both Houses, abhorred the measure; and if they could 
have been sure that throwing it out immediately, would not 
have occasioned a change of ministry, assuredly the bill ne¬ 
ver would have remained one hour in existence. But then, 
as in much later times, the great fear was of letting in the 
opposition; and Tories were daily seen adandoning their 
whole principles, upon the pretence that they had no other 
way of preventing what, to their eyes, seemed the most formi¬ 
dable of all events,—exactly as in the present day we have 
seen Whigs giving up their most sacred opinions one after 
another, and attaching not the weight of a feather to re - 
trenclunent and popular rights, and the progress of reform, 
and the rights of colonies, and the maintenance of peace, and 
the extinction of Slavey, and the prevention of the Slave 
Trade itself, when weighed in the balance against the one 
evil of a change which should let in their adversaries, and 
turn out their patrons from the dispensation of court favour. 

The Preliminary objection, in the nature of a demurrer, 
being overruled, the bill proceeded; that is, the ease against 
the Queen was opened, and witnesses were examined to 
prove it, after the Attorney-general had opened the charge 
in a long speech of minute detail,—a course which was ex¬ 
tremely ill considered by the advocates of the bill, who 
would not at all trust their foreign witnesses ; for being 
their detailed statements wholly by the result of 
the Milan commission, the manifest discrepancies between 
the answers which their questions shewed that they expect¬ 
ed to get, ami those actually given, afforded constant oc¬ 
casion to their adversaries to cast discredit upon the testi¬ 
mony. It ought to be mentioned, as one of the manifold 
irregularities of this proceeding, that now for the first time 
members .of one house acted as counsel at the bar of the 
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other, in a bill on which they must, if it passed that other, 
themselves come to sit as judges. But the extreme incon¬ 
venience of the Attorneys and Solicitors-gcnc^t of both King 
and Queen going out of Parliament during so many mouths 
as the case might last, suggested the expediency of the 
House of Commons passing a resolution which permitted 
its members to appear as counsel in this bill; and Mr. 
Williams and Dr. Lushiugton, who were of counsel for her 
Majesty’ availed themselves of this leave, as well as Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Denman. Mr. Sergeant Wilde was not 
then a member of Parliament. 

There is no occasion to characterise the evidence which 
was produced for the bill, otherwise than as it has been 
since described, in colours which, though they may be 
strong, are only so because they are so strong as to retain 
their likeness to the original they represent. 

“The Milan Commission proceeded under this superin¬ 
tendence; and as its labours, so were their fruits exactly 
what might have been expected. It is the first impression 
always arising from any work undertaken by English hands 
and paid for by English money, that an inexhaustible fund 
is employed, and with boundless profusion ; and a thirst of 
gold is straightway excited which no extravagance of libera¬ 
lity can slake. The knowledge that a board was sitting to 
collect evidence against the Queen, immediately gave such 
testimoney a high value in the market of Italian perjury; 
and happy was the individual who had ever been in her house 
or admitted to her presence: his fortune was counted to be 
made. Nor were they who bad viewed her mansion, or had 
only known the arrangements of her villa, without hopes of 
sharing in the golden prize. To have seen her pass, and 
noted who attended her person, was a piece of good luck. 
In short, nothing, however remotely connected with herself, 
or her family or her residence, or her habits, was without its 
value among a poor, a sanguine, and an imaginative people. 
It is certain that no more ready way of proving a case, like 
the charge of criminal intercourse, can be found, than to 
have it first broadly asserted for a fact; because this being 
once believed, every motion, gesture, and look is at once 
taken as proof of the accusation, and the two most innocent 
of human beings may be overwhelmed with a mass of cir¬ 
cumstances, almost all of which, as well as the inferences 
drawn from them, are really believed to be true by those who 
recount or record them. As the treachery of servants was 
the portion of this testimony which bore the highest value, 
that, of course, was not difficult to procure; and the accusers 
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soon possessed what, in such a ease, may most truly be said 
to be accusatori maxime optandum —not, indeed, confitenles 
reos, but the man-servant of the one, and the maid-servant 
of the other supposed paramour. Nor can we look back 
upon these scenes without some little wonder how they should 
not have added even the confitentem reum; for surely in a 
country so fertile of intriguing men and abandoned women, 
—where talse oaths, too, grow naturally, or with only the 
culture of a gross ignorance and a superstitious faith,—it 


might have been easy, we should imagine, to find some youth, 
like Smealton in the original Harry the Eighth’s time, ready 
to make his fortune, both in money and female favours, by 
pretending to have enjoyed the affections of one whose good 
yature and easy manners made the approach to her person 
no difficult matter at any time. This defect in the case can 
only be accounted for by supposing that the production of 
such a witness before the English public might have appear¬ 
ed somewhat perilous, both to himself and to the cause he was 
brought to prop with his perjuries. Accordingly, recourse 
was had to spies, who watched all the parties did, and when 
they could not find a circumstance, would make one; men 
who chronicled the dinners and the uppers that were eaten, 
the walks and the sails that were enjoyed, the arrangements 
of rooms and the position of bowers, and who, never doubt¬ 
ing that these were the occasions and the scenes of endear¬ 
ment and of enjoyment, pretended to have witnessed the 
one, m order that the other might be supposed; but with 
that inattention to particulars which Providence has appoint¬ 
ed as the snare for the false witness, and the safeguard of in¬ 
nocence, pretended to have seen in such directions as would 
have required the rays of light to move not straight-forward, 
but round about. Couriers that pried into carriages where 
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penetrate through the keyhole of rooms where the rat shared 
with the bug the silence of the deserted place,—these were 
the performers whose exploits the coinuiissioners chronicled, 
whose narratives they collected, and whose exhibition upon 
the great stage of the first tribunal of all the earth, they sedul - 
ouslyand zealously prepared by frequent rehearsal. Yet with 
all these helps to success,—with the unlimited supply of fancy 
and of falsehood which the character of the people furnished— 
with the very body-servants of the parties hired by their 
wages, if not bought with a price,—such an array could only 
be produced, as the whole world at once pronounced insuf¬ 
ficient to prove any case, and as even the most prejudiced of 
assemblies in the accuser’s favour turned from with disgust.— 
Edinburgh Review, vol. lxvii. pp. 41—48. 

On the 9th of September an adjournment was resolved on 
of about three weeks, and on the 3d of October the House 
again met, when the counsel for the Queen were heard, and 
witnesses called on her part. The following speech is Mr. 
Brougham’s defence of her Majesty, which he opened on tin 
first day after the adjournment, and finished on the next. 
Mr. Denman’s summing up of the evidence, and application 
of it to answer the charges, was a magnificent elfort of genius. 
But there is no possibility of giving more than the justly 
celebrated peroration, and one or two other passages. Tin- 
last sentence of all was the subject of much misrepresentation 
at the time, and has been occasionally since. Nor can it be 
denied that the want of a few words, especially in a spoken 
composition on such a subject, rendered this unavoidable. 
Whoever attentively considers the structure of the sentence, 
and weighs the force of the words, can have no doubt of tin- 
sense ; but it is not safe to throw so much upon a single 
particle, as was thus cast upon the word “ even and a sen¬ 
tence was wanting to bring home the meaning, by pointing 
the hearer’s attention to the contrast exhibited by our Savi¬ 
our towards convicted guilt, and human injustice towards 
proved innocence. 

The proceedings of 18*20, though they ended in the signal 
discomfiture of the Queen’s enemies, by no means put an end 
to their persecutions. Although declared innocent by the 
fate of the bill, which was withdrawn on the 10th of Novem¬ 
ber, after the second reading had been carried by only nine 
votes, and when it became manifest that it must be flung out 
on the next stage, the usual insertion of her Majesty’s name 
in the liturgy was still withheld, and a motion on the subject 
suggested by Sir Charles Wetherell, a determined, but most 
honest and consistent, as well as highly-gifted member of 
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ihe Tory party, was rejected in the House of Commons. 
In the following summer, the coronation of George IV. 
Kvas proceeded with, and of course the Queen claimed to be 
Crowned, as all her royal predecessors had been ; but this, 
too, was peremptorily refused, and the annoyance occasioned 
by these vexatious proceedings, coming after so long a life 
of ill-treatment, is generally believed to have hastened her 
end. The mournful inscription which she desired to have 
placed upon her coffin is well k-nown,—“ Caroline of Bruns¬ 
wick, the murdered Queen of England.” 

The last of the following speeches relates to the subject 
of the coronation, her Majesty’s claim having been referred 
to the Privy Council, which heard the argument at a very 
crowded meeting, attended by the Attorney and Solicitor- 
general for the King, as well as those for the Queen, the 
former law-officers, however, acting as assessors to the 
board, the latter appearing at the bar. The Earl of tiar- 
rowby, as Lord President, was in the chair ; but besides 
many lay lords, he. was assisted by the Lord Chancellor, 
the Chief Justices, and other heads of the law who belonged 
to the Privy Council. 
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QUEEN CAROL1N F. 


SPEECH. 


May it please yoi:r Lordships, —The time is mm 
come when I feel that I shall truly stand in need of all you; 
indulgence. It is not merely the august presence of this as¬ 
sembly which embarrasses me, for 1 have oftentimes had 
experience of its condescension,—nor the novelty of this pm 
ceeding that perplexes me, for the mind gradually gets re¬ 
conciled to the strangest things,—nor the magnitude of tlii- 
cause that oppresses me, for I am borne up and cheered 
by that conviction of its justice, which I share with all 
mankind; but, my lords, it is the very force of that con¬ 
viction, the knowledge that it operates universally, the fee! 
ing that it operates rightly, which now dismays me with tli- 
apprehension, that my unworthy mode of handling it, nu\, 
for the first time, injure it; and, while others have trembled 
for a guilty client, or been anxious in a doubtful case, »: 
crippled with a consciousness of some hidden weakness,»; 
chilled by the influence, or dismayed by the hostility, ofpu 1 ;- 
lie opinion, I, knowing that here there is no guiltiness t 
conceal, nor anything, save the resources of perjury, '■ > 
dread, am haunted with the apprehension that my feeble if- 
charge of this duty may for the first time east that cause ii: 
to doubt, and may turn against me for condemnation tlm-i 
millions of your lordships’ countrymen whose jealous eus 
are now watching us, and who will not fail to impute it • ’ 
me, if your lordships should reverse the judgment which tic 
case for the charge has extorted from them. And l feel, 
my lords, under such a weight so troubled, that. I can hardly 
at this moment, with all the reflection which the indulgeiirr 
of your lordships has accorded to me, compose my spirits w 
the discharge of my professional duty, under the pressure 
of that grave responsibility which accompanies it. It li;l 
light addition to this feeling, that I foresee, though happily 
at some distance, that before these proceedings close, it may 
be my unexampled lot to discharge a duty, in which l!u 
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loyalty of a good subject uiay, among the ignorant, among 
the thoughtless,—certainly not with your lordships for a 
moment,—suffer an impeachment. 

My lords, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick arrived in 
this country in the year 1705,—the niece of our sovereign, 
the intended consort of his heir-apparent, and herself not a 
very remote heir to the crown of these realms. But I now 
go back to that period, only for the purpose of passing over 
all the interval which elapsed between her arrival then and 
her departure in 1814. I rejoice that, for the present at 
least, the most faithful discharge of my duty permits me to 
draw this veil; hut I cannot do so without pausing for an in¬ 
stant, to guard myself against a misrepresentation to which 
I know this cause may not unnaturally be exposed, and to 
assure your lordships most solemnly, that if I did not think 
that the cause of the Queen, as attempted to be established 
by the evidence against her, not only does not require re¬ 
crimination at present,—not only imposes no duty of even 
uttering one whisper, whether by way of attack, or by way 
of insinuation, against the conduct of her illustrious husband ; 
but that it rather prescribes to me, for the present, silence 
'upon this great and painful head of the case,—I solemnly 
assure your lordships, that but for this conviction, my lips 
On that branch would not be closed ; for, in discretionaliy 
abandoning the exercise of the power which I feel I have, 
In postponing for the present the statement of that case of 
Which I am possessed, I feel confident that I am waving a 
right which I possess, aud abstaining from the use of materials 
Which are mine. And let it not be thought, my lords, that if 
either now I did conceive, or if hereafter I should so far be 
disappointed in my expectation that the case against me will 
as to feel it necessary to exercise that right,—let 
Ttb man vainly suppose, that not only I, but that any, the 
youngest member of the profession would hesitate one mo- 
ipent in the fearless discharge of his paramount duty. I once 
before took leave to remind your lordships, which was 
Unnecessary, but there are many whom it may be needful 
wremmd,—that an advocate, by the sacred duty which 
Wowes his client, knows, in the discharge of that office, 
riit one person in the world, that client and none other. 
^ save that client by all expedient means,—to protect that 
,|fient at all hazards and costs to all others, and among others 
IfeMmself,—is the highest and most unquestioned of his duties} 
|||d he must not regard the alarm—the suffering—the tor- 
■Jnt—the destruction—which he may bring upon any other, 
separating even the duties of a patriot from those of an 
k. 2 
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advocate, and casting them, if need be, to the wind, he must 
go on reckless of the consequences, if his fate it should un¬ 
happily be, to involve his country in confusion for his client’s 
protection! 

But, my lords, I am not reduced to this painful necessity. 1 
feel that if I were to touch this branch of the Case now, until 
any event shall afterwards shew that unhappily I am deceiving 
myself—I feel that if I were now to approach the great subject 
of recrimination, I should seem to give up the higher ground of 
innocence on which I rest my cause; I should seem to be 
Justifying when 1 plead Not Guilty ; I should seem to argue 
in extenuation and in palliation of offences, or levities, or 
improprieties, the least and the lightest of which 1 stand 
here utterly to deny. For it is false, as has been said—it 
is foul and false as those have dared to say, who, pretending 
to discharge the higher duties to God, have shewn, that they 
know not the first of their duties to their fellow-creatures— 
it is foul, and false, and scandalous in those who have said 
(and they know that it is so who have • dared to say), that 
there are improprieties admitted in the conduct of the Queen 
I deny that the admission has been made. I contend that the 
evidence does not prove them. I will shew you that the evi¬ 
dence disproves them. One admission, doubtless, I do 
make; and let my learned friends who are of counsel for the 
Bill take all the benefit of it, for it is all that they have prov¬ 
ed by their evidence. I grant that her Majesty left this 
country and went to reside in Italy. I grant that her society 
was chiefly foreign. I grant that it was an inferior society to 
that which she once enlightened and graced with presence in 
this country. I admit, my lords, that while here, and while 
happy in the protection—not perhaps of her own family, af¬ 
ter the fatal event which deprived it of its head; but while 
enjoying the society of your lordships and the families of 
your lordships,—1 grant that the Queen moved in a more 
choice, in perhaps a more dignified society, than she after¬ 
wards adorned in Italy. And the charge against her is, 
that she has associated with Italians, instead of her own 
countrymen and countrywomen; and that, instead of tlte peer¬ 
esses of England, she had sometimes lived with Italian nobili¬ 
ty, and sometimes with persons of the commonalty of that 
country. But, who are they that bring this charge, and above 
all, before whom do they urge it ? Others may accuse her— 
others may blame her for going abroad—others may tell 
tales of the consequences of living among Italians, and of 
not associating, with the women of her country, or of her 
adopted country; but it is not your lordships that have any 
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right to say so. It is not you, my lords, that can fling this 
stone at Her Majesty. You are the last persons in the 
world—you, who now presume to judge her, are the last 
persons in the world so to charge her ; for you are the wit¬ 
nesses whom she must call to vindicate her from that charge. 
You are the last persons who can so charge her; for you, 
be'ui (r her witnesses, have been also the instigators of that 
only”admitted crime. While she was here, she courteously 
opened the doors of her palace to the families of your lord- 
ships. She graciously condescended to mix herself in the 
haliits of most familiar life, with those virtuous and distin¬ 
guished persons. She condescended to court your society, 
and, as long as it suited purposes not of hers,—as long as it 
was subservient to views not of her own—as long as it served 
interests in which she had no concern,—she did not court 
that society in vain. But when changes took place—when 
other views arose—when that power was to he retained 
which she had been made the instrument of grasping—when 
that lust of power and place was to be continued its gratifi¬ 
cation, of the first gratification of which she had been made 
the victim—then her doors were opened in vain; then that 
society of the Peeressses of England was withholden from 
her ; then she was reduced to the alternative, humiliating 
indeed, ;or I say that her condescension to you and yours 
was no humiliation.—She was only lowering herself, by 
overlooking the distinctions of rank to enjoy the first society 
in the world,—but then it pleased you to reduce her to what 
was really humiliation,—either to acknowledge that you 
had deserted her,—to seek the company of those who now 
made it a favour which she saw they unwillingly granted, or 
to leave the country and have recourse to other society 
inferior to yours. I say, then, my lords, that this is not the 
place where I must be told—it is not iu the presence of your 
lordships I must expect to hear anyone lift his voice to com¬ 
plain,— that the Princess of Wales went to reside in Italy, 
and associated with those whose society she neither ought to 
have chosen, nor would have choscn-*-certainly would not 
have chosen, perhaps ought not to have chosen—had she 
been in other and happier circumstances. 

. ^e midst of this, and of so much suffering as to an 
ln K®” uous mind such conduct could not fail to cause, she 
still had one resource, and which, for,a space, was allowed 
to remain to her—I need hardly say I mean the comfort of 
knowing that she still possessed the undiminished attach¬ 
ment and grateful respect of her justly respected and deeply 
lamented daughter. An event now took place which, of all 
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others, most excites the feelings of a parent: that daughter 
was about to form a union upon which the happiness—upon 
which, alas ! the Queen knew too well how much the happi¬ 
ness, or the misery of her future life must depend. No an¬ 
nouncement was made to her Majesty of the projected al¬ 
liance. All England occupied with the subject—Europe 
looking on with an interest which it certainly had in so 
great an event—England had it announced to her ; Europe 
had it announced to her—each petty German prince had it 
announced to him ; but the one person to whom no notice 
of it was given, was the mother of the bride who was to be 
espoused; and all that she had done then to deserve this 
treatment was, with respect to one of the illustrious 
parties, that she had been proved, by his evidence against 
her, to be not guilty of the charge he launched at her 
behind her back : and, with respect to his servants, that 
they had formerly used her as the tool by which their 
ambition was to be gratified. The marriage itself was 
consummated. Still, no notice was communicated to the 
Queen. She .heard it accidentally by a courier who was 
going to announce the intelligence to the Pope, tiiat anci¬ 
ent, intimate, much-valued ally of the Protestant Crown of 
these realms, and with whose close friendship the title of 
the Brunswicks to our Crown is so interwoven. A prospect 
grateful to the whole nation, interesting to all Europe, was 
now afforded, that tlie marriage would be a fruitful source 
of stability to the royal family of these realms. The whole 
of that period, painfully interesting to a parent as well as to 
a husband, was passed without the slightest communication ; 
and if the Princess Charlotte’s own feelings had prompted 
her to open one, she was in a state of anxiety of mind and 
of delicacy of frame, in consequence of that her first preg¬ 
nancy, which made it dangerous to have maintained a strug¬ 
gle between power and authority on the one band, and 
affection and duty on the other. An event most fatal fol¬ 
lowed, which plunged the whole of England into grief; one 
in which all our foreign neighbours sympathized, and while, 
with a due regard to the feelings of those foreign allies, and 
even of strauge powers and princes with whom we had no 
alliance, that event was speedily communicated by particu¬ 
lar messengers to each, the person in ail the world who had 
the deepest interest in the event—the person whose feel¬ 
ings, above those of all the rest of mankind, were most 
overwhelmed and stunned by it,—was left to be stunned and 
overwhelmed by it accidentally; as she had, by accident, 
heard of the marriage. But if she had not heard of the 
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dreadful event by accident, she would, ere long, have felt 
it; for the decease of the Princess Charlotte was communi¬ 
cated to her mother, by the issuing of the Milan Commis¬ 
sion and the commencement of the proceedings for the 
third time against her character and her life. 

See, my lords, the unhappy fate of this illustrious woman! 
It has been her lot always to lose her surest stay, her best 
protector, when the dangers most thickened around her; and, 
by a coincidence almost miraculous, there has hardly been 
one of her defenders withdrawn from her, that "his loss has 
not been the signal for an attack upon her existence. Mr. 
Pitt was her earliest defender and friend in this country. 
He died in 180(5? and, but a few weeks afterwards, the first 
inquiry into the conduct of Her Royal Highness began. He 
left her a legacy to Mr. Perceval, her firm, dauntless, most 
able advocate. And, no sooner had the hand of an assassin 


laid Mr. Perceval low, than she felt the calamity of his death 
in the renewal of the attacks, which his gallantry, his skill, 
and his invariable constancy had discomfited. Mr. Whit¬ 
bread then undertook her defence; and, when that catastrophe 
happened, which all good men lament without any distinc¬ 
tion of party or sect, again commenced the distant growling of 
the storm ; for it then, happily, was never allowed to approach 
her, because her daughter stood her friend, and some there 
were who worshipped the rising sun. But when she lost that 
amiable and beloved child; all which might have been expected 
here—all which might have been dreaded by her if she had 
not been innocent—all she did dread—because, who, imioc- 
cent or guilty, loves persecution ? who delights in trial, even 
when character and honour are safe ?—all was at once allow- 
f, d ljurst lI l 5011 . ll0 f' head; and the operations began with 
the Milan Commission. And, as if there were no possibi¬ 
lity of the Queen losing a protector without some most im¬ 
portant scene against her being played in this too real drama, 
the day which saw the venerable remains of our revered sov- 
ereign consigned to the tomb—of that sovereign who from 

constant°aad Ct l )f ?* ?TT “ J’ n S l “ h life > ,lad been her 
coustant and steady defender—that same sun ushered the 

of hSn er i Ule >autl of l )er j ured witnesses into the palace 

No“fo t U he r s«ll S T C T-° r ! Why d ° 1 moiltio11 these things ? 

pol t c a a S elfi . nUl i;' lg so . tri .^ ^ remark, as that trading 

—thf.H,? m l ri lu,t s P ltc ls twmbrother to ingratitude 

aiuUhe dutv nf W basc na tures—that favours conferred 

the morefpitlfmm tUd V negleCted ; 0,lly ™ke those nature 

l tr C aJte ^ dm a h T gn f nt -,, t My lords > ‘he topic would 
™ and general, and I should be ashamed to trouble you 
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with it; but I say this, in order to express once more my 
deep sense of the unworthiness with which I now succeed 
such powerful defenders, and my alarm lest my exertions 
should fail to do what theirs must have accomplished had 
they survived. 

My lords, I pray your attention for a few moments, to 
what all this has resulted in. It has ended in the getting up 
of a story, to the general features of which 1 am now first 
about to direct the attention of your lordships. But l must 
begin by praying you to recollect what the evidence has not 
only not proved, but is very likely to have discharged from 
the memory of your lordiships,—1 mean the opening of my 
learned friend, the Attorney-general. Now, he shall himself 
describe, in his own words, the plan and the construction of 
that opening statement. It is most material for your lord- 
ships to direct your attention to this ; because much of the 
argument rests on this comparative view, lie did not, then, 
make a general speech, without book, without direction or 
instruction; but his speech was the spoken evidence ; it was 
the transcript of that which he had before him ; and the way 
in which that transcript was prepared, 1 leave your lord- 
ships to conjecture, even uninformed to a certain degree as 
you now must needs be. “ I will,” said my learned friend 
—and every one who beard him make the promise, and who 
knows his strictly honourable nature, must have expected its 
exact fulfilment—“I will most carefully state nothing which 
I do not, in my conscience, believe 1 shall be able to substan¬ 
tiate in proof; but J will also withhold nothing, upon which 
I have that conviction.” I believed the Attorney-general 
when 1 heard him promise. 1 knew that he spoke from his 
conscience; and now that 1'see he has failed in the fulfil¬ 
ment, I equally well know that there is but one cause for the 
failure,—that he told you what he had in his brief, and what 
had found its way into his brief from the mouths of the wit¬ 
nesses. He could get it in no other way but that. The wit¬ 
nesses who had told falsehoods before in private, were scared 
from repeating them here, before your lordships. Now, 1 
will give your lordships one or two specimens of this ; be¬ 
cause 1 think these samples will enable you to form a pretty 
accurate estimate, not only of the value of that evidence, where 
it conies not up to my learned friend’s opening,hut also to form 
a pretty good guess of the manner in which that part of it 
which did succeed was prepared fur the purpose. I wili mere¬ 
ly take one or two of the leading witnesses, and compare one 
or two of the matters which my learned friend opened, and will 
not tire you with the manner in which they told you the story. 
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First, my learned friend said, that the evidence of the 
Queen’s improper conduct would came down almost “to the 
time at which I have now the honour of addressing your lord¬ 
ship’s.” I am quoting the words of my learned friend, from 
the short-hand writer’s notes. In fact, by the Evidence, that 
“ almost ” means up to the present time, all but three years; 
that is to say, all but a space of time exactly equal to that 
space of time over which the other parts of the Evidence ex¬ 
tend. At Naples, where the scene is laid which is first so se¬ 
dulously brought before your lordships, as if the first con¬ 
nection between the two parties began upon that occasion,— 
as if that were the night when the guilt intentions, which they 
long had been harbouring, but for want of opportunity had 
not been able to fulfil, were at length gratified,—at Naples, 
I pray your lordships to attend to the manner in which he 
opened this first and most inpirtant branch of his whole 
case, and which if it fails, that failure must affect the state¬ 
ment of circumstances, not only in this part of the Evidence, 
but in all the subequent stages of it. How does my learned 


friend open that part of his case ? “ I shall show you,” says 
he, “ that there are clear, decisive marks of two persons 
having slept in the bed, the night that the Queeu came home; 
the second night she was at Naples, she returned early from 
the Opera; she went to her own room, from thence she re¬ 
paired to Bergatni’s room, where Bergami himself was; the 
next day she was not visible till an unusually late hour, and 
was inaccessible to the nobility of Naples.” Every one of 
these assertions, rising one above another in succession and 
importance, but even the lowest of them of great moment to 
the case against her Majesty,—every one of them not only is 
|alse, but is negatived by the witness produced to support 
|hem. Demont gives no “decisive marks,”—she gives a 
loubtful and hesitating story. With one exception, there is 
Nothing specific, even in what she swears; and with that 
I shall afterwards come to deal. But she denies that she 
inew where the Queen went when she first left her own bed- 
ibom. She denies that she knew where Bergami was at the 
I nle - Slle say* affirmatively that the next morning the 
®ueen was up and alert by the usual time. Not one tittle 
evidence does she give, or any. body else, of her having 
•fused access to any one person who called; nor is any 
■tidence given (to make the whole more complete) that any 
Igedy called that morning at all. 

H Then come we to that which my learned friend opened 
Wh more than even his wonted precision. We know that 
■I the rest was from his instructions. It could be from no 


L 
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other source. He had never been in Italy. Neither he nor 
my learned friend, the Solicitor-general, have given us any 
idea of their knowing what sort of country it is; that they 
know any thing of a Masquerade ; that they know any thing 
of a Cassino. My learned friend has represented as if the 
being blackballed at that Cassino were ruin to a persons cha¬ 
racter ; forgetting who may be the members of the society at 
that Cassino; that there may be a Colonel Brown ; that it is 
held at the very place where the Milan Commission was held. 
“ But,” says my learned friend, the Solicitor-gencal, “ who 
ever heard of the wife of a royal prince of this country going 
disguised to a masquerade?” Who would have thought that, 
being disguised, and on her way to a masquerade, she did 
not go in her own state coach, with her livery servants, with 
a coachman bedizened, with lacqueys plastered, with all tin 
“ pomp, pride and circumstance” of a court or a birth-day. 
but that she went in a common hired carriage, without tin 
royal arms, without splendor or garb, coming out at the 
back-door, instead of issuing out of the front door, with all 
the world spectators ? Nay, I only wonder that my learned 
friend did not state, as an enormity unheard of and inex¬ 
plicable, that she went to a masquerade in a domino and with 
a false face ! My lords, it was not, therefore, from their own 
personal observation, certaiuly not from having been present 
at these royal recreations of Murat’s court, that my learned 
friends obtained their knowledge of this cause ; they have it 
from Demont or Majoochi, the witnesses who have been exa¬ 
mined again and again ; and who have again and again told 
the same story ; but which story being in part founded in 
fact, they now recollect only the portion that is true, and for¬ 
get what is untrue. 

“ Then,” says my learned friend, in this instance which 1 
am now going to state, leaving us to our general suspicions 
as to where he got his knowledge upon the other circum¬ 
stances, and coining to something more specific, “ I am in 
structed to state,” and in another instance, “ the witm-' 
says” so and so, shewing he was reading the witness’s de¬ 
position. “ I am instructed to state, that the dress whirl' 
the Princess had assumed, nr rather the want of it in j>url, 
was extremely indecent and disgustingand he adds after¬ 
wards, in commenting upon it, that it was of the “ mud 
indecent description j” so that she was, on account 
that indecency, on account of the disgusting nature of ft 
by those who actually saw it, hooted from the public theatre 
Your lordships will recollect what it came to,—that the 
Princess, was there in a dress that was exceedingly ugly>" 
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the maid Demont said, in a “ very ugly” dress ; and that was 
all my learned friend could get her now to assert,—that it 
was without form and ugly; masques came about her, and 
she, unknown in her own masque,—for, strange as it may ap • 
pear to my learned friend, a person at a masquerade endea¬ 
vours to be disguised,—was attacked from joke or from spite, 
—oftener from joke than from spite ; her own dress being of 
that ugly description,—for what reason is left to this mo¬ 
ment unexplained. 

Mv lords, I should fatigue your lordships if 1 were to go 
over other instances,—I shall only mention that at Messina. 
Voices are said to have been heard. The Attorney general 
opened, that, at Messina he should prove the Princess and 
Bergami to have been locked up in the same room, and "to 
have been heard speaking together. That is now reduced, 
by the evidence, to certain voices being heard, the witness 
cannot say whose. At. Savona, where my learned friend 
gives you, as he generally does in his speech, the very day 
of the month, the 12th of April, he stated, that the only ac¬ 
cess to the Princess’s room was through Bergami’s, where 
there was no bed, but that in the Princess’s room there was 
a large bed. The witness proved only one of those particu¬ 
lars out of three. 


Passing over a variety of particulars, I shall give only one 
or two instances from Mujoochi’s and Sacchi’s evidence. 
** The Princess remained in Bergami’s room a very consider¬ 
able time, the night that Majoochi swore she went into his 
room, “ and there the witness heard them kissingeach other,” 
Bays the Attorney-general. Majoochi says, she remained 
there one of the times ten minutes, the other fifteen ; and 
that he only heard a whispering. Now, as to Sacchi. The 
istory as told by my learned friend, from the brief in his band, 
jmd which therefore Sacchi must have told before at Mil- 

n, is that a courier one night returned from Milan, that is, 
hat he, Sacchi, returned us a courier from Milan, for it was 
ie whom he meant, that finding Bergami out of his own 
oom, he looked about, and saw him come out of the Queen’s 
oom undressed,—that all the family were in bed,—that he. 
'beserved him, that he spoke to him,—and that Bergami 
xpldineu it by saying he had gone, hearing his child cry, 
o see what was the matter, and desired him not to mention 
ny thing about it. Sacchi negatives this, as far as a man 
peaking to so unusual a circumstance, which, if it had hap- 
iened, inust have forcibly impressed his recollection, can do 

o. He denies it as strongly as a man can, by denying all 
ecolleetion of any such particulars, although not fu/want of 
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examination; for my learned friend, the Solicitor-general, 
questions him over and over again, and he cannot get him to 
come within a mile of such a fact. 

Then come we to the disgraceful scenes, as the Attorney- 
general described them, at the Barona, which he said,—and 
if they had been as they were represented to him, I doubt 
not he used a very fair expression, he did not tell us what 
they were, but “ they were so disgraceful, that it rather 
made that house deserve the name of a brothel, than of a 
palace, or a place fit for the reception of her Majesty, or any 
person of the least virtue or delicacy.” Here there is a 
most entire failure of proof from all the witnesses. 

Then we are told, that at Naples the attendants were 
shocked and surprised by the conduct of the Queen,—that 
in Sicily no doubt was entertained by them, from what they 
saw of the familiarities between the parties, that a crimi¬ 
nal intercourse was going on there. Not one of those at¬ 
tendants describes that effect to have been produced upon 
their minds by what they saw. 1 shall afterwards come to 
what they did see ; but they do not tgll you this though fre¬ 
quently urged and kindly prompted to do it. Then, as to 
the visiting of the nobility,—that the Queen’s society was 
given up by the ladies of rank of her own country, from the 
moment she left this country,—that they all fell away,—in 
short, that she was treated abroad, I know not from what 
motive, with something of the same abandoment with which 
she was treated in this country,—I well know from what 
motive. All this is disproved by the evidence. How came 
my learned friend to forget the fact of that most respect able 
woman, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, joining her at Naples, after 
her conduct had been observed by all the servants; with which 
servants Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s waiting woman natural!) 
lived on terms of intimacy and between which servants ami 
her, I have no idea that any thing of that grave-like secrecy 
existed, which each of them has represented to have existed 
between themselves up to the time they came to the Cotton 
Garden depot, and up to the moment that they conveyed 
from that depot to your lordships’ bar, the resources of their 
perjury. Lady Charlote Lindsay, Lord and Lady Glenber- 
vie, Mrs. Falconet, and others, had no doubt some intercourse 
with those Neapolitan servants, either directly or throng' 1 
their own attendants, all of whom arc represented as having 
been perfectly astounded with the impropriety, nay, the in¬ 
decency of the conduct of their royal mistress; and y»’j 
those noble and vituous persons are proved to have joined 
her, some at Naples, some at Rome, some at Leghorn,- 
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and to have associated with her, in spite of all this open and 
avowed and ostentatious indecorum. 

But, even to a much later period, and in higher quarters, 
the Queen’s company has been proved, by my learned 
friend’s case, not to have been treated abroad with the neg¬ 
lect which it experienced here. She has been, in the first 
place, courteously received, even after her return from the 
long voyage, by the ligitimatc sovereign prince of Baden, a 
prince with a very ligitimate origin, though with a somewhat 
revolutionary accession to his territory. Equally well re¬ 
ceived was she by the still more legitimate Bourbons at 
Palermo; but courted was her society by the legitimate 
Stuarts of Sardinia, the heirs legitimate, as contra-distin¬ 
guished from the heirs of liberty and of right, to the throne 
of this realm,—the illgitimatc and ousted heirs I call them ; 
but the true legitimates of the world, as some are disposed 
to term them,who do not hold that allegiance, at least who 
disguise that allegiance, to the house of Brunswick, which, 
as good subjects, we all cherish. Nay, even a prince who, 
I doubt not, will rank in point of antiquity and family 
even higher than the legitimate Bourbons and legitimate 
Stuarts,—I mean his highness the Dey of Tunis, the para¬ 
gon of Moorish legitimacy,-received her Majesty as if she 
was respected by all his lighter-coloured brethren in the 
other parts of the globe. Aud she was also received in the 
same respectful manner by the representative of the King 
at Constantinople. So that wherever she has gone, site has 
met with respect from all ranks, and has associated with 
the only persons of authority and note whom she could have 
had as her vindicators. She was received by all those ner 
sous of authority and note, not only not as my learned 
fuend expected to prove, but in the very reverse manner 
and as from the evidence I have now described her reee,,’ 
lion and her treatment. 1 

Suffer me now, my lords, to solicit your indulgence, while 
I look a little more narrowly into the case which was thus 

Attornev"' 1 * T P ^ ly 'i 0t P roved > P arll y disproved, by the 
orney-general. The hrst remark which must strike anv 

whok cas^undM 0 ?“ disu “ s ! ion ’ is one which pervades the 
Tble that such n n "° SUm11 I* it not rewark- 

, \ , , 1 a ca se, possessed as they are of such witnesses 

° b ,. r C ^ UCn L * ft 80 lameand short as they must admit it 
~ of ’ whc “ 1 contrasted with their opening ? Was ever a 

favouwLe ausutTrWl " ti0n br °" gh . t i,lt0 Court u,lde r such 
who of alT n- n , , r h ° are , y ° U !' W,tne98es ? The very two 
’ all man and womaukmd, must know most of this 
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offence, not only if it were in the daily course of being com¬ 
mitted but if committed at all,—I mean, the body servants 
of the two parties, the valet of the man, and the lady’s own 
waiting maid. Why, in common cases, these are the very wit¬ 
nesses the counsel are panting to have and to bring into court. 
From the form of the action, they can hardly ever venture 
to bring the man’s servant ; but if they can get hold of one 
by good fortune, they consider their case must be proved ; 
and then the only question comes to lie as to mitigation of 
damages, for as to the fact, no defendant would any longer 
hold out and resist. And if you believe any part of their 
case, it was not from over caution of the parties; it w:u 
not from any great restraint they imposed on themselves ; 
it was not that, knowing they were watched, they took care 
to give the world nothing to see; because, if you believe 
the evidence, they had flung off all regard to decorum, all 
trammels of restraint, all ordinary prudence, and had given up 
the reins to this guilty passion, as if they were still in the hey¬ 
day of youthful blood, and as if tiiey were justified by those 
ties which render its indulgence a virtue rather than a crime. 
Yet, with all this want of caution, all these exhibitions of 
want of circumspection, the man’s serving man. and the 
lady’s waiting woman have not been able to prove more than 
these meagre facts, which, it is pretended, make out tin 
charge. When I said however, there was no caution or cir¬ 
cumspection, I mis-stated the case. If you believe tin; evi¬ 
dence,—and it is the great circumstance of improbability to 
which I solicit your attention,—if you believe the evidence, 
there was every caution used by the parties themselves, to 
insure discovery, which the wishes and ingenuity of their 
most malignant adversary could have devised to work their 
ruin and promote his own designs. Observe how every part 
of the case is subject to this remark ; and then I leave to your 
lordships confidently the inference that must arise from the 
observation. You will even find, that just in propoition a. 
the different acts alleged are of a doubtful, or of a suspici¬ 
ous, or of an atrocious nature, in exactly the same propor¬ 
tion do the parties take especial care that there shall be 
good witnesses, and many of them, in order to prove it. 
It would be a horrible ease, if such features dill not belong 
to it; but such features we have here abundantly; and if the 
witnesses are to be believed, tio mortal ever acted us the 
Queen is represented to have done. Walking arm in arm is 
a most light thing ; it seldom takes place except in the pre 
sencc of witnesses, and of those some »peak most accurately 
respecting it; but sitting together in an attitude of familiar 
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proximity, which is somewhat less equivocal, is proved by 
several witnesses ; and those who state it to have been done 
by the aid of placing the arms round the neck, or behind the 
back, and which accordingly raises it a step higher,—the wit¬ 
nesses shew you that this happened when the doors were 
open, in the height of the sun, in a villa where hundreds of 
persons were walking, and when the house and the grounds 
were filled with common workmen. Several salutes were 


given ; and, as this stands still higher in the scale, it appears 
that never was a kiss to pass between these lovers, without 
especial pains being taken that a third person should be by 
to tell the story to those who did not see the deed done. 
One witness is out of the room while Bergami is about to 
take his departure on a journey from the Queen, while in. 
Sicily. They wait until he comes in, and then they kiss. 
When at Tcrracina, Bergami is going to land ; the whole 
party are on deck ; the Princess and Bergami retire to a 
cabin ; but they patiently wait till Majoochi enters, and then 
the act is perpetrated. Sitting on a gun or near the mast of 
the ship, on the knees of the paramour, is an act still higher 
in the scale of licentiousness. It is only proved scantily by 
one witness ; but of that hereafter. Care is taken that it 


should be perpetrated before eleven persons. But sitting 
upon a gun with the arms entwined, is such an act as leaves 
nothing to the imagination, except the graining of the last 
favour—the full accomplishment of the purposes of desire ;— 
this must be done in the presence of all the crew, of all the 
servants, and all the companions, both by day and in the 
evening. The parties might be alone at night,—then, of 
course, it is not done ; hut at all other times it is done before 
all the passengers and all the crew. 

But the case is not left here. As your lordships might 
easily suppose, with persons so wary against themselves,— 
such farm and useful allies of their accusers,—such impluca- 
b e enemies to themselves,—indisputable proofs of the case 
against them arc not wanting to prove the last favour in the 
presence of good witnesses ; and accordingly, sleeping toge¬ 
ther is not only said to have taken place habitually, nightly 
m the presence of all the company and all the passengers on 
board, but always, by land as well as by sea, did every body 
see it, that belonged to the party of pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

ay, so far is this carried, that Bergami cannot retire into 
the anti-chamber where the Princess is to change her clothes, 
thatth/i? P u '-poso, without special care being taken, 
maid nLnT! y ’i 81e 1 t ’ honest, unintriguing Swiss waiting- 
bhall be placed at the door of that anti-room, and told, 
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“You wait here; we have occasion to retire for an hour or 
two, and be naked togetheror at least she it at liberty to 
draw what inferences she pleases from the fact. 

But, my lords, 1 wish I could stop here. There arc fea¬ 
tures of peculiar enormity in the other parts of this case : and 
in proportion as these disgusting scenes, are of a nature to 
annoy every one, however unconcerned in the case, who hear* 
them; to disgust and almost contaminate the mind of every¬ 
one who is condemned to listen to them ; in that proportion 
is especial care taken that they shall not be done in a eorne r 
Tlie place for them is not chosen in the hidden rcee s . 
ses of those receptacles of abomination with which t| u . 
continent abounds, coder the debased and vilified name () f 
palaces; the place is not chosen in the hidden haunts wlii,.|, 
lust lias degraded to its own purposes, some island wh lTI , 
vice conclcaled itself from the public eye of aecient times ; 
is not in those palaces, in those Capreas ef old, that the p ar . 
tics chose to commit such abominations ; but they do it. 
fore witnesses, in the light of open day, when the sun i s a* 
the meridian. And that is not enough : the doing those 
deeds of unnatural sin in the public high-ways is not enom h, 
but they must have a courier of their own to witness them, 
without the veil of any one part of the furniture of a carri¬ 
age, or of their own dress, to conceal from his eye their dis¬ 
graceful situation ! My lords, I ask your lordships whether 
vice was ever known before so unwary; whether folly was evn 
known so extravagant; whether unthinking passion, even in 
the most youthful period, when the passions swell high, ami 
the blood boils in the veins, was ever known to act so thought¬ 
lessly, or recklessly, so madly, as this case compels me to 
fancy, as these shameless witnesses pretend to represent ' 
And. when you have put the facts to your minds, let these 
considerations dwell there, and letit operate as a check, when 
you come to examine the evidence by which the case is sup¬ 
ported . 

But all this is nothing. Their kindness to the enemy— 
their faithfulness to the plot against themselves—their de¬ 
termination to work their own ruin—would be left short 
indeed, if it had gone no further than this ; for it would then 
depend upon the good fortune of their adversary in getting 
hold of the witnesses ; at least it might be questionable, 
whether the greater part of their precautions for their own 
destruction might not have been thrown away. Therefor 1 '- 
every one of these witnesses, without any exception, is cither 
dismissed without a cause, for I say the causes are mere 
flimsiiicss personified, or is refused to be taken back, up<>» 
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jhis earnest and humble solicitations, when there was every 
jhuinan inducement to restore them to favour. Even this is 
tool. all. Knowing what she had done ; recollecting her own 
contrivances ; aware of all these cunning and elaborate de¬ 
vices towards her own undoing ; having before her eyes the 
picture of all those schemes to render detection inevi¬ 
table and concealment impossible ; reflecting that she had 
given the last finishing stroke to this conspiracy of her own, 
by turning off these witnesses causelessly, and putting them 
into the power of her enemy ; knowing that that enemy had 
taken advantage of her ; knowing the witnesses were here to 
destroy her, and told that if she had faced them she was un¬ 
done ; ami desired, and counselled, and implored, again and 
again, to bethink her well before she ran so enormous a risk : 
the (lucen comes to England, and is here, on this spot, and 
confronts those witnesses whom she had herself enabled to 
undo her. Menaced with degradation and divorce—knowing 
it was not an empty threat that was held out—and seeing 
the denunciation was about to he accomplished—up to this 
hour she refuses all endeavours towards a compromise of her 
honour and her rights ; she refuses a magnificent retreat and 
the opportunity of an unrestrained indulgence in all her cri¬ 
minal propensities, and even a safeguard and protection from 
the court of England, and a vindication of her honour from 
the two Houses of Parliament. If, my lords, this is the con¬ 
duct of guilt ; if these are the lineaments by which vice is to 
be traced in the human frame ; if these are the symptoms 
of that worst of ail st. tes, dereliction of principle carried to 
excess, when it almost Ik comes a mental disease ; then I 
have misread human nature ; then 1 have weakly and 
groundlessly come to my conclusion; for I have always 
understood that guilt was wary, and innocence alone im¬ 
provident. 

.Attend now, my lords, I beseech you, with these com¬ 
ments upon the general features of the ease, to the sort of 
jirndence by which all these miracles, these self-contradic- 
t&ns, these impossibilities, are attempted to he established. 
iifShould exhaust myself, beside fatiguing your lordships, if 
I>#ere to pause here and make a few of the cogent remarks 
Wftick so readily offer themselves, upon the connection of 
tht$ part of the ease which I have now gone through, with 
the part 1 am coming to. But there are one or two points 
$pj*naterial, that I cannot omit all mention of them before I 
||jgcecd further. 1 will make this observation, that, if an 
SBinary ease could not be proved by such evidence as 1 am 
mar to comment upon; if it would require very different 
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proofs in the most common story ; if there were even none 
of the improbabilities which I have shewn—a ease such us 
that I have now described, ought to be proved by the most, 
convincing, the most pure, the most immaculate testimony. 

My lords, 1 do not intend to assert, I have no interest in 
stating it, that a conspiracy has been forming against the 
Queen, by those who are the managers of the present pro¬ 
ceeding. I say not such a thing. I only will shew your 
lordships, that if there had been such ameu ore resorted, to 
that if any persons had been minded to ruin her Majesty by 
such a device ; they could not have taken a bettor course, 
and probably they would not have taken a different course, 
from that which 1 think the case of the pin sedition prove' 
them already to have pursued. In any such desirm, the lirst 
thing to be looked to is the agents, who -re 1 > make attack 
against the domestic peace of an iudividu d and to produc- 
evidence of misconduct which never took i lac •. Who 
those persons I am fancying to exist, if th. ir existence la 
conceivable,—who arc those that they would have reeoursi 
to, to make up a story against the victim of their spiteful 
vengeance? First of all, they would get the -ervants who 
have lived in the house. Without them, it, i.-, al.oo-t iirpo- 
sible to succeed : with them there is the mo. t brilliant pro. 
pect of a triumphant result. Servants who have lived in t!i 
family were, in fact, all that could he desired. But, if (ho . 
servants were foreigners who were to he well-tutored in thei, 
part abroad, and had to deliver their story where they w re un¬ 
known, to be brought to a place whither they might, neve: 
return all their days, and to speak before a tribunal v. h 
knew no more of them than they eared for it; who-e tine 
they had no reason to dread, whose good opinion they w, ■ 
utterly careless of ; living temporarily in a country to wide 
they did not care two rushes whether they rcturmd or n.' 
and indeed knew they never could return : those were Ik. 
very identical persons such conspirators would hate 
course to. But, there is a choice among foreigners. Ah 
foreigners arc not made of the same materials; hut, if am 
one country under heaven is marked out. more than all il:<- 
rest as the Officina gentis for supplying such a race, I sb; 
that country is the country of Augustus, Clodius, and Borgi. 

I speak of its perfidies, without imputing them to the peopk 
at large; but there in all ages perfidy could he had fa 
money, while there was interest to he satisfied, or spite t 
be. indulged. 

I grant that there are in Italy, as in every where else. mi"', 
respectable individuals. I have myself the happiness of kno't - 
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mg many Italian gentlemen in whose hands I should think 
my life- or my honour as safe as in the hands of your lordships. 
But I speak of those who have not been brought here, when I 
make this favourable admission. Those who have been brought 
over and produced at your bar, are of a far other description: 

_“ Sunt in i!lo mimero multi boni, docti, pudentes, qui ad 

hoc judicium dedueti non sunt: multi impudentes, illiterati, 
leves, ijuos, variis de eausis, video eoncitatos. Verum tamen 
line dito de toto generc Gneeorum; ijuibus jusjurandum 
jacus esf; testimonium Indus; exislimatio vestra tenebr*; 
laus, merccs. gratia, gratulatio proposita est omnis in impu- 
denti meudaeio.” My lords, persons of this latter descrip¬ 
tion we: | to be gotten by various means, which the careless¬ 
ness of the one party, which the wealth and power of the 
supposed conspirators, placed within their reach. Money, 
accordingly, has been given, with a liberality u:.heard of in 
any oflur ea.c, even of conspiracy; and where, by some 
man el, money could not operate, power has been called in 
to its aid. 

Having thus procured their agents ; having thus intrusted 
them ; how were (hey to he marshalled to compass the com¬ 
mon design? Uniformity of statement is above all things 
necessary in conspiracy. Accordingly, they are taken, one 
by one, and carefully examined before one and the same 
person, assisted by the same coadjutors and even by the 
same clerks; they arc moved in bodies along the country, by 
even the same couriers; and these couriers are not the 
ordinary runners of the Foreign office of a country which shall 
he nameless, who had some connexion• with the spot, but 
special messengers, whose attention is devoted peculiarly to 
this department. Many of the persons intended to be used 
themselves as witnesses, are employed as messengers ; which 
keeps the dilfercnt witnesses in the due recollection of their 
lesson, and has the effect of encouraging the zeal of those 
witnesses, by giving them an cilice, an interest, a concern in 
the plot Unit is going on. Observe, then, how the drilling 
goes on. It is not done in a day, nor a week, hardly in a 
year : but it extends over a long space of time ; it is going 
on for months and years. The Board is sitting at Milan. 
There they sit at the receipt of perjury ; there they carry on 
their operations, themselves ignorant, no doubt, of its being 
perjury ; but then, so long as it continues, so much the more 
likely is the crop of gross perjury to be produced. The 
witnesses are paid for their evidence : the tale is propagated 
by the person receiving the money carrying it to his own 
neighbourhood ; and he becomes the parent of a thousand 
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tales, to be equally paid as they deserve ; and of which one 
is as false as the other. You mark the care with which the 
operation is conducted ; there is not a witness (1 mean an 
Italian witness) brought to this country, without previously 
passing through the Milan drill ; because, if they had not 
passed through that preparatory discipline, there would he 
want of union and agreement ; so that even the mate of the 
polacea, Pnturzo, who was brought here to be examined on 
the morning after his arrival, was brought through Milan, 
and passed his examination before the same persons who 
had taken the former examinations. Aye, and the captain 
too, who was examined by the Board, more than a year ago, 
is carried by the way of Milan, to have a conversation with 
his old friends there, who the year before had examined him 
to the same story. Here, then, by these means recruited,— 
with this skill marshalled, with all this apparatus and prepa¬ 
ration made ready to come to the field where they are to act,— 
you have the witnesses safely landed in England ; and in 
order that they may be removed from thence suddenly, all 
in a mass, they are living together while here ; then they are 
carried over to Holland, and afterwards returned here ; and 
finally deposited, a day or .two before their well-earned sus¬ 
tenance and well-earned money require them to appear before 
your lordships. They are now kept together in masses; 
formerly they lived in separate rooms ; it was necessary not. 
to bring them together before ; but those of feeble recollection 
it was necessary afterwards to keep together, for the con¬ 
venience of constant mutual communication. There they 
were, communicating to each other their experiences, animat¬ 
ed by the same feelings and hopes, prompted by the same 
motives to further the same common cause. But not only 
this ; according to the parts of the sloiy which they were to 
make out before your lordships, they were put together. 
There arc two Piedmontese : they did not associate together 
in this contu/jtrnivm, (for I know of no other name by which 
to denote the place they occupied,) but one of them kept 
company with the mate and captain of the polacea, because 
he tells the same story with tliemsehes. It is needless to 
add, that they are. here cooped up in a state of confinement; 
here they tire, without communicating with any body hut 
themselves, ignorant of every thing that is going on around 
them, and brought from that prison by these means, in order 
to tell to your lordships the story which, by such means, 
has been got up among them. 

My lords, 1 fear I may appear to have undervalued the 
character of these Italians. Suffer me, then, to fortify myself 
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upon the subject, by saying, that l am not the person who 
has formed such an estimate of the lowest orders of that 
country. And perhaps it may he some assistance to your 
lordships, possibly some relief from the tedium of these 
comments on the character of the evidence in support of the 
bill, if I carry you hack to a former period of the history 
of this country, and 1 shall take care not to choose any 
remote period, or resort to circumstances very dissimilar 
from those which mark the present (lay. Your lordships 
I perceive, anticipate me. I naturally go back to the reign of 
Henry Vlll., and the proceedings against Catharine of Arra- 
gon. And 1 shall show your lordships in what way we have 
a right to view Italian testimony, though proceeding from 
sources calculated to beget, impressions very different from 
the statement's of discarded servants. You will find in the 
records of that age, in llymer’s Collection, some curious 
documents with respect, to the process of llcnry VIII. The 
great, object, as vour lordships know, was, to procure and 
consult the opinions—the free, unbiassed opinions— of the 
Italian jurists, in favour of his divorce, llymer gives us the 
opinions of the professors and doctors of several of the 
Italian universities ; and from them you will sec that, by a 
strange coincidence, these Duett gave their “ free, unbiassed 
opinions,” in nearly the same w rds. 1 shall select that of 
the most celebrated city of the whole, which is known by the 
appellation of Hologna the Learned. The doctors there say, 
one and all, that in compliance with the request of the King, 
they each separately, and unconnected with his fellows, had 
examined the ease ; they had taken all care which vour lord- 
ships are taking on the present occasion ; and then, having 
well weighed the matter, “ Cen.-cmus, judieanins, dicimus, 
constantissime testamur, ct indubie allirmamu-. they suv, 
that Inning sifted the question, they are one and all of opini¬ 
on, that Henry VIII, has a rie.hlto divorce his queen. Hut 
it seems that, from the great similarity of the opinions of the 
doctors, and of the language in which these were expressed, 
there existed at that, time much the same suspicion of a pre¬ 
vious drilling, as appears to have prevailed in a certain other 
case which I shall not now mention; and that to repel this 
suspicion, pretty nearly the same precautions were used 
as in the other ease. Indeed, by a singular coincidence, 
these Doclittsimmi Doc/ores of the sixteenth century, were 
directed to swear, which they might do with a safe con- 
science, that they had never opened their mouths to 
one another on the subject, in the same manner as the 
illUerati et im/mdentes of the present proceeding swore, that 
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they had never talked to one another on the subject of what 
each had to swear. The doctors and divines of Italy swore 
on the holy gospel, that they never had, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, communicated their sentence, or any word or thing 
concerning the same, by sign, word, deed, or hint, until a 
certain day which was the day they all came to under¬ 
stand the matter. 

Now, my lords all this appeared j/iihia Jack, a very sound 
and specious case; as every security had been taken to guard 
against captious objections; and ■-itii that character it would 
probably have passed down to posterity, if there had been no 
such thing as a good historian and honest man, in the 
person ofidishop Burnet; with his usual innocence, being a 
great advocate of Harry VIII., in consequence of his exer¬ 
tions in support of the Reformation, tells the tale in the 
way which i am now going 1.o state; still leaning towards 
that king, but undoubtedly letting out a little that is rather 
against himself. Harry llr.il provided himself with an able 
agent, and it was necessary that he should also be a learn, u 
one. lie took cue, then, to whom my learned friend, the 
Solicitor-general’s eulogium on tla head of the Milan cam 
tuisson, would apply in some of the words; a man of gr< at 
probity, and singularly skilled in the laws of his country; 
and, by a still more curious coincidence, the name of Harry’:- 
agent happened to be Cooke, "lie went up and down,’ 
says Burnet, procuring hands ; and he told them he cam; 
to, that he desired-tin y would write their conclusions, ,m 
cording to learning ami conscience,” [as 1 hope has been 
done at Miian,] “ v. ithonl any respect or favour, as they 
would answer it at the last day ; and he protested,” [just a.- 
I have heard ionic other persons do,] “ that he newcr gau 
nor promised any divine anything, till he had first freely 
written his mind;” and he says, that “ what he then gate, 
was rather an honourable present than a reward a com 
pensation, not a recompcnce, (to use the language of a right 
reverend interpreter )*’ ! r i nese were the very words used in 
that country at that time, as tiny have been recently in tlii-. 

Then, we have a letter from this agent, as who knows 
two hundred years lienee, there may not be letters from 
Milan ? There is extant a letter of Cooke’s to Henry VIII., 
dated the 1st of July 1530, in which lie says, “My fidelity 
bindeth me to advantage your highness, that all Lutherans 
be utterly against your highness in this cause, and have told 
as much, with their wretched power, malice without reason 

* Biihop betnjj a gteal Cieimanic scholar, aided the Houto in explain- 

ing this distinction ta?;en by some witnmc*. 
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or authority, as they could and might; but I doubt not,” 
says lie, “that all Christian universities,” (Christian con¬ 
tradistinguished from Lutheran!) “that all Christian mi¬ 
nisters, if they be well haudled, svill earnestly conclude with 
your highness. Albeit, gracious lord,” now comes he to 
expound what lie means by the well-handling of the Christian 
universities; “albeit, gracious lord, if that I had in time 
been sufficiently furnished with money ; albeit, I have, 
besi V this seal, procured unto your highness 1 10 subscrip¬ 
tions ; yet, it bad been nothing, in comparison of that that 
l might, easily and would have done. And herein I inclose 
a bill specifying by whom and to whom 1 direrhd my said 
letters, in most humble wise beseeching your mo-t royal 
clemency to ponder my true love and good endeavouring, and 
not sutler me to be destitute of money, to :: y undoing, 
and the utter loss of your most hi 0 h causes here*.” Now 
this, my'lords, undoubtedly is the out ward l.i-mry of the 
transaction ; but we have only so-u the accounts of Hi,Imp 
Burnet and of the agent Co: ke. Happily, however, the 
Italian agent employed by Henry Viil.nne Cetera (Jbiu- 
nuciis, the Oimcwcnli of that day, left, his pape rs behind 
him, and we are furnished with tlm original l.-riiV, bv which 
the value* of the opinions of these Italian doctors and 
divines was estimated. “ Item, to ■■ H-r. ale f.-l t;e uiicn 


he* suliscrihovl, one crown ; t. < a .lew, nnr crown ; to in¬ 
ductor of the Servile* ; , two er->.; u ; ; to the observant friar.-, 
two crowns; Item, to tin* piior of St. John’s am! St. 
i’ead s, who wrote (or the* king s e.oi v, liUeeti crowns,” tho 
author was better paid than the a.Locate, as often lmppens 
in better times. “ Item, given to John Maira. for hi- 
expen.-.e of going to Aldan, and for rewarding the doctors 
there, thirty crowns.” Then: is a letter uLo from Urn 
bishop of Worcester to Co-dec, directing that he should not 
promise rewards, “ < xcopt to them that 1 Led by them. In 
the canonists who did not use to give, their opinions unborn 
a fee.” The others lie might, get. cheaper, tW lie* must open 
Ins hand to; because, he says, the canonists, the civilians, 
did not use to give an opinion without a fee. Bishop Burnet 
with the native simplicity and honesty of his character, sum- 
up all this with remarking, that these Italian doctors “ must 

have had very prostituted consciences, when they could be 

uicd so cheap. It is true that Cooke, in many of bis let¬ 
ters says, that if lie bad bad money enough, be could get the 
amlsofa 11 the divines in Italy; for lie found the greatest 
pditot them were mercenary/* 

My louls, the descendants of those divines and doctors, 1 
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am sorry to say, have rather improved than backslidden 
from the virtues of their ancestors; and, accordingly, 1 trust 
your lordships will permit me to bring the tale down to 
the present day and to connect the present proceeding with 
the divorce of Harry the Eighth's time. I trust your lord 
ships will allow me to read to you the testimony, given in the 
year 1792, of a native of Italy, of distinguished family, who 
was employed in a diplomatic character, by an august indivi¬ 
dual, who was near being the victim of an Kalian conspiracy : 
be published a letter, anti it is evidence, 1 .-ay, i eeuiisc it w.i>, 
published before the hole Italian nation in their own tongue, 
and it states what It di,ut evidence is made of ; and he ad¬ 
dressed it, with his name, to the prime mini, ter of the 
country, that minister enjoying the highest ci.'haud military 
authority there, and being by descent a subject ..I the British 
crown—I mean General Acton. •• To the dishonour of human 
nature,” says the writer, *• there i.s nothing tit Topics so not iri 
ous as the free and public so.le of i.n-a cvhu-iuv. Tin ir ordinary 
tariff'is three or four ducats, accoivu.g to the necessities of 
those who sell, and the occasions* oi inune who buy it. if, 
then, you would support a .suit, alter a v. ill, or forge a hand¬ 
writing, you have only to cast away icmui.-e ami open your 
purse, the shop of perjury is ever open.’ It pouted in upon 
him in a full tide : he made his appmi in such v.ords as 1 
have now read : lie and his toy al ma.-tcr, u ho was implicated 
in the charge, were acquitted by such an appeal: and 1 now 
repeat it, when such evidence is brought to support charge., 
as atrocious, a, ruinous, and l.ir .non' incredible in themsel¬ 
ves, than that an Italian should have suborned an agent to 
injure a fellow creature. 

My lords, l have been drawn aside from the observations 
I was making, generally, of the manner in which this ease 
has been prepared. 1 pray your lordships to offeree how 
these witnesses all act alter they come into court ; and the 
first thing tiiat must strike an observer here, is the way 
in which they mend their eudi nee,— how one improves 
upon the other alter an ini',rial c) time, and how each 
improves, when required, upon himself. 1 can only pro¬ 
ceed, my lords, in dealing witn this subject of eonspuae. 
and false swearing, by sample : but 1 will take the one 
that first strikes me; and 1 think it will effectually illus¬ 
trate my proposition. Your lordship: must remember the 
manner in which my learned friend, the AUoruey-gcne 
ral, opened the case of Mahomet, the dancer. Again, I 
take his own words: li A man of I he most, brutal and 
depraved habits, who at the Villa li’Esle exhibited the 
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greatest indecencies at various times, in the presence of 
Her Majesty and Bcrganii,—exhibitions which are too 
disgusting to be more than alluded to,—the most in¬ 
decent attempts to imitate the sexual intercourse. This 
person deserves not the name of a man,’ said the At¬ 
torney-general. Now, my lords, I take this instance, be¬ 
cause it proves the proposition which I was stating to your 
lordships, better, perhaps, than any other. All show it, to 
a degree; but this, best of all; because I have shown your 
lordships how careful the Attorney-general is in opening the 
ease, and how strong his expressions are; consequently, he 
felt the importance of this fact; he was aware how damag¬ 
ing it would be to the Queen ; he knew it was important to 
state this, and he felt determined not to be disappointed 
when he had once and again failed,—he brought three wit¬ 
nesses; and if one would not swear the first time, he brought 
him again. Now, my lords, if I shew the symptoms of 
mending and patching in one part of such a case, it oper¬ 
ates as volumes against the whole of that case; if your lord- 
ships find it here, you may guess it is not wanting elsewhere. 
But here it is most manifestly to be seen. Your lordships 
plainly perceived what it was that these witnesses were in¬ 
tended and espccted to say. You no sooner heard the first 
question put,—you no sooner heard the grossly leading 
questions with which the Solictor-general followed it,—than 
you must have known it was expected that an indecent act 
would be sworn to,—that an exhibition would be sworn to 
of the most gross and indecent description ; and one part of 
the evidence 1 can hardly recount to your lordships. Now 
see, my lords, how the first witness swore; this is their first 
and main witness, who is brought to prove tlieir whole case, 
—Majocehi. He will only allow,—and this is the first stage 
in which this deity of theirs is brought before your lordships, 
—he will only allow it was a dance. “ Did you observe 
any thing else ??’ the usual answer. “ Non mi ricordo;” but 
“ if there was, I have not seen it,” and “ I do not know.” 
Was anything done by Mahomet, upon that occasion, with 
any part of his dress ?” says the Solicitor-general, evident¬ 
ly speaking from what he had before him written down; 
“ He madi use of the linen ofhis large pantaloons.” How 
did lie use his trowsers; Did he do any thing with the linen 
ofhis pantaloons or trowsers?”—“His trowers were always 
in the same state as usual.” Here, then, was a complete 
failure, no shadow of proof of those mysteries which this 
witness was expected to divulge. This was when he was ex¬ 
amined on the Tuesday. On- the Friday, with the interval of 

N 
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two days,—and your lordships, for reasons best known to 
yourselves, but which must have been bottomed in justice 
guided by wisdom—wisdom never more seen or better evi¬ 
denced than in varying the course of conduct, and adapting 
to new circumstances the actions we perform—wisdom which 
will not, if it be perfect in its kind, and absolute in its de¬ 
gree, ever sustain any loss by the deviation—for this reason 
alone, in order that injustice might not be done, (for what, 
in one case, may be injurious to a defendant, may be expected 
mainly to assist a defendant in another)—your lordships, 
not with a view to injure the Queen,—your lordships, 
with a view to further, not to frustrate, the ends of justice,— 
allowed the evidence to be printed, which afforded to the wit¬ 
nesses if they wished it, means to mend and improve upon 
their testimony. Your lordships allowed this, solely with 
the intention of gaining for the Queen that unanimous ver¬ 
dict, which the country has pronounced in her favour, by 
looking at the case against her ; your lordships, however, 
whatever might be your motive, did, in point of fact, allow 
all the evidence against her to be published from day to day. 
Accordingly, about two days intervened between Majocchi’s 
evidence, and the evidence of Birollo ; during which time, 
Birollo had access to Majocchi’s deposition, as well as’to his 
person ; and it is no little assistance, if we have not only ac¬ 
cess to the witness but to his testimony because he may 
forget what he has sworn, and it is something that he him¬ 
self, as well as the second, the following, the inending, the 
patching witness, should see the story first told. Accord¬ 
ingly with the facility which this gave him, forward Birollo 
comes, after two days interval, and improves upon the story; 
from a dance, and from the usual handling, or ordinary use of 
the trowsers, he first makes a rotulo or roll. The witness then 
begins to hint at some indecency ; but he does not mention it. 
He starts and draws back. For my part I cannot tell what he 
meant; and he really adds something, which he, in his own 
wicked imagination, might think indecent, but he is forced 
to admit he does not know what it meant. But, on the 
Wednesday following, a third witness comes, the second of 
the patchers, and he finishes it altogether. He improves 
even upon Birollo; and he tells you, in plain, down right 
terms, that which I have a right to say is, because I can 
prove it to be, false,—which I have a right to say, before 
proving it, is false; because l know the same dance was 
witnessed by wives and daughters, as modest and pure as 
any of your lordships have the happiness of possessing—by 
wives and daughters of your lordships in those countries. 
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Now, another improvement, and mending, aud patching, 
suffer me, my lords, to advert to; for it runs through the 
whole case. I do not even stop to offer any comment upon 
the non mi ricordo of Majocchi; nor on the extraordinary 
fact of that answer being regularly dropped by the other 
witnesses, as soon as the impression which the repetition 
had made on the public mind was fully understood ; but 1 
wish to call your lordships’ attention to the more important 
point of money. No sooner had Gargiuolo the captain, and 
Patur/.o the mate of the polacca, proved that they were 
brought here by sums so disproportioned to the service, 
by sums so infinitely beyond even the most ample re¬ 
muneration for their work ; that they were bribed by sums 
such as Italians in their situation never dreamed of,—no 
sooner had this fact dropped out, than one and all of them 
are turned into disinterested witnesses, not one of whom 
ever received a shilling by way of compensation for what 
they did. “ Half-a-crown a day for the loss of my time, my 
travelling expences, and a few stivers to feed my family !” 
The expectation of his expences being paid, began in the 
instance of the cook, Birollo. He told you he had nothing 
at all but his trouble for coming here. “ Do you expect 
nothing ?”—“ I hope to go soon home to find my master.” 
The cook at first was offered and refused money. The 
others had nothing offered j Demont nothing! Sacchi no¬ 
thing ! though true, he, a courier, turns out to be a man of 
large property, and says, “ Thank God ! I have always been 
in easy circumstances —thank God • with a pious grati¬ 
tude truly edifying. A man who must have a servant of his 
own,—who had one in England,— who must live here at 
the expense of four or five hundred pounds a year, which is 
equal to fourteen or fifteen hundred in Italy,—goes to be a 
courier, is angry at being turned off, and is anxious to return 
to that situation ! I believe the captain and the mate. They 
avowed that what they had was enormous payment ; and the 
other witnesses, hearing of the effect of that confession, 
have, one aud all, denied having received any tiling, and 
would not even confess that they had any expectations for 
the future. r 

The last of these general observations with which I shall 
trouble your lordships, and which I own 1 think your lord- 
ships must have been impatient I should come to, regards 
the great blanks among the witnesses for the prosecution,— 
I mean, the fewness of those witnesses compared with what 
their own testimony, and their own statement that intro¬ 
duced it, show your lordships the advocates of the Bill ought 
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to have called. My lords, l conjure you to attend to this 
circumstance, for it is a most important point in the whole 
of the case. Isay, that if I had not another argument to 
urge, I should stand confidently upon this ground. If the 
case were as ordinary as it is extravagant,—if it were as 
probable as it is loaded in every feature with the grossest 
improbabilities,—if it were as much in the common course 
of human events, that such occurrences as those which have 
been alleged should have happened, as it is the very reverse, 
—I should still stand confidently and firmly upon that part of 
the case to which I have now happily arrived. I know, my 
lords, that it is bold; I know that it is bold even to rashness, 
to say so much of any point before I have begun even to 
hint at it; but I feel so perfectly, so intimately convinced, 
that in such a case as the present, the circumstance to which 
I refer ought to be fatal to the Bill before your lordships, 
that I consider myself as even acting prudently, in declaring, 
by anticipation, what 1 hold to be its character. 

My lords, the Attorney-general told us, that there were 
rumours at Naples pointing to reasons why the Queen’s 
ladies left her} it turned out, that instead of leaving her, one 
had joined her at Naples, one had joined her at Leghorn, 
and another at Genoa afterwards; but my learned friend 
said, that one left her, and one or two others stayed behind, 
and rumours were not wanting that their doing so was owing 
to the impropriety of her Majesty’s conduct. Rumours ! My 
learned friend may say, that these were remours which he was 
unable to prove. But if they were rumours which had any 
foundation whatever; if they were such rumours as my learned 
friend had a right to allude to, (even if he had a right to refer 
to rumours at all, which I deny); if there was a shadow of 
foundation for those rumours; why did he not call the 
obvious witnesses to prove it; Where were those ladies, 
women of high rank and elevated station in society, well- 
known in their own country, loved, esteemed, and respected, 
as women upon whose character not a vestige of imputation 
has ever rested,—women of talents as well as character,—the 
very persons to have brought forward, if he had dared bring 
them forward—why where all of those kept bdek, each of 
whom formed the very signal, and I had almost said extra¬ 
vagant, .contrast to all the witnesses, but two, whom my 
learned friend did venture to call to your lordships’ bar ? 
Why were those noble ladies not produced to yoirr lordships ? 
Why had not your lordships, why had not we, the benefit of 
having the case proved against us, in the manner in which 
a ny judge sitting at the Old Bailey would command, upon 
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pain of an acquittal, any prosecutor to prove his charge against 
any ordinary felon ? Certainly they were in our employment; 
they were in some way connected with our interest j they 
received salaries from the'Queen, and might be supposed to be 
amicably disposed towards her. My lords, is there in all that 
the shadow of a shade of jWteason why they should not have 
been adduced ? I am not Speaking in a civil action. I am 
not dealing with a plaki tiff's Vase, in a suit upon a bill of ex¬ 
change for twenty plusids. 11 am not even speaking in a 
case of misdemeanour* ir a else of felony, or the highest 
crime known in the lauf between which and the act alledged 
to have been commkt<f by mjl illustrious client it is difficult 
to draw even a tecimMl distinction. But I stand here on a 
Bill of Pains and PeMties, which your lordships are not 
bound to pass ; wldcMou may give the go- by to; which you 
are not bound to sraferoor no to. Your lordships are not 
sitting as commissil^^r of Oyer and Terminer to try a case 
of high treason. Gnrfflbus God ! is this a case in which the 
prosecutor is to be alhv%d to bring forward half a case V Is 
this an occasion on which the prosecutor is to be allowed to 
say. “ These witribJes I will not call. True it is, they are 
the best. True it jjjthat they are respectable; and that 
they are unimpeachiMJno man can deny. If they swear 
against the Queen, sheTXutterly undone. But I will not call 
them. I will leav^Beiifor you to call. They are not my 
witnesses, but youte. \*ou may call them. They come from 
your vicinity. Thmaai^not tenants of Cotton Garden, and 
therefore I dare no^S^^ll not, produce them ; but when 
you call them, we sdiSH|see what they state; and if yoti do 
not call them”—in the imme of justice, what ? Say !—Say ! 
—For shame, in this teijmjlc—this highest temple of Justice, 
to have her most sacre*ules so profaned, that I am to be 
condemned in the plenalde of proof, if guilt is; that 1 am 
to be condemned,I run counter to the presumption 
which bears swajg^Rftv3>urts of justice, that 1 am innocent 
until I am prove/V(^jtA^«l that my case is to be consi¬ 
dered as uUerly.Vuiml^KTilesKl call my adversary’s wit¬ 
nesses!—Oh mosqmonjKpus!—Viost incredible !—Mv lords, 
my lords ! if you nrfcP CTer to shew the face of those sym¬ 
bols by which Justice is known to your country, without 
making them stand an eternal condemnation of yourselves, 
I call upon you instantly to dismiss this case, and for this 
single reason ; and I will say not another word upon the 
subject. 

Having gone over the general features of this portentous 
case, I am now to solicit the attention of your lordships, 
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and I am afraid at greater length than any thing could jus¬ 
tify but the unparalleled importance of the occasion, to a 
consideration more in detail, of the evidence by which it has 
been supported. And, in point of time, as indeed of im¬ 
portance, the first figure that was presented to your lord- 
ships in the group, must naturaUv have arisen to your re¬ 
collection the moment I annouitfcedlmy intention of touching 
upon the merits of the differ^ht witnesses,—I mean Theo¬ 
dore Majocchi, of happy memiry, Woo will be long known 
in his country, and everywhere else!much after the manner 
in which ancient sages have reached our day, whose names 
are lost in the celebrity of the littla^aying by which each 
is now distinguished by manlrtnd, ai&rnn which they were 
known to have embodied the practise result of their own 
experience and wisdom; and, as lonflls those words which 
he so often used in the practice of nyrflrt and skill which 
he had acquired by long experience w(faucli care,—as long 
as those words shall be known anWng men, the image of 
Majocchi, without naming him, \yill arise to their remem¬ 
brance. My lords, this person is a witness of great impor¬ 
tance ; he was the first called, and the latest examined; 
beginning with the case, continuing un, and accompanying 
it throughout. His evidence almflSjftxtended over the 
whole of the period through which tne case and the charge 
Itself extends. If indeed you beljcvermm, he was only 
dismissed, or rather retired from me Queen’s service, and 
refused to be taken back, about tgfe tjhic when the trans¬ 
actions in the charge cl osed. He^wPDcroont stand aloof 
from the rest of the witnesses, and resemble each other 
in this particular, that they go ®irough the whole case. 
They are, indeed, the great witnesses to prove it ; they 
are emphatically the witnesses f m the Bill, the others 
being confirmatory only of them; St, as willing witnesses 
are wont to do,—as those who havrfftceivcd much and been 
promised more, may be expected tc^jkJ^^kcy were zealous 
on behalf of their employers, ewried the case it 

great deal further. This is gifoerMpMlIi.'a view to their 
relative importance, the character omul the' witnesses. 

Now, only let me entreat your attention, while 

I enter on this branch of the subject a little more in detail. 

I have often heard it remarked, that the great prevailing 
feature of Majocchi’s evidence,—his want of recollection.— 
signifies, in truth, but little; because a man u.ay forget,— 
memories differ. I grant that they do. Memory differs, as 
well as honesty, in man. I do not deny that. But I think 
I shall succeed in shewing your lordships, there is a sort <>f 
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memory which is utterly inconsistent with any degree of 
honesty in any man, which I can figure to myself. But why 
do I talk of fancy ? for I have only to recollect Majocchi; and 
I know cases, in which I defy the wit of man to conceive 
stronger or more palpable instances of false swearing, than 
may be conveyed to the hearers and to the court in the re¬ 
markable words, “ Non mi ricordo,—I do not remember.” 
I will not detain your lordships, by pointing out cases, 
where the answer, “ I do not remember,” would be innocent, 
where it might be meritorious, where it might be confirm¬ 
atory of his evidence, and a support to his credit. Neither 
need I adduce cases where such an answer would be the re¬ 
verse of this,—where it would be destructive to his credit, and 
the utter demolition of his testimony. I will not quote any 
of those cases. I shall content myself with taking the evi¬ 
dence of Majocchi as it stands ; for if I had been lecturing 
on evidence, I should have said, as the innocent forgetful¬ 
ness is familiar to every man, so is the guilty forgetfulness ; 
and in giving au instance, I should just have found it all in 
Majocehi’s actual evidence. 

At once, then, to give your lordships proof positive that this 
man is perjured,—proof which I shall shew to be positive, 
from his mode of forgetting.—In the first place, 1 beg your 
lordships’ attention to the way in which this witness swore 
hardily in chief, eke as hardily in cross-examination, to the 


position of the rooms of her Majesty and Bergami. The 
great object of the Attorney-general, as shewn by his open¬ 
ing, was that for which the previous concoction of this plan 
by these witnesses had prepared him; namely, to prove the 
position of the Queen’s and Bergami's rooms always to have 
been favourable to the commission of adultery, by shewing 
that they were near, and had a mutual communication ; 
whereas, the rooms of all the rest of the suite were distant 
and cut off; and the second part of that statement was just 
as essential as the first, to make it the foundation of au in - 
ference of guilt, which it was meant to support. According¬ 
ly, the first witness, who was to go over their whole case 
appears to have been better prepared on this point, than any 

ten that followed; he shewed more memory of inferences_ 

more forgetfulness of details,—perfect recollection to at- 
taek the Queen,—utter forgetfulness to protect himself from 
silting of a cross-examination. “ Where did the Queen 
and Bergami sleep?”—“ Her Majesty slept in an apart¬ 
ment near that of Bergami.” “ Were those apartments near 
or remote. for it was often so good a thing to get them 
near and communicating with each other, that it was pressed 
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again and ;igain. “ Where were the rest of the suite; 
were they distant or near?” says the solicitor-general. This 
was at Naples ; and this is a specimen of the rest,—for more 
was made of that proximity at Naples than anywhere else, 
—‘Where they near or distant?”—“They were apart.” 
The word in Italian was lontaiio, which was interpreted 
“ apart.” I remarked, however, at the time, that it meant 
“ distant,” and distant it meant, or it meant nothing. 
Here, then, the witness had sworn distinctly, from his 
positive recollection, and had staked his credit on the 
truth of a fact, and also of his recollection of it,—upon this 
fact, whether or not the Queen's room was near Ber- 
gami's, with a communication ? But no less had he put 
his credit upon this other branch of his statement, essential 
to the first, in order to make both combined, the founda¬ 
tion of a charge of criminal intercourse, “ that the rest of 
the suite were lodged apart and distant.” There is an end, 
then, of innocent forgetfulness, if, when I come to ask where 
the rest slept, he either tells me, “ I do no not know,” or 
“ 1 do not recollect,” because he had known and must have 
recollected, that when he presumed to say to my learned 
friends, these two rooms were alone of all the apartments 
near and connected, that the others were distant and apart; 
when he said that, he affirmed at once his recollection of the 
proximity of those rooms and his recollection of the remote¬ 
ness of the others. He swore that at first, and afterwards said, 
“ I know not or 1 recollect not,” and perjured himself as 
plainly as if he had told your lordships one day that he saw 
a person, and the next said he never saw him in his life; 
the one is not a more gross or diametrical contradiction 
than the other. Trace him, my lords, in his recollection ami 
forgetfulness,—observe where he remembers and where he 
forgets,—and you will find the same conclusion following you 
every where, and forcing upon you the same conviction. 1 
will give one specimen from the evidence itself, to shew your 
lordships he has no lack of memory when it is to suit his pur 
pose ; when it is to prove a story where he has learned his 
lesson, and when he is examined in chief. When, in short, he 
knows who is dealing with him, and is only anxious to carry 
on the attack, I will shew your lordships what his recollec¬ 
tion is made of. You shall have a fair sample of his recol¬ 
lection here. I asked him, “ Have you ever seen the villa 
d’Este since the time you came back from the long voyage '<” 
He had been examined in chief upon this, and had stated 
distinctly, with respect to the villa d'Este, the*state of the 
rooms; and I wanted to shew the accuracy of his recollcc- 
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tion on those parts where he was well drilled,—“ Have you 
ever seen the villa d’Este since the time you came back from 
the long voyage ?”——“ I have.” “ Was the position of the 
rooms the same as it had been before, with respect to the 
Queen and Bergami ?”—“ They were not in the same situ¬ 
ation as before.” Then the witness gives a very minute 
particular of the alterations. A small corridor was on one 
side of the Princess’s room on her return. “ Was there 
a sitting room on the other side of it, not opposite, but 
on one of the other sides of it?” Now attend, my lords, 
to the particularity,—“ There was a small corridor, on the 
left of which there was & door that led into the room of 
the Princess, which was only locked; aud then going a 
little farther on in the corridor, there was on the left hand 
a small room, and opposite to this small room there was 
another door which led into the room where they supped 
in the evening. There was this supping-room on the right, 
there was a door which led into Bergami’s room, and 
on the same right hand of the same room there was a 
small alcove, where there was the bed of Bartolomeo 
Bergami.” Again : “ IIow many doors were there in the 
small sitting-room where they supped ?”—“ I saw two 
doors open always, but there was a third stopped by a 
picture.” “ Where did her royal highness’s maid sleep ?” 
—On the other side, in another apartment.” Now, ray 
lords, can any recollection be more minute, more accu¬ 
rate, more perfect in every respect, than Mojocchi’s recol¬ 
lection is of all these minute details, which he thinks it 
subservient to his purpose to give distinctly, be they true or 
be they not ? I do not deny them,—my case is, that much of 
what is true is brought forward; but they graft falsehood 
on it. If an individual were to invent a story entirely ; if 
he were to form it completely of false ho id ; the result would 
be his inevitable detection ; but if he build a structure of 
falsehood on the foundation of a little truth, he may raise a 
tale which, with a good deal of drilling, may put an ho¬ 
nest man’s life, or an illustrious Princess’s reputation, in 
jeopardy. If the whole edifice, from top to bottom, should 
be built on fiction, it is sure to fall! but if it be built on a 
mixture of facts, it may put any honest man’s life or repu¬ 
tation in jeopardy. Now, I only wish your lordships to 
contrast this accuracy of recollection upon this subject, 
and upon many other points,— a few of which I shall give 
you specimens of,—with his not having the slightest recol¬ 
lection of a whole uew wing having been added to the Prin¬ 
cess s villa. He recollects the smallest alteration of a bed- 
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room or a door; but he has not the slightest recollection of 
the throwing up a new wing to the house. This memory of 
his at the least is a capricious memory. But I will shew 
your lordships that it is a dishonest one also. Of the same 
nature is his evidence, when any calculation of time is re¬ 
quired. He observes the most, trifling distinction of time 
when it suits his purpose ; and he recollects nothing of time 
when it is inconvenient for his object. In proof of this, 
I request your lordships to refer again to the celebrated 
scene at Naples. There this witness remembers down to 
minutes, the exact time which her Majesty passes, upon 
two occasions, in Bergami’s rooni; upon the first occasion, 
she remains from ten to fifteen minutes; on the second, 
from fifteen to eighteen minutes; that is to say, taking the 
medium, sixteen-and-a half minutes, true time. Upon ano¬ 
ther occasion, he tells you an affair lasted a quarter of an 
hour. Upon another occasion he fired a gun, and then alto¬ 
gether fifteen minutes elapse.— a quarter of an hour there. 
He is equally accurate about three quarters of an hour in 
another instance; that is, at Genoa, which I have spoken of 
before. The other instance was on the voyage. All this 
fulness of memory—this complete accuracy as to time—was 
in answer to my learned friend; all this was in the exami¬ 
nation in chief; all this was thought by the witness essen¬ 
tial to his story ;' all this garnished the detail of which tin- 
story is made up, and gave it that appearance of accuracy 
which was essential to the witness’s purpose. But when it 
was my turn to question—when I came to ask him the time, 
and when the answer would he of use to the Queen ; when 
it was of use, not to the prosecution, but to the defence—see 
how totally he is lost! Then he does not know whether 
they travelled all night,—whether they travelled for four 
hours or eight hours. In answer to a question upon that 
subject, he says, “ I had no watch, I do not know the 
length of time.” No watch ! Possibly. And do not know the 
length of time ! Very likely. But had you a watch when you 
saw the Queen go into the room of Bergami ? Did you ac¬ 
cidentally know the time when it suited your purpose to 
know it to a minute ? Why know the precise time so accu¬ 
rately on one occasion, and be so totally ignorant of it on 
another ? He pleads the want of a watch only when it would 
suit the purpose of the defence, and bring out the truth; or, 
what comes to the same thing, would convict himself, were 
he to know the time. With respect to the category of num¬ 
bers, he cannot tell whether there were two or two-aml- 
twenty sailors aboard the polacca. He cannot tell mors 
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with respect to place, that other category of his deposition. 
Although he slept in the hold, he does not know where the 
others slept; he cannot tell where they were by night or by 
day j he knows perhaps that they were on deck in the day, 
hut he cannot say where they were at night, in short, I ask 
your lordships, whether a witness with a more flexible and 
convenient memory ever appeared in a court of justice ? 

But this is not all, my lords. There is much in the evi¬ 
dence of this man, in which the answer, “ I do not recol¬ 
lect,” or, “ I do not know,” cannot, by possibility, be true, 
if the answers given in the examination in chief he true : as 
in the first instance which I gave you at Naples. If the 
minuteness sworn to in his examination in chief was true, 
and founded in fact, it is impossible that he should have no 
recollection of the matters to which he was cross examined. 
If it was true that the rooms and doors were as he described 


them, he could not, by possibility, know and recollect that 
fact, and yet be in total ignorance of the other parts of the 
house. In the same manner, when I examined him respect¬ 
ing Mr. Hughes, a banker’s clerk at Bristol, he knows no¬ 
thing of the name—nothing of his being a banker’s clerk_ 

never knew a banker’s clerk—has no recollection of him. 
But when lie secs that I have got bold of a letter of his 
which he knew nothing about at that time, and which he 
perhaps forgot having committed himself by; the moment 
he sees that, and before I ask him a single word to refresh 
his memory, you plainly see by his demeanour and the tone 
of his answer, that he had never forgotten Mr. Hughes at 
all, and that he never had forgotten his being a banker's 
clerk. “ Oh !” he says, “ I was in the habit of calling him 
brother, it was a joke on account of the familiarly in which 
wc were.” Thus it appears, that the familiarity'makes him 
forget a man of that kind, although he says that familiarity 
was the ground of his calling him familiarly and habitually 
brother. It was manifest that Majocehi was not very well 
pleased to recollect all that passed in that family, be beim- a 
married man, and having made a proposal of marriage to i 
female there, which he attempted to laugh off wifh what 

success, I leave your lordships to judge. He was not will- 

rcc °Hect the name, or trade, or connection with tint 
family, until he knew that all was known. 

i. l ords > before we have done with Majocehi we 

ave o her instances of that extraordinary instrument it 
as been called, I mean, memory; wc have other h..uS c « 

recollect the shuffli' V ff lCh * ? s V sce P liW< ’- Your lordships 
collect the shuffling, prevaricating answers he gave respect- 
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ing the receipt of money. He first said, he had received 
money from Lord Stewart to carry him to Milan. lie after¬ 
wards, twice over, swore he never received money at Vienna 
from any person. Then comes the answer which I can only 
give in his own words ; for none other will convey an ade¬ 
quate idea of his style. He says, “ I remember to have re¬ 
ceived no money when I arrived at Milan; I remember I did 
not : ‘ non so I do not know; ‘ pin no che si more no 
than yes ; ‘ non mi ricordoI do not remember.” 

Now, my lords, I have a little guess what sort of an evi¬ 
dence this Majocchi gave when he was laying the foundation 
of that favour which he has since uninterruptedly enjoyed 
in the councils of our adversaries, I mean, the Attorney and 
Solicitor-general. When, during his previous examination, 
he was laying these foundations, deep and wide, upon which 
his fortune was to be built, your lordships will perceive, that 
he recollected a great deal which he is now ignorant of. In 
the opening speech of iny learned friend much was stated 
which this witness was expected to prove, and of which I 
have before given your lordships an instance or two, and 
which I will not repeat further than to remind your lord¬ 
ships, that Majocchi was to have proved the kissing in the 
room between that of the Princess and fiergami at Naples. 
On the contrary, the witness negatives it in the completest 
manner, by his saying it was only “ whispering,” and not 
kissing. This single instance shews the whole character of 
this man’s testimony; but I will remind your lordships of 
one or two others, not so striking from the nature of them, 
but just as fatal to the credit of the witness; because they 
all shew, that he had told one story to the instructors of 
my learned friends, a story recorded in the briefs from which 
they put their questions, and another story to your lord- 
ships. When questioned here as to those points, lie was 
staggered for some reason, possibly from knowing the facts 
and documents which I had got in my possession, but more 
probably from having forgotten part of his storv. This is 
just one of the means by which to detect a contrived plot. 
Such partial forgetfulness is much more likely to take place, 
where the whole is an invention, than where there is truth 
at the foundation of the testimony. So it is in this case. 
Majocchi recollects part of his testimony. “ Yes,” is ready 
for the question : but parts of it he does not recollect. 
For it is perfectly evident, that what a person has actually 
seen is more intensely impressed on his mind and more 
firmly retained in his recollection, than what he has invent¬ 
ed and imagined. I am referring, my lords, to the Solicitor- 
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general’s examination of Majocchi. He is asked, “ Did 
you bring Bergami any broth ?”—•* Often,” is the answer. 
He then states, that he was ordered to sleep in a cabinet ad¬ 
joining Bergami’s room, and that when there, pretending 
to be asleep, the Princess passed through to the room of 
Bergami; and then he is asked, “ After the Princess had 
entered the bedroom of Bergami, did you hear any con¬ 
versation ?”—That would have been enough; it is not a 
leading question, but it would have been enough to make the 
witness recollect; but conversation was not what my learn¬ 
ed friend was after ; “ Did you hear any conversation, or any 
thing else.” That was a broad hint. The man had said 


something before, which had been taken down, and was in 
my learned friend’s hand. Now, there was something there 
which he had said before elsewhere, and my learned friend 
wanted to get that out here. If it had been true, ivhy 
should not the man recollect it ? But he forgot it. He 
forgot part of his own invention ; a situation to which a cer¬ 
tain class of men, that I shall not now mention, are often 
exposed—a class whom the old proverb advises to have good 
memories. So my learned friend, skilfully enough, said, 
“ Did you hear any conversation, or any thing else, pass be¬ 
tween them ?” “ Only some whispers.” Now, do vour 
lordships want to know whether my learned friend meant 
whispering I say, No. 1 say, I read as much as if I saw 
the printed paper which was in his hand* My learned 
friend, the Attorney-general had opened very differently 
but, besides, from the examination of the Solicitor-general’ 
it is evident, that by his “something else,” more than whis¬ 
pering was expected to come out, had the witness taken the 
hint. If Majocchi had never before said, that somethin^ 
more than whispering had passed between the parties, un¬ 
learned friend would have been satisfied. But lie proceeds 
to ask him, “ Do you recollect having heard or observed any- 

time ? — Whispering conversation,” says he again. Auo- 
her mstance of the same sort occurs, and 1 hope it will not 
be thought toemiimte to go into it ; for it is only in this way 
that conspiracies ars detected, that perjury is exposed that 

you sawh' r , KllnS u P° n an ass - “At Genoa, 

.p, o , ‘°y al highness riding on an ass?”_ Yes” 

he dared^ay noT ^Tvon' IT *!?“" tha '> 

-.- ^ ‘ > ou , upon these occasions, make 

drawn'fr^'the collectiona'of the'MUa^Commisaiou'! "* aI ' riv ‘ te !>««•.'beisg 
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any observations as to any thing that passed between the 
Princess and Bergami ?”—“ Yes.” My learned friend 
thought he was quite secure there. It is not a thing that 
happens every day to see a Princess of Wales riding about 
oji an ass. “ State what passed at the time she was riding 
on an ass ?—“ He took her round her waist to put her upon 
the ass.” My learned friend thought he was safe landed. 
“ What else ?”—“ He held her”—Aye, that will do very 
well; a great deal may be done with the word “ holding 
a great deal depends on the tenure—“ He held her hand 
lest her royal highness should fall.” Ah ! that won’t do. 
My learned friend is not satisfied with that. Indeed, he 
must have been satisfied easily, if that had contented him. 
But, having something in his hand which the witness had 
sworn to before—convinced it must he brought to his recol¬ 
lection again—not knowing he was trying to do a very diffi¬ 
cult thing, namely to make a false swearer recollect his 
fiction, but, trying, as he thought, to make a true man recol¬ 
lect what he had actually seen, my learned friend proceeded 
—“ Did you make any other observations?”—‘‘ l have made 
no other observation ; they spoke ; they discoursed.” The 
failure of my learned friend was thus complete. And then- 
arc a number of anecdotes of the same sort—the breakfast at 
the Benedictine convent, and other things, which were equal¬ 
ly inventions, with this difference, that, as always happens to 
men engaged in such a vile concern, they forget parts that 
are just as specific and clear as the parts they recollect ; and 
which, if they had been true, they would have recollected just 
as well. 

I might remind your lordships, upon this head of Majoc- 
chi’s evidence, of the incredible nature of his story respect¬ 
ing what took place at Naples. He would have you to be¬ 
lieve, that having free access to the bed-room of Bergami, 
through other rooms in which no persons slept, which free 
access, he was compelled, after repeated prevarications, 
much equivocal swearing, and several positive denials, at. 
length to admit, after a very pressing examination,—that 
having this secret, easy, safe access to that place of guilt, 
the bed-room of Bergami, the Princess preferred the other 
way, through the room where she knew Majoechi slept- 
where she saw that he slept in a bed without curtains, 
in a room so small that she could not go through it with¬ 
out almost touching his bed,—in a room too in which 
there was a fire to give light, and shew her passing 
through it. But what is the most monstrous thing ot 
■'"W- ?! e td's vou that Her Majesty, in order to make her 
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d etection inevitable, as she passed through the room, 
went to the bed and looked him in the face, to ascer¬ 
tain whether or not he was asleep! Now, this story 
defeats itself, and discredits the teller. You cannot be¬ 
lieve it; no! it carries its own refutation along with it. 
What, my lords i are you to suppose that Her Majesty 
voluntarily passed through a room where she must have been 
seen if the person was awake, when she knew she might 
have gone another way, where she could not possibly have 
been seen ? She knew, that Majocchi slept in that room,— 
she knew the disposition of his bed, —she knew that there 
was a fire kept in the room—knowing all this, she voluntarily 
passed through it, stopping in her way to look the witness 
straight in the face, and make her detection certain if he 
chanced to be awake ! My lords, I say that this is a plain 
invention, an invention natural enough to come into the head 


of a person who lives in a country where nightly robberies 
are committed. I will not say that this witness is a person 
who had known more nearly that offence, and the precautions 
taken by those who commit it; but he, at least, was sur¬ 
rounded by adepts in the art, and we generally find in stories 
of robbers, that indentical particular inserted. The robber 
comes to the bed of the lady and looks with a candle near 
her face, to ascertain whether she is asleep. If she is asleep, 
it is all well and safe j but if she awake, and might give the 
alarm, he docs not care about the alarm, and cooly retires. 
It is very wise and prudent in the robber to take this precau¬ 
tion, to which he adds that of a dark-lantern. But, for a 
person who is going to commit adultery in the next room, 
whose face is as well known to the man in bed as any face 
that can be shewn, to go up to his bed-side with a caudle, 
and not a dark lantern, in order to discover whether he is 
asleep or not, is a proceeding altogether incredible. To 
what would not the simple fact of Her Majesty having been 
seen in that room, under such circumstances’ have exposed 
her? Would not the fact of being detected looking in the 
face of Majocchi, have of itself condemned her? The tale 

and",?, 81 rr'T* T? But U is providentially 

and most happily ordained, for the detection of guilt, and the 

° f , ln . nocence > that such inventions are often 
thoughtlessly devised and carelessly put together; and, in 

to^ethftk 6 there hi \ S been but little caution used in putting 
gether the materials, which have been very thoughtlessly 


f So ' v ’ *?y wish, before I close my observations on 

hese stories, that I might recall to your lordships’ attention 
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what this witness has said on another point. He told you, 
that Bergami began to dine at the table of the Princess at 
Genoa, when it is notorious that he did not begin to dine 
with her until some months afterwards I might recall to 
your lordships’ attention that, in speaking of the night-scene 
at Genoa, he does uot recollect Vineseati, the courier, arriv¬ 
ing : he even says, as the thing is much mixed up with fiction, 
he had forgotten it, and he did not remember his arrival at 
all. “ Do you remember at any time of the night, knocking 
at the door of Bergami’s bed-room, and endeavouring to wake 
him?”—“I do remember.” “Upon what occasion was 
that? For what purpose?”—“It was in the night when 
Vineseati came, and I went to knock.” Then, recollecting 
the contradiction, he said, it was not the night Vineseati 
arrived, but the night thieves got into house; and then he 
drops the courier altogether. 

But 1 come to what happened late in the day. Your lord- 
ships recollect the account this witness gave of his leaving the 
service of her Majesty, an account which contains as much 
gross and deliberate falsehood as ever polluted the walls of a 
court of justice. And allow me here, my lords, to observe, 
that where you see one material part of a person’s evidence 
grossly and palpably false, it dispenses with the necessity of 
going more into detail, and relieves us from the necessity 
of proving him a perjurer throughout; the whole of his 
evidence is discredited; nothing that falls from the lips of a 
perjured man ought to be entertained ; all must be rejected ; 
my lords, in giving yon an account of his quitting the 
service of the Princess, the witness thought it necessary, 
in order to raise his character, I suppose, to flourish 
about the cause of his leaving Iler Royal Highness. He 
denied that he had been dismissed by her. He said that 
he left the service, because he did not like the bad people 
by whom she was surrounded. This he said, for the 
double purpose of raising his own credit, and debasing the 
Queen’s, and vilifying the society by which site was sur¬ 
rounded. But, my lords, this story is false ; and I will 
show the falsehood from his own mouth. When a question 
was put to him, “ Did you apply to be taken back ?” what 
was his answer ?“ I do not recollect.” Here, my lords, 
you see how he defends and protects himself; for if he had 
answered, No, he knew we might have called a witness who 
would have convicted him at once. He was then asked, 

“ Did you ever apply to Schiavini to make interest for your 
being taken back ?’’ He answers, “ Once I did.” Now a 
i?ean might have recollected that, after being told and, might 
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innocently have forgotten in answer to the first question ; 
but then he would not have immediately recollected all the 
the circumstances; for, the moment that string was touched, 
his recollection was entire, his forgetfulness quitted him, 
and he told us the whole history of the transaction ; and a 
very material thing it is for your lordships to attend to. He 
said, “ Yes, yes,” Si, si, was his expression ; but it was in 
a sort of joke, “I made the application in joke.” That 
may be so ; but if he did not make it in joke, he has per¬ 
jured himself; if he did make this application in joke, to 
what follows he must have answered, No. “ Did you, or 
did you not make repeated applications to Hieronimus also 
to be taken back into her Royal Highness’s service ?” This 
could not be all a joke; you could not have joked with sever¬ 
al persons on the same string.” “ Non mi ricordo,” “ this 
I do not remember.” Now, I say, my lords, that either this 
last “ Non mi ricordo” is gross and wilful perjury, or the 
first story is gross and wilful perjury, that he left the Queen 
from his horror of the bad people by whom she was sur¬ 
rounded, and that he made his application to Schiaviani 
in pure joke. There is no way out of this delemma. 
The two stories are utterly inconsistent. But your lord- 
sliips recollect the way in which he told you that he 
never wished to go back to the service. It was done with 
some flourish and figure. He said with some indignation, 
“ Rather than go to serve her Royal Highness, on account 
of the persons that are about her, I will go and cat grass.” 
I ask your lordships, is that the saying of a true or a false 
man, when he pretends that he would rather eat grass than 
go back to a house, where he made one application which 
ho pretends to have been a joke, and afterwards will not 
swear he did not make several applications to get buck to the 
same bad house ? My lords, here, I say, is developed the 
whole mystery of Majocchi and his non mi ricordo. This 
was his protection and his shelter. I say that rank falsehood 
appears on the face of this part of the evidence, take it the 
one way or the other ; and I care not which of the two 
branches of the alternative is adopted. 

I now wish to call the attention of your lordships, for 
a moment, to the next witnesses ; but it shall only be for 
a moment; because 1 have alreadv anticipated, in great 
part, what 1 had to say of them ; 1 mean those well-paid- 
swearers, the captain and the mate of the polacca. First, 
as to the mate, there is something in the demeanour of 
a witness more consonant to a candid and a true story, 
than the pertness with which that person answered seve- 
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ral questions ; and all those who have been accustomed 
to see witnesses in a court of justice know, that those 
who are stating falsehoods are extremely apt to give flip¬ 
pant and impertinent answers. The mate of the polacca 
is precisely a witness of this kind, Upon being asked, 
“ Was the little gun you spoke of, upon the deck ? he an ■ 
swers, “ On the deck; we could not carry it in our pocket.” 
I only mention this, because my learned friend the Solicitor- 
general has said, that he is a witness of great credit. Again, 
when asked, “ How did you travel from Naples to Milan ?” 
he answers, “ In a carriage; I could not go on foot.” I 
only state this to remind your lordships of the manner of 
the witness, which I should not do, if he had not been said 
to be a witness of the most perfectly correct demeanour on 
the present occasion. But I proceed to the substance of his 
evidence : I will venture to say, that a better paid witness, a 
better paid Italian, for any work or labour, lias never yet 
come to your knowledge. He is paid at the rate of L.2000 
sterling a-year; he was the mate in that voyage of a trading 
vessel in the Mediterranean, and he is now the fourth pari 
owner of a vessel upon his own account. So that to give him 
a sum in proportion to what he makes when at home—to 
make it a compensation instead of a reward, according to the 
Right Reverend Prelate’s learned interpretation—that vessel 
must earn L.8000 a-year; which is somewhat above an in 
come of from sixteen to eighteen thousand pounds in tlii> 
country. There is not a ship-owner in all Messina, that 
makes half the money by all the ships he has of his own pro¬ 
per goods and chattels. In that country, a man of two or 
three or four hundred pounds a-year is a rich man. fifteen 
hundred pounds a-year is a property possessed by none, 
except the great nobility. Clear profits of L.8000 a-year 
there ! Their names would resound over all Italy as the 
rich of the earth ; and not a man of consequence could 
have gone from this country to that, who would not hare 
tried to procure letters of recommendation to them. The 
Cobbler of Messina has lived in history ; but in his time In' 
was not so well known as these two paltry shippers would 
be, if, instead of dealing out the instrument he did, these 
men kept their palaces and spent their four thousand a-year. 
And this is his story; and if he does not mean so much a* 
this, so much the better in another way ; for then is he 
wholly prejured. 

My lords, the captain of the vessel, as might be expected, 
is paid at a much higher rate than the mate. He is pa* 1 * 
L.2,400 a-year; he is fed, lodged, and maintained; every 
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oxpcnso is defrayed, and this put into his pocket, and not 
for the loss of any profits. I have hitherto been consider¬ 
ing it as a compensation for the loss of liis profits. But his 
ship is not here ; to use the mate’s own mode of speech, he 
did not bring it here in his pocket; though the owner comes 
to England, the ship is employed in the Mediterranean, and 
earning her freight; and he is paid this, though he attempts 
to deny it,—he is paid this as a recompense and not as a 
compensation. The same argument then applies to the cap¬ 
tain as to the mate, but in a greater degree, and I shall not 
go through it. But, it appears there was a cause of quarrel 
between the captain and the Princess of Wales. He tells 
you, with some naivete , that what he had for himself, 
his mate, and the other twenty men of his crew, and for all 
bis trouble, was a sum considerably less, about a fourth part 
less, than he receives now, for coming over to swear in this 
business against his ancient freighter. But your lord- 
ships recollect what he added to that. He said, “ When 
we take on board royal personages, we trust more to the 
uncertain than to the certain profits.” This is a great truth, 
well known to many present, that something certain is often 
stipulated for, but that something more is often given by 
way of honorary and voluntary compensation. Then, my 
lords, I only stop here for one moment, to remind your lord- 
ships, that according to this, his expectation is not limited 
to what he gets, namely, L.2,400 a-year, for coming here to 
swear against the Queen ; but he says lie has been employed 
by a royal person; and he tells your lordships that the as¬ 
certained compensation bore no proportion to the voluntary 
reward which he expected from her Majesty. How much 
less then has he a right to limit the bounty of her illustrious 
husband, or of the servants of His Majesty, who have 
brought him here, if he serves them faithfully, if the case 
in his hands comes safe through, and if no accident happens ! 
11 he should succeed in all this, he would then get what 
woidd make a mere joke of the L.2,-100 a-year ; though that 
would be infinitely greater than any shipper ever earned by 
the employment of his vessel in the Mediterranean Sea. 

But independent of the hope of reward, there is another 
inducement operating on the mind of this witness from 
another quarter. Is there no spite to gratify ? The whole 
ot jus testimony, my lords, is bottomed on revenge. I have 
a right to say this, because he has told me so himself. He 
las distinctly sworn that he had a quarrel with Bergami, 
ie Queen s chamberlain, whose business it was to pay him 
ie money ; and that he complained to his own ambassador, 

v 2 
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that Bergami had kept back from him L. 1,300 which he 
claimed. What happened then ? “ I have made some appli¬ 
cation, some demand. When I came here last year, I gave 
a memorial to my ambassador. Count de Ludolph, and I 
stated, that as l believed myself to have served the British 
government, because I had had the honour of bearing the 
English flag, I expected the present which I had not receiv¬ 
ed ; and on account of this memorial which I gave to Count 
de Ludolph, the English government have known me to be 
Vincenzo Gargiuolo of Naples.” Now, I mention it as a 
circumstance which may strike different minds in different 
ways, but as not immaterial in any view of this case, that the 
only knowledge the prosecutor of this case has of this wit¬ 
ness is, his having made a complaint against the Queen and 
her chamberlain, for not paying hitn L.1,300 which he said 
they owed him. He added, that he had been advised to go 
to London to see after that sum of money. I warrant you, 
my lords, he does not think he is less likely to see his way 
clearly towards the success of his claim, in consequence of 
the evidence which he has given at your lordships’ bar. 

My lords, there are other matters in the evidence of these 
two men which deserve the attention of your lordships. I 
think that a Princess of Wales on board a vessel, sitting up¬ 
on a gun, with her arms interwined with those of her menial 
servant, and sometimes kissing that servant, is a circumstance 
not of such ordinary occurrence in the Mediterranean, as to 
make it likely that the captain or mate would forget the most 
important particulars of it. Yet they do forget, or at least 
they differ,—for I will not allow they forget—they differ 
most materially in their history of this strange matter—far 
more, I will venture to say, than they would differ about the 
particulars of any ordinary occurrence that really happened. 
The mate says, that the Queen and Bergami were sitting on 
a gun, and ti.at they were supporting each other. In the 
same page, he says afterwards, they were sitting near the 
main-mast, the Princess sitting on Bergami’s lap. Now, 
the difference between sitting on a gun and near the main¬ 
mast may strike your lordships as not important. I state it, 
because the mate considers it of importance; Iherefore, I con¬ 
ceive he has some motives for particularizing it; he means to 
say, I place my accuracy on these details, which I give at my 
peril. Accordingly he says, that when he saw the Queen on 
Bergami’s knees it was not on a gun, but on a bench near the 
main-mast; and not one word about kissing do I see in the 
mate’s evidence. He forgets the most important part of the 
whole j for which reason, your lordships will conclude with 
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nie, I think, that he does not confirm the captain. The 
captain swears differently. He says,“ I have seen Bergami 
sitting on a gun, and the Princess sitting on his knees, and 
that they were kissing.” But do they speak of the same 
thing ? Yes, if they are to be believed at all; for the captain 
says immediately after, that the mate saw it as well as him¬ 
self. The mate, however, never says he saw it; and my 
learned friends did not dare to ask him if he had ever seen it. 


The captain says, they saw it together; yet when the men 
are brought to give their evidence,—and they are brought 
immediately one after the other,—you see the consequence. 
They totally differ in their account of the story, and differ 
in a way clearly to show, that the story cannot be true. 
Now, what think your lordships of this man’s desiring you 
to believe,—of his expecting you to believe,—that lie was a 


man of such strictness of conduct, and his mate so pure a 
youth, educated in that primitive, antediluvian Garden of 
Eden, Naples or Messina, that when he saw a lady go near 
a man, not touching, observe, but leaning over the place 
where he was reclined,—nothing indecorous, nothing im¬ 
proper, nothing even light, but only loaning towards the 
place where he was reposing,—he immediately desired the 
innocent youth to go away, because, beside being his mate, 
and therefore, under his especial care in point of morals, by 
the relation of master and mate, he was also his distant rela¬ 
tion, and therefore, by the tics of blood also, he had upon 
his conscience a responsibility for the purity of the sights 
which should pass before his youthful eyes, and therefore he 
could not allow him to remain for a moment near that part 
of the ship, where these two individuals were because they 
appeared to be approaching towards each other ! Perhaps 
there may be those who believe all this,—who think it a 
likely account of the matter. Observe, my lords, he never 
says that the Queen ordered them to go away, or that anv 
order to that effect came from Bergami. No. The guilty 
pair never interfered ; they were anxious that all the crew- 
should see them ; but the virtuous Gargiuolo, reviving in the 
modern Mediterranean a system of morals far more pure 
than ever ancient Ocean saw and smiled at “ cheered with 
tne sight, would not suffer his mate to see that which might 
hmS» Wh i n tW ° P crsons > m! ‘ le and female, did not touch, 
who hplip 0 ” W eac J 1 ot * ler - lords, there may be those 
thi T VC a V hl8 ’—* cannot answer for men’s belief—but 
bde-lni? th f‘ if ° ne d ° believe it, he must 

tain and , h d 8 ; name, y> that Gargiuolo the cap¬ 

tain, and the mate Paturzo, speak that which is not true. 
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There is no way out of this conclusion. Either you must 
believe that the captain speaks the truth, when he gives this 
account of his motives,—or you must believe that it is false, 
and that it is gratuitously false. But not gratuitous, as it 
respects his own character. lie means to set himself up by 
it; to earn his money the better ; and, if possible, to impose 
upon some credulous minds by it. Perhaps he may have 
succeeded,—the event will show,—in making more than 
that uncertain gain the rate of which a man, when deal¬ 
ing with royalty always, increases, and in improving his 
chance of obtaining the L. 1,300 for which he has come over 
to this country. 

My lords, one more statement of these men, and 1 have 
done with them. See how well drilled they are ! I hold 
them up as models of well trained witnesses ; I regard their 
perfect drilling as a perfect study for those who may prac¬ 
tise that art. I present them as highly-finished specimens 
of the art in its perfection ; and no wonder they are well 
accomplished ; they are the best paid; and therefore they 
ought to be the choice specimens of that art. Much money 
has been laid out upon them, and their zeal has been in pro¬ 
portion to the much they have received, and the more they 
expect. See how well they have been trained ! But hap¬ 
pily there are limits to this art, as there are to all human 
inventions. If there were not, God pity those who are 
attacked ! God pity the innocent against whom the mighty 
engine for tutoring witnesses, for manufacturing testimony 
may be directed ! They cannot perfectly get over the dis- 
advan f age of not having access to hear the evidence of each 
other ; but see, when art can do it, how well it is done. 
The master and the mate are evidently descendants, lineal 
descendants, of the Doctors of Bologna. Whether their 
names are the same or similar, like those of Harry tlic 
Eighth’s agent, and the chief Milan Commissioner, I know 
not. I have not before me the hundred and ten names of 
the Doctors ; but that these are among their lineal descend¬ 
ants, no man can doubt. They are afraid to have it thought 
for an instant that they ever spoke to one another upon tin- 
subject of their evidence. Intimate in all other respects ; 
living together in the Magazine of Evidence, the barracks of 
witnesses, in this neighbourhood; sleeping in the same 
room, supping together, breakfasting together the very 
morning before they came here, again meeting together the 
day after the first had been examined, and when the second 
was to come, for any thing I know sleeping together—the 
only subject on which they never talked, in all the intimacy 
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of master and mate, in all the nearness of blood and con¬ 
nexion, and entertaining an affection for each other that 
would do honour to the nearest connexion, and which I 
wish some of the nearest connexions, especially of a conju¬ 
gal kind, had,—the only subject, I say, upon which they 
never chose to enter, is the subject of the inquiry which 
now occupies all other men,—the only subject on which all 
other men save themselves alone can converse! 

My lords, this is not peculiar to these two witnesses, but 
the way in which they tell it is peculiar, and is not marked, 
on the part of the gallant captain, by the judgment and 
skill which usually distinguish him. I am not a person, 
says he with indignation, “ to state what 1 am obliged to 
say in this room,—the subject is of such a nature that it 
cannot be talked of.”—What subject ? There is nothing so 
frightful in this subject which you came to support, and 
which you have witnessed.—“ No, no ; but it would not be 
decent, it would not be creditable, that I should tell to 
others all those things which we say in this house, before 
these gentlemen, these lords.” Did you ever say anything 
to the mate upon it ?”—Oh, never, never !” Did you tell 
Paturzo last night, or this morning, that it would not be fit 
for you and Paturzo to talk about bis examination of yes¬ 
terday }”—“ Yes, upon this matter.” 

This brings me to say a word or two relative to a cir¬ 
cumstance in the character of all these recruits in the 
Colton Garden depot. I must say, I think that whatever 
injury this inquiry may do to the highest and most illus¬ 
trious persons,—however pregnant it may be with every 
thing offensive to morals and to good taste,—whatever 
mischiefs to the conduct of social life may atise, for some 
time to come, from the disgusting details brought forth 
in the course of this ill-omened proceeding to pollute 
English society; it must be matter of comfort, that there 
is one spot on the face of the island, one little land of 
Goshen, sacred from the squabbles which surround it, 
free from the neighbouring defilement, and that into this 
retired and pure society, those subjects which offend the 
delicate, which alarm the apprehensions of morality, which 
go so well nigh to contaminate the morals of all classes of the 
community elsewhere, never, by any mischance, penetrate ; 
and, strange to tell, my lords, that one little spot is neither 
more nor less than Cotton Garden, in the vicinity of this 
house, inhabited by all the host of foreign witnesses whose 
depositions have spread abroad all the impurity that appals 
tlu: world ! Let no man, then, suppose that the danger is 
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so great as it has been represented ; or that there is any 
accuracy in tire statement, or that there is any ground for 
the alarm founded upon it that the whole island is flooded 
with the indecencies which issued forth from the green bag ; 
for there is at least Cotton Garden, where the most strictly 
modest matron may go, without feeling, that if she carries 
thither the most chaste virgin, that virgin’s face will 
ever there be suffused with a blush; for in that place, and 
amongst the witnesses themselves,—amongst the agents of 
this plot,—amongst the contrivers of it,—amongst those 
who appear before your lordships to give utterance to the 
abominations of their own fancy,—amongst them, it turns 
out, that there is never one whisper heard on anything even 
remotely connected with the subject which so much vitiates 
the min'd, and debases, I will sav, the reputation of this 
country every where else! If your lordships chose to believe 
this, far be it from me to interrupt an illusion so pleasing, 
even by giving it that name ; for it is delightful to have any 
such spot for the mind to repose upon. If you can be¬ 
lieve it, do so in God’s name! But if you do nut believe it, 
I say, as 1 said before, you must believe something else; if 
you do not believe it, you must believe that all the wittnesses 
who have said so, and they are all those who are in that, 
depot, are perjured over and over again. 

My lords, the course of my observations has now brought 
me to personages of still greater importance in this case, 
than either the captain or the mate, although my learned 
friend, the Solicitor-general, has stated them to be witnesses 
of infinite importance,—I mean Demont and Sacchi; whom 
I trust I shall be excused for coupling together, united, as 
they appear to be, between themselves by the closest ties of 
friendship ; resembling each other, as they do, in all the 
material particulars of their history, connected at. least, with 
the present story; both living under the roof of the Queen, 
and enjoying her bounty and protection; both reluctantly 
dismissed ; both soliciting to be taken back into place and 
favour; knit together since by the same ties of country and 
friendship; living together in great intimacy, both in their 
native mountains of Switzerland, and afterwards upon their 
arrival in this country; remaining in this country about the 
same period of time, and that above twelve months ; employ¬ 
ing themselves during those twelve months in the way best 
adapted to fit them for the business in which they were L> 
be employed, by obtaining access to our best classic writers, 
and attaining a knowledge of our language, though they ino- 
nrci^fde^cv "n this resnoct, but choose 
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o avail themselves of the assistance of an interpreter, which 
ins this advantage, that it gives them the opportunity of pre¬ 
paring an answer to the question which they understand, 
while the interpreter all unheeded, is performing his super- 
luous part of furnishing them with a uccdlcss translation. 

My lords, the other points of resemblance are so many, 
hat I shall not detail them ; for your lordships will see 
hem when I come to enter into the particulars of the evi- 
lenee. But I wish, in the first place, to remind you what 
sort of a person Mademoiselle Deniont describes herself to 
>o ; because it singifies very little in comparison what we 
shall succeed in showing her to be ; I had rather take her 
i'vii account of herself ; I cannot wish for more ; and I am 
wire she could give us no less, with any ordinary regard to 
her own safety ; for as to regard of truth, I say nothing 
ibout it upon this occasion. She is a person, it seems, of a 
romantic disposition naturally implanted in her mind, and 
which has been much improved by her intercourse with the 
world. She js an enemy to marriage, as she says in her 
letters. She does not like mankind in the abstract,—and 
yet “ puling arnica omnibus quam u/lius inimica,” I think we 
may say, from some things which came out afterwards,— 
mankind in the abstract she rather objects to ; but she makes 
an exception in favour of such a near friend as Sacchi, whom 
she dignifies by the title of an Italian gentleman ; though 
he, ungrateful man, to justify her dislike of mankind, will 
not return the compliment, by acknowledging her to be a 
countess ! But this Italian gentleman, whom she will not 
acknowledge to be a servant, came over with her. Marriage, 
she says, she does not like. She loves sweet liberty: and 
m the pursuit of this “ mountain nymph” over her native 
hills and in this country, your lordships see the sort of com¬ 
pany m which she is landed, namely that of Mr. Sacchi, not 
to mention Krouse the messenger, who goes over to fetch 
her, and brings the reluctant fair to appear as a witness upon 
the present occasion. 1 


‘ f.,' lt from lue > l «y 1( >rd.s, to deny the aecomplisli- 
.„o If sL P - r T' ' cry fiU ' indeed from be any such 
most 8 finished “ } e i m °r l l>crfcct specimen,—she is the 
I believe the tn‘, tllU C . om l ,lute waiting-maid, that 
iof nlnf r !? ' h i lS everscen 1,1 actlwl existence. I bc- 
® o e ? f the writers of her own country, or of ours 

nien-^either'Moliere^^jop’Lfs f V0 “ luorc ““P 1 ®* s Pe«- 
nrriKho- ,i ™* erc » nor Le Sage, nor our own Congreve 

SSS? wl r h sUe *•». "“I*" 

stance, in this house. I cannot deny her the greatest readi- 
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ness of invention; that she is at no loss in writing I cannot 
dispute ; I must admit, too, that she is not at all sterile in her 
descriptions upon those subjects on which she enters, until 
she is brought into contrast with her own letters, anil until 
my learned friend Mr. Williams begins his somewhat uncere¬ 
monious, not to say inconvenient, cross-examination. I 
cannot deny that she possesses a caution which would do 
honour to the Machiavcl of waiting-maids; that she is 
gifted with great circumspection; that she possesses infinite 
nimbleness in devising excuses, and adjusting one part of 
her evidence with another; that all her shifts and her doub¬ 
lings were well devised, and that if the tiling could have 
been done,—which it cannot by the eternal laws of truth— 
she would have succeeded in blinding anil deluding her 
hearers. She showed great art in endeavouring to reconcile 
the stories she had told, with the contents of the letters 
which were produced; which letters she had not forgotten, 
though she did not know that they were still in existence, 
and ready to be produced against her. Had she been aware 
of their preservation, and had her patrons been aware of their 
contents, your lordships would never have seen her face here ; 
just as you have not seen the faces of some seventy other wit¬ 
nesses, whom they dare not call, and whom they have shipped 
off, like so much tainted meat, or useless live lumber, for their 
native country. Far be it from me, then, to deny the accom¬ 
plishments of this person ! Nor do I deny that she is a great 
adept at intrigue; which, indeed, she picques herself upon. 
She would never forgive me if I refused her that merit. 
Her constant practice is, to deal in double entendres; her 
friend Sacchi—I crave her pardon, Mr. Sacchi—does the 
same ; she in her letters to her sister ; and he in his con¬ 
versation with Mr. Marictti. So that it is impossible for 
us, and may be very convenient for them, to know what they 
mean. In short, to them may be applied what was said of 
old of a whole people : “ Tribuo illis literas ; do multarum 

artium disciplinara ; non adimo sermonis leporem, ingenio- 
ruin acumen, diccndi copiam ; denique etiam, siqua sibi 
alia sumunt non repugno; testimoniorum religionem ct 
fidem nunquam ista natio coluit : totiusque hujuscc rei qua; 
sit vis, quae auctoritas, quod pondus ignorant.” I hear her 
candour praised by some persons, and why ? Because she 
admits she was turned off for a story which proved to be 
false. I hear her praised too for her other admissions ; and 
what were those ? When asked, if she was sincere in such 
and such praises which she bestowed upon her Majesty, she 
said, in some of them she was, but not in all ; in a part she 
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was, but not in the whole .—“ Were you in want of money ?” 
“ Never.”—“ Did you never write to your sister, ‘ I am in 
want of money ?’ ” “ It may be so ; but if I did so it was 
not true.” So there is no connexion in rerum natura, in 
this person’s case, between the thing being true and her say¬ 
ing it, nor any opposition in this person’s mind, in a thing 
being downright falsehood, and her saying and writing it. 
Truly, this is her own account of herself; and yet, to my no 
small astonishment, I have heard her praised for the candour 
with which she gave this account, by persons of moderate 
capacity. 

My lords, I need hardly remind you,—I need hardly 
remind any person whose capacity is above the meanest,—I 
need hardly tell any man, who is not fit to be turned out in 
the fields among those animals whom he sometimes abuses 
by using,—I need hardly say to any one above this level, 
See what is the effect of this ! Will it be said —“ Be it that 
she uses double entendres, that she tells falsehoods freely to 
gain her own ends; yet the candour of making these admis¬ 
sions, the ingenuousness of youth with which she informs 
you that she tells falsehoods by wholesale, so that she can¬ 
not be depended upon for a word she utters, is a blandish¬ 
ment more seductive than all her personal charms ; it binds 
us to her, though not her personal lovers; and we open 
our ears to all her tales because she is so engaging a liar, 
and acknowledges, with so much readiness, that there is 
not a word of truth in her whole story ?”—My lords, in 
any body but a witness you may be pleased with such can¬ 
dour ; in any one except one whose credit depends upon the 
truth of her story. You may say to any other person, 
“ Poor, dear, innocent Swiss Shepherdess, how ingenuous 
thy mind ! ” but to a witness ! I never before heard so strange 
a reason for giving a witness credit, as citing the candour 
with which she admits that she is not to be believed. 

My lords, look at her letters,—look at her explanations 
of them. 1 will not go through them in detail; but I will 
tell you,— and the more you look at them, the more you 
will be convinced of this truth,—that her explanations of 
them are impossible,—that the double entendres do not fit, 

that the interpretations she gives do not tally with what 
appears in black and white. Her gloss does not suit 
her text, the two are totally inconsistent; and the clear 
contents of the four corners of the document shew that 
wlmt she stated on her oath is untrue. The letters 
themselves want nothing to make them perfectly intel- 
igtble. But her key does not fit her cypher. The 
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matter only becomes doubtful as she envelopes it in 
falsehood, by the inventions of the moment, by her extem¬ 
pore endeavours to get rid of the indisputable meaning of 
the words in her own hand-writing. My lords, a plain 
man knows how to deal with these'things. lie does not 
entangle himself in the miserable webs which this dirty 
working creature attempts to throw around him; lie goes 
straight on, if he be a wise and an honest man, to see justice 
done to the object of a perjured conspiracy ; he goes straight 
through, and believes those, and those only, who shew them¬ 
selves to be worthy of credit; and I pray to God, that your 
lordships may so believe, and not stand an exception, a soli¬ 
tary exception, to the conduct of all the rest of mankind 1 
I hope your lordships will believe this woman to have been 
sincere, when she says that the Queen was good and inno¬ 
cent; that she then spoke the language of her heart in the 
eloquence of her feelings, and lias only since been corrupted, 
when, upon a refusal to take her back into that service 
where she had never received aught but favour and kindness, 
she has fallen into the hands of the other conspirators against 
the honour of her illustrious mistress. 

I forgot, my lords, in admitting the qualities of this female, 
to make another concession. She is kindly attached t > her 
own sister. She loves her with a sincere affection. She 
tells you so. Iler principle in her conduct upon this oc¬ 
casion, if she is believed, is anxiety for her service and in 
terest. Now, I do not believe the story which follows ; and 
it is not I who am calumniating Demont, 1) cause I .on 
taking her own account of herself, which 1 do not. believe. 
Mine is a plain story. .She represents herself as affectionate 
towards that sister, heartily attached to her interest, only 
anxious to promote it,—her sister just coming into the 
world at the innocent ago of fifteen,—and that she doe-, all 
she can to obtain a place for that si.-tcr in a house which, it 
you believe a tittle of what she told you, ought to have the 
name, not of a palace, as the Attorney-general says, but ol 
a brothel. She has two sisters, indeed, and she is equally 
attached to both. She describes the letter as written im 
mediately after leaving those scenes, immediately after having 
been unwillingly turned out of this brothel,—unwilling 
to leave it she says she was, although she admits that 
(differing from her sisters in that respect) she was rich and 
they were poor, and was therefore under no necessity of sub¬ 
mitting to that contamination, which no necessity ought to 
induce au honest woman to endure. But though she was 
under no necessity, the honest Swiss chamber-maid balance* 
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the profits of her place against its disgrace; acting upon the 
principle of the Roman emperor, who, so that he raised a 
tax, was not over anxious as to the materials from which the 
filthy imposition was obtained. Though she admits that 
the house is worse than an ordinary brothel, and avows 
that she loves her sisters, the elder as well as the younger, 
she is occupied for six months after she leaves it first, in endea¬ 
vouring to obtain for the virgin of fifteen a place in order to 
initiate her there ; and next, to keep the maturer girl of 
seventeen in possession of so comfortable and so creditable 
a situation. Such is Demont by her own account I I 
do not believe her so bad,—I believe no woman so bad,— 
as she now finds it necessary to tell you she is, because, 
unexpectedly, we bring out her own hand-writing against 
her. I believe every word of her letter to be sincere. I be¬ 
lieve she did right and well in wishing to retain her own 
place, to keep one sister there, and then to obtain employment 
for another ; but 1 also believe, that having been driven from 
thence, and disappointed in her hopes of being taken hack, she 
invented the story she has now told, not knowing that these 
letters were in existence, and would he brought in evidence 
against, her. Hut she was sworn in Lincoln’s Inn-Fields be¬ 
fore she know of these letters being in existence. Had she 
known of this fact, 1 have no doubt she would rather have 
forgone all the advantages she has reaped, from coming for¬ 
ward as a leading witness in the plot against the Queen, than 
have made her appearance at your lordship's bar. 

So much for this lady. I now come to that amiable gen¬ 
tleman, Mr. Sacchi. And l observe, my lords, with great 
satisfaction, a most, pleasing symptom of liberality in the pre¬ 
sent times, as exhibited in the libaral reception which this 
witness lias met with among your lordships, and in the pains 
which have been taken, both by those who produced him, 
and those who afterwards examined him, to increase the esti¬ 
mation in which it was wished that he should be held. It 
shews how the age is improving. It shews how fast vulgar 
prejudices against Bounaparte and the French nation are 
wearing away. 1 well remember the time when nobody would 
have been very well pleased to bring forward as a principal 
witness in a case of any kind, a man whose recommendation 
was, that he had been a soldier of Bounaparte, that he had 
served in any of his campaigns, and had been promoted by 
the Corsican adventurer, the daring usurper, the unprincipled 
revolutionary chief, as it was the fashion so lavishly to call 
him. Nevertheless, now that witness against the Queen has 
this merit to boast of, it is brought forward, as if we had ue- 
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ver heard anything, aa if we had never been sickened by 
whole volumes of abuse which had been poured forth, for 
the purpose of shewing, that the very name of a French 
hussar particularly if he happened to be a servant of Bou- 
naparte, was exactly the name for everything most profligate 
and abandoned. Now, my lords, without having ever been 
one of those who approved of the excess to which this abuse 
was carried, on the part of ourselves and of our neighbours, 

I nevertheless cannot help thinking, that a cast-off servant, 
a courier who pretends to be gentleman, and now has iiis 
servant to wait upon him, and who says, “ Thank God, I was 
always in easy circumstances,” though he was once living 
on wages of a common courier ; who can only say, that he 
was a common soldier in the French army, and was refused 
a commission in the Swiss army, but was offered the place 
of a serjeant,—would, a few years ago, have stood very 
little chance of mending his credit by this last adjunct. 
But this is my least objection to Sacchi. I must, indeed, be 
allowed to say, that the fact of such men having bravery 
enough to induce their masters to give them a pair of colours, 
is not the best positive proof of their being the most sincere 
and the most scrupulous of mankind. But look, my lords, 
at the account you have of him from himself. He, too, 
deals in double enlenders. He has gone by three whole names 
and a diminutive,—two of them we know, and the third we 
do not know; but by three names and a half has lie 
gone. When he came to this country he began his double 
entendres as soon as he came in contact with his be¬ 
loved Demont. He told two double entendres ,—if I may use 
four syllables instead of the shorter Saxon word. For if 
men will do this frequently and continually—if they will do 
it for a great object,—they get into the habit of doing it for 
no object, but mere sport and playfulness. He tells first 
this double entendre, “ that he had come in the service of a 
Spanish family.” Then he tells another, that “ he had a 
law-suit,”—we have never heard what that was, nor any¬ 
thing more about it—that he came over in consequence of “ a 
law-suit, a process with her Iloyal Highness.” How, then, 
did he get into the situation in which lie is now living with 
his own servant, seeing that he was so sorry at being turned 
away from the service of the Queen, where be was first 
employed at the lowest wages of a courier, and afterwards 
as a poor equerry ? My lords, you must believe that lie 
has got money nobody knows whence, or you must disbe¬ 
lieve his story altogether. 

But there is another similarity between Sacchi and Demont. 
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He is asked, “ How much money had you in your name at 
your banker’s at Lausanne ?” He answers, “ Fifty louis.” 
—“ Will you swear you had not more than that at one time 
at that banker’s ?” “ I had no more than those fifty louis.” 
_“ Will you swear you never had a credit which empower¬ 
ed you to draw upon that banker for a larger sum than 
this ?” “ I never had .”—“ Have you never represented 

that you had a larger sum or a greater credit ?” “ I do not 
remember to have said.” Suppose any ol your lordships 
were asked to speak to a fact, and were to say, “ Positively 
not,”—“ most certainly not,”—“ I know it is not so,”— 
nobody would dare to put the next question to you,—at 
least 1 know very few of your lordships to whom they 
would dare to put it,—Did you ever say so ?” It could only 
be put to any one of your lordships in joke, or in conse¬ 
quence of the greatest familiarity subsisting between the 
parties; for you had answered substantially that question 
before. If you are a man to be believed upon your oath, 
have you not answered the question, whether you ever told 
any person you had more at your banker’s, by saying you 
know you had no more at your banker’s ? If you had no 
more at your banker’s, you never could have said that you 
had more; for if you had, you would have been guilty of 
what Sacchi calls a double entendre. But not so with Sac- 
chi, or whatever his names, great or small, may be,—“ I 
may have done so ; 1 cannot swear when I am in doubt.” 
The same as to his letters. He was asked, “ Did you ever 
represent to any person, after you had left the service of 
Her ltoval Highness, that you were in a destitute condition?” 
“ Never.”—“ Did you ever entreat any person of Her Royal 
Highness’s household to have compassion on your dreadful 
situation, after you had left Her Royal Highness?”—“I 
have never been in a dreadful situation.” “ Did you ever re¬ 
present,”—there I was stopped,—“ Did you ever say,”— 
but he had heard all the argument about representing,— 
“ Hid you ever say to any person that your conduct towards 
Her Royal Highness was liable to the charge of ingratitude 
with respect to a generous benefactor ?” “ Never.”—“ Will 
you swear that you never intreated any one of the suite of Her 
Royal Highness, after you had left her service, to take com¬ 
passion on your situation ?” “ It may be.” “ Is that your 
hand-writing ?”—a letter being put into his hands,—“ It is.” 
“ la that your hand-writing ?”—another letter being put into 
his hands,—“ It is.” Now, in these letters he has taxed 
himself with ingratitude in the plainest words. Luckily, 
he had forgotten those letters. Would any of your lordships 
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shelter yourselves under sueh a despicable pretext as to say, 
“ Oh ! I did not nay it, I wrote it ?” Lit era script a mane l — 
Your lordships shall sec the letters. 

But you will recollect what passed afterwards ; for I now 
come to a providential accident, if 1 may employ such con¬ 
tradictory terms, in compliance with the common use of 
them; 1 now come to an accident, but which 1 call an inter¬ 
position in favour of innocence, which is always the care of 
Providence. Sacchi was asked by my learned friend, the 
Attorney-general, “ You have stated, that when you came 
to this country, you assumed the name of Milan!; what 
was the reason why you assumed that name?” To which 
he answered, “ I took this name on account of the tu¬ 
mult ( tumultu) which had taken place, and of the danger I 
should have run if I had come under my name, knowing that 
I should have been known.”—“ When was it that you as¬ 
sumed the name by which you now go?” “It was imme¬ 
diately after the affair that happened at Dover ” Now, 
luckily, he had forgotten the date ; happily he did not recol¬ 
lect, that he came over to this country in July in the year 
1819, and that the tumult at Dover happened in July 1820. 
These, my lords, are the providential circumstances by which 
conspiracies are detected ; and but for which, every one of 
you may be their victims to-morrow. Now, 1 call upon your 
lordships to see how the witness gets out of this. After a 
short interval in the examination, you will find in page 459 
of the printed minutes, that which I will read for the sake 
of connexion ; and I do it the more freely, because it is the 
last quotation with which I shall trouble you from this evi¬ 
dence. In answer to a question put to him by the Attor¬ 
ney-general, Sacchi says, “ I took this name on account of 
the tumult which had taken place, and of the danger which 
I should have run if I had come under my own n one, know¬ 
ing that I should have been known.” “ When did you as¬ 
sume the name by which you nogj go .” Then he instantly 
recollects, “ It was immediately after the affair that hap¬ 
pened at Dover.” The name he now goes by, lie assumed 
since the affair at Dover; the name of Milan! he assumed a 
year before at Paris. My learned friend, the Attorney- 
general, leaves him there, concluding, from his experience 
of these matters, that he would only make bad worse by 
going on. But one of your lordships took it up ; and if 
there ever was a specimen of shifting and beating about the 
bush, to shelter a mortal from an unlucky scrape arising 
out of a false tale, here you had it. The manner in which 
it was all spoken,—the confusion, the embarrassment, the 
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perplexity,—I cannot represent. I trust your lordships 
remember it. But enough remains upon the record, and by 
that I should be willing to try the credit of Sacchi as a wit¬ 
ness. “ Had you ever gone by the name of Milani before 
you came to England ?" “ I took this name in Paris .”—“ At 
what time, in what year, did you take that name in Paris ?” 
“ Four or five days before I set out for England.”—“ When 
was that ?” “In the month of July last year.”—“What 
was your motive for taking that name at the time in Paris ?” 
“ As I knew that I was known in London by my own 
name, I endeavoured to shelter myself against any inconve¬ 
nience that might happen to me.” Not a word about what 
had happened to others ! “ What tumult had happened at 
that time that induced you to take that name ?” There is 
no more getting hint out of the potential mood into the past 
tense, than there is getting him out of knavery into honesty. 
“ What tumult had happened at that time that induced you 
to take that name?” “I was warned that the witnesses 
against the Queen might run some risk if they were 
known,”—forgetting, or wishing to slur over, that he had 
used the word “ had,” and wishing to substitute in its stead 
another tense. “ Had you been informed that they had ac¬ 
tually run any risk ?” “ They had not run any risk then.” 

Then what was the “ tumult” which he had spoken of be¬ 
fore ? The most favourable opportunity is then given him 
which an honest witness could possibly desire, of correcting 
himself, and of explaining the whole fact,—an opportunity 
which counsel might not have been disposed to allow, but 
vvhich the house very properly gave him. The former ques¬ 
tions and answers are read over to the witness, and he is desi¬ 
red to reconcile and explain them. But, with all those advant¬ 
ages, observe, my lords, the lameness of the pace at which he 
hobbles off; for on the manner of doing a thing as much may 
depend as upon the thing done. The former question and an¬ 
swer being read from the minutes, he is asked this question, 
“ Having stated in a former answer that you changed your 
name to that of Milani in consequence of a tumult that had 
happened, what did you mean by that statement ?” “ Whilst 
I was at Paris a gentleman came, accompanied by the courier 
Krouse,”—who had been named before,—“ and the only time 
I saw him ; and he,”—not Krouse, who might have been cal¬ 
led, but the gentleman, who is not named,—“ he told me, that 
it would be necessary to change my name,”— a kind man, 
though unknown; more kind than many we know better, 
“ because it would be dangerous to come to England 
under my own name, as I had told him,”— and these are 
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inventions after the first part of the sentence,—“ had told 
nim I was known in England under my own name ; and 
that already something had happened on this account; 
not on my account, but on account of other people.” 
“ Did he "tell you that a tumult had taken place?”—now 
lie is obliged to say something about a tumult, being led 
to it by the reading of the question. “He told me some 
tumult, some disorder.” On what occasion did he say 
that tumult had taken placer” “ lie told in nothing else.” 
“ You are understood to say it was with respect to other 
persons: what did you mean by other persons?” “He 
meant to say that some disorder had already happened, in 
regard to other persons, for similar causes.” “ What do you 
mean by similar causes ?” Now, I never saw a witness who 
was brought into a corner by such a question, who did not 
answer as this man has doin’,—“ I have repeated what that 
gentleman told me .”—“ Did you understand that it was with 
respect to witnesses who had eome to give evidence in res¬ 
pect to the (Queen “1 believed it was for this object.” 
“ Did you know that any witnesses had at that time eome 
over to give evidence in the cause of the Queen ?” “ 1 did 

not know with certainty, but in the same way I was coming 
I might imagine.”—the potential mood again —“ that some 
other people might have already come.” And there 1 leave 
him. I do not deny that he might imagine this or any tiling 
else. I do not deny that other persons might, have come as 
he was coming. I admit it to be possible. But what. 1 
deny is, that any person could have told him that which 
he says he was told. That, he may have invented all this 
here, when he was pressed from an unexpected qu irter, 1 
readily admit to be possible ; but. that an unknown gentleman 
should have accompanied the well-known Kroust* to Paris, 
should have told him a pure fiction of the brain, which no 
man could have dreamt of a year ago, is a-, utterly impossible 
as that a man mould by chance have written the Iliad. My 
lords, only see how this stands; for 1 am afraid you do not 
feel it with the force which belongs to it. We now nil talk 
of the tumult at Dover, and the ii-k to which the witnesses 
were exposed, v. ith familiarity, because they are matters of 
notoriety. But carry yourselves hack to July 1S1!)—Wlm 
of us all, even in his most fanciful snood, ever dreamt of an) 
one part of that scene which has taken place—any part of 
what we know, or of those consequences which we shall un¬ 
fortunately never live not to know, have followed from these 
proceedings,—a tumult in consequence of the arrival of flocks 
of witnesses coining, and those regularly insulted, because 
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witnesses in the Queen’s cause ? All this is mighty fami 
liar to us now. But go back, my lords, I say, to July 1819. 
Would any man then have suspected it ? I say it was an in¬ 
vention by the witness, to cover his retreat from the position 
into which he had been unwarily entrapped ; and that, in the 
month of July 181.', no mau ever told him, or could have 
told him, that any tumult had taken place, or that any wit¬ 
nesses had been exposed to insult. 

My lords, it is only by comparisons like these that per¬ 
jury can be detected, and conspiracies difeated. And this 
leads me to remark, that if you defeat a conspiracy by shew¬ 
ing pei jury, or untrue swearing and pivvarica'ion, on points 
however collateral or trilling, there is an cud of the credit 
due to the witness, and a failure of the pro-u of the conspi¬ 
racy on the main points, though you should have left tneoi 
untouched, which, however, is not the case here. S'tf! with 
respect to the witness Waechi, 1 may as well now mention 
that part of the story which lie and lta.-ieili, a turned-off 
courier like himself, had agreed in trumping up : because, 
however disgusting, however offensive, »>:•• •dightc.-l allusion 
to it, or the recollection of it, may be, i a n --ure your lord- 
ships will see that I cannot avoid icuivwc t > it, a.id coin 
ment upon it. Do your lordships think it .wry likely '.hut 
any woman, — 1 might almost, say any mi-eiMolc per.M.n who 
gained her livelihood by prostltuti ,n,—would do that. thi..g 
openly, in the face of day, with a menial servant, fun;- \a:d.-. 
from her, without, the slightest covering o, winvii, which 
ltastelli tells you the Queen did openly, in tin- in-lgi-imur- 
hood of the Villa d’Este ? Do you h’-ivve that with the 
knowledge that a courier was trawl!big on one side of tin- 
carriage, with the certainty that if surprised nsl-ep, that 
courier might open the curtain, (for his -lory is, that in- al 
ways did so,)—do you believe that, v, i lithe iniustmu' 
her in the face to which such a discovery would capo-c iicr, 
by blasting her character even amongst the most all-wln-vd 
of her sex, any living person would go to sivep in the p-.si 
turn described by Saechi as that in which the U.n-en and her 
chamberlain were found by him in the morning asleep in the 
carriage ? But your lordships’ credulity must he stretched 
yet many degrees ; for if you should have expanded it so as 
to take, in the belief, that such a thing happened once, it will 
be nothing compared with what Saceiii has occasion tor, in 
order to be credited , you must stretch your credulity yet 
many degrees wider, in order to believe his story,—and if 
you do not believe the whole, you can believe no part of it. 

I his, ho said, was the habitual, constant practice,—it hap ■ 
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pened again and again,—and he himself saw the self-same 
thing several times. I appeal to your lordships.—Is this 
probable ? Is it in the common course of things, even with 
the most profligate and abandoned women, the women who 
arc a disgrace to their sex ? I say, unless you believe the 
parties to be absolutely insane, there is no accounting for 
such conduct. 

My lords, there is an impossibility, I think, physically, 
in the story which Sacclii tells, at a time when the carriage 
was going at the rate of nine or ten miles an hour, over such 
roads as we know are found'in that part of Italy, with two 
hands placed a cross each other, while the parties are fast 
asleep, and without any power over their limbs. To over¬ 
come this difficulty would, I think, have required the testi¬ 
mony of philosophers who had made experiments. And yet 
• we are called upon to believe this on the evidence of Sacclii, 
such as he has described himself to be, but who has given 
you no other description of the carriage, except that there 
were curtains to it. What if it be an English carriage, 
with glasses and spring blinds ! What, if I shew your lord- 
ships, by evidence, that it was an English carriage, furnish¬ 
ed with glasses and with spring blinds ? And even if the 
glass were down, which is not very likely in the night, how 
was he to open the curtain without putting his hand in to 
touch the spring, which lie does not say that he did ? What 
if I should prove that Sacchi was not the courier who went 
that journey, but that it was another courier, of whom you 
shall hear more. But I contend that it is unnecessary for 
me to prove this. I deny that I am called upon to prove 
this. The opposite side had plenty of witnesses to establish 
their case, if established it could have been. They had 
abundance of cast-off servants; and if cast off—servants 
would not answer their purpose, they had the servants now 
in the employment of Her Majesty. Now, why did they 
not call them ? Again and again let me entreat of your 
lordships never to lose sight of this fact,—for it is a main 
if not the cardinal point in this case,—the accuser is not 
ever or upon any account, to be excused from making out 
his case. He has no right to put it upon the accused to call 
witnesses to prove herself innocent, seeing that it is the 
business of the accuser, by good evidence, whencesoever it 
may be drawn, to prove the guilt. 

But was there any other person in the carriage while this 
scene was going on ? “ Non mi ricordo” was the answer 

of Sacchi, adopting the well-known language of the justly 
celebrated Majocchi. Now observe, my lords, the caution 
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of this answer. That question did not come upon him by 
surprise. “ I shall be asked," thought he, “ whether there 
was any body else in the carriage. If I say there was any 
body there, nobody will believe it to have happened. If I 
say nobody was there, and it turns out that somebody was 
there, this will destroy my testimony, and therefore 1 must 
say I do not remember.” But he shall not stay there. In 
that lurking-place he shall not abide. I will drag him out. 
The first remark naturally would be—“ This could not have 
taken place when any person was by ; there must have been 
nobody else there.” My lords, there was somebody else 
there, as I will prove to your lordships, during the whole of 
the journey. Iii the next place, after a person has witnessed 
such a scene as this, and that person a servant, is it very 
likely that, from that moment forward, his lips should be 
hermetically sealed ? that he should never dream of confi¬ 
ding it to the easy ear, the willing ear, of his tender and gen¬ 
tle and soft friend Demont ? that he should enjoy the inti¬ 
mate and delightful intercourse of her society for months, 
both abroad and in this country, without talking of this, 
from a delicacy, I have no doubt, in their intercourse, far 
above that of all other pairs ? He was aware that some had 
split upon a rock by saying that they had never told their 
story to any one until they told it at Milan—boatmen, ma¬ 
sons, carvers, gilders, waiters,—all the witnesses brought 
from Lombardy. But he did not choose to say so. He had, 
by your lordships’ kind permission, seen the evidence taken 
at your bar, and had studied it, knowing, as he docs, the 
English language. He did not, therefore, choose to say, 
“ I had told it to no one,” but thought it more safe to say, 
“ I had told it to people, though I cannot name one of them 
now." I say if it is clear, that such a thing could not pass 
and be seen without the eye-witness telling it again, it is just 
as clear, that the eye-witness could not tell it again without 
well recollecting to whom he had so told it. 

My lords, as to the witness Kress and her story at 
Carlsrulic, I have only to add, that it is physically impossible 
it could have happened, inasmuch as she says she well re¬ 
members it was after the first night they arrived at the inn. 
She remembers that by the circumstance of her having been 

called in one morning at breakfast- 

[At this stage of the speech the house adjourned, and next 
day, (October 4th) Mr. Brougham, resumed.] 

How comes it to pass, my lords, that with no want of care 
in the preparation in this Case ; with the greatest display 
of skill and management in all the parts of the preparation ; 
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with boundless resources of all sorts, to bring these faculties 
into play; there yet should be one deficiency so remarkable, 
that even upon the names of the witnesses being pronounced, 
it must strike every observer—I mean, the total want of 
balance between the dill'vrent countries from which the evi¬ 
dence is brought, and the unfairness shewn towards some 
great nations, contrasted so manifestly with the infinite at¬ 
tention paid to others; so that while the Italian States, from 
the greatest to the pettiest, are represented on the present 
occasion by numberless deputies, l will not say of ail ranks 
—but of all ranks below ti.v lowest of the middle orders — 
when you come across the Alps, uni find Mwit/erlo id, the 
whole Helvetic League, appearing in the person ef a simple 
nymph, and the whole circle of the Germanic Fmpire, 
embodied in the personage of one wiit 1, g maid at an ion — 
that from Vienna, thecapii d < f the u hole country. nobody 
appears at all— that from none of the other re: ting phe.es ef 
Ler Majesty, in her tour through her native land. d.itsirfi .-ingle 
delegate arrive—that from none of her abiding places 1 here, 
least of all from the spot of her iiati\’.'v. v. in re -he u.e- be-.; 
known, is ore di putv to be .-ecu—at id tm in faei.cv. ev thin • 
on this side the Alps is to be found in the to r-mt of <o;e cham¬ 
ber-maid, or cellar-maid, or as.-i-tant to the evil tr man or 
drawer,—for in grave quarters doubts >.t »ra : -.- ( | mu id eh of 
these capacities this Germanic reon ■ mihitive wa< !> he 
regarded. But, whatever doubt we luieht elite: tain a- M 
her quality, with re-meet to her iiumber there is t:o doubt ; 
she is assuredly the one, single, individual per.on from th e 
portion of the world, anti save ami except the S\» i mud, 
she is the one .-ingle imliiidual of all the company who i< 
not Italian. I beg jour imdsliips’ pardon, there aret-io 
grand exceptions, but they are mv witne -"•v-, not mv learned 
friend’s, and I reserve them to open mv ca-e withal. 

My lords, I now come to call v-mr attention to ihis siintle 
German individual who appears I,-. 1 .re you, in proceeding tn 
deal with whom, i was kindly inti r; opted by the attention 
of your lordships to the convenjen' e ol the parties yesterday. 
And here, a- upon former oven-ion.-, 1 find nijself ohli'; 1 d t ,; 
have recourse to the witness herself, tor the dew-nit 
tion of her own qualifications. She knows them lie.-f - 
she can not be said to bear an unfavourable testinmm. 
for excepting always the single instance of the Uucm 
as shewn forth agtiinst her here, there never yet was kiioua 
any person extremely anxious to fabricate evidence again.-' 
herself. Now Kress, to take her from her earlier jears. 
appears by her own account to have embraced at the tea 
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dercst age the reputable, the unsuspicious, the unexposed 
office of a chamber-maid at a little German inn. If your 
lordships will calculate from the number of years which she 
mentions back to the lime to which her evidence applies, you 
will find she was just turned of thirteen years when she first be¬ 
came.such a chamber-maid at the inn where she was afterwards 
found. The other places in which she served, it is not quite 
so easy to discover; but still there is no very great difficulty ; 
and any little impediment in the way of our research into 
this part of her history is removed by a little attention to what 
the object is of the pet son who atone creates ,s. difficulty', 
and to the motives with which it. is thrown in oar way. 1 
make Kress herself her own biographer; for she tells you 
she was in other places,—what places' 4 M>-. So, and So. 
“ Mr. lUarwcy,—what was he 5 "—•• i '..as as his servant/’ 
She tries to sink, until pressed, what the particular oc¬ 
cupation of the uiastei was, and what the particular capacity 
of herself in his set vice ; and then it cunts out, that in all 
the instances, without one exception, in which she hud a 
place, mile s when employed in the laundry of the palace of 
Baden, she was in all those cases, in an inn. and in no other 
kind of house. However often she may h ,ve changed her 
service, she never lias champed her stall.-a. 


My loros, she lets us a lit!It* mo.’ 1 -.' into her history after¬ 
wards, and into the nature of her pretensions to credit be¬ 
fore your lordships. First, we find in wliat manner she was 
induced to give her evidence ; and I do entreat your at tention 
to it, because it shows, that if there be any want of witnesses 
liei e, pat ticularly 1 rom Germany, it is It o.n no lark of agency 
on the part of those who were preparing the case against the 
Queen ; for the agents in Germany are found in their aeeus- 
tomed number, with their usual activity, mid with the full 
command of their ordinary resources. 'And 1 must say, that 
reflecting upon the Milan' Commission a; an Fnglishmun, 
and recollecting that the German agents are not our coun¬ 
trymen, I feel some satisfacton that there was a great; r 
degree of impropriety shown in the conduct of the German 
agents than we have ever imputed to any one beyond the 
_ps. 1 introduce to your lordships fearlessly in support of 
ns proposition, Baron Grimm, the minister (if Wurtc mberg, 
the throne of winch lias been long filled by the Princess 
oya o Kngland. But 1 trace his connection with the 
parties m this prosecution. lie and a person named Iieden, 
(which Reden succeeded Baron Ompteda in his mission to 
Rome, where he dared to treat the consort of his royal mas- 
— his own Queen as well as she is your lordships’—with 
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insults that made it impossible for her to remain on the spot, 
even if the defence of her honour had not imperiously called 
her hither)—Grimm and Reden, and another whose name 
does not occur to me, but who is also a minister of the Grand 
Duke, at the place where the scene is alleged to have taken 
place, were the active and the unscrupulous agents in this 
part of the plot against Her Majesty. The worthy Baron 
Grimm, in the zeal which he shows for his employers, I have 
no hesitation in saying, has scrupled not to throw far away 
from him all those feelings of decorum, which a man may 
not dismiss, even in the most ordinary occasions of private 
life. It seems, however, that in affairs of diplomacy, things 
may be justifiable in a minister which would disgrace a pri ¬ 
vate individual,—that conduct may earn him the applause of 
his employers which would call down upon his head the 
reprobation of every honest man in private life,—that actions 
may cover him with rewards, which he falsely calls honours, 
that would dishonour and disgrace him, had he been only 
acting in his individual capacity. My lords, I say, Baron 
Grimm did that which would have inevitably worked this 
destruction to his character, if he had not been a diplomatic 
agent,—to whom, I presume, all things are lawful. 

Baron Grimm, was living in certain apartments,—they 
were his own by occupation. lie heard that the Queen was 
about to arrive,—he artfully gave them up. lie accommo¬ 
dated Her Royal Highness with the use of those rooms. He 
kindly left the principal apartment, and disinterestedly en¬ 
countered the inconvenience of a change to other and worse 
lodgings. He courteously gave her the use of those from 
which he had himself departed ; and, as soon as Her Royal 
Highness departed from the rooms,—on the very day that 
she left them,—he returned again to the same rooms, 
and vvas found with another coadjutor in this plot, run¬ 
ning up and down,—to use Barbara Kress’s expression, 
“ running about the rooms,” examining everything, looking 
at the furniture, prying into the beds, taking note of what 
had passed, that he might report to those who he thought 
would be pleased to find that he had gone upon such errands, 
but who I know and feel were above sending him upon such 
a dirty mission. But in one character he does not appear. 
Active as this agent every where is in the vile office of a run¬ 
ner of the conspiracy ; sedulous and unscrupulous in his ob¬ 
servations as he has been ; regardless of his own dignity, 
and forgetful of that of the sovereign whom he represents, as 
he has proved himself to -be,—he nevertheless does not con¬ 
descend to make himself a witness. He does not adventure 
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to come forward here ; ho does not show the same boldness 
to face your lordships and us, which he showed to face the 
reprobation of the public in his own country, and wherever 
else his conduct should be criticised. Here the Baron is 
not forthcoming,—here he is not to be found,—yet here he 
was a material witness, material in proportion to the impor¬ 
tance of the matters which Barbara Kress alone has been 
brought into this country to swear to; of paramount impor¬ 
tance, because Kress is the only witness who is brought to 
swear to any one of those particulars which are said to have 
passed at Carlsruhe ; of still greater importance, when your 
lordships reflect, that because he entered the room at the 
moment the Queen left it, he must have been able, if Kress 
spoke the truth, to give confirmation to her statement. The 
Baron is, however, absent, and the only witness that could 
be obtained by all the skill, the industry, and the zeal of 
the several agents, to speak to the extraordinary fact, is this 
single German chamber-maid. 

Let us then pursue the history of the only witness whom, 
with all the means in their possession, and so little scrupu¬ 
lousness in using them, these agents have been able to 
gather from all Germany. Look, my lords, at the con¬ 
tradictory account the woman gives of her motives for com¬ 
ing over to this country. She twice over swore that she 
came upon compulsion,—that she only came because she 
was forced,—and you no sooner turn the page than you find 
that she made a bargain for compensation for the loss of 
time; but siie was never promised any tiling—no recom¬ 
pense—nothing of the kind—no belolutunij, only an ents- 
c.Uadhjumj, it was said while she was examined, and said by 
those who were examining her: but she would not say so, 
siie would not adopt the expression tendered her; though 
offered to her, she would not take it into her mouth, but 
she said siie came by compulsion, yet at the same time con¬ 
fessed that she had bargained for recompense. But what 
had she reason to expect without any express bargain being 
made ? What reason had she to expect recompense ? And 
with what liberality had she ground to hope it would be 
meted out to her ? She shall again tell the story which she 
told however reluctantly. None of your lordships can for¬ 
get with what reluctance she let it be wrung from her; but, 
happily, still it, was wrung from her. Your lordships will 
lind the part of the examination 1 allude to in page 193 of 
the printed minutes. She was asked, whether she had ever 
been examined before, and she answered, she had been at 
llanover. The examination then proceeded thus, “ What 
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did you get for going to Ilanovcr?” “ I received a small 
payment, just for the time I had lost.” How much was 
that payment?” “ I cannot exactly tell; it was little, very 
little.” Now this 1 pledge myself to the accuracy of,— 
“ little very little,” those arc her words at page 193. Why 
then, it was said, the less it was, the more easily it may be 
remembered; but it subsequently turned out, that it was not 
because the reward was so little, but because it was so great 
that she could not recollect it. “ it was little, very little.” 
Very little ! What was this mere nothing ? What, my lords, if 
it was a larger sum by five or six times than her yearly wages 5 
What, if it was a larger sum by ten times titan her yearly 
wages ? What, if this little, this mere nothing, was even 
greater than her yearly wages, including all the perquisites of 
her place ? What, if added to the sum she got for another 
trip to be examined at Frankfort,—she having been absent 
from her home six days on one trip, and four or five on the 
other,—what, if for one fortnight of a year, taking tin- 
going and returning into the account, this “ very little,” 
this mere nothing which she cannot recollect, which she dis¬ 
missed from her memory, and cannot now recall, because it 
was so little, turns out to be about double the sum, at all 
events more than half as much again, as she ever received, 
wages, perquisites, incidents included, in any one year, in 
her occupation of chambermaid ! Now, my lords, will any 
man of plain ordinary understanding and capacity, even if 
he has not been accustomed lo sift evidence,—even if this 
were the first time he was ever called upon thus to exercise 
his faculties,—pretend to say that he can believe this woman., 
in her attempt to deny receiving any thing,—in her failure in 
the attempt to recollect what it was, because it was so little 
a sum, when it was a sum that must have made an impres 
sion upon her mind, not only sufficient to prevent forgetful¬ 
ness of it, not only (if she spoke truth voluntarily and lion 
estly) to make her have no doubt in her mind of Ihcamounl, 
and no difficulty in telling it; but—what is equally of im 
portancc for your lordships’ consideration,—to make that 
part of her evidence he pronounced false also, in which she 
says she expects no reward in future; when here you see, 
that her expectations for the future must he measured by her 
recollection of the liberality with which she has been treated 
during the past ? 

My lords, you will find that the same equivocating spirit 
pursues this witness through the details of the case. The 
way in which she describes herself to have left the room 
where she pretends to have witnessed one particular scene, 
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in order lo go to the Countess of Oltli’s chamber,—her way 
of denying when examined, wliether she went there to satis¬ 
fy herself that the person she had seen, or thought she had 
seen, was the Princess,—clearly shows your lordships, that 
she did not go to Madame Oldi’s room for such a purpose, 
if she ever went at all; for, in answer to one of the ques¬ 
tions put to her, as to the purpose of her going to Madame 
Oldi’s, room, and whether it was not to assure herself as to 
whom she had seen in the other room, she says, “ I saw it 
was the Princess,” which had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion as to the purpose of her going to Madame Oldi’s room, 
if the other account she gives were true, that she had no 
such motive in going to Madame Oldi’s room, which was not 
an immaterial point; for it was necessary that shc'should ne¬ 
gative any such reason forgoing to that room, as otherwise 
she could not prove that she had certainly seen the Queen in 
the other room— Kon-cuustat that the Queen was in that room, 
because Madame Oldi was not the only other woman in the 
house. It does not prove it was the Queen because Madame 
Oldi was in that room; but still the witness having gone 
thither with the intention of ascertaining if Madame Oldi 
was there, was a complete proof, that she was not satisfied of 
the person she had seen being the person whom it was 
her interest and her well-paid employment to come 
forward here for her employers in this conspiracy, and 
swear she had seen. 1 have mentioned to your lordships, 
that in the Carlsruhc case the ambassador Grimm docs not 
come forward, with others who might have been brought— 
others, belonging to the place—others belonging to the 
Queen’s suite—to the absence of whom the observation I 
had the honour of making yesterday, and which I may have 
occasion to repeat afterwards, at present most strongly and 
most undeniably applies. 

But now, my lords, we must again cross the Alps in pur¬ 
suing the history of those witnesses. And there we find, 
that having dismissed all the principal performers in this 
piece, those who remain are mere make-weights thrown in 
to give colour and consistency to the fanciful picture, and 
to all of whom arc applicable the general observations upon 
such testimony, which I had the honour of submitting to 
your lordships yesterday. Nothing, I think, can strike any 
one as being more inconceivable, than that what all these 
witnesses swear to have seen take place, should have been 
disclosed to mortal eyes by either of the parties to whom 
the depositions apply. The character and nature of those 
witnesses—of the lowest class of society— of the meanest 
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appearance in every respect—of the humblest occupations, 
some of them even degrading ones, after all the pains taken 
to render them produceable witnesses—the total failure to 
clothe them with any the least appearance even of ordinary 
respectability—all this must have forcibly struck every per¬ 
son who saw but a single one of them here. I might remind 
your lordships of Guggiari, one of the boatmen employed on 
the Lake of Como, one of a boat’s crew of eleven, all of 
whom were present at the time, none of whom had any inter¬ 
course of a confidential nature with either of the parties—if 
we are to talk of two parties here, as the accusation compels 
me to do, contrary to all truth, and without any proof on 
the part of the Bill. The impossibility of conceiving that 
any individuals in their ordinary senses, and possessing their 
common understandings, would have allowed such things to 
have passed before eleven men of this description, and all 
strangers to them must have struck every one who heard the 
evidence given, and have dispensed with the necessity, and 
almost excluded me from the duty of cross-examining a sin¬ 
gle one of this swarm of petty witnesses, who where filling up 
the gap between Kress and Demont. Why were none of 
the others called—none of the crew ? Did Guggiari ever tell 
to any person what he had scon ? Ilad he ever from that mo 
ment to the present time whispered it to one living car ? Yes, 
once. When? Where? At Milan—to the Commission. Soil 
is with all the rest. Kastclli, who swears to a scene too dis¬ 
gusting to be gone over in detail—who swears to that 
abomination having been impudently practised in the open 
face of day, without the most ordinary covering or shelter, 
whilst he was at four paces distance, and where the turn of 
his head might have revealed it to him—this ltastelli, like 
all the rest, (for it is an observation that applies to every one 
of the witnesses of these strange abominations, as if the rela¬ 
tion between cause and effect in this singular case was whol¬ 
ly suspended), had never opened his month on the subject-- 
bis lips were hermetically sealed, never to be opened again, 
until lie appeared before the Commission at Milan. ‘ Ten 
long months elapse—the same silence? Was lie living the 
life of a hermit all these ten mouths ? Did he, like a solita¬ 
ry recluse, never see mortal face, nor approach human ear : 
Was there no brother, sister, friend, man, woman, or child, 
to whom he could whisper it ? To child, perhaps, profligate 
as 1 have no doubt he is, he might refrain from revealing it ; 
but to brother, to mistress, to wife, he might have communi¬ 
cated it—to boatmen, who have been, as I know, the means of 
corrupting not a few of those whom they have attended, fm 
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they It a vc confessed that they have got into the way of telling 
stories which had not a shadow of foundation, because their 
passengers had got into the way of paying them for being 
amused with those details by way of gossip—not one whisper 
ever escapes the lips of Raslclli, or of the other witnesses, 
with res pest to the sights they had seen. Is it, my lords, the 
effect of seeing such sights to make men silent ? Is it the 
effect of seeing such sights to make men even in the higher 
ranks of society, silent ? How many arc there of your lord- 
shins, who have not had long official habits,—whose lips are 
not under the regulation which such experience is calculated 
to inflict,—whose whole movements of mind and body are 
not disciplined and squared according to the rules of a court, 
so ns even to enact the courtier when none are present— 
how many arc there, even of your lordships, who would not 
in your natural state instantly have revealed it to some friend 
or other ? But, my lords, 1 profess I can name none in pri¬ 
vate society—I can hardly name any gentleman, however 
prudent and discreet in his conversation, who not being in¬ 
trusted confidentially, who only seeing what the party showed 
they evidently did not mean to be concealed, who under no 
seal of secrecy became acquainted with tiie fact, that would 
not necessarily, on witnessing so strange a sight, have made 
those wiser for talking with him whom he might afterwards 
chance to converse withal. Yet these low people, so differ¬ 
ent from persons in the upper ranks of life, are so much more 
discreet, so infinitely more upon their guard at all times and 
seasons, so incomparably more delicate in their conversa¬ 
tion, talk only to persons of purity whose cars would he 
contaminated, and whose cheeks would be crimsoned by 
the repetition of these details ; for in no one case does any 
of the witnesses pretend to say, that he had ever told a living 
being of those strange and abominable sights which lie had 
just witnessed. Were they sights of every day’s occurrence? 
Was the Princess of Wales kissing her servant openly, and 
without drawing the curtains, a thing that happened on the 

lake of Como as often as the wind blew over it ? Was the 
Princess riding with her servants in a carriage, in an attitude 
of foul indecency not to be named without a blush, an oc 
currcncc which happened every day V My lords, my lords, 
the sight said to have been witnessed was so strange, so un¬ 
heard-of, so frightful, so monstrous, so portentous, that no 
person could have beheld it and kept it to himself for a single 
day. But days, weeks, months, passed away, and then it. 
was told for the first time before the Milan Commission ! 
It was then, for the first time, that the lips of those persons 
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wore unsealed ! But 1 will not admit, that they concealed 
this extraordinary thing for weeks or days, or even hours. 
They may indeed perchance have concealed it, from the instant 
that they invented it, upon hearing on their journey to Milan, 
that their predecessors had been well paid for lesser slanders; 
they perchance may have kept it to themselves lest they 
should have covered themselves with infamy among those 
who knew it to be till a falsehood,—among their neighbours 
they may have concealed the vile fiction,—but they kept it 
secret no longer than the journey to Milian demanded ; and 
in no ease, will I ventuie to say, was it kept longer in their 
breasts than from the time it first, crossed their imagination 
to the lime they went and earned, by telling it, the reward 
of their perjury. 

But, my lords, you will see that in this instance we have no 
variety. There is, in this respect, a general sameness in the 
conduct of these witnesses. 1 n other instances there are varia¬ 
tions of importance. Do your lordships recollect Pietro 
Cueelii, the waiter from Trieste ? Can any man who 
saw him have forgotten him r Docs he not rise before 
you the instant I mention his name,—unless any of your 
lordships should recollect the face, the uever to-be-foi- 
gotten expression of face, although the name may have 
escaped you? Do your lordships recollect that unmatch¬ 
ed physiognomy—those gloating eyes. — that snilling nose, 
—that lecherous mouth,—witii which the wretch stood 
here to detail the impurities which he had invented, to 
repeat the falsehood to which he had previously sworn 
at Milan? Do you recollect the unparalleled eye of that 
hoary pander from Trieste ? Did he not look, as the great 
poet of Italy describes the hoary unnatural lecher iu the in 
fcrnal regions to have looked, when lie paints him as regard 
ing him with the eye, the piercing eye, of an ancient tailor 
peeping through the eye of his needle 

I remember that man well. The sl.<> ry lie told is enough ; 
but I will contradict him, for he at least shall not pans mi 
punished, lie at least is here. lie must be made an c.\ 
ample of. I can contradict others,— 1 can drag others to 
punishment,—but he at any rate shall not escape. My lord'. 

I will shew you, by evidence undoubted, uii(|uentioiial>l. 
above all suspicion, that that man must have sworn falsely 
I will prove it by the room itself. I can, if I will, prove it 
by the position of the door. I think his own account of the 
position of that door, in answer to questions put by your 
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Cvtne vcccluo Sartor fa iitlla uuiia. 
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lordships, might almost save inc tlie trouble of doing it. 
But I will shew you more.—1 will shew you that what he 
swore cannot be true,—either here, if your lordships put me 
to the necessity of it, or elsewhere, for the sake of justice. 
I can shew, my lords, that the Queen slept at Trieste, in 
her whole life, but one night: that she came one day,—went 
to the opera, as he admitted she did (that was the only truth 
the wretch told)—left it on the morrow,—and neither before 
nor after ever crossed the threshold of the gates of Trieste 
in her days. 

My lords, I dismiss the other witnesses of the same des¬ 
cription. 1 lake this filthy cargo by sample purposely. Let 
those who will delve in the bulk,—I will not break it more. 
That it is damaged enough, the sample teds sufliciently, and 
with a single remark 1 dismiss it. Recollect, my lords, 
those foolish stories, not only about the hand, but about the 
pictures, and about the bracelet chain being put round the 
neck, with I know not what other trumpery, got up for the 
purpose of variegating the thrice-told tale ; and you will, I 
think, agree with me, that the Italians who coined the tic - 
tions are pretty much the same now that they were known 
by our ancestors to be some centuries ago. Whether Iaclii- 
luo be the legitimate offspring of our great SliakspcareV 
mind or not, may be doubted ; yet j our lordships will readily 
recognise more than one of the witnesses, but one especially, 
as the own brother of lachiino. Ilow lias he represented 
himself ? 

—-“ J have belied a lady, 

Hie princess of this country, and the ail uu'l 
Uevcngiugly enfeebles me.-— 

—-Mine Italian brain 

’(Jan m your duller liritain operate 
Most vilely ; fur my vantage, excellent; 

And, to be brief, my practice so prevail'd, 

Thai 1 relurn'd with siinular proof euuugli. 
io make the noble Leonatm. mad, 
fly Mounding Ills belief in her renown 
With tokens thus, and thus; averring not, , 

Of chamber-hanging, pictures, litis her braeel, t' 

My lords, the cases tire the same. We have the same 
evidence, from the same country, for the same purpose, al¬ 
most with the same effects; and hy the same signs, marks, 
and tokens, with an extraordinary coincidence, the two cases 
are sought to be substantiated. 

And now permit me, having disposed generally of the 
characters of the witnesses, to call the attention of your 
lordships,—and it shall be within much narrower limits limn 
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I could have done, had 1 not necessarily anticipated the 
greater part of uiy comments on this part of the case, in des¬ 
cribing the character of the witnesses who supported it; be¬ 
cause, while I have been dealing with the subject in that way, 
I have been of necessity led to anticipate, by commenting 
on the different branches of the ease which each witness was 
called upon to substantiate—permit me, I say, to call the 
attention of your lordships to the several heads, its it were, 
of charge—the several iomits—if 1 may so speak of this 
strange indictment, under the form of a lfill ot Pains and 
Penalties which is brought forward against Iler Majesty by 
the ministers of her lloyul Husband. 

Your lordships will recollect, that the first of these is 
evidently a Neapolitan scene. There the connection is alleg¬ 
ed to have been first completed—there the parties came to¬ 
gether and accomplished, for the first time, but with great 
freedom, and with long continuance, and without any res¬ 
traint at all, the purpose which they appear, I will not say 
long to have cherished, but to have conceived somewhere 
about ten days or a fortnight before. The Princess of Wale.-, 
(this is the accusation), having been therefore a person o! 
unimpeachable character, a person of unimpeachable life,— 
proved to have been so by much stronger evidence than it 
she had never been suspected,—proved to have been so, it 
there is truth in evidence, if there is benefit in acquittal, it 
there is justice in the world,—proved to have been so, beltci 
than if site had never been tried, by two solemn acquittals, 
after two searching examinations, carried on bchim? In r 
back, and in circumstances utterly unfair and unfavourablt 
to her,—so much proved to have been so, that when one 
set of ministers had reported her clear ami innocent of tin 
charges brought against her, but recommended her to he 
censured for what some persons were pleased to term “ le 
vities,” their successors in office, the authors of the present 
proceeding, were in no wise satisfied with this scanty at: 
quiltal, as they thought it, but determined that the eeiismc 
for levities should be expunged, and recommended solemnly 
that she should he instantly received by her sovereign, hrt 
uncle, and her father, at his rigorously virtuous court, as 'In 
purest princess would be received who ever adorned tin 
walks of royal life,—this character having, by such trials; 
been supported—having conic out of the lire purer, in tin 
eyes at least of those who favour the present charge again t 
her—how do those who at least are thought to favour this 
charge, but 1 should deem unjustly thought considering then 
former history—how do they say she demeaned herself lh- 
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the Instant she left England ? Their maxim—their rule of 
conduct—their criterion of probability is, nemo repente non 
fit turpissimus. Arriving in Italy, »ay they, this pure and 
unimpeachable personage hires a servant, a man then at 
least in a menial capacity, of whom I shall afterwards have 
to say a few words. She moves towards Naples ; and, in the 
course of a few days, certainly in less than a month, you are 
desired to believe that the whole of the criminal intercourse 
commenced, that the degradation of the Princess was com¬ 
pleted, and all restraint flung way,—from the mistress of the 
servant she becomes the mistress of the lover, of a menial 
lover,—plunging herself into a depth of vice which even 
habitually profligate women could not for years accustom 
themselves to display or endure. Now, my lords, the 
whole case against Her Majesty falls to the ground, if 
your lordships do not believe, that on the second night 
of her arrival at Naples the alleged connection between 
the parties, the Royal Mistress and her hired servant, com¬ 
menced ; because Uemont and Majoeehi have both sworn to 
facts, which, if true, nay, if in their least particular true, 
prove the connection to have begun from that night, and 
have from thenceforward continued. And, with what cau¬ 
tion is this carried on ? Suppose that a long course of ‘pro¬ 
fligacy could not only bend the mind to the disgraceful cir¬ 
cumstances, but render a woman incautious by habit—that 
is possible. But, it is not so here ; for the first act is about 
the most incautious of the whole,—I mean, her choosing to 
go by the passage where she must be observed, in order to 
avoid the safer way to the room, the way through which it 
was highly probable no eye could watch her. 

Then, my lords, only recollect the manner in which the 
evidence is brought forward ; only see the manner in which 
this case is offered to your lordships’ belief. IIow is the 
room prepared for the first night when the guilty pair were 
to meet ?—By placing in the room which was to be the 
scene of their first loves—loves so ardent, that to accomplish 
them, all regard for decency and decorum had in one instant 
been flung away, and all caution to conceal them been for 
ever abandoned,—by placing in the room one small iron 
bedstead, of dimensions hardly sufficient to contain a single 
person, and only used upon a journey or in a voyage ! This 
was the only preparation in a house, every room of which 
contained a comfortable bed. Nay, in that very room itself 
there was another and a large bed, which the witnesses tell 
you was left untouched. This circumstance alone is decisive. 
The witness tells you, in her first examination, that the 
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larger bed was not much tumbled ; but, a day or two after¬ 
wards, I think on the third day, she mends this materially; 
and then, in answer to a question put to her by my learned 
friend, Mr. Williams, who remineded her that she had said the 
large bed was not much tumbled, she says, “ Yes, I said so 
when I was examined the other day, but I have since recol¬ 
lected something, and I can tell you more about it now.” 
One of your lordships had that explained, and out came the 
story of the stains last of all —after she had again said, the 
second time mending the first account, that it looked as if 
two persons had pressed upon it in the middle. I repeat, 
last of all she recollected the stains; but what those stains 
were she could not tell. No person examined her about 
them : but she had not much liked my learned friend’s oper¬ 
ations the day before. She was not in good charity with 
Mr. Williams, after the second day’s examination, which 
happened to be in his hands, and not in those of my learned 
friend the Solicitor-general; and, accordingly, she then 
said she would tell him nothing more, or, as she said herself, 
she recollected now wlmt she had forgotten then. Wl.at 
did Mr. Williams say to her? What had passed in the inter¬ 
val to make her recollect one single tittle which the leading 
examination of the Solicitor-general, (I speak it not offen¬ 
sively), with the brief before him, ought not to have made 
her remember, and which yet it could not u.ake her remember 
then ? Was it likely or probable she should forget so strong 
a circumstance as the situation of the bed, when she 
knew that she came here to prove adultery—when she 
felt, at every word she spoke, that she was here for no 
other purpose ? The witness farther volunteered to say, 
that the Princess returned home early from the opera. I 
shall shew, that she remained till the opera was over, 
in the presence of the royal family of Naples, and in the 
royal box. She said, that the Queen was in a state of con¬ 
siderable agitation when she dismissed Billy Austin, for the 
purpose of being alone. She said that Billy Austin had 
been accustomed to sleep in the Queen’s room. But I shall 
shew your lordships that this had ceased long before. I 
shall shew your lordships that he slept in the next room to 
Her Majesty, and that the door of communication was eon 
stantly unlocked. The witness said, that Iler Majesty for¬ 
bade him to come into the room; but she did not foibid 
him, in the most simple and effectual of all ways—by turn¬ 
ing the key. She also describes the Queen as coming home 
early from the opera, to do what no man can doubt was adnl 
tery, under all the agitation and perturbation of a bride 
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night. Yet, iny lords, will any man believe, that this per¬ 
son, so circumstantial and minute on other occasions, with a 
perfect sense how infinitely important it was to the tale that 
the bed should be represented not only as tumbled, (which 
yet she said was not much tumbled), but as having been slept 
in by two persons,—will any man believe, that if she then 
knew this, or afterwards could have recollected it, and if it 
was not a mere after-thought and fabrication, she would not 
have said at first, “ Oh yes, the bed looked as if two persons 
had slept in itand then the stains would have becu added, 
which she probably knows the meaning of, although, like 
Barbara Kress, she denies she understood them ?—It is 
plainly out ofhuman probablity, that persons should recol¬ 
lect them, unless they understood them ; otherwise, they are 
no more than ordinary marks or stains, which no person 
ever heeds, any more than the wind that passes over his 
head, or the marks left by the rain upon his path. 

My lords, at Naples, another scene took place, to which 
Denmnt is the only witness. She takes care to tell you no 
time. Sh»* is aware of the consequences of that. She will 
not give you the means of sifting her tale, or expose hersell 
to the risk of contradiction. She will not. tell you, whether 
it was a week after their arrival at Naples, whether it was 
near the beginning or near the end of their stay there, or 
towards the middle of it. But some night during their stay 
at Naples, she saw Bergami come out of his room naked 
except his shirt, without stockings on, without a night-gown 
on, and moving towards the part of the corridor into which 
the Queen’s chamber entered She did not. start back, she. 
did not retire; but she moved ou in the direction towards 
Bergami. And Bergami did not start back ; he did not re 
tiie ; Beigami did not make any excuse, and Bergami seeiu >■ 
her before bis eyes moved on also; and she made her e.-T 
cape.out of the door; and he still did not bethink him of 
making an excuse, but moved on to the accomplishment of 
bis guilty purpose, with more alacrity than almost a husband 
would have done, in going to the bed-chamber of his own 
biide. Aour lordships will find all this in page 251 of the 
punted Evidence. I hardly stop to refer to pages, because 

tention to rL tl Y 11 l - :ll tici |K lr l ,aHsa ^ cs > l,ut °“ly draw your at 
cam o , J t ',Y n i l,n and lead, "« Matures of the ease, which 

VOii whoTem l' rh‘ VC T ai ’ Cd U, ° "-‘collection of those among 
you who heard the evidence given at your bar. 

toS ‘t;Zr , " 1 !’^° a ° f 11,0 sccnc whicl ‘ is ^presented 
i ‘ i v P ace at Catanea. And observe, my lords that 
t there are two witnesses who might have been called to 
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speak to this transaction, if it really did take place, both of 
whom were named and vouched by the Attorney-general 
in his opening. “Two maids,” says he, “ were sleeping 
in the next room to that of the Queen ; they both saw her 
come back from Bergami’s room at an early hour of the 
morning ; they both heard the child crying and the Countess 
trying to pacify her ; and they both must have known what 
all this meant.” Now, the Attorney-general not only does 
not venture to call both, but only one ; but he does not ven¬ 
ture to state, that these two women have ever communicated 
together, from that time to this, upon a tittle of what that 
morning or that night had passed. They never did commu¬ 
nicate together—they ould not communicate together—for 
nothing of the kind had passed. The whole tiling was false; 
but Demont alone is called. And what is the story as she 
tells it ? Now, I pray your lordships to attend to it; for it 
is, if possible, more incredible upon the face of it ; from the 
multiplied improbabilities under which it labours, than that 
which l have just run over at Naples. Bcrgami usually 
slept, not only not near the Queen’s bed-room, but on the 
other side of the court, which formed the centre of the build¬ 
ing. On the opposite side of the court was his ordinary 
bed-room while he was well: but he became sick ; lie was 
seized with a severe fever, and he was brought over from his 
usual room into another room, belonging, I believe, to the 
Countess Oldi ; and there he was lying ill for some days. 
Now, is it not a little extraordinary, that the scene of this 
amour at Catanea should be laid—I will not say in that, room, 
though this would be strange enough, considering it could 
only be approached through the room of the maids—but that 
it should have been laid at the time when Bcrgatni had a 
fever, and not when he was in good health ? Bcrgami is 
there as a patient, not as a lover ; and yet this is the parti¬ 
cular moment chosen for those endearments which tire left 
to be understood ; and then Her Majesty must have Bcrga¬ 
mi placed just in that situation of all others, in which 
access to his bed-room was rendered the most difficult and 


embarassing, nay, the most impossible, when there were the 
two maids sleeping in the room between Madame Oldi’s and 
his (for the Queen slept in that which had been Madame 
Oldi’s room.) The Princess moved out of her room, and one 


of the servants had undressed her—this very witness had un¬ 
dressed her—in her own room ; and the story is, that she 
removed out of her own room in the night, and returned m 
the morning—not that she was always lying in Bcrgami« 
room, but that she went there in the night, and coming hack 
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in the morning, slic was seen by the maids returning. Is it 
not a marvellous thing, my lords, that this should be the 
mode of operation ? that the thought should not strike Her 
Majesty, that, in the accomplishment of this purpose, she 
was running the utmost risks without any inducement—risks 
similar to those which she ran at Naples in going through 
Majocchi’s room instead of the empty room—while she 
might, by an alteration of the rooms, have rendered all safe 
and easy ? She had only to place herself in the servants’ 
room, or in Madame Oldi’s new room, and there she could 
have had access to Bcrgami, or Bcrgaiui to her, without 
crossing the threshold of her maid’s door ? But, if your lord- 
ships are to believe the representations made to you, all this 
is only in furtherance of, and in conformity with, the uniform 
tactics of Her Majesty, to multiply damning proofs against 
her own character, her own existence, happiness, comfort, 
every thing dear to her in the world. For this is the plot 
she is in ; and she is under a spell, if you believe the wit¬ 
nesses, never to do an act injurious to her character, without 
providing at the same time ample evidence to make that in¬ 
jury inevitable and effectual. 

And now I am told that I can contradict all this bv 


means of Mariette Broil, the sister of Demont, and that it 
must all be believed unless Mariette Broil is called, i say, 
why did not you call Mariette Broil ? I say, she is your 
witness ; because you opened her evidence—because you 
vouched her—because you asserted that she was present— 
because you told us what site saw. And yet you call only 
her sister, whom you have in your own pay. I say she is 
your witness because this is a criminal proceeding ; be¬ 
cause it is worse than a criminal proceeding ; or of a nature 
higher at least in its exigency of pure, perfect, unsuspected, 
sufficient, nay, abundant proof. I say a Bill of Bains and 
Penalties is a measure of such severity, that it ought to be 
supported by evidence, better, if possible, and stronger, than 
that which takes away life or limb. I say, she is your wit¬ 
ness, and not ours—because we arc the defendants, the ac¬ 
cused and oppressed by the Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
which does not only accuse, but oppress and overwhelm, 
one is your witness and not ours—because we stand upon 
our defence ; we defy you to prove us guilty, and unless you 
prove our guilt, and until you prove that guilt, we ought not 
it justice yet reigns here, we ought not—to be called upon 
for a defence My lords, in a common civil suit, I can eom- 
prehend sueh tactics. I am not bound, in claiming a debt, to 
1, for the purpose of proving my case, my adversary’s ser- 
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vant, or his clerk, or his relation ; but if I am placed upon 
my defence, charged with even the lowest crime known in 
tiie law, pure, unsuspected testimony must be given, whether 
it is to be derived from one quarter or from another—whe 
ther it is to be got from the prosecutor’s side or our own. 
And I will put a case to remind you lordships of this :— 
Suppose a highway robbery or murder alleged to have been 
committed, and a man is put upon bis trial for it ; suppose 
that a Bow Street officer, panting for his reward, or an ac¬ 
complice, infamous by his own story, or a spy, degraded by 
his calling, or any other contaminated, impure, necessarily 
suspected witness of any description, is alone put forward to 
prove the charge ; and suppose a friend of the defendant 
were standing bv, his servant, or his partner in trade, or any 
person who is barely competent, by the rules of evidence, to 
appear as a witness—any person except his wife, who can¬ 
not be a witness—I say, no man ought to be—I say no man 
can be—I say, by our uniform practice, no man ever would 
be called upon to produce in his defence, that friend, that re 
lation, that servant, unless the case against him had been 
first proved by unsuspicious testimony ; and if only the de¬ 
graded spy, or the infamous accomplice, or tin: hired inform¬ 
er, or the Bow Street runner, were called against him, their 
testimony is not such as to make it needful for the prisoner 
to call his friend. It is the prosecutor who must call that 
friend : it is no excuse to say he is a friend, a ndali in of tic 
accused ; a partnership is no excuse : the English law de¬ 
mands, what common sense approves, that i very man shall 
be considered innocent until he is proved guilty ; ami that 
guilt must he proved at the peril of him wlio seeks to con 
deinn losing the purpose of his prosecution. 

My lords, the Queen is in a most singular situation. NIi. 
must open her mind to painful constructions of the conduit 
of those who surround her. She may not view with a chari 
table eye the actions, and construe the feelings and the motive 
of all she has intercourse with. She has been inured, by a 
long course of persecution—by the experience of much op 
pression—by familiarity in her own person with manih .id 
frauds of her adversaries—by all the arts of spies—by all tl"' 
malice of the spiteful and revengeful—by all those hidden a. 
tilices which are never at first and not always even at last, dis 
covered—artifices which only sometimes she has had the mcam 
of tracing and exposing to the day Such is the life which 
she has led, the life of which this last scene now sifting hy 
you, is very far from forming an exception; all that sin- has 
seen heretofore—all that she has seen now since she urn 
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last to Italy—all that slic has witnessed here since her re¬ 
turn—all that she has seen since this proceeding began— 
and she has heard the evidence read, down to the examina¬ 
tion of the last witness on the last day—all is calculated to 
make suspicion, general, almost universal suspicion, the in - 
mate of an otherwise unsuspecting breast. It is the fate of 
those who are ill used—it is one of the hardest portions in 
the lot of those who have been so buffetted by the Grimms, 
the Omptedas, the Redens, not to mention the Douglases, the 
Oniptedas, of our own land—it is the hard lot of those who 
have passed through such trials, that the solace of unsuspect¬ 
ing confidence is banished from their harassed bosoms; their 
hearts arc seared and hardened ; they never can know whom 
they dare trust. And even at this hour, Her Majesty may 
ignorantly be harbouring a second viper in her bosom, of 
the same breed as that which has already attempted to des 
troy her, and engendered in the same nest. The Queen, my 
lords, has about her person a sister of Demont. She was 
placed there by that Demont. She was kept there by the 
arts of that Demont. She has corresponded with that De¬ 
mont. They have corresponded in ciphers together, if you 
are to believe Demont, which I do not. Hut I take her as 
described by the Case for the Accusers ; and, in all the cir¬ 
cumstances which justify, nay prescribe suspicion, us a duty 
to her own personal safety, my learned friends yet leave their 
ease short against the Queen, proved by such evidence as I 
have described to you, or rather, as it is painted by the wit¬ 
nesses themselves, and leave ller Majesty to call their own 
witnesses ! They say, “ Why do not you call the waiting 
woman, Marielte Ikon, who is still left by her sister with 
you—whom that sister first planted in your household— 
whom that sister made you retain about your person, at the 
very time she was hatching her plot against you ?” My 
lords, he who fulmined over Greece, and darted through her 
assemblies his words of fire, once said, wlv.it I would now re¬ 
peat, imploring you not to take it in our own poor language, 
hut to recollect the immortal accents that fell from him, in 
which lie imprinted on the hearts of his countrymen, that 
instead of all out-works, all fortifications, ail ramparts, 
which lnan can throw up to protect the weak, the best secu¬ 
rity which the honest and the feeble have against the fraud¬ 
ful and the powerful, is that mistrust which nature, for wise 
purposes, to defend the innocent against the strong and the 
cunning, has implanted in the bosom of all human kind. It 
is alien to the innocent nature ; but it is one of the misfor¬ 
tunes to which innocence, by persecution, is subject, to be 
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obliged to harbour mistrust while surrounded by plotters so 
little scrupulous as the Grimms and Omptedas, working with 
agents so still less scrupulous, as Majocchi, Sacchi, and 
Demont. 

My lords, I am satisfied in my own mind, and I have no 
doubt all who hear me will agree with me, that we are not 
bound to call this witness. I know not, if we had been or¬ 
dered to deliver our opinion upon the subject to our illustri¬ 
ous client, that we should not have awakened suspicions in 
the Queen’s breast, which even yet she does not entertain 
towards her serving woman. I know that it would have been 
our duty, as professional men, to have done so. I feel that 
we should have been more than justified in so doing ; and I 
am confident that we might have appealed to the principles 
of which I have now reminded your lordships, and might 
at once have left the case as it stands, without calling this 
woman. But her Majesty has as yet seen no reason to part 
with one whom she still thinks a faithful servant. Whatever 
we may suspect,—whatever the story of Demont may have 
taught us to suppose likely—the Queen has hitherto never 
known any thing to the prejudice of her sister. That sister 
will, therefore, be presented before your lordships, and you 
will have an opportunity of hearing her account of those 
transactions which have been so falsely described by others. 
But I again repeat that this is gratuitous on our part,—that 
we do it voluntarily, from an over-excess of caution, lest it 
should be suspected by any one, for a moment, that there is 
any witness whom we dare not to call. 

In the like manner, the story told of what happened at 
Scharnitz, upon the cross-examination of Demont, and upon 
the interrogatories put by your lordships, really melted awaj 
so that very little of it remained, and that little was per¬ 
fectly equivocal, and quite consistent with the most perfect 
propriety of demeanour on the part of the Queen. But still 
having seen that among some the story made an impression, 
at first rather than at hist, we shall explain it in a way not 
at all inconsistent with any thing but the peremptory swear¬ 
ing of Demont as to the time, when she says that she could 
tell, within half an hour, how long she had been asleep, al¬ 
though she could not tell how many hours she was in a 
room wide awake the day before. Demont swore, that on 
the night Bergami returned with the passports to Scharnit/, 
he went to the Princess’s room, and there remained the rest 
of that night. My lords, 1 will prove this to be false. I will 
prove that the moment the passports were brought, the pre¬ 
parations for the journey commenced. I will prove that 
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Iler Majesty set off on her travels within an hour and a 
half after the arrival of the passports, and that that time 
was scarcely sufficient to pack up and prepare for travelling. 
I will also prove, that during the whole time the Queen’s 
door was hardly ever shut, and that there was a constant 
passing, not of Bergami, but of the other gentlemen of her 
suite,—the Queen lying on the bed in her travelling dresa, 
ready to rise at one in the morning, provided the passports 
arrived so early. So with respect to the Carlsruhc case. 
We shall shew your lordships that it is impossible Kress can 
have sworn true. That she may have seen a woman in that 
room, if she swears true at all, (which I do not believe), 
I have no occasion to question. But the night that Bergami 
went home, and the only night he went home, at the period 
in question, was when the Queen was left behind at a music 
party in the palace of her illustrious relation to whom she 
was making a visit. She remained there two hours and a 
half, and upwards—she remained there until between nine 
and ten o'clock, and she afterwards went to sup at the Mar¬ 
gravine’s where she always supped on the evenings she did 
not dine there; and Bergami and his sister and child were 
then at home, when he was taken ill, and went to bed. 

My lords, l would remind you of an argument which is 
used in the present case, and which I was rather surprised 
to hear that some persons had been so very regardless of the 
details, as to allow to influence their otherwise acute and 
ingenious minds. They say, that if this is a plot,—if the 
witnesses are speaking what is untrue, they have not sworn 
enough; that they ought to have proved it home, as it 
were; that they ought to have convinced all mankind, of 
acts having been unequivocally done which nothing but 
guilt could account for,—which were utterly inconsis¬ 
tent with the supposition of innocence. My" lut$t, can 
those who argue thus, have forgotten two things which 
every man knows, one common to all cases, and the other 
happening in every stage of this,—namely, that the most 
effectual way, because the safest, of laying a plot, is not to 
swear loo hard, is not to swear too much, or to come loo di¬ 
rectly to the point; but to lay the foundation in existing facts 
and real circumstances,—to knit the false with the true. — to 
interlace reality with fiction,—to build the fanciful fabric 
upon that which exists in nature,—and to escape detection 
by taking most especial care, as they have done here, never 
to have two witnesses to the same facts, and also to make 
the facts as moderate, and as little offensive as possible, 
l he architects of this structure have been well aware of 

» 
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these principles, and have followed the known rules of 
fabrication throughout. At Naples, why were not other 
people called ? Why were there never two witnesses to the 
same fact ? Because it is dangerous; because, when you are 
making a plot, you should have one witness to a fact, and 
another to a confirmation; have some things true, which 
unimpeachable evidence can prove; other things fabricated, 
without which the true would be of no avail,—but avoid 
calling two witnesses to the same thing at the same time, 
because the cross- examination is extremely likely to make 
them contradict each other. Now, for example, my learned 
friend opened a case that ought to be proved by a crowd of 
witnesses. Is it so usual for a Princess of Wales, who i : , 
seen in a box at Naples, to go on one occassion to the then 
tre and be hissed, whether she was masked or no ? Do the 
concealments of a masquerade, like the fabrications of thi.-, 
plot, exist longer than from the night till the morning 
Would not the hissing of such a person as the Princess, I'm 
such a cause as the indecency of her dress, have been 
known to all who attended the spectacle? Would It not af¬ 
terwards have been believed and told by all the gossips ol 
gay, idle Naples— 

“ Et otiosa credidit Neapolis, 

Etorane vicinum oppidum.” 

And yet one witness alone, instead of all Naples, ap¬ 
pears. In like manner, we have no other evidence a! 
Naples, of general demeanour. Why have we none to speak 
to the state of the beds ? Why none to the slate of tin 
linen ? I ask, what is become of Ann Preising ? 1 can answer 
that question, as well as put it. She is here. 1 obtained 
the fact from a witness in cross-examination. Why is shi 
not called ? I can answer that question too. She is not an 
Italian-, What reason is there for not calling her ? Ymn 
lordships can answer that quite as well as I can. There was 
every reason for calling her, if they durst have done it. The 
case is short without it. She could have proved those marks, 
—she was the Princess’s maid at the time. Beds ! she made 
them. Linen! she had the care of it. Who washed the linen ’ 
Where was the laundress, the washer-woman ? And yel she 
is an Italian, for aught I know, though she is not called, and 
though her being called must have proved the ease, if Demon 1 
speaks a single word of truth. They were practised i» 
calling washer-women. They knew the effect of it in hog- 
land, in the former plot. They were culled iu the Doughs 
plot, but they did not prove much, and the plot failed 
Made wise by experience, they call them not here; although 
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they know, by that experience, that if they conlil have stood 
the examination, this plot could not have failed. 

But again, my lords, am I to be told by those who have 
attended to this evidence, that there has been any very great 
short-coming in the swearing of some of the witnesses,— 
that they have not sworn unequivocally,—that they have 
not proved the facts ? Why, what more convincing proof 
of adultery would you have than you have had in this case, 
if you believe the witnesses, and they are uncontradicted? 

I should not indeed say, if they are uncontradictcd ; for 
I contend, that your lordships ought not to compel me to 
contradict such witnesses ; but if you believe the witnesses, 
you have a case of adultery as plainly substantiated in proof 
as ever gained verdict in Westminster Hall, or ever procured 
Divorce Bill to pass through your lordships’ house. All 
that Demont tells,—all that Majocchi tells,—every tittle of 
what Sacchi tells at the end of his evidence,—is proof posi¬ 
tive of the crime of adultery. If you believe Sacchi, Ber- 
gami was seen twice going into Her Majesty’s bed-room, and 
not coming out from thence. If you believe Sacchi, adultery 
is the least of her crimes—she is as bad as Messali.ua—she is 
worse, or as bad as the Jacobins of Paris covered even them¬ 
selves with eternal infamy by endeavouring to prove Marie 
Antoinette to have been. 

My lords, I have another remark to make, before I leave 
this case. I have heard it said, by some acute sifters of evi¬ 
dence, “ Oh ! you have damaged the witnesses, but only by 
proving falsehoods, by proving perjury indeed, in unimpor¬ 
tant particulars.” I need but remind your lordships, that 
this is an observation which can only come from the lay 
part of the community. Any lawyer at once will see how 
ridiculous, if I may so speak, such an objection must always 
be. It springs from an entire confusion of ideas; a heedless 
confounding together of different things. If 1 am to Confirm 
the testimony of an accomplice—if I am to set up an infor¬ 
mer—no doubt my confirmation ought to extend to matters 
connected with the crime—no doubt it must be an impor¬ 
tant particular, else it will avail me nothing to prove it by 
way of confirmation. But it is quite the reverse in respect 
to pulling down a perjured witness, or a witness suspected of 
swearing falsely. It is quite enough if lie perjure himself 
in any part, to take away all credit from the whole of his 
testimony. Can it be said that you are to pick and choose; 
Biat you arc to believe part, and reject the rest as false ? 
You may, indeed, be convinced that a part is true, notwith¬ 
standing other parts are false—provided those parts are not 
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falsely and wilfully sworn to by the witness, but parts which 
be may have been ignorant of, or may have forgotten, or 
may have mistaken. In this sense, you may choose— 
culling the part you believe, and separating the part you 
think contradicted. But if one part is not only not 
true—is not only not consistent with the fact, but is 
falsely and wilfully sworn to on his part—if you arc satis¬ 
fied that one part of his story is an invention—to use 
the plain word, a lie, and that he is a forsworn man— 
good God ! my lords, what safety is there for human kind 
against the malice of their enemies—what chance of inno¬ 
cence escaping from the toils of the perjured and unprinci¬ 
pled conspirator, if you are to believe part of a tale, even 
though ten witnesses swear to it, all of whom you convict 
of lying and perjury in some other part of the story ? I only 
pray your lordships to consider what it is that forms the 
safeguard of each and every one of you against the arts of 
tlie mercenary or the spiteful conspirator. Suppose any one 
man,—and let each of your lordships lay this to his mind 
before yon dismiss the mighty topic,—suppose any one of 
your lordships were to meet with a misfortune, the greatest 
that can befal a human being, and the greater in proportion 
as he is of an honourable mind, whose soul is alien even to 
any idea, or glance of suspicion of such a case being pos¬ 
sible to himself, whose feelings shudder at the bare thought 
of his name even being accidentally coupled with a charge 
at which his nature revolts—suppose that mischance, which 
has happened to the best and purest of men, which may 
happen to any of you to-morrow, and which if it docs 
happen must succeed against you to-morrow, if you adopt 
the principle I am struggling against—suppose any one 
of your lordships charged by a mercenary scoundrel with 
the perpetration of a crime at which we shew in this 
country our infinite horror, by almost, and with sin 
gular injustice, considering the bare charge to .stand in the 
place of proof—suppose this plot laid to defame the fairest 
reputation in England—I say, that reputation must be saved, 
if escape it may, only by one means. No perjury can be ex¬ 
pected to be exposed in the main, the principal part of the 
fabric—that can be easily defended from any attack against 
it; all the arts of the defendant’s counsel, and all his ex¬ 
perience, will be exhausted in vain : the plotter knows full 
well (as these conspirators have here done) how to take care 
that only one person shall swear to a fact,—to lay no others 
present,—to choose the time and select the place when con¬ 
tradiction cannot be given, by knowing the time and tlw 
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place wlievc any one of your lordships, whom he marks for 
his prey, may have chanced to be alone at any moment of 
time. Contradiction is not here to be expected,—refutation 
is impossible. Prevarication of the witness upon the prin¬ 
cipal part of his case, beyond all doubt, by every calculation 
of chances, there will not be. But you will be defended by 
counsel; and the court before whom you arc tried will as¬ 
suredly have you acquitted, if the villain, who has iinmove- 
ably told a consistent, firm tale,—though not contradicted,— 
though not touched, upon the story itself,—tells the least 
falsehood upon the most unimportant particulars on which 
your advocate shall examine him. My lords, I ask for the 
Queen no other justice than this upon which you all rely, 
and must needs rely, for your own escape from the charge 
of unnatural crimes ! I desire she may have no other safety 
than that which forms the only safety to any of your lord- 
ships in such cases, before any Court that deserved the 
name of a Court of justice, where it might be your lot to be 
drugged and tried ! 

I am told that the sphere of life in which Bcrgami, after¬ 
wards promoted to be the Queen’s chamberlain, originally 
moved, compared with the fortune which has since attended 
him in her service, is of itself matter of suspicion. I should 
he sorry, my lords, to have lived to see the day, when no¬ 
thing more was required to ruin any exalted character in this 
free country, than the having shewn favour to a meritorious 
servant, by promoting him above his rank in society, the 
rank of his birth. It is a lot which has happened to many a 
great man—which has been that of those who have been the 
ornaments of their country. God forbid we should ever see 
the time, when all ranks, all stations in this community, ex¬ 
cept the highest, were not open to all men ; and that we 
should ever reckon it of itself a circumstance even of suspi¬ 
cion in any person—for neither sex can be exempt from an 
inference of such a nature if it is once made general and 
absolute, —that he has promoted an inferior to be his equal ! 
Let me, however, remind your lordships, that the rapidity 
of the promotion of Bcrgami has been greatly overstated ; 
and the manner in which it took place is a convincing proof, 
that the story of love having been the cause of it, is inconsis¬ 
tent with the fact. Now, this I state, from a distinct recol¬ 
lection of the dates in the evidence before you. Believe 
Majoechi or Demont, and three weeks after Bcrgami’s 
arrival in the household, he was promoted to the Queen’s 
bed. How was it with respect to her board ? Because, 
after that, he continued in the situation of courier ; he din- 
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ed with the servants, and lived not even with the chamber¬ 
lains ; certainly not with those gentlemen, for they were 
at her table, as usual. He continued to dine with the ser¬ 
vants at Genoa; there, notwithstanding Majocchi’s story, 
it is proved to your lordships that he did not dine with 
Her Majesty. He continued as a courier, even after he 
had once sat at Her Majesty’s table by accident, by one 
of the accidents usual in travelling. It appears even in the 
evidence, (believing it to be true), that the Queen sat at the 
table where he was for the space of one day. He, however, 
still continued a courier; and it was only on the eve of the 
long voyage, that he was admitted to her table, commencing 
with the journey to Morit St. Gothard. He continued in 
his situation of courier, still in livery, until, by degrees, lie 
was promoted, first to travel in a carriage of his own, instead 
of riding on horseback. Then he was promoted occasionally 
to sit at the same table with the Queen, and at last he was 
appointed a chamberlain generally. My lords, this is not 
consistent with the story' told of Naples. Shew me the wo¬ 
man, particularly the amorous, the imprudent, the insane 
woman her Majesty is described to be by these per jured wit¬ 
nesses, who would have allowed her paramour, after indul ¬ 
ging in all the gratifications described at Naples, for weeks 
and montlvs, to continue for months, and almost for years, 
in an apparently menial capacity ! My lords, this is not the 
rapidity of pace with which love promotes his favourite vo¬ 
taries ; it much more resembles the sluggish progress with 
which merit wends its way in the world, and in courts. He 
was a man of merit, as you will hear in evidence,—if you put 
me on calling any. He was not of the low origin he has 
been described to be. lie was a person whose father held the 
situation of a landed proprietor, though of moderate income, 
in the north of Italy. He had got into difficulties, as has 
happened to many of the Italian gentry of late years ; and 
his son, if l mistake not, had sold the family estate, in order 
to pay his father’s debts. lie was reduced—but lie was a 
reduced gentleman. When lie was in the service of General 
l’ino he was recognised as such. The General repeatedly 
favoured him as such : tic has dined at his table, General 
Pino being Commander-in-chief in the Milanese. He thus 
sat at the table of an Italian noble in the highest station. He 
lias dined at his table during the Spanish campaigns. He 
was respected in his station—he was esteemed by those whom 
he served at that time. They encouraged him, as knowing 
his former pretensions and his present merits ; and when 
he was hired, he was proposed by a gentleman who desire 1 
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to befriend and promote him, an Austrian nobleman, then 
living in Italy, in the Austrian service—he was proposed to 
the Queen’s chamberlain as a courier, there being a vacancy, 
and was hired without the knowledge of her Majesty, and 
before she had even seen him. The Austrian nobleman, when 
he offered him as a courier, said, he fairly confessed he hop¬ 
ed, if Bcrgumi bchaveJ well, he might be promoted, because 
he was a man whose family had seen better days, because he 
was a faithful servant, and because he had ideas belonging 
rather to his former than to his present situation. It was al¬ 
most a condition of his going, that he should go for the pre¬ 
sent as a courier, with the expectation of soon filling some 
other and higher place. 

I do not dwell on this, my lords, as of any importance to 
the ease; for whether I shall think it necessary to prove 
what I have just stated or not, I consider that I have already 
disposed of the ease in the comments which I have made 
upon the evidence, and in the appeal which I have made to 
the general principles of criminal justice. But, as the con¬ 
duct of Her Majesty has been so unsparingly scrutinised, 
and as it is important to shew that even impropriety 
existed not, where I utterly defy guilt to be proved, 
1 thought it requisite to dwell on this prominent feature 
in the cause. If the Queen had frequented companies 
below her station—if she had lowered her dignity—if 
she had followed courses which, though not guilty ones, 
might be deemed improper in themselves and inconsistent 
with her high station—if she had been proved guilty of any 
unworthiness—I could have trod upon high ground still. 
But I have no occasion to occupy it. 1 say, guilt there is 
none—levity there is none—umvorlhiness there is none. 
But if there had been any' of the latter, while I dared her 
accusers to the proof of guilt, admitting levity and even in¬ 
decorum, I might still have appealed to that which always 
supports virtue in jeopardy, the course of her former life at 
home, among her own relations, before she was frowned 
upon here—while she had protection among you—while she 
had the most powerful of all protection, that of our late 
venerable monarch. 1 hold in my hand a testimonial— 
which cannot be read, and which 1 am sure will not be 
weighed, without the deepest sense of its importance ; above 
all, without a feeling of sorrow, when we reflect upon the 
reign that has passed, and compare it with the rule we live 
under. It is a melancholy proof—more melancholy, because 
we no longer have him who furnishes it amongst us—but it 
is a proof how that illustrious sovereign viewed her, whom 
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lie knew better than all others—whom he loved more than 
all the rest of her family did—even than those upon wliosh 
affeetion she had a greater claim—nay, whom he loved bet¬ 
ter than he did almost any child of his own. The plainness, 
the honesty, the intelligible, and manly sense of this letter 
are such, that I cannot refrain from the gratification of 
reading it. It was written in 1 SOI :— 

“ Windsor Castle, Nov. 13, 1801. 

' “ My dearest Daughter-In-Law and Niece,— Yes¬ 
terday, I and the rest of my family had an interview with 
the Prince of Wales at Kew. Care was taken on all sides to 
avoid all subjects of altercation or explanation, consequent¬ 
ly the conversation was neither instructive nor entertaining ; 
but it leaves the Prince of Wales in a situation to shew 
whether his desire to return to his family is only verbal or 
real”—(a difference which George Ill. never luio«-, except 
in others'!— “ which time alone can shew. 1 am not idle in 
my endeavours to make inquiries that may enable me to 
communicate some plan for the advantage of the dear child 
you and me with so much reason must interest ourselves in : 
and its effecting my having the happiness of living mine 
with you is no small incentive to my forming some ideas on 
the subject; hut you may depend on their being not decided 
upon without your thorough and cordial concurrence, for 
your autli irity as mother it is my object to support. 

“ Believe me, at all times, my dearest daughter-in-kiu 
and niece, your most atl'cctionate father-in-law and 
uncle,. 

“ George 11.” 

Such, my lords, was the opinion which this good man, no 1 
ignorant of human affairs, no ill judge of human charaelei, 
had formed of this near and cherished relation ; and upon 
which, in the most delicate particulars, the care of Ins 
grand-daughter and the heir of his crown, he honestly, n al 
ly, and not in mere words, always acted. 

I might now read to your lordships, a Letter from liia illus¬ 
trious successor, not written in the same tone of all’celimi 
not indicative of the same feelings of regard—hut by on 
means indicative of any want of confidence, or at least of any 
desire harshly to trammel his Royal Consort’s conduct- 1 
allude to a letter which has been so often before your lord 
ships in other shapes, that 1 may not think it necessary i0 
repeat it here. It is a permission to live apart, and a desiri 
never to come together again ; the expression of an opinio" 
that their happiness was better consulted, and pursU' 
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asunder; and a very plain indication, that Her Majesty’s 
conduct should at least not be watched with ail the 
scrupulousness, all the rigour, all the scrutinising agency, 
which has resulted in bringing the present Bill of Pains and 
Penalties before your Lordships. [Cries of “ Read, read !” 
Mr. Brougham accordingly read the Letter, follows:] 

“ Madam, —As Lord Cholmondely informs me, that you 
wish I would define in writing, the terms upon which we 
art to live, I shall endeavour to explain myself upon that 
head with as much clearness and with as much propriety as 
the nature of the subject will admit. Our inclinations are 
not in our power, t or should either of us he held answerable 
to the other, because nature has not made us suitable to 
each other. Tranquil and comfortable society is, however, 
in our power; let our intercourse, therefore, be restricted to 
that, and I will distinctly subscribe to the condition which 
you required,* through Lady Cholmondely, that even in the 
event of any accident happening to my daughter, which I 
trust, Providence in its mercy will avert, I shall not infringe 
the terms of the restriction, by proposing at any period, a 
connexion of a more particular nature. I shall now finally 
close this disagreeable correspondence, trusting, that, as we 
have completely explained ourselves to each other, the rest 
of our lives will be passed in uninterrupted tranquillity. 
I am, Madam, with great truth, very sincerely yours. 

tiEORCE P 

Windsor Castx.e, 

April 


My lords, I do not call this, as it has been termed, a 
Letter of License; such was the term applied to it, on the 
former occasion, by those who are now, unhappily for the 
Queer., no more,—those who wore the colleagues and coad¬ 
jutors of the present ministers,—but I think it such an 
epistle as would make it. matter of natural wonderment to 
the person who received it, that her conduct should ever 
alter,—and especially the more rigorously the older the 
parties were growing—become the subject of the most un¬ 
ceasing and unscrupulous watching, prying, spying, and 
investigation. 

Such then, my lords, is this Case. And again let. me call 
on you, even at the risk of repetition, never to dismiss for a 
moment from your minds, the two great points upon which 


* The Queen to her last hour 
condition, or made any allusion I 


positively denied ever having 
the subject of it. 


required any such 


W 
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I rest my attack upon the evidence :—first, that the accusers 
have not proved the facts by the good witnesses who were 
within their reach, whom they had no shadow of pretext for 
not calling ;—and secondly, that the witnesses whom they 
have ventured to call are, every one of them, irreparably 
damaged in their credit. IIow, I again ask, is a plot ever 
to be" discovered, except by the means of these two prin¬ 
ciples ? Nay, there are instances, in which plots have been 
discovered, through the medium of the second principle, 
when the first had happened to fail. When venerable wit¬ 
nesses have been seen brought forward—when persons above 
all suspicion have lent themselves for a season to impure 
plans—when no escape for the guiltless seemed open, no 
chance of safety to remain—they have almost providentially 
escaped from the snare by the second of those two prin¬ 
ciples ; by the evidence breaking down where it was nol 
expected to be sifted ; by a weak point being found, where 
no provision, from the attack being unforeseen, had been 
made to support it. Your lordships recollect that great 
passage—1 say great, for it is poetically just and eloquent, 
even were it not inspired—in the Sacred Writings, where 
the Elders had joined themselves in a plot which had 
appcaretl to have succeeded, li for that,” as the Hook sap, 
“ they had hardened their hearts, and had turned away their 
eyes, that they might not look at Heaven, and that they 
might do the purposes of unjust judgments.” Hut tliev, 
though giving a clear, consistent, uncontradicted story, uerr 
disappointed, and their victim was rescued from their gripe, 
by the trilling circumstance of a contradiction about a 
tamarisk tree. Let not man call those contradictions ur 
those falsehoods which false witnesses swear to from 
needless and heedless falsehood, such as Saeelii about Lis 
changing his name—or such as Demont about her letters 
—such as Majoechi about the banker’s clerk—or such as all 
the other contradictions and falsehoods not going to the 
main body of the case, but to the main body of the credit of 
the witnesses—let not man rashly and blindly, call these 
things accidents. They are just rather than merciful dispni 
nations of that Providence, which wills not that the goiliy 
should triumph, and which favourably protects the innocent ! 

Such, my lords, is the Case now before you! Such i* 
the evidence in support of this measure—evidence inade¬ 
quate to prove a debt—impotent to deprive of a civil right 
—ridiculous to convict, of the lowest offence — scandalous ii 
brought forward to support a charge of the highest nature 
which the law knows—monstrous to ruin the honour, 
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blast the name of an English Queen! What shall I say, 
then, if this is the proof by which an act of judicial legisla¬ 
tion, a parliamentary sentence, an ex pout jar,to law, is sought 
to be passed against this defenceless woman ? My lords, I 
pray you to pause. I do earnestly beseech you to take 
heed ! You arc standing upon the brink of a precipice—then 
beware ! It will go forth your judgment, if sentence shall go 
against the Queen. But it will be the only judgment you 
ever pronounced, which, instead of reaching its object, will 
return and bound back upon those who give it. Save the 
country, my lords, from the horrors of this catastrophe— 
save yourselves from this peril—rescue that country, of 
which you are the ornaments, but in which you can flourish 
no longer, when severed from the people, than the blossom 
when cut olf from the roots and the stem of the tree. Save 


that, country, that you may continue to adorn it—.save the 
Crown, which is in jeopardy—the Aristocracy which is 
shaken—save the Altar, which must stagger with the blow 
that rends its kindred Throne! You have said, my lords, 
you have willed—the Church and the King have willed—that 
the Queen should be deprived of its solemn service. She 
lias instead of that solemnity, the heartfelt prayers of the 
people. She wants no prayers of mine. But 1 do here 
pour forth my humble supplications at the Throne of Mercy, 
that that mercy may be poured down upon the people, iu'a 
huger measure than the merits of ils rulers may deserve, 
and that your hearts may he turned to justice ! 

[Mr. Brougham finding the impression made by his case 
upon the House to be very strong, resolved at once to pre¬ 
sent Marietta Broil for examination, and instantly to call 
for judgment. With this view he left the House to summon 
t ic witness ; hut she was not to he found ; Mr. Williams 
therefore, proceeded with his truly able and. to the clucida- 
1011 ,°. c ‘ lse > invaluable argument; and afterwards some 
suspicious circumstances came to the knowledge of Her 
Majesty s advisers which made it impossible to call her maid 
with .my regard to the interests of justice.J 
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The examination of Her Majesty's witnesses closed on tii 
23d of October, when the counsel for the Hill applied fin 
farther delay, in order that Colonel Browne and otlu i 
might be sent for, to contradict some parts of the evidence 
This proposal was treated as monstrous, and it was formal!-, 
withdrawn. The Queen’s advocates indignantly exclaimed 
that it shewed as much regard for her feelings, as if she had 
been the.inanimate subject of some chemical experiment 
One or two trifling particulars were however allowed to h, 
explained; and at eleven o’clock on the following morning 
the evidence in this extraordinary process was at length 
brought to a close. 

The duty of summing up the Oueen’s case then devolwd 
on her Solicitor-general, Mr. Denman. The llou-e id 
Lords offered him time for preparation : the Chancellor in 
vited, and rather pressed him to accept it ; he however pre¬ 
ferred commencing his address on the instant, when ali p.u 
ticulars were fresh in his own memory, and in that of tie 
judges. 

Amidst all the filth and obscenity which overloaded tin- 
proceedings, some great principles of public morality "'ere 
prominently conspicuous. By far the greatest, point, tin 
most important, the most fully estimated by <he reflecting, 
the most warmly felt by the multitude, was the prosecutor- 
disqualification, i he example of a husband punishing in 
fidelity in a wife, whom in the very hour of marriage he had 
insulted and openly abandoned,—whom he had replaced by 
a mistress, while he offered to his consort an equal privilege. 
—who owed to her union with him neither endearment, mu' 
protection, nor common courtesy,—who knew in him non- 
quality of a husband but his jealousy, and had indeed 
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twenty-four years been only made aware of his existence by 
unceasing attempts to harass and destroy her,—was an ex¬ 
ample which the world had never before witnessed, and 
which all classes except the House of Lords, determined 
should never be set in England. 

That the prosecutor was the king of the country, made the 
case the more flagrant. This gave the proceedings the ap¬ 
pearance of a deliberate sacrifice of the first principles of 
morality to capricious hatred, engendered by tin- known in¬ 
stinct of antipathy towards those we have wronged : it was 
regarded as one of those freaks of bare-faced power, avouch¬ 
ed by the will alone, which threatens the general security, 
by sweeping away the bulwarks of religion and of justice. 
The flimsy pretence, that the open scandal of the Queen’.-; 
life demanded public exposure, was refuted at every point ; 
first, by the absurdity of distinguishing for this purpose be¬ 
tween the wife of a king and the wife of a Prince Regent ; 
secondly, by the offer of L.50,000 a-yeur, if she would 
pursue the same course anywhere out of England; but 
lastly and most effectually, by the evidence given on the 
trial, when the intercourse imputed, men if believed to be 
real, instead of being public and notorious, was so cun- 
ningly contrived and so secretly carried on, that waili rs 
from inns, where Her Majesty reposed lor a single night, 
were pressed into 1 lie service, lu ripeat the observations 
made through key-boles and upon beds—-while those do¬ 
mestic traitors who bad daily means of knowledge, deposed 
but to two or three occasions, on which, from suspicious 
circumstances and opportunities, guilt, might with some 
plausibility be inferred. 

Other general considerations, inferior to these in impor¬ 
tance, yet of a highly inter. sting character, worked -trom-lv 
on the public mind;—the certainty that excited passions^!, 
the great would he supplied with mean instruments of bos- 
tilfy ; the ease wit h which perjury and conspiracy arc called 
into action by the immense rewards that must lie publicly 

nrn ^'V 5 r"i ln ^ thotl of proceeding, so abhorrent to the 
principles of the Constitution ; the alarming readiness with 

office '“ ;, j <)rit y h:ul volunteered the invidious 

otl.ee of judging ,a suit which ought never to have been 

ir n r cd ’ ! T coul<1 uot fol '"'ard without incalculable 

ju y to morals and decency. All these matters, linkin' 
deep in the minds of a free, just, and enlightened people 

f ttcVf the m 1SC,n ’ Cr< i (1 from thu lirst t0 ll;uc decided the 
were of course'doubl£ USh 0,6 U,,,C ^ of ilS 
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At 1 his important period, the opponents of tiie Bill of 
Pains and Penalties were delighted to lind that the evidence, 
so pompously paraded beforehand in private—pervading all 
society in whispers in the shape of rumours and reports,— 
reports from diplomatic agents, communications from foreign 
ministers, statements by commissioners at Milan, han¬ 
ded over in Green bags to select committees, that the minds 
of leading members of both houses might be debauched, be¬ 
fore they should act in the character of judges—crumbled 
into dust and shrank to nothing, when exposed to the op n 
air. The case was an absolute failure; the witnesses whi a 
seen and heard in public turned out to be worthy of tin ic 
eausc.* 

Mr. Denman commenced his address by the most unqua¬ 
lified assertion of his client’s innocence. “ I therefore, 
with your lordships’ permission, without further preface, 
will proceed to make those observations upon the case, as 
it now lies before you, which have satisfied my own mind, 
—which have satisfied the minds of all my learned friends, 
—which have satisfied, I think 1 may sav, the minds of the 
whole people of England, of all the civilized nations of the 
world, who are anxiously looking on, to see this great 
and unexainpled spectacle brought to a conclusion, that 
Her Majesty the Queen has established a defence, which 
entitles her to a complete acquittal of all those charges 
which your lordships have permitted yourselves to try 
against the conduct of that illustrious person.” 

Though it could hardly be expected that any body of men 
would, without necessity, and against sound policy, have 
assumed the office of judges in this great affair, who were 
not predetermined to condemn, no chance of obtaining a 
verdict from these adverse jurors was to be thrown away. 
And as, in some angry conflicts at the bar, and some alter¬ 
cations even with members of the House itself, some degrt e 
of personal irritation had been excited. Mr. Denman has¬ 
tened to conciliate his hearers by freely, voluntarily, and 
from his heart disclaiming all purpose of individual oll’encc. 
He rested his apology on a state of highly excited feeling, 
—that soreness of mind produced by sympathy with the 

* 'I hat the opinion upon the treatment of liie Queen by her hu.-hand was not 
confined to II»*r Majesty's friend-., at pears t.om a Note in Mr. \Vilbefloire’** 
Journal, published in Ins Lite by his Son,. “ Hoard a violent speech from (bee* 
vey, and another from Bcniict, speaking ol I lie Queen's ill-usage win n she 
came to this country, and tooh uty ulus ! but whoie is the use of talking tho - ’ ’ 
Surely it can only tend to produce insurrection. I am glad, however, to In** 1 ' 
that the Coronation will be probably put oft. Oil what a comment is all tli»> 4 
* Be sure your sin will find you out!’ ' Yol. v, p. G8. 
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unprovoked sufferings of the royal client. “ It has not 
been my object to give uneasiness ; but I have felt it deeply. 
And it is impossible for any mind which conics with the 
right feelings of a man to the contemplation of this case, 
not to expect the fullest indulgence for any thing that may 
have passed in the course of it; because it is impossible 
not to feel, that the illustrious client whose immediate in¬ 


terests are confided to our care, lias been, perhaps I might 
say from the first moment that she placed her foot in this 

country to the hour at which I am now addressing your 

lordships, the victim of cruel oppression, of grievous and 
irreparable wrong. My lords, that galling and degrading 
sensation has attended us through the whole of these pro¬ 
ceedings ; it, must plead our excuse for any thing that mav 
have been wrong and disrespectful in our manner."’ I trust f 
have said enough upon the subject; and I proceed to that 
ease which it is my duty to observe upon.” 

He then proceeded to analyse the preamble of tiie Bill 

and was shortly after engaged in investigating the proofs 
which had been offered to maintain it. This compelled him 
to do in some instances what lie always expressed the Great¬ 
est desire to avoid,—to tread in the siep, of his leader. In 
the various preliminary discussions, where lie had immediate¬ 
ly followed Mr. Brougham, that gentleman had handed over 
every subject to his hands, completely exhausted and bare. 
He compared it to one Indian tribe which precedes another 
but does not leave its hold upon the district, till it has con¬ 
sumed all its produce by withering fire. There was novelty 
indeed, in the additional facts established by the witnesses 
foi_ the accused, and in contrasting them with the proseeu- 
toi s charges and testimony ; but discussions of this nature 
never cun be accurately reported, and these have now lost 
dll inteiest for the general reader. 

He observed on the only circumstance which could iniure 
her Majesty, after the evidence that had been hoard -t o 
danger that the impression made by the original s ■.lenient 
should reman, in spite of the refutation,-^ foul u a ! 

possessed by every calumniator of female chastity tint 
tlie iianic is polluted and dishonoured by 

of every" charge 0 f ^ l,f ‘I*?falsehood 

latest number of the Q, • wT! • dm ’ r Fl*r from the 

applied to another sulS : T' ly ltuV T», to ^cct, but 

,n ei 
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of being contradicted. The old adage “ Calumnianilo sent - 
per a/ii/uid turret,” was never more distinctly made out than, 
in the present case. The evidence of the infamous and 
diabolical persons brought forward against Her Majesty has 
had its effect; and although it lias been disproved, I flatter 
myself, in a manner so satisfactory that no reasonable mind 
can believe any one. of the particular charges adduced, still, 
the mere fact of their having been promulgated, will leave 
punishment, will leave suffering, which no reasoning, no 
time, no reparation, will ever he able to remove.” 

After casting some ridicule on the pretence set up by the 
officers of the Crown, that they did not attend as advocates 
of any party, but merely as assisting the House of Lords in 
the development of truth, lie remarked upon a solemn prav: r 
whieh had been uttered by the King’s Solicitor-general, Mr 
John Loplev,’ that the Queen's character might eme ,- g( 
clear from tin; enquiry,—“ that. Her Majesty might he aid. 
to establish her full and certain innocence.” “ My lord-, 
it was gratifying to hear that prayer, the first that bad been 
breathed for the welfare of Her Maje-ty in mind. body, hi 
estate, by any one of the officers of her husband. The omm 
was a happy one; the Utucn owed thanks to my learned 
friend for nis pious ami t haritahle supplication, and both 
were bouiid to pour them out to Heaven, when tliev perceiv¬ 
ed how amply it had been mm s.-liil, at every step of the 
enquiry. Much a prayer so granted, will no doubt be tin 
first step towards restoring Her Majesty’s name to the ritual 
of the Church, from which it has been so illegally removed. 
I cannot deal With one so devoutly anxious to see Her 
Majesty acquitted, in the same spirit, in which it might lie 
propi r to approach other active promoters of the persecu¬ 
tion. To them 1 might whisper words of professional con¬ 
dolence on tluir signal failure, hut iny learned friend is to 
he greeted v.idi hlioiiaUons at each of the numerous point - 
where a f.ii-.h.md was detected, or a witness broke down. 
To them might be addressed the eoii.gi.Uuiulion of Cicero t" 
Catiline, alien lie sent him iorlh to join the unprincipled 
crew of his conspirators. Olliers, indeed, might blush I" 
see collected around them, ‘ conllatum improborum iiiamnn.’ 
but to my learned friend who took no part in the contest, 
olio wished only for impartial inquiry, and prayed to Heaven 
that that enquiry might terminate in the triumph of tin* 
accused, the discomfiture of his witnesses one alter another 
must, have yielded iiiiinixrd satisfaction. ‘ Hie tu qua Loti- 


* i\ow Lotii Lyn*l!ji.ist. 
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ti: A i pcrfruere, quibus gatidiis exultabis, qua in voluptate bac- 
chabcre, cum in tanto numrro tuorum cuniitum neque audics 
virum bonuni quenquam, neque vidcbis.’” 

The next general observation applies to the impossibility 
of accounting for all circumstances that may be scraped to¬ 
gether to aid the inference of guilt, for two reasons—the 
lapse of time, and the fact of their belonging to the conduct 
of another. Who can explain ordinary events at the dis¬ 
tance of six years ? Still more, how could an innocent lady 
be aware of the cause of any such proceedings in her servant, 
as excited suspicions of his deviations from propriety ? Yet 
the demeanou. of Bergami, in the absence of t..e Princess, 
and many years before, was strained to make out that prinin 
fade case against her, which, if innocent, she never could 
remove by explanations, because she must have been ignorant 
of the causes that pioduced it. To infer guilt, then, from 
facts like these, is evidently not to prove it, but to assume 
it as proved, and reverse every reasonable principle of pro¬ 
cedure. 

One of the most marvellous features of a ease so perfectly 
unique, touched on by Mr. Brougham, was forcibly dwelt 
upon by Mr. Denman,—the corpus delicti itself was never 
proved. Those who brought Barbara Kress from Carlsruhe,- 
at a cost ten times as great as her yearly wages, to prove 
one undefined stain upon a bed, had also secured the laun¬ 
dress who for six long years must have constantly inspected 
the bed-linen and all the other linen of every individual 
member of the family, and called her not as a witness. An- 
nettec Pressling was in Colton Garden, in company with 
the rest of the witnesses ; and the prosecutors dared not pre¬ 
sent her testimony to the Lords ! 

The facility with which conspiracies for false accusation 
may be formed and kept together, was illustrated by ex¬ 
amples both ancient and recent, both foreign and domestic. 
Journals of, our judicial proceedings yielded striking in¬ 
stances that perjury is a marketable commodity even here. 
Roger North’s memoir of liis brother Sir Dudley, the Tur¬ 
key merchant, showed that in semibarbarous countries the 
false witness is much more safely to be relied on than the 
true,—“ Our merchant found by experience (he says) that 
in a direct fact a false witness was a surer card than a true 
one; for if the judge has a mind to baffle a testimony, an 
honest harmless witness, that doth not know his play, can¬ 
not so well stand his many captious questions as a false wit¬ 
ness used to the trade will do ; for he hath been exercised. 
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and is prepared for such handling, and can clear himself 
when the other will be confounded.” 

Nor is the subject of discarded servants passed over in 
silence, with their unrestricted means of confirming false¬ 
hood by truth, and engrafting it on realities—or the influ¬ 
ence of money over mean men, undeservedly admitted to 
situations of confidence—or the power of importunity in the 
great to command the services of their creatures for the ruin 
of their victims, when the lowest passions are at work in 
the highest places. Thus wc are told by the Comte de 
Grammont, that when James Duke of York wished to re¬ 
nounce the wife whom he had married in exile, the daugh¬ 
ter of the great Earl of Clarendon, four of his friends, gen¬ 
tlemen of the highest rank, met together to consult on tin- 
best means of effecting so just and rational an object, ami 
three of them determined to declare, if required, in public 
and writing, that she had thrown off in their presence the 
restraints of modesty and decorum, and the fourth that In- 
had enjoyed the last favour a woman can bestow, adding, in 
the gaiety of their hearts, that he must be a cold-hearted 
friend who could hesitate to give such easy proofs of his 
attachment. 

The'symptoms of fabricating facts and training wit¬ 
nesses, by the discipline of drilling and rehearsal, were 
strongly brought to light. The Sicilian skipper and his 
nephew were selected to make out the case of open inde¬ 
cency on hoard of the polacea ; the part assigned to Majoc- 
chi and Demont was the proof of adulterous intercourse <m 
shore; both sets of witnesses were in the vessel, but the lat¬ 
ter set saw nothing of the libidinous excesses denounced by 
the former. The latter, indeed, during the three following 
years, saw no decisive facts, but much cause for unfavoura¬ 
ble surmise. The wanton lovers who, at sea, exposed their 
careless embraces to every eye, suddenly when on shore be 
came models of cautious prudence. Tlius the evidence given 
by each set of witnesses, taken separately, however impro¬ 
bable, was in no degree inconsistent; but the facts deposed 
to by both sets were so utterly inconsistent with all our ex¬ 
perience of human nature, that both could not be true, and 
of course neither could be trusted. 

One great defect in the case against Queen Caroline, "-as 
the necessity of proving it by foreigners. Beyond the rear' 
of satisfactory inquiry, removed from the influence of « ia 
public opinion to which they were accustomed, and to wlnr 
the most shameless of mankind pay a reluctant and iiivo.mi 
tary deference, the temptation to earn high rewards by unsem 
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pulous evidence, was generally felt, and their sense of the 
obligation of an oath more than doubted. Like every other 
general observation in this remarkable case,it was exemplified 
by particular incidents that occurred. 

One of the Queen’s witnesses was William Carrington, a 
servant of Sir William Gell, who directly contradicted Ma- 
jocchi in several material facts, involving assertions deliber¬ 
ately made by himself. “ William Carrington had no soon¬ 
er left this bar,” said Mr. Denman, “ with the universal 
confidence and approbation of every honest man who saw 
and heard him, than the materials for his cross-examination 
are prepared,—by whom ? Not by the agent, or attorney, or 
commissioner, but by a member of your Lordships’ House, 
a powerful member of the Government—in a word, by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Carrington described himself 
as having been a midshipman in the Poitiers, and as having 
left the service with the good opinion of his former captain, 
that gallant officer, Sir John Beresford. lie was cross-ex¬ 
amined with the greatest minuteness, with the advantage of 
searching the ship’s books, and of communicating with his 
captain, who is brought to town for the purpose out of 
Yorkshire. Do I complain of thin? By no means. If it 
were not irregular, I would tender my thanks to the noble 
lord for the ability and zeal with which he conducted the 
cross-examination. It ended in proving the witness’s 
account of himself strictly true, and his captain bore willim' 
testimony to his good qualities, lie illustrates in Ins per¬ 
son the remark of a German traveller in this country, that 
gentlemen were found in every class of society ; wherever 
that man’s lot may be cast, he is a gentleman of nature’s 
making. What, if we had possessed the same advantage ? 
The same powers of searching and enquiring? Would the 
result have been the same with the Sacchis, the Rastellis 
the Guggiaris ?” 

There were two passages in this speech of so remarkable 

a nature, that they cannot be omitted in any notice of it,;_ 

those which assailed two royal personages, the King then 
upon the throne, and his immediate successor, at that 
time Duke of Clarence. The former exposed himself to 
personal attack by the prosecution ; he challenged inquiry 
into his conduct as a husband, which was indeed an 
essential part of his own ease. Nor was it possible to 
refrain from canvassing the examples of similar proceedings 
in former times, and while some points in the history of 
Henry VIII. bore a general resemblance to the accusation, 
an utmost exact,parallel was found between the accused and 
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tlie Homan Empress Octaviu. Dr. Parr pointed out the 
identity of their fortunes to Mr. Denman,—the capricious 
offence taken in the very moment of their union, the adop¬ 
tion of a mistress in her place, the desertion, the investiga¬ 
tion, the exile, the triumphant return amidst the accla¬ 
mations of the people, the r< newed inquiry, the false evi¬ 
dence screwed out of her domestics, not indeed by bribes 
but by torture. The likeness failed at the point where the 
principal witness in each ease betrayed her personal character. 
The French soubrette swearing to the falsehood of her for 
mer panegyrics on the benefactress she sought to destroy, 
the Homan attendant hurling the boldest defiance and in¬ 
vective. at the commissioner, who grossly aspersed thcpuriU 
of her imperial mistress. 

In laying before the Lords the wrongs of liis client in the 
burning words of Tacitus, and fixing on this prosecution 
the just odium of so sliamsefiil a prototype, Mr. Denman 
incurred some censure, lie was condemned for '• calling the 
King Nero,” by those who without emotion heard tin 
counsel for the prosecution apply to the party under trial, 
the name of Messalina. lie was, with Mr. Brougham, 
after the Queen's death, stript of the rank they owetl to their 
offices under her Majesty; and all her counsel remained for 
years excluded from their fair professional advancement. At 
length all were restored except Mr. Denman ; and it then 
appeared that he was visited with the royal displeasure, not 
for this parallel, but for a sentence from Dio Cassius,’ mis¬ 
takenly supposed by 11 is Majesty to have been applied 
offensively to him. In the autumn of iS2S, Mi. Denman t 
memorial, disdaining the imputation, was at his reque-l 
laid before the King by bis then prime minister the Duke of 
Wellington, who went much farther, and with difficulty ob¬ 
tained fr ,ni the reluctant monarch, that rank which the advo¬ 
cate had not solicited at his hands. If “ Peace hath lei 
victories not less renowned than W nr,” this persevering cllort 
of a frank and generous spirit, prompted by a sense of justice, 
and stimulated by the manly perception of the necessity f>r 
independence in the advocate, may be thought to add sold 
lustre even to the name of Wellington. 

The other passage above alluded to, is a vehement invee 
tivc against the Duke of Clarence whose known devotion 1(1 
his elder brother led him into the ready credence of lacb 
derogatory to Her Majesty, which he bad the imprudence 
to circulate in conversation, and among the peers then eu 

* Set- Uuyle'a Dicliunaiy, an. UcUoc. 
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gaged in wliat was called her trial. The necessity of coun¬ 
teracting this influence was apparent, but the reproof must 
have given pain to him who uttered it, when in after years 
the sovereign shewed an entire absence of resentment for the 
offence given to him while a subject. William the Fourth, 
blessed with the immeasurable advantages of education and 
intercourse among the middling classes of society, had the 
sense and candour to perceive that the sufferer from the 
performance of the duty of an advocate has no just right 
to complain. He received Mr. Denman with marked civi¬ 
lity at his first levee after his accession to the throne; 
acquiesced without hesitation in his appointment as Attor¬ 
ney-general, on the change of government in November 
1830; two years afterwards, consigned to him as chief jus¬ 
tice, “ the balance and the sword,” and expressed the 
utmost pleasure in acceding to Lord Grey’s application to 
raise him to the peerage. 

Numerous portions of the evidence were selected for com¬ 
ment, and towards the conclusion of tlie \\ hole argument, 
the following passage occurs ,•—“ We have been told of the 
Queen’s general conduct, as furnishing decisive proof of her 
guilt. My lords, 1 will abide by that test, and appeal to her 
general conduct as establishing her innocence. I ask you 
whether it is possible, if she were degraded by the indulgence 
of that low passion, that she should in the first, place discard 
every one of the servants as soon as they were possessed of 
her fatal secret, and that she should afterwards have been 
willing to renounce her paramour. Look to all that wc 
know of human nature. The most ceitain consequence of 
indulging such an attachment is, that all worldly considera¬ 
tions are lost sight of. “ Not Ca'sar’s empress would she 
deign to prove.” No, having become the partner in guilt 
of her menial servant, she would have preferred his society 
in the lowest retreat of vice on the Continent, to all the 
dignity, the wealth and splendour, which the world could 
have laid at her feet. She was not required, however, to make 
the sacrifice. All the comforts and luxuries were obtruded 
upon her acceptance, with full permission to enjoy them at 
l’esaro, or on the lake of Como, and at the same time repose 
in those embraces for which she is charged with surrender¬ 
ing her honour. Does she accept the offer J She disdains 
it, and plants herself on the shore of England, and challenges 
the prool that all the power of England can produce against 
her, because she knows that the truth will hear her through, 
and because she values character more than all other pos¬ 
sessions, including life itself. 
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“ Contrast her general conduct with that of her accusers ! 
The death of her only child is followed by a frightful con¬ 
spiracy to effect her ruin. The death of her last remaining 
protector, whose name was still in some degree her safe¬ 
guard, though his affection could no longer be displayed, 
that death was announced to her in no terms of kind con¬ 
dolence or common respect, or decent ceremony. That was 
the occasion when the Cardinal Gonsalvi, knowing whom he 
should please, and what schemes were in progress, ventured to 
forestate the decision of the parliament on the Rill that non- 
engages its attention. With him she was neither a due ■», 
on the death of her husband’s father, nor a Princess of 
Wales, as she had been till that event, but he strips her of 
all down to the title she had before her marriage. The first 
Gazette which records the change of rulers, inflicts a wound 
on her who is become the first subject of the realm. Of 
the new reign—an era marked hitherto by mercy and for¬ 
giveness, when even traitors are spared and felons pardumd, 
and the amiable prerogative of the Crown called into lavish 
use—the first act of that reign is (lie most illegal and unchris¬ 
tian in the annals of the monarchy; the second is this Rill, 
a bill of divorce and degradation against the consort of Hr 
King, introduced by his ministers. 

“ And now, my lords, what is to become of this Rill r Or 
rather, what has become of it? As a Rill of Diwirce, it was 
defeated before it was read a first time ; the mere fact of a 
six years’ residence abroad, permitted by the husband, an¬ 
swers his claim for a divorce, whatever the misconduct of 
the wife. That letter of license, so recently alV r the mar 
l'iage, and so spontaneously granted, is of itself an answer 
to it as a hill for a divorce. As a Rill of Pains and Penal¬ 
ties—a bill of dethronement and degradation—it still linger- 
on your lordships’table ; if you see fit to gratify the mo 
lives that impelled the charge, if you have the nerve to pro¬ 
ceed against the persecuted and injured woman who has so 
manfully met it, I can on I v say ii is at your pleasure so to do. 
But 1 am confident that your honour, your justice, your Ini 
inanity, will force you to take part wil.ii the oppressed, und 
not give the victory to those who have so wantonly oppressed 
her.” 

In the course of explaining why some witnesses who 
might have been expected for the defence had not appeared, 
he took occasion to introduce the name of Rergami. Gar 
case is already proved, and wc do not think that either ex¬ 
pediency or justice requires us to overload these Minute- - 
Evidence, already too vast and unwieldy to he well consider- 
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ed in their important details, with needless testimony. We 
cannot admit that we are bound to go one step farther. We 
have heard the challenges and defiances of our opponents. 
We have been told that Bergami might be produced as a wit¬ 
ness in our exculpation, but we knew this to be a fiction of 
lawyers, which common sense and natural feeling would re¬ 
ject. The very call is one of the unparalleled circumstances 
of this extraordinary case. From the beginning of the 
world, no instance is to be found of a parly accused of adul¬ 
tery being called as a witness to disprove it. We are told, 
forsooth, that he knows the truth as to that imputed fact, and 
ought to depose in denial of it at this bar, if it is untrue. 
The answer is in a word—there is a case against us, or there is 
none ; if none, we have no occasion to repel it by witnesses, 
and if there is a case, no man will regard the denial of the 
adulterer. How shameful an inquisition would the contrary 
practice engender! Great as is the obligation to veracity, the 
circumstances might raise a doubt in the most conscientious 
mind whether it ought to prevail. Mere casuists might dis¬ 
pute with plausible arguments on cither side, but the natur¬ 
al feelings of mankind would be likely to triumph over their 
moral doctrines. Supposing the existence of guilt, perjury 
itself would be thought venial in comparison with the ex¬ 
posure of a confiding woman. It follows that no such 
question ought iu any case to be administered, nor such 
temptation given to tamper with sanctity of oaths. My 
learned friends will not, I believe, show a case in which such 
a witness has been received or even tendered ; and if not, 
the rule for his exclusion must be founded in principles too 
deeply seated in the nature and heart of man, to be repealed 
even upon this occasion, when a culpable complaisance to 
power has brought about so many other sacrifices of princi¬ 
ple.” 

He proceeded to advert to a subject of extreme delicacy, 
—the motives by which the House of Lords might be sup¬ 
posed to be actuated, in taking either course. “May I add 
one word more ? I know that a suspicion has gone abroad, 
—at least that it has existed within these walls,—that a low 
rabble had been encouraged to make demonstrations in Her 
Majesty’s favour, and that all the public appearances were 
to be so accounted for. But the same person who used that 
expression, was obliged to admit in a few weeks the truth 
which could not be concealed, that the whole of the generous 
English people had taken her part. Such is the indisputable 
feeling, among all the soundest and best, the middle, classes 
of society. There may, for aught I know, be apostles o 
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mischief brooding in some corners, watching to strike a blow 
at the Constitution, and not unwilling to avail themselves of 
any opportunity for fomenting open violence. If that be so, 
consider, my lords, that the righteous verdict of acquittal 
which I confidently expect, will at once gratify these 
generous feelings and tend to the security of the State, and 
baffle those mischievous projectors by taking the weapon 
from their hand. That just judgment pronounced in the 
face of the Crown, will endear your lordships to your country, 
by shewing your resolution to discharge your duty. On the 
other hand, the disappointment of the well-affected would 
produce that settled discontent so dangerous to the peace 
and permanency of institutions, which every patriot ought to 
regard with apprehension. The violence of an incensed mob 
could lead only to personal inconvenience, which I know 
how your lordships would despise. Hut I beseech you let 
not the fear of having that fear imputed to yon, bias your 
minds in favour of an unjust conviction. This would he the 
worst iniquity of all, the basest kind of cowardice. Weigh 
then the evidence and the arguments calmly and impar'ially, 
and if your understandings are satisfied that all which may 
once have appeared important lias been scattered “ like dew 
drops from the lion’s mane,”—if the witnesses for the pro¬ 
secution shrink to nothing on examination—if t heir strongest 
facts are borrowed from their adversaries, but can only be 
tortured into proof of guilt by detaching them from the 
whole mass of their evidence—your lordships will never 
pause to speculate whether your course may he pleasing or 
displeasing to what, in the jargon of the day, (which 1 
detest) some call a radical mob : you will think of nothing 
but the ascertainment of truth, and having ascertained 
it, will, without any regard to consequences, pursue the 
straight path to which the principles of eternal justice point.” 

Having discussed portions of the evidence very fully, and 
interwoven much of general argument on the great features 
of the case, Mr. Denman alluded to “ the mighty efforts of 
his great leader,” aud proceeded to demand a verdict of 
acquittal for their illustrious client. IIis peroration was not. 
nor could he accurately reported, at the close of so long a 
speech, in the journals of the day, which have been copied 
into the Parliamentary debates; but it was nearly as follows :— 

“ In the earlier stages of this proceeding, my lords, when 
we more than once remonstrated against your entertain¬ 
ing the charge, and afterwards on the second reading, when 
we were permitted to assail the principle of the Bill, we 
urged upon you the powerful reasons which should have 
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deterred the accuser from undertaking that office, and your 
lordships from a voluntary assumption of so awful a res¬ 
ponsibility. After earnestly deprecating the hard if not dan¬ 
gerous duty of directing strong personal censures against 
those whose station might have averted them, if their own 
conduct had not invited and made them necessary, I trust 
that wc have neither shrunk from that duty, nor indulged 
in needless invectives. We were bound to exact that ‘he 
who would’ affect to ‘ hear the sword of heaven’ should not 
be more severe than holy—to shew that against an exiled 
wife the husband lias no right of divorce—that of licensed 
deviations from conjugal fidelity, the self-indulgent husband 
cannot with decency complain—that consequently all inquiry 
into the truth of the charges would he hut a fruitless waste 
of time, a wanton offence to public morality, a gratuitous 
hazarding of the respect due to this august assembly, by 
overstraining its constitutional powers. 

“ All these considerations your lordships were pleased to 
overrule, and to disdain the warnings we presumed to offer. 
You have received the charges; you have constituted your¬ 
selves the judges of the proofs on which they rest. But the 
personal topics cannot even now he thrown aside—they are 
inseparably interwoven with every part of this unhappy pro¬ 
ceeding. Though rejected hv your lordships, in your legis¬ 
lative capacity, as motives for declining the inquiry, they 
cannot he dismissed from your minds in the character of jury¬ 
men, wherein you are now to pronounce your verdict upon 
the evidence. 

“ Remember then, my lords, the feelings of hostility in 
which this inquiry commenced, and with which it has now 
for many years been carried on. Remember the powers that 
have been embarked in it. The wealth of a royal treasury 
unsparingly applied—the aid of state alliances freely admi¬ 
nistered—the learning and talents, the zeal and experience, 
the knowledge of the world, especially the worst part of the 
world, which have been so long at work, unrestrained by a 
single scruple. Your own observation has marked the in¬ 
struments and the materials with which and upon which the 
wold has been perlonned. The hosts of discarded servants 
have played their several parts on this theatre, and have exhi¬ 
bited their resolution to earn the enormous price of their tes¬ 
timony, by an absolute recklessness as to its truth. Which 
„ y°l' r lordships would have chosen to stand such an ordeal ? 
Which of you would expose to it any of your female rela¬ 
tives, or even your sons, now perhaos so;ounr."u» 5 »’ ; f>, 
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countries where the scene is laid ? But that ordeal has been 
passed, and without harm to the destined victim. 

“The inquiry is without example in the history of the 
civilized word. This illustrious lady has been searched out 
and thoroughly known ; her down-sitting and her up-rising 
have been completely watched ; no step she has taken—no 
word she has uttered—not a look—not a thought—has es¬ 
caped her prying, assiduous, and malignant enemies. Guilt, 
if it had existed, must have been proved to the entire con¬ 
viction of every understanding ; and the absence of such 
positive and overwhelming proof is the establishment of 
unquestionable innocence. 

“ Your lordships are indeed engaged in an inquisition of 
the most solemn kind. I know nothing in the whole circle 
of human affairs—I know nothing in the view of eternity, 
that can be likened to this affecting occasion, except that 
great day when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed. 
And if you have been armed with weapons and powers and 
have used them, which Omniscience itself possesses indeed 
but never employs, for bringing to light the shameful secret 
of Her Majesty’s guilt, but no guilt lias been made manifest, 
and the opposite alternative results, you wll feel that some 
duty is imposed upon you, of humbly endeavouring to imitate 
also the divine wisdom, justice, and benevolence, which said 
even to that culprit whose guilt was exposed and acknow¬ 
ledged, but against whom no accuser could come forward 
to condemn her,—‘ Neither do I condemn thee. Go anil 
sin no more !’ ”■* 


* The Editors of lhr-> work have had the greatest satisfaction in being favoured 
with the preceding pages of lemark and correction upon the very eminent judge’s 
speech, fiom the only authentic quarter. It is deeply to be lamented, that the 
whole of that great peitoimance has not been thus preserved. 
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The question referred to the decision of the privy Council 
is, Whether or not the Queen-Consort of this realm is en¬ 
titled as of right to be crowned when the King celebrates 
the solemnity of his coronation—and this is a question of con¬ 
stitutional law, to be determined by the principles which 
regulate public rights ; but it may derive illustration from 
those which regulate the rights of private persons. 

First of all, the history of the ceremony must bo examin¬ 
ed, not as a matter of antiquarian curiosity, but because 
coronation is the creature of precedent, and rests rather 
upon practice than principle, although the reason of it also 
may be traced. If it shall be found that the custom of crown¬ 
ing Queens- Consort has been uniform and uninterrupted, or 
(which is the same thing) that the Queen-Consort has al¬ 
ways been crowned, unless in cases where there existed some 
insuperable obstacle, and in cases where she voluntarily 
declined it, the right will be established in the largest sense. 
But for the purpose of the present argument, it would he 
sufficient to demonstrate a more limited proposition of fact, 
viz., that the Queen-Consort has in all cases been crowned, 
if married to the King at the time of his coronation— a pro 
position not the less true, if a case should be found where, 
from peculiar circumstances, she declined it. 

In an ordinary question it would not be necessary to go 
back beyond the reign of Richard I., the period of legal 
memory ; but for the present purpose it is better to ascend 
as high as authentic history reaches. Some have doubted 
whether the Saxon queens, in the early stages of the hep¬ 
tarchy, were crowned; no one denies that they were so in 
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the later periods. There is no occasion for inquiring into 
the practice when a successful warrior was held up to his 
followers in the field upon a buckler, and hailed as king, 
among a crowd of soldiers, and in the necessary absence of 
his family. But as often as the solemnity assumed the form 
of a civil observance, the Consort appears to have shared 
its honours. As early as the year 78‘1, Edelburga, the wife 
of Brichtrich, King of the W est Saxons, having been guilty 
of attempts against bet husband’s life, the Queens of Wessex 
were “ deprived of all titles, majesty, and royalty,” which 
Spelman and Seldcn understand to have included coronation ; 
and this was effected by an express law. How long it re¬ 
mained in force is uncertain ; but in 856, Judith, the wife of 
Ethehvolf, of the same kingdom, wes crowned at Ithcims, and 
afterwards received with royal honours in England. Seldcn, 
Tit. I ton. cap. 6; Speed, p. 600; and Carte, i. 295.) Mr 
Seldcn, referring to the universality of the practice in all 
other kingdoms, says, that “ the Saxon Queens were in the 
late times crowned like other Queens, so that the law of the 
West Saxons was soon repealed as if it were a solitary ex¬ 
ception to the general rule in those times. In the Cotton 
MS. there is a document purporting to be the order of the 
coronation-of ^Ethelred 11. in 978 ; but Mr. Seldcn treats 
it as a general ceremonial for the Saxon coronations, and 
says that he had seen it in a hand-writing six hundred 
years old, which (as he wrote at the beginning of the 
17th century) would make the MS. at least as old as 
Canute. (Tit. Hen. c. 8 .) All subsequent coronations 
have followed this order, and its words are remarkable. 
The ceremony is first described for the King and then 
follows the Queen’s, as matter of course :—“ Finit con- 
secratio Regis: quant sequitur conseeratio Regime, qua 1 
propter honorificentiam ab episcopo sacri unginis oleo super 
verticem perfundenda est, et in ecclesitl coram optimaiibus 
cuui condigno honore, et regia celsitudinc, in regalis thori 
consortium, benedieenda et consecranda est; qua: etiam au- 
nulo, pro integritate fidei, et corona pro a'ternitatis gloria, 
decoratida est.” So much was the coronation of the Consort 
deemed a necessary part of the solemnity. And in other 
countries it was so held likewise. Even in France, where 
the Salic law excluded females from the succession to the 
imperial crown, they received the honours of the crown ma¬ 
trimonial : their coronation was performed regularly at St. 
Denys, the King being crowned at Ithcims. A Pontificate 
is extant, prescribing the order of the solemnity, confirmed 
by a bull of Clement VIII. 
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Advancing to the Kings of the Norman line, it is neces¬ 
sary to look more minutely into the particular instances, 
William the Conqueror was married, about eleven years be¬ 
fore the conquest, to Matilda, who did not come over with 
him, and was not crowned till 1068. He was crowned on 
Christmas day 1066, with as little delay as possible after his 
victory, in order to obtain a more secure title than he thought 
the sword would give him. The unsettled state of his new 
kingdom occupied him incessantly for some time, and he 
was obliged to make frequent visits to his Norman dominions ; 
but as soon as he could carry Matilda to England, she was 
crowned, and without any delay. She came after Easter, and 
on the next great feast of Whitsunday, “ Aldredus, Ebor. 
Arch, in Ueginam consecravit.” (Flor Worcester, 1090). 
In this, as in other cases of a like description, before the 
reign of Henry III., it is doubtful whether the King was 
himself crowned a second time at his Queen’s coronation. 

William ltufus having been elected by the Barons in coun¬ 
cil upon his father’s death, to the exclusion of his elder bro¬ 
ther, was crowned imtnediatly after ; he died unmarried. 

Henry I. was crowned August 5, 1100, four days after 
his brother’s death. lie was then unmarried ;but having 
espoused Matilda, 11th November of the same year, she was 
crowned, according to the C'/iron Su.couicitm 209. ed. Gibs, on 
the feast of St. Martin; and therefore the coronation appears 
to have been performed as speedily as possible, or at the 
same time with the marriage. When the marriage of a queen 
or her arrival in England, happened during the interval be¬ 
tween two great feasts of the church, the coronation was 
somewhat delayed in consequence. In 1121, Henry married 
Alice of Louvain, who was crowned July 60th of that year. 

Stephen was elected by the prelates and barons, and crown¬ 
ed 22d December 1 18f>. lie swore upon this occasion to 
maintain the church and nobility in their possessions, and 
the oath of allegiance taken to him was a qualified one. The 
prelates swore to be faithful no longer than he should support, 
the church ; the barons, after their example, swore fealty 
on condition of his performing his covenants with them. 
Ilis Queen was crowned the 22d of March following—hav¬ 
ing been left abroad, in all likelihood, while the first strug¬ 
gles for the throne occupied her Consort and his followers. 

Henry : I. was crowned December 19, 1161; his Queen, 
Eleanor, is distinctly stated to have been crowned with 
him, by Gervase of Canterbury, (Script, llist. Any. 1877 ), 
a high authority upon this point, being a contempora¬ 
ry, a monk of the abbey, and author of the Actus Pontijicum 
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Cantuariensium. Others say she was crowned in 1158, re¬ 
ferring probably to Henry’s second or third coronation, of 
which she partook with him. But there was a remarkable 
incident in his reign, touching which no difference of opini¬ 
on exists. He was a pleased to have his eldest son, Prince 
Henry, crowned in 11/0, and the ceremony was performed 
without the participation of his Princess, Margaret, a daugli - 
ter of France. Her father Louis, complained of the omission 
—took up arms against England—and put in the front of his 
causes of war, that Margaret had not been crowned with her 
husband. A meeting of the sovereigns and an accommoda¬ 
tion took place; it was agreed that justice should bo done to 
the princess ; and an archbishop and two bishops being sent 
over from France, crowned her, together with her husband, 
at Winchester, in 1 172. 

Richard I. was twice crowned, but never when married, 
at least in England ; for he was only betrothed to Alice, 
whom he refused to marry, and Berenguella (or Berengaria) 
of Sicily, whom he espoused at Cyprus, never came to Eng¬ 
land. No wife of his, therefore, was ever within the four 
seas; but as if the marriage and her coronation were neces¬ 
sarily connected together, the two ceremonies were perform 
ed nearly at the same time in Cyprus, 

His successor, King John, had two wives,—Arvisa of 
Gloucester, and Isabella ; the latter of whom only is known 
for certain to have been crowned, and immediately after her 
marriage. If Arvisa was not crowned also,—a fact, which 
cannot be proved,—the reason may he easily given. John 
came over in great haste to seize on the crown ; he left his 
Duchess in Normandy,, and arriving at lla-tings on the 
25th of May 1190, reached London on the 2(ith. and was 
crowned the day after. Di-turban.is immediately hroUeoul 
in his duchy ; and on the 19th of June he was obliged to 
to hasten hack. Before those troubles were composed, he 
was smitten with the charms of Isabella, and pursued mea¬ 
sures for obtaining a divorce from Arvisa, if indeed he had 
not, as some historians contend, already commenced tho-e 
proceedings. Certain it is, that the reason for dL-olviu- 
the marriage was not now for the first, time broached, tie 
archbishop who solemnized it having at the moment proles 
ted against its validity, upon the ground of consanguinity. 
Now, Arvisa, from the timy of John’s accession till her di¬ 
vorce, never was in England; and the process of divorce be¬ 
gan almost immediately after his coronation. She may have 
been crowned abroad; there is no evidence against it; the 
ceremony was so much a matter of course, that chroniclers 
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may well have been silent on it; but if it never took place, 
the circumstances satisfactorily explain the omission. 

Thus from the Conquest to the reign of King John inclu¬ 
sive, there were eight coronations performed on account of 
Kings, and for the purpose of honouring or of recognising 
them. During the same period there are as many corona¬ 
tions of Queens known to have been solemnized on their ac¬ 
count alone, and for the purpose of honouring or of recogni¬ 
sing them, independent of their Consorts ; at least, if the 
King on such occasions repeated the ceremony of his own 
coronation, the principal object of the solemnity was crown¬ 
ing the Queen, lie having himself been crowned before. 

Henry III. was unmarried when, at his accession in 1216, 
and afterwards in 1*220, he was crowned. On the 14th 
January 1 236, he married Eleanor of Provence, and six 
days after she was crowned alone, as appears by the Red 
Hook in the Exchequer. lie attended, wearing his crown, 
as we there learn, but he was only a spectator; and M. 
Paris (355. ed. 1681), relates that the sword of St. Edward, 
called the curteine, was borne before him by the Marshal, 
in token of his right to restrain the King if he should do 
amiss (in signuin quod ltegein, si oberret, habeat de jute 
potestatem cohibcndi). So entirely was the Queen the prin¬ 
cipal personage at this solemnity. 

Edward I. was crowned August 10, 12/4, with his Queen 
Eleanor: in 1201 he married Margaret of France, at Canter¬ 
bury, where, in all probability she was crowned. There being 
no evidence of the event, is no argument against its having 
happened, when the regularity with which Queens were 
crowned on their marriage, is considered; and in Henry the 
Seventh’s time, it was distinctly asserted and never contra¬ 
dicted, that no Queen since the Conquest, had ever been 
debarred of this right. 

Edward II. and his Queen Isabella, were crowned toge¬ 
ther, July 25, 1308; and Edward III. being unmarried, 
was crowned alone, July 26, 1326; but a year after, he 
married Philippa, who was crowned alone in April 132". A 
proclamation is preserved in the Clone Roll in the Tower, 
summoning the Barons of the Cinque Ports, to attend and 
perform the canopy service, as they were wont at other 
coronations. This is the same proclamation which issues to 
summon the Barons at the coronation of Kings alone, or of 
Kings with their Consorts. 

Richard II. was crowned July 16, 1377, and he married 

January 14, 1382, his first wife, Anne, who was crowned on 

he J2d of the same month. In the twentieh year of his 
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reign, (1397) he married Isabella, who was then crowned 
alone, as appears from the Close Roll in the Tower. An 
order is their preserved, to the Shcrifs of London, to make 
proclamation, summoning “ all persons who, by reason of 
their tenures or otherwise, were bound to perforin any ser¬ 
vices on the days of the coronation of Queens of England, 
to do the same at the coronation of the King’s consort as 
usual.”—In the Colt. MS. in Brit. Mus. Tib. E. 8. 37, is 
an account of the duties of officers at the coronation, temp. 
Ric. 2. The duty of Keeper of the Wardrobe is there, set 
forth: “ Idem custos eodem modo in Coronatione Regime, si 
sit coronata cum Rege, sive sola sit coronata,” kc. 

Henry IV. was crowned October 13, 1399. II is first wife, 
Mary of Boliun, having died in 1391, he afterwards married 
Joanna, who was crowned in 1103. IIis son and successor 
Henry V. was crowned in 1113; but having in 1421, married 
Katherine of France, lie came over to England for the pur¬ 
pose, among other things, of attending her coronation. She 
was crowned alone, as appears from the Close Roll in the 
Tower, where a summons remains to all persons to attend 
and perform services “ at the Coronation of Katherine Queen 
of England, the King’s Consort.” 

Henry VI. having succeeded his father when an infant 
of a few months old, was first crowned in his ninth year, 
1429, and afterwards at Paris in 1431. In 1115, lie married 
Margaret, who was crowned alone on the 30th of May, with 
the usual pomp. 

The materials of Scottish history do not enable us to trace 
the coronation of the Queen-Consort with such precision ; 
but there can be no doubt that it was punctually and solemnly 
performed as that of the soveriegn. This may safely be in¬ 
ferred from the peculiar provisions of the law of Scotland, 
touching the Queen’s privileges. There she has by statute 
the right to an oath of allegiance from all the prelates and 
barons. Such is the provision of the Act 1128, c. 109, 
made in the eighth Parliament of James 1., and four years 
after his return from captivity in England. It is entitled, 
“ Aith to he made to the Queenjie the Clergie and the 
Baronnes,” and is as follows, being, like all the old statutes 
of Scotland, extremely concise • “ Quo die Dominus Rex, 
ex deliveratione et consensu totius concilii statuit, quod 
omnes et singuli successorcs pradatorum regni quorumcun- 
que, necnon omnes et singuli hferedes futuri comitum, baro- 
num, omniumque libere tenentium Domini Regis teneantur 
facere consimile juramentuin Domina* nostr.'e Regime. Nee 
ullus pralatus de csetero admittatur ad suam temporalitateni 
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ant hreres cujusvis tenentis Domini Regis ad suas tenendrias, 
nisi prins pratstet Reginse illud juramentum.” Now that an 
argument may be drawn to the rights of the King and his 
Consort in Great Britain, since the union of the Crowns, 
from their rights in Scotland before the Union, is manifest, 
both upon principle, and also upon the authority of the 
Houses of Parliament, which, in 1788, ordered Scottish pre¬ 
cedents to be examined as well as English, touching the 
Regency. 

Edward IV. having been crowned in 1461, when he was 

unmarried afterwards married Elizabeth Woodville, in 1465, 
and her coronation took place immediately. In the Colton 
Collection there remains an Or do Coronation is Reg in Ed IV. 
el Regime Anglia-, with a memorandum, “ Pro Unetione Re¬ 
gime, quando sola coronanda sit.” Tib. E. 8. 

Richard III. and his Queen Anne were crowned together 
in 1483. The proceedings of an usurper arc not, in a ques¬ 
tion like the present, to be overlooked ; for he is likely to 
be peculiarly scrupulous in the observance of all the ancient 
usages connected with the title to the throne. 

Henry VII. took the crown by three titles—descent, con¬ 
quest, and marriage ; and although, as Lord Coke remarks, 
his best title in law was his marriage, yet it is certain that lie 
preferred the title by descent, which upon all occasions he 
was anxious to put forward, placing it (to use the language 
of Lord Bacon) as his main shield, and the other two as its 
supporters only. The country, as far as its opinion can be 
collected from the declaration of Parliament, viewed it in 
the same light; and in the intendment of law this is 
sufficient, whatever may have been the sentiments of the 
York party. The crown was by statute entailed upon him 
and his issue, being limited to the heirs of his body ge¬ 
nerally, without any reference to the Princess Elizabeth, to 
whom lie was not then married. But before this act recog¬ 
nised him as king dc jure, and immediately after the battle 
of Bosworth had given him possession of the crown, he so¬ 
lemnised his coronation, 30th October 1485, postponing his 
marriage with the daughter of Edward IV, till the ISth of 
Jannuary following. “ These nuptials,” says Lord Bacon, 
“were celebrated with greater triumph and demon .,1 rat ions', 
especially on the people’s part, than either his entry or coro¬ 
nation, which the king rather noted than liked, mid all bis 
lifetime shewed himself no very indulgent husband towards 
her.. It may well be supposed that this incident increased 
his jealousy of his Consort’s title, and his reluctance to do 
any thing which might seem to recoirR’se *t. *?<» 
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ingly delayed the coronation till he “ alienated the affections 
of the people, and till danger taught him what to do.” The 
feelings expressed by Margaret of York, Duchess of Burgun¬ 
dy, upon the postponement, evince the sense entertained by 
the persons best informed with respect to the rights of 
Queens in this particular. She “ could not see without trou¬ 
ble that Henry refused to let . .lizabeth be crowned—an 
honour no Queen of England had been debarred of since 
the Conquest; and the birth of a sou had not induced 
hint to do her that justice.” Notwithstanding his dis¬ 
like of the measure, he was at length obliged to give 
way; but it came, says Lord B con, “ like an old christen¬ 
ing, that had staid long for -odfatliers, and this made it 
subject to every nan’s note, ; ; an act against the King’- 
stomach.” The Queen was crowned alone, 'doth No-, ember 
1487; and the proclamation for appointing persons to ex¬ 
ecute the office of Lord High Steward at the ceremony, is 
in the very same terms with the similar proclamation two 
years before at the coronation of llenry himself. Both are 
preserved in Rymcr, xii. 2/7, 32/ ; the one tested October 
19. 1485—the other November 10, 1487- 
Thus, of the eighteen married Kings, from the Conquest 
to the reign of Henry VII. inclusive, not. one was crowned, 
that had not the coronation of a Consort celebrated either 
with his own, or upon his nuptials. Fifteen coronation', 
were celebrated for the sole purpose of crowning Queens 
Consort, including Edward I.’s second wife; the same num¬ 
ber of coronations was celebrated on account of Kings alone, 
including William Rufus; and six are known to have been 
celebrated of Queens Consort alone. The usage of four cen¬ 
turies is sufficient to establish tlv rule in respect of a stall 
ceremony ; it evinces the practice of England in this respect; 
it is sufficient to settle more essential points; it fixes t ■.. 
custom of the monarchy, and authorises the conclusion that 
any subsequent deviations are to he deemed capable of ex 
planation in the absence of positive evidence, and to be only 
reckoned exceptions, even if it were shewn or granted that 
they cannot be explained. 

Henry VIII. was crowned with bis first wife, Katherine 
of Aragon, 1509; and upon his marriage with Anne Holcjn, 
she was crowned alone, on Whitsunday, 15113. There may 
be no evidence of his other wives being crowned, and more 
than of the contrary position. If it be admitted that they 
were not, of which no proof exists, there seems little dll 
ficulty in explaining the reasons of the omission. lie mar 
ried Jane Seymour the day after Anne Boleyn’s execution 
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He had then quarrelled with the Emperor and the .Pope; 
he was odious to the church, which he was busy in despoil¬ 
ing ; the destruction of Anne rendered him equally unpopu¬ 
lar with the reformed party, whom she had protected; and 
Jane was not likely to court a ceremony which must have 
exposed her to especial hatred, as the accomplice and the 
occasion of an enormity so recent and so great. She soon 
proved with child, and died the day after Edward VI. was 
horn. Anne of Clcves lent herself to the proceeding for 
dissolving her marriage, and Henry was engaged in these 
from the day of its celebration. During the rest of his reign, 
the unsettled state of ecclesiastical affairs renders it probable 
that neither Katherine Howard nor Katherine Parr was 
ever crowned ; but this likelihood is all the evidence we 
have of the omission, beside the silence of historians, and 
want of documents. 

The eases of Edward VI. who died unmarried. Queen 
Mary, and Queen . lizabetli, have of course no bearing upon 
the question. James T. was crowned with his queen in 
England, almost immediately after his accession, they har¬ 
ing both been previously crowned in Scotland. 

Charles I. was crowned 2d February 1G25, near a year af¬ 
ter his accession. It is assorted that lie was crowned alone; 
and it may be so although certainly there are grounds for a 
contrary supposition. The proclamation for the solemnity, 
in the usual terms, was issued 17th January 1025 ; and it an¬ 
nounces the coronation of Queen Henrietta Maria, as well 
as of the King. On the 24th of the same month, a second 
proclamation was issued, appointing the Court of Claims, and 
referring, by way of recital, to the coronation of both King 
and Queen. On the 30th, it is true, a third proclamation 
respecting knights of the Bath to be created, only mentions 
“ The solemnity of our coronation but it is possible that 
those knights being for attendance on the person of the 
King, the mention only of the Queen’s coronation might 
bedropt, without the intention of crowning her having been 
abandoned. Rymer, xviii, 2/5, 278. However, it is believ¬ 
ed that she never was crowned, and this may he admitted, 
though there is no proof of it. But this omission is not 
necessarily to be explained by those who contend for the 
right. It might be sufficient for them to say, that the cur¬ 
rent of cases being in favour of the proposition of fact, that 
Queens have always been crowned, the omission in Henrietta 
Maria s ease must have arisen from peculiar circumstances. 
Nevertheless, those circumstances shall now he shewn, ex- 
gratia, the burthen of the proof laying on the other side. 
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The marriage of Charles with a Catholic, and her arrival 
with a Catholic suite, had given great umbrage to the coun ¬ 
try. In opening his first parliament, that prince had alluded 
to the rumours propagated by malicious persons, who gave 
out that he was not so true a friend to the established religion 
as he ought to be; and he assured them, that having been 
brought up at the feet of Gramaliel, (meaning Janies I.) he 
should steadily persevere in supporting the Protestant church. 
The parliament was not satisfied, and the two houses held a 
grand conference, which ended in a joint address to the 
King, praying him to enforce the laws against Popish re¬ 
cusants. In the fifth article of the address, they thank the 
King for the clause inserted in the treaty of marriage,—that 
no natural born subject, being a Catholic, should be employ¬ 
ed in the Queen’s household,—and pray that it may be enforc¬ 
ed. After the King had given satisfactory’answers to the 
different heads of the address, seriatim, and issued a pro¬ 
clamation against recusants in consequence, his favourite 
minister, the Duke of Buckingham, declared in parliament, 
that his Majesty took well their having reminded him of 
religion, though he should have done just the same had 
they never asked him; “ well remembering,” added the 
duke, “ that'his father, when he recommended to him the 
person of his wife, had not recommended her religion.”— 
Rushworth, i. 172, 183. Pari Hist. ii. 26. These things 
demonstrate that great jealousy existed in parliament and 
the country, on the subject of the Queen’s religion; nor was 
the ferment allayed by the King’s compliance ; for the Com¬ 
mons, a few days after, refused supplies, on account of griev¬ 
ances, particularly the growth of Popery, and the suppos¬ 
ed leaning of the court towards it, and the parliament was 
suddenly dissolved on the 12th of August, the joint address 
having been voted at the begining of that month. Now the 
coronation took place in the interval between this dissolution 
and the calling of a new parliament. 

It may be from hence inferred, that one motive for chang¬ 
ing the resolution to crown the Queen, was the reflection 
that such a measure would revive the alarms respecting her 
religion, and excite odium against her person. The nature 
of the solemnity, when she came to view it more nearly, 
must have decided her in refusing to partake of it. She 
must have regarded with abhorrence, a ceremony into which 
the rites of the Protestant religion entered so largely—a 
ceremony performed at a Protestant altar, by a Protestant 
prelate, in the language of a Protestant ritual. Had she and 
the King professed the same Catholic faith, this diflkulty 
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though groat, might have been got over ; but, as he was a 
sincere Protestant, the words taken by him in one sense, 
have been used towards her, and by her, in an opposite sense 
to make them innocent. The sacrament is a part of the 
ceremony ; but supposing that to have been left out, she 
never could have received the ring given to her with the 
words, “ Accipe annuluin fidei, signaeulum sanetaj tririitatis.” 
“ Fides in the King’s case, must have meant the reformed 
faith; applied to the Queen, the same word in the same 
archbishop’s mouth must cither have meant the opposite 
doctrine, or it must have bound her to the heresy she daily 
abjured. The use of the ring was equally inconsistent with 
her creed, “ Quo possis omnes hicrelicas pravitates devitare j” 
—that is, eschew the heretical sins of her own religion,— 
" et barbaras gentes virtute dei prwemere, et ad agnitioncm 
veritatis advocare;” in other words, convert infidels to the 
errors she abhorred as damnable. A gift bestowed in such 
a place by such a power, accompanied by such words, sub¬ 
servient to such purposes, must have been to her only an ob¬ 
ject of aversion. 

No reasonable doubt, then, can be entertained that the 
Queen was deterred from submitting to be crowned, partly 
by her apprehension of the odium which her participation in 
a Protestant religious service might excite against herself 
and her Catholic followers, and partly by her own reli¬ 
gious scruples. The tradition among antiquaries'- is, that 
she declined, unless she might be crowned by a priest of her 
own persuasion, which was of course refused. That the 
difficulty must have occurred in the manner here asserted, 
seems still further proved by the article in the treaty with 
France, stipulating that at the marriage, “ aucune eercmonic 
cccclesiastique interviendra,” (Rijmar, xvii. sub fin.) and by 
the dates of the proclamations already cited, which shew that 
the change of resolution was too sudden to have proceeded 
from actual remonstrance on the part of the country, and 
consequently that the objection to being crowned moved from 
herself, dictated by her apprehensions or her scruples, or 


* 1 lie correctness ol llie statement that Queen llctuicita Maria was not crown- 
eil, ’and the reasons of the omission, are proved by a pass, tre in <• Fmelti l’lu. 
loxenos. Seme Cluiice Otiservntinns of Sir John Ftnelf, Kt, mid ,1I«.ter of the 
Ceremonies to the luo lust Kings, Printed 165(i.” The French ambassadot was at 
the house of Sir Ah. Williams wliete, with tier Majesty, lie hail a view ol the pro¬ 
cession, p. HU. lie ileclinctl being a spectator :n the coronation," where the 
Queen, Ins master a duushtcr, earused her presence.” 1011 The Queen's reason fas 
i was voycetl) fof not being crowned together with the king, was because she 
could not (they said), by li er religion, he present itt nut church ceremonies, where 

she must have had itmne service celeb,aled hy out bishops, and not by those of 

l er , “|T r i C IS ,' 0 ."' |!', S uws /or her enticing'," 171. This book was pies 

sented by hts late Majesty (Ueo. III.) to the Uutislt Museum, P 
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both. If she had been deterred by the country from enjoy¬ 
ing hex - right, the non-usor would not have operated against 
her Protestant successors; if by the King, from his sub¬ 
mission to the wish of the country, the same remark applies ; 
but there is every reason to conclude, that the three parties. 
King, Queen, and Country, concurred in the omission, which 
consequently cannot operate against the right, whether we 
consider it as in the Queen-Consort, or in the realm, or in 
both. And the view which can be taken least favourable to 
the argument, vi/. that Henrietta Maria’s case stands un¬ 
explained, and is an exception to the practice, proves no¬ 
thing more than that a Catholic queen and Protestant king 
cannot well be crowned together. 

Charles II. was crowned before his marriage with Ka¬ 
therine of Portugal. The religious animosities of the last 
reign were now greatly increased—a motion in parliament 
had been made to prevent Charles’s marriage with a Catho¬ 
lic—and the existence of scruples in Katherine’s mind is on 
record ; for one of the charges against Lord Clarendon, in 
Lord Bristol’s Articles of Impeachment, was his having 
persuaded the Queen to refuse being married by a Protest¬ 
ant priest or bishop. If, then, it be admitted, that she was 
never crowned, (of which there is no proof,) the omission 
falls within the scope of the argument respecting the ease of 
Henrietta Maria, with this difference, that Katherine’s ease, 
howsoever explained, or if left unexplained, does not affect 
the rule of a Queen being always crowned with her consort, 
if married at the time of his coronation. 

James II. and his Queen, Mary of Modena, were crowned 
together, both being Catholics. The solemnity of tiie sacra¬ 
ment is said to have been omitted on this occasion, but how 
the difficulties were got over which arose from the other 
parts of the service, seems hard to comprehend. The utmost 
use that can be made of their submitting to the ceremony, is 
unavailing against the argument respecting Henrietta Maria 
and Katherine—for that which scares one person’s consci¬ 
ence may not affect another’s ; and besides, the King and 
Queen being of the same religion, found it much more easy to 
take the words of the ritual in their own sense. 

Since the Revolution, no exception whatever can be found 
to the rule; for George the First's wife never was in Eng¬ 
land—never was known as Queen—nor even mentioned of¬ 
ficially at all till after her decease, and then named by the 
title she took after the divorce, which is understood to havi 
dissolved her marriage before the accession of the house of 
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Brunswick. It may be remarked, that the last proclamation 
issued respecting a coronation, viz., the one directing the 
late Queen to be crowned, was issued some days after the 
one for the King’s coronation, the marriage having been solcti- 
nized in the interval? and it summoned all persons bound 
by their tenures or otherwise, to attend and do service at the 
Queen’s coronation. 

The ascertainment of the facts has done more in this case 
than lay a foundation for the argument. Every thing here 
depends upon usage; and the uniformity of that usage, both 
in England and other countries where the solemnity of a 
coronation is known, demonstrates the true nature of the 
solemnity, indicates its component parts, and prohibits the 
rejection of one portion rather than of another. It is on all 
hands agreed, that, in England, no Queen-Consort has ever 
been denied a coronation. It is admitted that the present 
will be the first instance of a demand and refusal. But it. 
has further been proved, at the very least, that, as often as 
a married King has been crowned, his Consort has received 
the same honour, unless, in one instance, where she was 
abroad; and in another, where religion prevented, and she 
declined it. That the Queen-Consort, married at the King’s 
coronation, being of his own religion, within the realm, and 
willing to be crowned,has always been crowned, is a pro¬ 
position without any exception whatever; and it applies 
strictly to the ease of her present Majesty ; it embraces the 
matter now in question. Where usage and practice arc every¬ 
thing, tliis might he sufficient; but a larger proposition has 
been proved; and it is a legitimate inference from the state¬ 
ment of facts, that the Queen-Consort has at all times been 
crowned as regularly and solemnly as the king himself; for, 
the cases are extremely few, where positive proof does not 
exist of the Queen’s coronation ; and it is very possible that 
there may be no omission at all. Again, if it be granted that, 
in those eases, where the proof exists not, there was no 
coronation, they must, in all fair reasoning, he taken as ex¬ 
ceptions to a very general rule ; and we are bound to pre¬ 
sume that they would he so explained as to bring them with¬ 
in the rule, if we knew the whole facts. This would be a 
sound inference, supposing we had no means whatever of ac¬ 
counting for those exceptions. It is the manner in which 
men always reason in questions of historical evidence, 
and in the practical affairs ot life; but it is also the manner 
in which courts of law reason. If an immemorial enjoyment 
of a way or pasture, by persons havimr a. ec-ta’i* estntrv is 
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proved, it will be inferred, that the claimant, and those 
whose estate lie hath, at all times used the way or pasture, 
although he may not be able to shew that each owner, with¬ 
in the time of living memory, did use it. Suppose that this 
proof is wholly wanting with respect to one owner, who had 
the estate for a few months ; if all others used the way or 
pasture, as far back as living memory reaches, the presump¬ 
tion will be, that the one owner also used it. But even if 
proof were given that he did not, and bis non-usor were un¬ 
explained ; it would avail nothing against the generality of 
the proposion of fact, that all used it who chose ; for the 
presumption would be, that there existed circumstances 
which, if known, would explain the non-usor ; and the bur¬ 
then of rebutting this presumption, would be thrown upon 
the party denying the immemorial enjoyment. So here, if 
the person holding the station of Queen-Consort is proved 
to have been crowned, in all but two or three instances, 
respecting which there is no proof either way, a presump¬ 
tion arises, that in those instances too, she was crown¬ 
ed ; and if it be shown or admitted, that in those cases 
no coronation took place, he who denies the uniformity 
of the custom, must shew cither that the ceremony was 
refused to the Queen, or that it was omitted without any 
cause; the necessary conclusion from the great majori¬ 
ty of instances being, that the ceremony always was per¬ 
formed, unless the Queen refused, or some accident prevent¬ 
ed it. 

Tiiis is the principle upon which other coronation claims 
have been, in all times, dealt with. It cannot be proved 
that in every coronation, the Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
performed the canopy service, because there are some of 
those ceremonies of which no records are preserved. But 
their claim has always been allowed, and it would have been 
allowed, though proof should have been given, that in one 
or two instances they did not serve, as unquestionably is 
the case. For the omission would justly have been deemed 
accidental, that is, imputable to causes now unknown, but 
consistent with the uniformity of the usage. So the court 
has upon the present occasion admitted the claim of a lord of 
a manor to do service as larderer to the Kings and Queens 
of England at their coronation, although in right of that 
manor, it is proved that no such service had been done 
since the reign of Edward I. The King’s right to be 
crowned might stand in the same predicament; for, al¬ 
though it happens that his coronation has only been 
omitted in one instance, that of Edward V. which is easily 
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accounted for, the omission might well have been more 
frequent. The intervals betweeen accessions and corona¬ 
tions have been long enough to leave many risks of a 
demise of the crown before the ceremony could be per¬ 
formed ; and though the delay had not been accounted 
for, it is presumed that the unexplained omission would not 
have availed against the King’s right. Nor can it be ad¬ 
mitted that the oaths taken by the King, and the alle¬ 
giance tendered to him, make any difference in the argu¬ 
ment. These rest themselves upon usage antecedent to the 
statute; and if they formed no part of the solemnity, the 
King’s coronation would still be an important ceremony. 

Such would be the principle, if all tb' exceptions to the 
rule had remained, wholly unexplained; but it is contended ; 
that they have all been sufficiently accounted for. There is 
the greatest difference between an omission and an interrup¬ 
tion—a mere nou-usor, and a denial. No instance what¬ 


ever is alleged of the Queen having been prevented from 
enjoying the honour in question. On the contrary,two at¬ 
tempts were made to disturb her, and both failed. King 
Henry, as he must be deemed, and was always called after 
his coronation in the lifetime of his father, Henry II., and 
afterwards Henry VII., delayed the coronation of their con¬ 
sorts, and endeavoured to withhold the ceremony altogether; 
but both were obliged to yield to the usage, and those Con¬ 
sorts were crowned. As one successful interruption would 
countervail many instances of uncontested usor, so one 
failure in the attempt to interrupt is worth many instances of 
peaceable enjoyment. 

The use and practice, such as it thus appears to have been 
in all times, establishes the right. At least it throws upon 
those who deny it, the burthen of proving the Queen’s part 
of the ceremony to be one that may be dispensed with, both, 

as regards herself and the ceremony, or the realm which is 

interested in it. But a more near view of the Queen's part 
will still further prove the existence of the right. 

If it were asked by what tests a substantive right can most 
surely be known, the answer would be—by these three ; its 
separate and independent enjoyment—its connexion with 
other rights arising out of it, and dependant on it alone— 
and us subserviency to some important purpose, of the claim- 
incidents 0 116 realm ' Tlle ri R ht in question has all these 


tee 1 „ti U ! en * C °u n80r ' haa keen crowned in fourteen or fif- 

celebrated 'a? ^“S ’ 8 coronation had before been 

ted, and when the iserforim.rci" o* itV, 
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bear no reference to him. In six of those cases, at the least 
(Edward III. Richard II. and Henry III. V. VI. and VII.) 
the Queen-Consort was crowned alone, sometimes in her 
husband’s absence, sometimes in presence of him, as a mere 
assistant at the solemnity. Furthermore, a ceremonial is 
distinctly laid down for her coronation, apart from the 
King’s, upon the supposition that it may at any time be per¬ 
formed separately; and the Liber Regulis, the authentic docu¬ 
ment prescribing the order of the coronation, and followed in 
performing it for ages, consists of three parts, the first lay¬ 
ing down the rules for crowning the King alone, or with 
his Consort; the second for crowning the Consort, when 
crowned with the King ; and the third, “ si Regina sola sit 
coronanda.” This solemnity, then, is considered as wholly 
independent of the King’s coronation ; it is not an accessory 
to that ceremony ; it arises, indeed, out of the Queen’s rela¬ 
tion to the King by marriage : but the relation once establish¬ 
ed, the ceremony follows as a necessary consequence, with 
her other privileges. 

Again ; many rights in other persons have grown out of 
this ceremony, and still further testify its immemorial exis¬ 
tence and substantive nature. The Barons claim to bear the 
canopy over the Queen as well as the King, and to have the 
cloth; this claim has always been allowed, c. g. in the 20th 
of Henry III. when the Queen alone was crowned. At the 
same coronation, as appears by the Red Book in the Exche¬ 
quer , Gilbert de Sandford claimed, by ancient right of his 
predecessors, to be chamberlain to the Queen at her corona¬ 
tion, and to keep her chamber and the door thereof, and 
have the entire bed, and all things belonging to it. This 
claim was allowed, and in the Testa de Neville (or Book of 
Knights' Fees), fo. 243, it is set forth, that Gilbert de Sand- 
ford, holds certain manors there specified “ by the Serjean- 
ty, that he be the chamberlain of the lady the Queen.” By 
the same Book it appears, that at a subsequent period, Ro¬ 
bert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, held the manor by the like 
serjeanty. In the Close Roll in the Tower, there re¬ 
main a proclamation to the Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
to perform the canopy service, at the coronation of 
Philippa, Queen of Edward III.—a Summons 8 Hen. V., 
to all persons to attend and perform serttce at the co¬ 
ronation of Queen Katherine—and an order to the Sheriffs 
of London, 20 Ric. II., to summon, in like manner, all per¬ 
sons owing service at the coronation of the Queen-Consort. 
At those three coronations the Queen alone was crowneu. 
By the Coronation Roll in the Tower, a claim appears to 
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have been allowed, in the reign of Henry IV., of Reginald 
de Grey de Ruthyn, in right of the manor of Ashele, to per¬ 
form the office of the napery at the coronation of Queens as 
well as Kings of England. It is moreover certain that all 
persons performing any service at the Queen’s coronation, 
attain from thence the degree of Esquire. (Poddridye'x 
Law of Nobility, M5.J 

It is impossible to contend that a ceremony so ancient, so 
universal, so well known and accurately described, so regu¬ 
larly observed without any variation, far beyond the time of 
legal memory, and as far back as history reaches,—a cere¬ 
mony interwoven with other usages, and the foundation of 
various rights—is a mere creature of accident,—and depen¬ 
dant upon the individual pleasure, or personal will of the 


sovereign. 

If no purpose could be discovered to which it can now be 
subservient, or if even its original could not be traced, there 
would not, on that account, arise a presumption, that 
the sovereign may ordain or dispense with it. He is himself 
the creature of the law ; and in contemplation of law he has 
no caprice. Mere personal matters of such a nature, as 
plainly belong to his individual, not his corporate, character, 
he may regulate at will; but the leaning of the law and 
constitution of this country is to narrow the class of those 
personal functions as far as possible, and to regard the 
natural as merging on the politic capacity. It is absurd and 
wholly inconsistent with every thing in the history and in 
the ceremony of the Queen’s coronation, to suppose that it 
may be ordered or omitted, like a court dinner or ball. They 
who maintain that it is optional, must contend that it is 
quite indifferent, and that it never had any meaning or im¬ 
portance ; but they must further be prepared to shew, why 
that alone, of all the coronation customs which it so nearly 
resembles, both in its nature and history, is both senseless 
and useless; for no one pretends that the’ King’s coronation 
may be performed or omitted at pleasure, and yet it rests 
upon the same foundation of usage with the Queen’s. They 
who rely upon the usage have no oeeasioit to shew either 
tne origm or the purpose of the solemnity ; but then they 
must take all the parts of it together. They who hold one 
Th* f° . ! ,ecessar y an( l the other optional, must distinguish 
f . f i. ' vo w ^ lere any thing is found so long established, 
T| ii 'V' ’ ,nt(;nt ^ lh ? 1 tt must have had a reasonable origin, 
i • .. in £ 3 coronation most probably was connected with 

ec 10 ."‘ was either chosen or acknowledged upon 
occasion. But it does not follow that the reception of 
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his Queen, together with him, by his subjects, was an 
unimportant part of the solemnity, even if no farther ex¬ 
planation could be given of its use—for her high rank and 
near connexion with him might render it fitting. However, 
the use of crowning the Consort seems abundantly obvious 
from her connexion with the royal progeny. The coronation 
was the public recognition of the King as sovereign, and 
of the Queen as his lawful wife, and the mother of the heirs 
to the crown ; it was the ceremony by which the sovereign’s 
own title, and that of his issue was authenticated. Crown¬ 
ing the King, acknowledged him as the rightful monarch. 
Crowning the Queen perpetuated the testimony of the mar¬ 
riage, on the validity of which depended the purity of the 
succession to the throne; and, on the undisputed acknow¬ 
ledgment of which depended the safety and peacefulness of 
that succession. The especial favourite of the law of Eng¬ 
land, as regards the Queen-Consort, is, and always has been, 
the legitimacy of the royal progeny. The main objects are 
to prevent a spurious issue from being imposed on the realm ; 
and to remove all doubts upon this point, which, if contest¬ 
ed, would endanger the peace of the country. The provisions 
of the Statute of Treasons are only declaratory of the Com¬ 
mon Law, (3 Inst. 8.) and the Mirror (c. 1. s. 4.) written 
before the Conquest, records the jealous care which, from 
all time, has been taken of the purity and certainty of the 
succession to the crown; for it classes the violation of the 
royal bed among treasons, in nearly the same terms with the 
25 Ed. III. When we find this to be the law touching the 
Queen-consort in those remote ages which also established 
the practice of invariably requiring her to be crowned, we 
can be at no loss to conclude that her coronation originated 
in the same principle, and was intended to prevent any doubts 

arising with respect to the validity of her marriage. 

It is a further confirmation of the same doctrine, and gives 
additional weight to the whole argument for the right claim¬ 
ed, that distinct traces remain in the older coronations of an 
actual acknowledgment, and even acceptance of the Queen- 
Consort, very, similar to the recognition of the King. In the 
Charter Roll in the Tower, 5. John, is a grant of dower to 
Queen Isabella; “ Quse in Anglia de communi assensu ct 
concordi voluntate Archicpiscoporum, Episcoporum, Co- 
mitum, Baronuin, Cleri, ct Populi totius Anglia;, in Reginam 
est Corotiata.” So that the origin of the two ceremonies 
was exactly the same. The one party was acknowledged or 
received as King by common consent of the three estates ; 
the other was by the same consent acknowledged or received 
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as his wife or Queen, for the words in Saxon are synony¬ 
mous. Queen signifying only the wife, by way of eminence, 
that is, the King’s wife. 

It follows from these positions, that though the reason of 
the thing may long since have ceased as to the King’s coro» 
nation, yet it remains in some sort to this day with respect 
to the Queeu’s. For happily there has long ceased to be 
any semblance of election in this monarchy, and the only 
vestige that remains of it is the coronation ceremony ; but 
doubts may exist as to the validity of a King’s marriage, 
and as celebrating the coronation of the Consort tends to 
make the testimony of it public and perpetual, so omittng, 
and still more the withholding that solemnity, has a tendency 
to raise suspicions against the marriage, and to cast imputa¬ 
tions upon the legitimacy of the issue, contrary to the genius 
and policy of the law. 

It is another corollary from the same principles, and one 
which greatly supports the present claim, that the omitting, 
and still more the withholding the solemnity with respect to 
the Queen, when a married King is crowned, tends much 
more to defeat the objects of the law, than the neglecting 
or refusing to crown a Queen married after her husband’s 
accession. For the marriage of a reigning sovereign must 
needs be public and well known to all the world : whereas 
an heir to the crown, being a prince or a common person, 
may, when in a private station, have secretly contracted a 
marriage, of the existence or validity of which great doubts 
shall afterwards be entertained. And this argument is most 
consistent with the invariable course of the custom respecting 
the coronation of married Kings. 

A further consequence from the premises is, that the 
Queen-Consort’s coronation in not so much a right in her¬ 
self as in the realm ; or rather, it is a right given to her for 
the benefit of the realm, in like manner as the King’s 
rights are conferred upon him for the common weal ; 
and hence is derived an answer to the objection, that the 
Queen has always enjoyed it by favour of her Consort, 
who directs her to be crowned as a matter of grace. The 
law and constitution of this country are utterly repugnant to 
any such doctrine as grace or favour from the crown regula¬ 
ting the enjoyment of public rights. The people of these 
realms hold their privileges and immunities by the same title 
of law whereby the King holds his crown, with this differ¬ 
ence, that the crown itself is only holdcn for the better 
maintaining those privileges and immunities; and they do 
imagine a vain thing who contend tb.fjt, a, ‘•■miSv 
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usage, well known in all ages, and subservient to important 
public purposes, can depend upon any thing but the law and 
practice of the monarchy. 

The same answer may be made to the objection, that the 
Queen’s coronation has always been solemnized by force of 
a proclamation from the crown, which is indeed only an¬ 
other form of the last objection, and is not much aided by 
referring to the words in the proclamation, “ We have 
resolved to celebrate,” &c. The right is not claimed ad¬ 
versely as against the King ; it is his right as well as the 
Queen’s that she should be crowned; or rather, it is the 
right of the realm by law, and the King, as executor of the 
law, is to see that the ceremony be performed. But this 
objection would disprove the existence of all rights, public 
and private; for without the nominal intervention of the 
crown, none can be enforced if resisted, and many of the 
most important cannot be enjoyed by the realm, or by indi¬ 
viduals. All writs run in the King’s name. Not to men¬ 
tion judicial writs, the heir to whom a peerage is limited 
cannot enjoy his highest privilege without a writ of sum¬ 
mons to parliament. And though this is issued hy the King, 
and though, except by impeachment of his ministers, there 
be no remedy if it be withholden, yet there can be no doubt 
that the subject has a right to it.— (Skin. 432, 441, Vernet/’s 
case.) So of a petition of right, the subject’s only remedy 
for the crown’s intrusion upon his lands or goods. So, of 
the right which the realm has by statute to a new parlia¬ 
ment once in seven years at the least, the enactment being, 
that the “ King, his heirs and successors, shall within, ike 
direct legal writs to be issued under the great seal for calling 
and holding a new parliament.” (Kith Car. I. cap. I.; Kith 
Car. 11. cap. 1. ; Gth W. tk M. cap. 2.; 1st Geo. I. cap. 
38. st. 2.) Now, in all these cases the right is not the less 
admitted to be in the subject, because it can only be enforced 
or enjoyed through the interposition of the crown. A right 
to that interposition is exactly part of the right in question ; 
if it be withholden, a wrong is done; and the possibility of 
this is so far from disproving the right, that the law will not 
suppose such a possibility. Then, as to the language of the 
proclamation, it proves nothing. Other writs run in similar 
terms; and the writ of error states, “ nos volentes errorem 
corrigi et justitiam fieri, prout decct.” (F. N. B. 21.) 

It is further said, that the Queen cannot prescribe for 
being crowned, because she is neither a corporation nor docs 
she prescribe in a que estate. Now, first, it is indifferent 
whether she takes it by prescription or custom—by force of 
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ancient grant or ancient statute; next, she is to many intents 
a corporation; and lastly, she may prescribe as well as a chan¬ 
cellor, who only holds an office at will, and yet has been per¬ 
mitted to prescribe for privileges “ in him, and those whose 
estate he hath”— (Com. Dig. Prescription, A .) ; or a serjeant, 
attorney, or under-sheriff, who can all in like manner pre¬ 
scribe—(2 Roll. 264. 11 Ed. IV. 2 and 21 Hen. VII. 16, b.) 
Surely if such functionaries may say, that all those who 
have held the same place enjoyed certain privileges, the 
Queen-Consort may say the like. Yet here is no question 
of pleading, to which, rather than to the more general as¬ 
sertion of the right, those doubts are applicable. 

This is the argument submitted to the Lords of the Privy 
Council on behalf of the Queen-Consort. The question is 
raised for the first time; it must be determined by legal 
principles, without reference to the occurrences which have 
lately agitated the country. Future ages, in pronouncing 
upon it, and in judging the judges of the present day, will 
view the subject as calmly as we do the remains of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, or the monuments of the Norman line ; 
and will only recur to the events which occupy us, in case 
the sentence now given should be otherwise unintelligible. 
If that sentence shall be one worthy of the great names 
which sanction it, there will be no such explanation wanted. 
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LICENTIOUSNESS OP THE PRESS.-TRIUMPHAL PROCES 
SION OF THE QUEEN. 

Queen Caroline was at all times extremely averse to 
Prosecutions for Libel. She had early in her life, that is to 
say, soon after the course of her persecutions commenced, 
well considered the subject, and became aware of the ex¬ 
tremely unsatisfactory state of our law regarding the offences 
of the press. The result of all her reflexion and observation 
upon the subject was, that the submitting to slander was the 
lesser evil, and that legal proceedings only made the injury 
more severe, by giving the invectives a more extensive cir¬ 
culation. She felt that, by prosecuting a libel, she lent her¬ 
self to the designs of the slanderer, and suffered so much the 
more, only that others might be deterred from publishing 
their calumnies against other individuals, probably against 
her enemies themselves. Add to this, that she was of a fear¬ 
less nature, and never doubted that the efforts of malice 
would fail to affect her general reputation. 

This aversion to all penal proceedings was certainly not 
diminished by the trial before the Lords, if a word usually 
consecrated to the administration of justice may be prostitut¬ 
ed to describe the case of 1820, in which it would be hard to 
say whether greater violence was done to the forms of jus¬ 
tice, or a more entire disregard shewn to its substance. She 
had been kept for many months in a state of annoyance and 
vexation, of irritation and suspense, during those shameful 
proceedings, which, regulated by no principles known in 
courts of law, were calculated to affright the person most 
conscious of innocence, and to make every observer feel that 
the event depended as little upon the real merits of the case 
as any division in cither House of Parliament upon a party 
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question turns upon the soundness of the arguments advan¬ 
ced in the debate, or the personal qualities of the different 
speakers. She was compelled to bear with her advisers, 
while they were discussing the propriety of prosecuting the 
perjured witnesses, although she felt rather relieved than 
disappointed when it was found that technical difficulties 
stood in the way of any such course being taken. But she 
had a very decided aversion to going before the legal tribu¬ 
nals, and being involved in a lengthened litigation, well 
knowing how unsatisfactory the result might prove, and how 
little likely a conviction was to silence the calumniators, who 
were hired and set on by a Court wholly unscrupulous in 
using the strong influence which it possessed over the press, 
and the ample resources of corruption placed at its disposal. 
After the tempestuous scene through which she had just 
passed, tranquillity was the object of all her wishes ; and she 
felt confident that her conduct would be rightly appreciated 
by the country at large, how active soever her unprincipled 
adversaries might be in the dissemination of their slanders. 
Her wishes accordingly prevailed, and the consequence was, 
that the press was polluted with a degree of malignity and 
impurity before wholly unknown. Newspapers that used 
formerly to maintain some character for liberality towards 
political adversaries, became the daily and weekly vehicles 
of personal abuse against all who took the Queen’s part. 
Journals which had never suffered their pages to be defiled 
by calumnies against individuals, nor ever had invaded the 
privacy of domestic life for the unworthy purpose of in¬ 
flicting pain upon the families of political enemies, devoted 
their columns to the reception of scandal against men, and 
even women, who happened to be connected with the Queen’s 
supporters. As if the publications already established were 
too few for the slanderer’s purpose, or too scrupulous in lend¬ 
ing themselves to his views, new papers were established 
with the professed object of maintaining a constant war 
against all who espoused Her Majesty’s cause. Nay, it was 
enough that any persons, of any age or of either sex, held 
any intercourse whatever with that illustrious Princess, to 
make their whole life and conversation the subject of unspar¬ 
ing severity and unmeasured and unmanly vituperation. A 
single error, far short of fault, once detected, was made the 
nucleus round which were gathered all the falsehoods which 
a slanderous and malignant fury could invent; and the de¬ 
fects of the law being well known to those who had studied 
them m order to evade its sanctions, little fear was enter¬ 
tained of the propagation of those falsehoods being visited 
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with punishment, as long as any the least imperfection exist* 
ed in any one’s conduct, which could not be denied upon 
oath. In one respect, the whole thing was so much overdone, 
that it failed to produce its full effect. Slander like every thing 
else, may be made so abundant as to lose its value. Fierce 
and indiscriminate calumnies daily and weekly circulated in 
journals, and in pamphlets, and in private society, began to 
lose their relish, and to pall upon the appetite which, by 
loading it to excess, they ceased to provoke. After a little 
while people began to care very much less for these attacks ; 
they seemed to be considered as matters of course ; and it 
was found that the Press had lost the greater part of its 
power as regarded invectives or imputations. Nay, so many 
things were published, notoriously without the least founda¬ 
tion, that the truths which from time to time became mixed 
with the falsehoods, shared the same fate, and all were dis¬ 
believed alike; nor did persons of indifferent life and doubt¬ 
ful fame fail to feel the comforts of their new position, kept 
in countenance as they now were by the most respected in¬ 
dividuals, whose hitherto unassailed reputation were as much 
the objects of the prevailing malignant epidemic, as their 
own more frail reputations. Thus the press not only ceased 
to have its appropriate effect of encouraging virtue and con- 
trouling vice, but it operated as some little annoyance to 
the good, while it cherished and protected the bad : all men 
perceiving that the purest life was no kind of security against 
its assaults, while it confounded the licentious with the 
blameless, causing its showers to fall alike on the just 
and the unjust. 

To the Queen’s resolution against prosecuting her slan¬ 
derers, her advisers adhered throughout with one remarkable 
exception. A reverend clergyman of the established church 
thought fit, in the discharge of his sacred duties, to preach a 
sermon abounding in the most gross scurrility. The main 
subject of his attack was her Majesty’s going in procession 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where she attended divine service 
in the month of November, to offer up thanks for her provi¬ 
dential deliverance from her enemies; and was surrounded 
by countless thousands of the people, her steady and un¬ 
flinching supporters. The wonderful spectacle which the 
great capital of the empire exhibited on that remarkable oc¬ 
casion, has never perhaps been adequately described. But 
it perhaps may be better understood if we add, that those 
who witnessed the extraordinary pomp of her present Ma 
jesty’s visit to the Guildhall Banquet last November, and 
who also recollect the far more simple and unbought gran 
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deur of the former occasion, treat any comparison between 
the two as altogether ridiculous. When Queen Caroline 
went to celebrate her triumph, and to thank God for “ giving 
her the victory over all her enemies,” the eye was met by no 
troops—no body-guards—no vain profusion of wealth—no 
costly equipages—no gorgeous attire—no heaving up of 
gold—no pride of heraldry—no pomp of power, except in¬ 
deed the might that slumbered in the arms of myriads ready 
to die in her defence. But in place of all this, there was 
that which the late solemnity wanted—a real occasion. It 
was the difference between make-believe and reality—be¬ 
tween play and work—between representation and business 
—between the drama and the deed. When the young Queen 
moved through her subjects, she saw thousands of counte¬ 
nances lit up with hope, and beaming with good-will, and 
hundreds of thousands of faces animated with mere curiosity. 
Queen Caroline had been often-times seen by all who then 
beheld her ; she had been long known to them ; her whole 
life had but recently been the subject of relentless scrutiny ; 
hope from her of any kind there was none. All that she was 
ever likely to do, she had already done ; but she had been 
dcspitefully used and persecuted ; she had faced her enemies 
and defied their threats, dared them to the combat, and 
routed them with disgrace. In her person justice had 
triumphed j the people had stood by her, and had shared in 
her immortal victory. The solemnity of November 1820, was 
the celebration of that great event and although they who 
partook of it had no sordid interests to pursue, no selfish 
feeling of any kind to gratify ; although they were doing an 
act that instead of winning any smile from royalty, drew 
down the frowns of power, and were steering counter to the 
stream of court favour, adown which .Englishmen, of all 
people in the world, are the most delighted to glide; vet 
the occasion was one of such real feeling, so much the 
commemoration of a real and a great event, and the dis¬ 
play of practical and determined feelings, pointed to a pre¬ 
cisely defined and important object, that its excitement baf¬ 
fles all description, and cannot be easily comprehended by 
those who only witnessed the comparatively tame and un¬ 
meaning pageant of November 183J. 

In the proportion of its interest to the people at large, was 
the indignation. which this celebrated festival excited at 
Court; and the time-servers speedily finding that they could 
not iu anything so well recommend themselves to favour in 
high quarters as by attacking this solemnity iu any wav, lost 
no time in opening their batteries of slander. According to 
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the plan which had been adopted by Her Majesty’s advi¬ 
sers, all the ordinary herd of libellers were suffered to exhaust 
their malice unresented and unprovoked. But a sermon 
preached to a large congregation, and one of exemplary 
piety, by a Minister of the Established Church, and one lay¬ 
ing claims to extraordinary sanctity of life and fervour of 
religious feeling, could not be thus passed over. Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Attorney- general therefore moved the Court of King’s 
Bench for a Criminal Information against Mr. Blacow the 
offender; and obtained a Rule to shew cause upon a simple 
affidavit setting forth the fact of the slander and the publica¬ 
tion by preaching, but not denying the matters alleged. It 
was found upon examining the precedents and the other au¬ 
thorities, that the Queen-Consort, had a right to have her 
Rule without the usual affidavit of denial, and that it would 
be irregular to make this affidavit. Her Majesty was quite 
prepared, and indeed she wished, to deny upon oath tin- 
whole matter laid to her charge, but her inclination was over¬ 
ruled, on the result of the search for precedents. No cause 
was shewn by defendant, and the trial coining on at Lancas¬ 
ter, Mr. Brougham who had obtained the Rule while lie 
held the office of Attorney-general to the Queen, led for the 
prosecution, in opening which, the following speech was de¬ 
livered. The reverend defendant was his own counsel, and 
made a long abusive speech, full of eveiy kind of irrelevant 
matter, and continually interrupted and threatened with pti 
nishment by Mr. Justice Ilolroyd, the learned judge who 
tried the cause. The jury without hesitation found him 
guilty. 

During the interval between the Information being oh 
tained and tried, an event happened which gave a peculiarly 
mournful interest to the proceeding—the death of this great 
Princess, who fell a sacrifice to the unwearied and unrelent¬ 
ing persecution of her enemies. A circumstance well fitted 
to disarm any malignity merely human seemed only to 
to inspire fresh bitterness and new fury into the breast of 
the ferocious priest. The indignation and disgust, of the coun¬ 
try was roused to its highest pitch by the unbridled violence 
of his defence ; and when men regarded the groundlessness 
of those charges of which it was made up, against all he bad 
occasion to mention, they were forcibly reminded of a re¬ 
markable passage in Dr. King’s late History of the Rebellion 
of 1745, a favourite Jacobite production,—“ Blaeones apud 
Anglos sunt infames dclatores, gigantum filii; quos natur > 
malevolos spes prasinii indnxit in suimnum scclus : qui quum 
eastos ct integerrimos viros accusare soleant omnia con 
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fingunt, et non modo perjuria sua vendunt, verum etiam alios 
impellunt ad pejerandum nomen sumunt a Blacow quodam 
sacerdote, qui ob nefarias suas delationes donatus est canoni- 
catu Vindsoriensi a regni pra>fecto.” 

This man was brought up for judgment in the following 
Michaelmas term, and only sentenced by the Court of King’s 
Bench to three months’ imprisonment,—Messrs. Hunt hav¬ 
ing suffered a confinement of two years, and paid a fine of 
L. 1000, for a far less slanderous attack on the Regent in 
1802; and Mr. Drakard having, as we have seen, been con¬ 
fined eighteen months, for publishing some remarks on mili¬ 
tary punishments, which a Middlesex jury had just before 
pronounced to be no libel at all. Three years after Blacow’s 
trial, Mr. D. W. Harvey and his printer were tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench for a libel upon George IV. in a 
country paper published by them. It represented that 
sovereign as guilty of almost every crime which a prince 
can commit, and farther charged him with having re¬ 
joiced exceedingly at the death of his wife, his brother, and 
especially his only child, the Princess Charlotte. It was, 
perhaps, the worst case of libel ever brought before the 
court. When the defendants were brought up for judgment, 
they appeared without any counsel; but just as the sentence 
was about being pronounced, Mr. Brougham, who with Mr. 
Denman had defended them at the trial, beckoned to Mr. 
Harvey, who crossed the court apparently to receive some 
suggestion for his speech in mitigation of punishment. lie 
then addressed the court, and on his concluding, was again 
beckoned to by his counsel, as if he had still omitted some¬ 
thing. The court complained of this interference, as Mr. 
Brougham was not then retained for either of the defendants. 
Where-upon he stated that the reason why he had made Mr. 
Harvey cross the court was to suggest, what he now took 
leave to do as amicus curup, that Mr. Blacow for his scandalous 
sermon against the late Queen, had only been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, and that of course more could 
not be given in the present case. Their lordships expressed 
much displeasure at this interference, seeming not to set a 
high value upon the ‘ amicilia curne,' which had been testified ; 
but after a short consultation, they sentenced Mr. Harvey 
and his co-defendant to the same period of confinement with 
Mr. Blacow. 



SPEECH 


IN THE 

COURT OF COMMON PLEAS AT LANCASTER, 

ON OPENING THE PROSECUTION 

AGAINST 

RICHARD BLACOW, Clerk. 

Sbptemufb 1821 . 


May it please your Lordship,—Gentlemen of 
the Jury, —It is my painful duty to bring before you the 
particulars of this case ; it is yours to try it; and my part 
shall be performed in a very short time indeed ; for 1 have 
little, if any thing, more to do, than merely to read what I 
will not characterize by words Of my own, but 1 will leave ti> 
you, and may leave to every man whose judgment is not 
perverted and whose heart is not corrupt, to aflix the proper 
description to the writing, and his fitting character to the 
author. I will read to you what the defendant composed 
and printed; and I need do no more. You have heard from 
my learned friend,—and if you still have any doubt, it will 
soon be removed,— to whom the following passage applies. 
Of the late Queen it is that this passage is written, and 
published. 

“The term ‘cowardly’ which they have now laid to my 
charge, I think you will do me the justice to say, does not 
belong to me; that feeling was never an inmate of my 
bosom; neither when the Jacobins raged around us with all 
their fury, nor in the present days of radical uproar and 
delusion. The latter, indeed, it must be allowed, have our 
feature about them even more hideous and disgusting than 
the Jacobins themselves. They fell d nvn and worshipped 
the goddess of reason, a most respectable and decent sort of 
being.”—And you know, gentlemen, that she was a common 
prostitute, taken from the stews of Paris. “ A most respecta¬ 
ble and decent sort of being compared with that which tin’ 
radicals have set up as the idol of their worship. They have 
elevated the goddess of lust on the pedestal of shame; an 
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object of all others the most congenial to their taste, the 
most deserving of their homage, the most worthy of their 
adoration. After exhibiting her claims to their favour in 
two distinct quarters of the globe; after compassing sea 
and land with her guilty paramour, to gratify to the full her 
impure desires, and even polluting the Holy Sepulchre itself 
with her presence,—to which she was carried in mock 
majesty astride upon an ass,—she returned to this hallowed 
soil so hardened in sin,—so bronzed with infamy,—so 
callous to every feeling of decency or shame, as to go on 
Sunday last”—here, gentlemen, the reverend preacher allud¬ 
ed, not to the public procession to St. Pauls,—where her 
late Majesty returned thanks for her delivery,— or to other 
processions which might, partly at least, be considered as 
political, but to her humble, unaffected, pious devotion in 
the Church of Hammersmith,—“to go on Sunday last 
clothed in the mantle of adultery, to kneel down at the altar 
of that God who is ‘ of purer eyes than to behold iniquity,’ 
when she ought rather to have stood barefooted in the aisle, 
covered with a shirt as white as ‘ unsunned snow,’ doing 
penance for her sins. Till this had been done, I would never 
have defiled my hands by placing the sacred symbols in hers; 
and this she would have been compelled to do in those good 
old days when Church discipline was in pristine vigour and 
activity.” 

Gentlemen, the author of this scandalous, this infamous 
libel, is a minister of the Gospel. The libel is a sermon— 
the act of publication was preaching it— the place was his 
church—the day was the Sabbath—the audience was his 
flock. Far be it from me to treat lightly that office of 
which he wears the outward vestments, and which he by his 
conduct profanes. A pious, humble, inoffensive, charitable 
minister of the gospel of peace, is truly entitled to the tribute 
of affection and respect which is ever cheerfully bestowed. 
But 1 know no title to our love or our veneration which is 
possessed by a meddling, intriguing, unquiet, turbulent priest, 
even when he chooses to separate his sacred office from his 
profane acts; far less when he mixes up both together— 
when he refrains not from polluting the sanctuary itself with 
calumny—when he not only invades the sacred circle of 
domestic life with the weapons of malicious scandal, but 
enters the hallowed threshold of the temple with the torch of 
slander in his hand, and casts it flaming on the altar ; poisons 
with rank calumnies the air which he especially is bound to 
preserve holy and pure—making the worship of God the 
means of injuring his neighbour; and defiling by his foul 
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slanders the ears, and by his false doctrines perverting the 
minds, and by his wicked example tainting the lives of the 
flock committed by Christ to his care ! 

Of the defendant’s motives I say nothing. I care not 
what they were; for innocent they could not he. I care not 
whether he was paying court to some patron, or looking up 
with a general aspect of sycophancy to the bounty of power, 
or whether it was mere mischief and wickedness, or whether 
the outrage proceeds from sordid and malignant feelings 
combined, and was the base offspring of an union not unna¬ 
tural however illegitimate, between interest and spite. But 
be his motives of a darker or lighter shade, innocent they 
could not have been : and unless the passage I have read 
proceeded from innocency, it would be a libel on you to 
doubt that you will find it a libel. 

Of the illustrious and ill-fated individual who was the 
object of this unprovoked attack, 1 forbear to speak. She 
is now removed from such low strife, and there is an end, 
I cannot say of her chequered life, for her existence was 
one continued scene of suffering—of disquiet—of torment 
from injustice, oppression, and animosity—by all who either 
held or looked up to emolument or aggrandisement—all who 
either possessed or courted them—but the grave has closed 
over her unrelenting persecutions. Unrelenting I may well 
call them, for they have not spared her ashes. The evil 
passions which beset her steps in life, have not ceased to 
pursue her memory, with a resentment more relentless, more 
implacable than death. Tint it is yours to vindicate the 
broken laws of your country. If your verdict shall have no 
effect on the defendant,—if he still go on unrepenting and 
unabashed,—it will at least tcaeli others, or it will warn them 
and deter them from violating the decency of private life, 
betraying sacred public duties, and insulting the majesty 
of the Law. 



SPEECHES 

IN TRIALS FOR LIBELS 


ON 

THE DURHAM CLERGY. 
INTRODUCTION. 


DEATH OF QUEEM CAROLINE.-CONDUCT OF THE 
DURHAM CLERGY. 

When the late Queen Caroline, yielding to the altogether 
unexampled course of persecution in every form under which 
she had suffered, was stricken with a mortal sickness, the 
immediate consequence of mental distress, parties were vari¬ 
ously affected by the intelligence that her life was in danger. 
The people universally and with but little distinction of party 
or of sect, were thrown into a state of the most painful an¬ 
xiety, and waited in suspense the arrival of the tidings which 
were to confirm or to dissipate the prevailing gloom. After 
a passing interval of better prospects, all hope was soon 
banished by information that she was given over; and the 
news of her decease, which happened on the 7th of August 
1821, followed immediately after. In all the places, where 
the event was made known, and where no undue influence or 
superior authority was exerted to suppress the public feelings, 
the utmost concern was manifested, not unaccompanied with 
indignation at the author of those wrongs which had led to 
this sorrowful event. Among the more ordinary, and there¬ 
fore, if displayed, the more unimportant manifestations of 
concern, was that of tolling the bells in cathedrals and 
churches, the constant mark of respect paid to all the royal 
family, even the most insignificant and the least popular,— 
a ceremony so much of course that nothing could give it any 
importance except the rudeness or the servility which might 
obstruct its being performed. Accordingly, the tribute of 
respect had almost universally been paid, and had excited no 
comment any where. It was reserved for the heads of the 
Durham Cathedral to form an exception, the only exception 
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of any importance, to the general course of conduct pursued 
upon this mournful occasion. They would not suffer the 
bells of that venerable edifice to be tolled in the wonted 
manner. 

It might have been thought that even had it been decent 
for churchmen to take part in such a controversy, and during 
the Queen’s life to side with the oppressors against the in¬ 
jured party, the event which removed the latter from all 
worldly concerns, would have allayed also the animosity of 
her clerical antagonists ; and that, though they had refused 
her the benefit of their prayers while living, they would not 
make themselves the solitary exception among Chapters and 
other Collegiate bodies, to the regular course of paying an 
accustomed mark of respect to the consort of the sovereign, 
now only known to them as one whose death had made his 
Majesty a widower, and enabled him to gratify his desires 
without violating his own conjugal duties. These reverend 
personages, however, thought otherwise; they forbade their 
bells to toll; and the consequence was some remarks in the 
Durham Chronicle, a provincial paper long distinguished for 
its steady though temperate support of liberal opinions, both 
on civil and on ecclesiastical subjects. These remarks were 
as follows, and they were published on the 10th of August, 
while the event was fresh in the recollection of all, and the 
feeling had not subsided which it was calculated to excite. 

“ So far as we have been able to judge from the accounts in the 
public papers, a mark of respect to her late Majesty has been almost 
universally paid throughout the kingdom, when the painful tidings of 
her decease were received by tolling the bells of the Cathedrals ant 
Churches. But there is one exception to this very creditable fact which 
demands especial notice. In this episcopal city, containing six churches 
independently of the cathedral, not a single bell announced the depar¬ 
ture of the magnanimous spirit of the most in jured of Queens,—the most 
persecuted of women. Thus the brutal enmity of those who embittered 
her mortal existence pursues her in her shroud. 

“ We know not whether any actual orders were issued to prevent 
this customary sign of mourning; but the omission plainly indicates the 
kind of spirit which predominates among our clergy. Yet these men 
profess to be followers of Jesus Christ, to walk in his footsteps, to teach 
his precepts, to inculcate his spirit, to promote harmony, charity, a 1 ' 1 * 
Christian love! Out upon such hypocrisy! It is such conduct’which 
renders the very name of our established clergy odious till it stinks in 
the nostrils; that makes our churches look like deserted sepulchres, 
rather than temples of the living God: that raises up conventicles in 
every comer, and increases the brood of wild fanatics and enthusiasts ; 
that causes our beneficed dignitaries to be regarded as usurpers of their 
possessions; that deprives them of all pastoral influence and respect; 
that in short has left them no support or prop in the attachment or 
veneration of the people. Sensible of the decline of their spiritual an 4 
moral influence, they cling to temporal power, and lose in their offiei- 
ousness in political matters, even the semblance of the character o 
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ministers of religion. It is impossible that such a System can last. It 
is at war with the spirit of the age, as well as with justice and reason, 
ami the beetles who crawl about amidst its holes and crevices, act as 
if they were striving to provoke and accelerate the blow which, sooner 
or later, will inevitably crush the whole fabric and level it with the 
dust.” 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Mr. Scarlett, then Attor¬ 
ney-General for the County Palatine, obtained, on the 14th 
November a Rule to shew cause why a Criminal Information 
should not be filed against John Ambrose Williams, as the 
reputed publisher of this paragraph, who indeed never denied 
that he was also its author. The first of the following 
speeches is the argument of Mr. Brougham, who with the 
late learned, able, and most excellent John Bonham Carter, 
(Member for Portsmouth, and son-in-law of William Smith,) 
was of counsel for the Defendant. The Rule was, not with¬ 
out hesitation on the part of the Court, made absolute, there 
being indeed, no similar instance of a Rule so granted, 
where the party applying did not deny upon oath the matters 
charged against him in the alleged libel. It was not very 
easy to support by precedents a prosecution in this form, 
instituted for a libel against a body so little defined as 
“ the Clergy of Durhamstill less such a body as the 
Information afterwards filed words them, “ the Clergy resi¬ 
ding in and near the city of Durham j” there being no means 
of ascertaining what distance this included, and consequently 
who the parties libelled really were. But it was a novelty still 
greater and more alarming to receive as prosecutors by Cri¬ 
minal Information a party who, under the shelter of this 
vagueness, made no affidavit of the falsehood of the charge, 
and thus escaped the performance of that condition under 
which all other parties are laid by the Rule of the court 
when they apply for its extraordinary interposition, instead 
of proceeding by Indictment. 

The Rule being thus made absolute, the Information was 
filed, and went down to trial at the next summer assizes for 
the County Palatine, where it excited extraordinary in¬ 
terest from the parties, the subject, and spirit of political 
animosity prevailing between the College and a large por¬ 
tion of the community. The cause was tried before Mr. 
Baron Wood, and the speech in Mr. Williams’s defence 
forms the second and the principal of those connected with 
this extraordinary proceeding. The jury were enclosed for 
above five hours, and returned a verdict which restricted the 
libel, and again raised one of the questions on the record, 
which had been argued in shewing cause against the Rule, 
lhe verdict wab, Guilty of "juJY "v'-'-or c 1 'r.iw. 
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clergy residing in and near the city of Durham and the 
suburbs thereof.” 

The defendant, accordingly, next Michaelmas term, moved 
in arrest of judgment, and also for a new trial, when the third 
of these speeches was delivered—viz., the argument on that 
motion. The result was, that Mr. Brougham obtained a 
Rule to shew cause, but the matter stood over, the pro¬ 
secutors never shewing any cause, and consequently no 
judgment was ever pronounced, cither upon the Rule or upon 
the defendant,—who thus was let go free as if he had been 
acquitted altogether by the jury. It was the general opi¬ 
nion of Westminster Hall, that no judgment could have 
been given upon the verdict which had been found. It was 
all but the general opinion there, that the granting this Rule 
for a libel so conceived, and above all, without the usual 
denial on the prosecutor’s oath, was a wide and wholly un¬ 
precedented departure from the established practice in this 
most delicate and important matter, and the precedent now 
made has certainly never since been followed. 

The speech delivered on the trial at Durham naturally 
excited much attention at the time, from the nature of the 
subject; and perhaps this was increased by the notion which 
prevailed, that individuals of the cathedral were alluded to in 
it. But for this there could be no foundation. It was uni¬ 
formly denied by Mr. Brougham; whose professional duty, 
while it required him freely to discuss the merits of the 
Chapitral establishment and the conduct of those form¬ 
ing its present members as a body, certainly did not call for 
any singling out of individuals ; much less for any deviation 
from the act with which alone they were charged, namely, 
disrespect, for party purposes, towards the memory of the 
late Queen. The Chapter consisted of many most worthy, 
pious, learned, and able individuals ; and though, while un¬ 
der the influence of party feelings, which clergymen ought 
never to indulge, they had been led astray on the particular 
occasion, their general conduct was not in question, and was 
not made the subject of forensic discussion, either at the 
trial or in the court above. 



argument 

IN THE COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 

IN THE CASE OF 

JOHN AMBROSE WILLIAMS. 
January 25 , 1822 . 


Mb. Brougham, on the 25th January, being called upon 
to shew cause why the Rule Nisi should not be made absolute, 
addressed the Court to the following effect:— 

This was a Rule obtained by my friend, Mr. Scarlett, last 
term, calling on the defendant to shew cause why a criminal 
information should not be filed against him for a libel on 
the Clergy of Durham, the matter being alleged to be libell¬ 
ous. My lords, before I proceed to call your attention to 
the alleged libel, and to the circumstances in which it was 
published, I shall in the first instance submit (as I think it 
will save a great deal of time) a preliminary, and, as it ap¬ 
pears to me, a fatal objection to the proceedings altogether, 
arising out of the manner in which this Rule has been ob¬ 
tained. Your lordships will observe that this is not one of 
those cases of which a good deal has been heard lately, 
namely, of a prosecutor unknown to the law, but it is, in 
fact, the case of a prosecutor altogether unknown to the 
particular party—it is an anonymous prosecution—it is the 
most novel of all these recent novelties. I will defy any 
man to tell who the person is, or who the persons—who the 
corporation, corporate or sole—upon whose application this 
Rule was obtained. It is unnecessary for me to remind your 
lordships, that if an offence has been committed—if a libel 
has been published—or if any thing has been done which 
requires that the doors of justice should be open for punish¬ 
ment or redress—the discharging this Rule does not close 
those doors ; for, as was observed by my Lord Kenyon, in 
a case somewhat similar to the present, “ the refusing this 
application does not close the door of justice ; it only bars 
the access to justice by this particular avenue.” So if a 
libel has been published, it is still Actionable or Indictable 
xn the ordinary and regular manner. I submit that it is a 
mere novelty for amartv tos«V Vb* - ft • ■ ■ « 
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formation in this extraordinary fashion, without making 
himself known to your lordships, and appearing here by 
affidavit, if need be, for your lordships will easily remember, 
and indeed it has recently come a good deal under discus¬ 
sion, that where there are libellous publications of any spe¬ 
cific matters, whether alone, or connected with others of a 
more vague description—where, in short, either the whole 
or any part of the charge is of so precise a nature that an 
answer may be given—it is necessary, before the application 
can be complied with, that those matters should be denied on 
the oath of the applicant. But even if there be no specific 
matter in the publication now in question before the Court; 
supposing it to be a case of a general and strictly political 
nature—of an attack on the Church and State—supposing it 
to be the case of a different, nay, of an opposite description 
to that of the paper now accused—for argument’s sake I 
will suppose it to be any one of those publications which 
have been lately under the consideration of your lordships, 
and against which first a verdict, and then judgment have 
passed, so that no man can now be suffered to deny their 
libellous nature—still I say that my learned friend, who ob 
tained this. Rule, must, before be can make it absolute, shew 
a single instance in which your lordships have allowed such 
a libel to be prosecuted in this extraordinary manner, by In¬ 
formation. It may be prosecuted ex officio by the law 
officers of the Crown, or it may be indicted by an indivi¬ 
dual; but it cannot be prosecuted in this unheard-of man¬ 
ner, by a person unknown to the Court, and who, for any¬ 
thing the Court can know, may have no existence. If it 
may, then may any person come forward as a prosecutor; 
any gentleman at the bar, who chances to be unoccupied, 
may rise in his place and move ; he will only have to say, 
“ I call on your lordships to put in motion the process of 
this Court; a libel has been published, and I call on you to 
grant me this application.” But I think the Court would 
exercise its discretion before it interposed to grant a Crimi¬ 
nal Information in such a case, I say it is a mere novelty for 
the party who makes this application to be unknown to the 
Court, and I will defy my learned friend to shew a single in¬ 
stance of the kind ; at any rate, there is no one to be found 
since the statute of William and Mary was passed for regu¬ 
lating proceedings of this kind. It is unnecessary for me to 

waste the time of the Court in shewing the consequence of 

your lordships granting this Information. If a person may 
come forward and apply, putting himself in the office of p"b 
lie prosecutor (an office unknown in our law), what would 
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happen ? Why, any gentleman at the bar, without retainer, 
authority, or instructions—any young amateur in prosecu¬ 
tions—might rise up and say, “ I am to move for a Rule to 
shew cause why a Criminal Information should not be filed 
against A. B.” and he would obtain it without more ado j 
nay, the process of the Court would immediately after issue, 
provided he only complied with the statutory condition of 
entering into a recognizance for L.20, which, indeed, any 
one might do for him. I say, if your lordships acquiesce in 
the present application ; if the Information is granted to my 
friend Mr. Scarlett; I can see no reason why it should not 
be granted to any other gentleman at the bar. My lords, I 
am exceedingly unwilling to enter into the particular merits 
of this case ; but I think I can satisfy your lordships that, 
independent of the preliminary objection which 1 have taken, 
this Court cannot interpose to relieve the parties in the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of this case ; supposing those parties 
to be the Durham clergy ; but that it will leave them to their 
proper and ordinary course of proceeding by Indictment. 
I think I could satisfy your lordships that there is no ground 
for this Court’s interposing, by shortly adverting to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case ; but it would be an unpleasant dis¬ 
cussion, as it respects the character of individuals, members 
of an ecclesiastical body of great note, which is justly vene¬ 
rated in this country. I say, my lords, I am extremely 
unwilling to be dragged into the details connected with this 
case, unless 1 am told that it is necessary by your lordships 
disposing of this preliminary objection. 

The Judges consulted for several minutes and while they 
were deliberating, 

Mr. Brougham said, perhaps your lordships will allow 
me to refer you to a case ; it is the only one that I can refer 
you to ; for, as I said before, this is the first time that an 
attempt of the sort has been made; I allude to the King t>. 
Phillips, in 4th Burr., 2009. That was a case in which the 
then Attorney-general, in his place in Court, moved for a 
Rule to shew cause why a Criminal Information should not 
be filed, and the Court said, “ for whom do you apply ?” 

The Lord Chief Justice. —Was that a case of public 
or private libel ? That was a libel upon a private individual, 
was it not, Mr. Brougham ? 

Mr. Brougham.—I t was not a libel, my lord; it was for 
an offence of a public nature. 

Mr. Carter. It was for a misdemeanor, committed by 
a magistrate in the execution of his office. 
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The Loro Chief Justice. —Ah, it was an offence against 
some particular individual. 

Mr. Brougham. —Yes, my lord, and there the Court 
said, “ for whom do you make this application ?” when the 
Attorney-general immediately said, “ 1 make it on behalf of 
the Crown.” There the Court seemed to have reckoned 
that it was incumbent on them to ascertain who the party 
applying was. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —I think that was very pro¬ 
perly said to the Attorney-general. I recollect something 
of the same kind happening here, when I said, “ for whom 
do you move ?” It was replied, “ I move individuallythere 
the counsel was appearing in the character of any other 
gentleman at the bar; but if he says 1 move as Attorney- 
general, or generally for the Crown, that is the distinction. 

The Judges again consulted for a short time, after which 

The Lord Chief Justice said,—It will not be con¬ 
venient to take the parts separately. 

Mr. Brougham. —Not to take them separately, did your 
lordship say ? 

The Lord Chief Justice. —Yes. 

Mr. Brougham. Then I have further to request your 
lordship’s attention to the very strict manner in which the 
Court has in all instances required an affidavit denying the 
truth of any matters charged, where those matters were 
specific enough to be made the subject of denial by affidavit, 
or where any portion of the matter was so specific as to be 
capable of being denied by affidavit. 

Mr. Justice Bayuey. —If the libel charges a crime on 
an individual, it must be denied; but not if the character of 
the libel is the same, whether it is true or false. 

Mr. Brougham.— 1 apprehend that when a party is charg¬ 
ed with a libel, and that charge consists of any specific fact, 
that fact ought at all events to be denied. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —What is the fact that you 
say ought to be denied ? 

Mr. Brougham. —There are several facts, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —Well, what are they? state 
what they are. 

Mr. Brougham. —The first is that which is alleged res¬ 
pecting the Cathedral church and other churches of the city 
of Durham, namely, that they did not shew the usual mark 
of respect to the royal family; and this resolves itself into a 
charge against the clergy of Durham, that they failed in 
paying the respect due to the royal family, by forbidding 
the bells to be tolled on the demise of one of its most con- 
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siderable branches. That is the charge, and it rests upon a 
fact of such a specific nature, that it might have been made 
the subject of a distinct denial, and, we contend, ought to 
have been denied: if, indeed, after all, this party, namely, 
the clergy of Durham, is the party concerned in the present 
application. 

Mr. Justice Bayley. —In granting a criminal Inform¬ 
ation there must be some fact. The question here is, did 
they pay that mark of respect; and if that fact is not negativ¬ 
ed on the part of the person making this application, that 
will warrant the Court in concluding that the fact is true. 
We may assume that the bell was not tolled: that is a 
matter for the discretion of the Court. 


Mr. Brougham. —I do not mean to deny that it is en¬ 
tirely matter for the discretion of the Court; because this 
whole proceeding is an appeal to its discretionary powers ; 
but it is equally clear that the discretion will now be exer¬ 
cised, as it always has been, soundly, and according to the 
known rules and principles long since established' by the 
Court, and by which its discretion is distinctly limited. One 
of those fixed rules is, that the party applying for a Criminal 
Information shall deny the truth of the charge of which he 
complains. I have already reminded your lordships of this 
principle, and that such an application cannot be granted 
unless the party brings forward his denial in the first instance. 
According to the principles of all the decided cases, it is not 
enough to say that, be the matter true or false, the publica¬ 
tion is libellous, and should be prosecuted. Prosecuted it 
may be, whether true or false, but not in this manner ; the 
merits of the party applying for this extraordinary inter¬ 
ference of the Court are the sole grounds of its interposition 
For example, there is the case of the King v. Bate, on the 
Duke of Richmond’s application, where the matter was much 
discussed ; and the general rule was laid down, that whoever 
be the prosecutor he must deny the truth of all specific 
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Mb. Justicb Bayley. —Then we must look to what was 
the subject of that application ; if a libel is published which 
imputes to a man a crime, ami he will not state by his affa- 
davit that he is innocent of that crime ; in that case the 
Court will say, “ you are not a person to whom wc will give 
relief;” if a man is charged with a crime and he neglects to 
negative that fact by affidavit, that entitles the Court to consi¬ 
der that the fact which is so charged and not negatived, is 
a true fact. Now in this case, here is an imputation of a 
crime, and if the Court is to take the fact to be true, that is 
a ground why the Court should not interfere. But there may 
be a case, (I do not say that there is one) but there may be a 
case where the imputation is not a charge of a crime, ami 
there the fact not being denied may be taken to be true ; still 
the libel may justify this extraordinary mode of proceeding. 

Mb. Brougham. —That is the point at issue, my lord. 
Next I have to submit that all, or almost all this paragraph 
is a charge against a particular body, and that the body 
ought, in applying for this Rule, to have negatived it by affi¬ 
davit. Your lordship will recollect that it is laid down in ail 
the cases, that the highest as well as the lowest parties, with 
the single exception of the Queen-Consort, in applying to 
this Court for an Information, fall equally within the rule, 
namely, that their merits are to enter into the consideration 
of the Court, and that they are bound to remove the imputa¬ 
tion from themselves when they seek this peculiar remedy. 

Mb. Justice Holroyd. —It is not so in every case; 
where a party seeks for the interposition of a court, as 
in the case of a challenge for instance, on account of the 
public safety and public peace, the court does not refuse the 
information upon the motion of the party, though the ap¬ 
plicant be not blameless. 

Mr. Brougham. —Undoubtedly, my lord ; but, never¬ 
theless, l am sure that your lordship will bear me out in the 
assertion, that there never is an application to this Court 
for a Criminal Information on account of a quarrel, in which 
the whole circumstances attending that quarrel are not gone 
into, and the merits of the party making the application 
scrupulously investigated. The party resisting the applica¬ 
tion is allowed to go at large into all the circumstances of 
the offence committed, or alleged to be committed, by the 
party applying; these are always most fully brought before 
the Court in order to show on what ground the applies 1 ’ 1 
stands. In order that the ends of justice may be satisfied, 
a minute investigation of the conduct of both parties is 
entered into by the Court; and though the conduct of t,lC 
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person insulted is no defence in law for the person Insulting 
yet if it has been blame-worthy, it is held an answer to the 
demand made for leave to proceed by information. And now 
I am compelled, however reluctant, to go into the merits of 
this case: and I am forced to seek about in order to ascer¬ 
tain the party with whom I am contending. It is quite 
obvious that it must be some person connected with the 
Cathedral of Durham. 

The Loan Chief Justice. —Certainly it is not the con¬ 
duct of the Cathedral alone; it cannot be applied to them 
alone. 

Mb. Brougham. —When I make use of that expression, 
I mean the clergy of the city—the Cathedral and the city 
together—for undoubtedly it refers to both, though most 
epecially to the Cathedral. It is distinctly sworn in the 
affidavit of the defendant, that these observations referred 
exclusively to the Durham clergy; and that they did not ap¬ 
ply to the clergy of the Church generally ; and I still have 
again to complain, even in this part of the argument, of not 
knowing precisely whom I am contending with; because, 
for any thing I know, it may be the very description of per¬ 
sons mentioned in the preamble of statute, “ those malicious 
and contentious persons who, more of late than in former 
times, have been engaged in prosecutions of this kind.” But 
whoever the persons may be who move in this matter, it is 
plain, at any rate, that the merits of the parties of and con¬ 
cerning whom this charge is made, are directly in issue be¬ 
fore your lordships. Now, in tracing the origin of this dis- 
sention, I have first of all to state, that the altercation in 
which those clergymen and others have been for some time 
past engaged, are such as to justify your lordships in refus¬ 
ing to lend yourselves to their designs; and leaving these 
clerical parties to their remedy by action, or by indictment 
before a grand jury, that you will be justified in refusing 
to grant the request now made. It is sworn by the defend¬ 
ant, that those clergymen have of late, and for some years 
past, taken a very active part, not only in the political dis- 
sentions of the country, but most especially in those locally 
relating to the county and city of Durham. They were all 
on one side, most active agents, who spared no pains to 
render themselves serviceable to one party 5 and not only to 
thwart the designs, but to blacken the character of their 
antagonists. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —This is upon the affidavit 1 
suppose, Mr, Brougham } 
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Mr. Brougham.-— It is in substance upon the affidavit, 
my lord; the facts are set forth there with much particu¬ 
larity, and l shall conic to them immediately. I should 
be sorry now not to enter into the details, since I am forced 
to abandon my preliminary objection. I may add that they 
not only made themselves the most active political agents, 
but that they scrupled at no means of annoyance, and hesi¬ 
tated at no excess of falsehood and malignity in order to 
accomplish their purposes ; their secular, party, factious, 
selfish purposes. I should be sorry to annoy the ears of 
your lordships with a specimen of their vile abuse. 

Mb. Scarlett.—I do not find that in the affidavit. 

Mb. Brougham.—I mean the persons whose conduct I 
have alluded to. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —Who are they? 

Mr. Brougham. —Certain members of the clergy of the 
church of Durham. 

The Lord Chief Justice then read the libel, after which 
he said, ‘ I do not see how it can apply to the clergy of 
Durham only.” 

Mr. Brougham. —I am to submit, my lord, that it does 
apply to the church and clergy of Durham only. We have 
distinctly sworn that it applies to them, and if we had no 
other means of shewing it, I submit that that is the fair con¬ 
struction of the commentaries on their conduct; that it ap¬ 
plies exclusively to them. It is made in the course of remarks 
upon a particular thing done by the Durham clergy, and 
state in the alleged libel to be done by them alone. Un¬ 
doubtedly there are one or two severe expressions ; the word • 
“ brutal” for instance, is used, but the defendant may well 
say to that “non meus hie sermo;” he copied the word from 
an attack made upon many persons, and among others on 
himself, by one of those very clergymen of Durham. In this 
attack the same word “ brutal” is most freely used. The 
passage in the paragraph which says, “ it is such conduct 
that' renders the very name of our Established clergy odious 
till it stinks in the nostrils,” is a strong, a harsh, and (if you 
will) a coarse mode of speech. But, again, it is not the speech 
of the defendant. For it is to be found in the writings 
of a venerable author; who says of a certain body, that they 
are “ as the Auyeai Stabulum, and do stink in the “ nose of 
God and his people.” These expressions are applied by him 
not to such as the defendant or his party, but to higher quar¬ 
ters.—What if they are used to describe a clerical body 
what if that body be this very Cathedral of Durham ? VV mil 
if the writer be one of the body himself ? What if it be their 
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very Bishop, who thus strongly and somewhat coarsely de¬ 
scribes them? 

Mb. Justice Bayley. —What year was that in ? 

Mb. Brougham. — lie was a protestant bishop,—Bishop 
Barnes. It was in the reign of Elizabeth. I only cite his 
lordship’s words to show that those expressions, harsh as they 
may seem to be, which the defendant has used, are not with¬ 
out the warrantry of high authority, upon a parallel occasion. 
Now I have to remind your lordships, not only that the con¬ 
tents of the publication are true, but it has been provoked by 
the conduct of the clergy themselves, who have thought pro¬ 
per to publish pamphlets filled with the most foul and false 
aspersions against this very defendant. One of them has 
written a tract, in which he distinctly terms Mr. Williams, 
if not by name, at least by his designation as Editor of the 
Durham Chronicle, “ a hireling and fulsome panegyrist an 
odius character, doubtless, and worthy of all contempt; but 
not more hateful nor more despicable than the man who 
combines with it in his own person, the part of an hireling 
calumniator ; earning a portion of his hire by fulsome flattery 
to his rich and powerful employer, and working out the 
residue in foul slanders of those who cannot or who will not 
buy him. It is against such persons; it is of and con¬ 
cerning such vocations, the scandal and disgrace of the 
Church, not the establishment itself, that these remarks are 
made ; it is in such conduct, and such characters, that these 
strictures find their justification, generally ; but most of all 
is this defendant entitled thus to express himself, who has 
been made the object of these mercenary attacks. Another 
of the gentlemen with his name, (a Mr. Philpotts) publishes 
a pamphlet, in which he describes Mr. Williams as “ a mi¬ 
serable mercenary who eats the bread of prostitution, and 
panders to the low appetites of those who cannot or who 
dare not cater for their own malignity.” I think that the 
coarseness and virulence with which these observations have 
been made by those reverend gentlemen, will at once be al¬ 
lowed fully to justify the remarks of the defendant in return ; 
and when your lordships see that abuse has been thus ban¬ 
died about on the one side and on the other, in the violence 
ot conflicting secular passions, I trust that you will not lend 
yourselves to the parties whose indecent animosity has drawn 

orth the comments of the defendant, by permitting them to 
come into this Court and seek the protection reserved for 

lose w lose hands are pure, and whose demeanour will bear 
the closest inspection. 
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Nor is it only individuals of the body who have mixed 
themselves with such intemperance in the squabbles of party, 
and forgotten the sacred character which should belong to 
to tlieir station. There was a meeting of the whole clergy 
some time previous to the date of the publication in ques¬ 
tion. It was a meeting—an assembly officially convened, 
and holden at the house of the Archdeacon of the Diocese. 
Your lordships will find that the body of the clergy were 
there convened, upon whose conduct as political men these 
remarks have been made; and at that meeting they thought 
fit to pass a censure in the most unmeasured terms, (amoun¬ 
ting certainly to a breach of privilege) upon a part at least of 
the Parliament—to make an attack upon what passed there, 
charging persons and parties with “ having been guilty in 
the highest places of conduct which would disgrace the low¬ 
est.” If any doubt remains as to whom these observations 
were levelled at, the author of the address, and of the pub¬ 
lication to which I have already referred, in commenting on 
a mistake committed by some one, removes that doubt, for 
he clearly shews that the address referred to what passed in 
the House of Lords. Now I will, before concluding, beg 
leave to give your lordships a sample of the decency and re¬ 
gard for truth which guide those calumniators who are now 
complaining of what thew call false and scandalous libels. 
In the pamphlet to which I first adverted, you will find state¬ 
ments which are not only positively sworn to be as false as 
they are malignant, but some of which are so notoriously 
false, (though not more false than foul, allow me to say) that 
I will venture to say no man, let him be of what political 
description, or of what rank or class he may, can fail to re¬ 
ceive them with extreme disgust. Thus it is positively asser¬ 
ted by one of those reverend partisans, that after the pro¬ 
ceedings in 1806, with respect to the late Queen, she never 
durst go to Court, but that she remained absent from Court 
from 1806 down to 1814, and of course down to the date of 
the proceedings against her—that in consequence of what 
took place in 1806, she remained under a Cloud; whereas, 
it is as notorious as the sun at noon-day, that the very party 
who since persecuted her, insisted on her being received at 
Court, the instant that they got into office in 1807; that it 
was at their instigation she was received at Court, and that 
she constantly attended it afterwards while the late King* 
retained his health; that so far from those ministers being 
able to maintain that the proceedings in 1806 had left Her 
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Majesty under a Cloud, their objection to these proceedings 
was one of the grounds upon which they made her the step¬ 
ping-stone to place and power; and that not satisfied with 
the resolution of 1806 acquiting her of guilt, they made a 
point of revising all that had been done, and entered, as far 
as the strongest words could convey it, their solemn protest 
against all the proceedings which had taken place against her, 
leaving on record their most ample assertion of her inno¬ 
cence. I give you this as a specimen, (for it is only by 
sample that I shall deal with so foul a cargo); it is a speci¬ 
men of the conduct of those clergymen in their secular capa¬ 
city of political agents, in which they have so greatly 
abused the name—the more sacred name that ought to be¬ 
long to them. In another passage of the same pamphlet, 
Her late Majesty is spoken of in terms closely resem¬ 
bling those for which another reverend slanderer is now 
suffering sentence of the law. If there be a squabble be¬ 
tween conflicting parties in a county, as to its local poli¬ 
tics ; and if in the heat of the controversy, the character 
of an individual or body is assailed, let him bring bis action 
in the ordinary manner, or, if he pleases prefer a Bill of In¬ 
dictment. In the present case I submit to your lordships, 
that, independent of the primary objection which I have 
taken, namely, that this is the first time an application of the 
kind has been made without the appearance of the party in 
his own name—independent of the nature of the publication 
to which it refers—I submit that your lordships will not feel 
justified in granting the application which has been made 
without the appearance of the party in his own name; and 
that you will leave those who made it to their ordinary re¬ 
medy by Indictment, seeing that their own conduct has cal¬ 
led forth the strictures of which they complain, and that 
they were the first to slander their neighbour. 
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FOR TIIE 

DEFENDANT, AT THE DURHAM ASSIZES, 
August 9 1822. 


May it please tour Lordship,—Gentlemen of the 
Jury, —My learned friend, the Attorney-general forthe Bi¬ 
shop of Durham, having at considerable length offered to you 
various conjectures as to the line of defence which he supposed 
I should pursue upon this occasion ; having nearly exhaust¬ 
ed every topic which I was not very likely to urge, and ela¬ 
borately traced, with much fancy, all the ground on which 
I could hardly be expected to tread—perhaps it may bo as 
well that I should now, in iny turn, take the liberty of 
stating to you what really is the defendant’s case, and that 
you should know from myself what I do intend to lay before 
you. As my learned friend has indulged in so many re¬ 
marks upon what I shall not say, I may take leave to offer a 
single observation on what he has said; and I think I may 
appeal to any one of you who ever served upon a jury, or 
witnessed a trial, and ask if you ever, before this day, saw a 
public prosecutor who stated his case with so much art and 
ingenuity—wrought up his argument with such pains—wan¬ 
dered into so large a field of declamation or altogether per¬ 
formed his task in so elaborate and eloquent a fashion as the 
Attorney-general has done upon the present occasion. I do 
not blame this course. 1 venture not even to criticise the 
discretion he has exercised in the management of bis cause ; 
and I am far indeed from complaining of it. But I call upon 
you to declare that inference which 1 think you must already 
have drawn in your own minds, and come to that conclu¬ 
sion at which I certainly have arrived—that he felt what a 
labouring case he had—that he was aware how very diff¬ 
erent his situation to-day is from any he ever before knew 
in a prosecution for libel—and that the extraordinary pres¬ 
sure of the difficulties he had to struggle with, drove him, 
to so unusual a course. He has called the defendant “ that 
unhappy man.” Unhappy he will be indeed, but not the only 
unhappy man in this country, if the doctrines laid down by 
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my learned friend are sanctioned by your verdict; for those 
doctrines, I fearlessly tell you, must, if established, inevit¬ 
ably destroy the whole liberties of us all. Not that he has 
ventured to deny the right of discussion generally upon all 
subjects, even upon the present, or to screen from free in¬ 
quiry the foundations of the Established Church, and the 
conduct of its ministers as a body, (which I shall satisfy 
you are not even commented on in ihe publication before 
you). Far from my learned is it to impugn those rights in the 
abstract; nor indeed have I ever yet heard a prosecutor for 
libel—an Attorney-general, (and I have seen a good many 
in my time) whether of our Lord the King or our Lord of 
Durham, who, while in the act of crushing every thing like 
unfettered discussion, did not preface his address to the jury 
with “ God forbid that the fullest inquiry should not be 
allowedbut then the admission had invariably a condition 
following close behind, which entirely retracted the con¬ 
cession—“ provided always the discussion bo carried on 
harmlessly, temperately, calmly”—that is to say, in such a 
manner as to leave the subject untouched, and the reader 
unmoved ; to satisfy the public prosecutor, and to please the 
persons attacked. 


My learned friend has asked if the defendant knows that 
the Church is established by law? He knows it, and so do 
l. the Church is established by law, as the civil <mvern 
ment-as all the institutions of the country are established 
by law, as all the offices under the Crown are established bv 
law, and all who fill them are bv the law protected It 1 
not more established, nor more protected, than those insti- 

nlT!’^ CerS ’ a ,' U , °® lce ; bcilrt:rs > < )f which is recog¬ 
nised and favoured by the law as much as the Church • but 

I.lever yet have heard, and I trust I never shall; leak of 
a do I expect m the lesson which your verdict this day will 
read, to hear, that those officers and office bearers and .11 
those institutions, sacred and secular, and the conduct of all 
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friend, it is fitting that I should claim for this defendant, 
and for all others, the right to question, freely to question, 
not only the conduct of the ministers of the Established 
Church, but even the foundations of the Church itself. It is 
indeed unnecessary for my present purpose, because l shall 
demonstrate that the paper before you does not touch upon 
those points ; but unnecessary though it be, as uiy learned 
friend has defied me, I will follow him to the field, and say, 
that if there is any one of the institutions of the country, 
which more emphatically than all the rest, justifies us in argu¬ 
ing strongly, feeling powerfully, and expressing our senti¬ 
ments as well as urging our reasons with vehemence, it is that 
branch of the state which, because it is sacred, because it bears 
connexion with higher principles than any involved in the mere 
management of worldly concerns, for that very reason, entwi¬ 
nes itself with deeper feelings, and must needs he discussed if 
discussed at all, with more warmth and zeal than any other 
part of our system is fitted to rouse. But if any hierarchy 
in all the world is bound on every principle of consistency 
—if any Church should be forward not only to suffer hut 
provoke discussion, to stand upon that title and challenge 
the most unreserved inquiry,—it is the Protestant Church 
of England ; first, because she has nothing to dread from it ; 
secondly, because she is the very creature of free inquiry— 
the offspring of repeated revolutions—and the most reformed 
of the reformed Churches of Europe. But surely if there is 
any one corner of Protestant Europe where men ought not 
to be rigourously judged in ecclesiastical controversy—where 
a large allowance should be made for the conflict of irrecon¬ 
cilable opinions—where the harshness of jarring tenets 
should be patiently borne, and strong, or even violent lan¬ 
guage, be not too narrowly watched—it is this very realm, in 
which we live under three different ecclesiastical orders, and 
owe allegiance to a sovereign, who, in one of his kingdoms, 
is the head of the Church, acknowledged as such by all men ; 
while, in another, neither he nor any earthly being is allowed 
to assume that name—a realm composed of three great di¬ 
visions, in one of which Prelacy is favoured by law and ap¬ 
proved in practice by an Episcopalian people ; while, in an¬ 
other, it is protected indeed by law, but abjured in practice 
by a nation of sectaries, Catholic and Presbyterian; and, 
in a third, it is abhorred alike by law and in practice, repu¬ 
diated by the whole institutions of the country, scorned am. 
detested by the whole of its inhabitants. Ilis Majesty, al¬ 
most at the time in which I am speaking, is about to make 
a progress through the northern provinces of this island, ac- 
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companied by certain of his chosen counsellors, a portion of 
men who enjoy unenvied, and in an equal degree, the admi¬ 
ration of other countries, and the wonder of their own—and 
there the Prince will see much loyalty, great learning, some 
splendour, the remains of an ancient monarchy, and of the 
institutions which made it flourish. But one thing he will 
not see. Strange as it may seem, and to many who hear me 
incredible, from one end of tbe country to the other he will 
see no such thing as a bishop ; not such a thing is to be found 
from the Tweed to John o’ Groats ; not a mitre; no, nor so 
much as a minor canon, or even a rural dean ; and in all 
the land not one single curate, so entirely rude and barbar¬ 
ous are they in Scotland; in such outer darkness do they 
sit, that they support no cathedrals, maintain no pluralists, 
suffer no non-residence; nay, the poor benighted creatures 
are ignorant even of tithes. Not a sheaf, or a lamb, or a pig, 
or the value of a plough-penny do the hapless mortals render 
from year’s end to year’s end ! Piteous as their lot is, what 
makes it infinitely more touching, is to witness the return of 
good for evil in the demeanour of this wretched race. Under 
all this cruel neglect of their spiritual concerns, they are actu¬ 
ally the most loyal, contented, moral and religious people 
anywhere, perhaps, to be found in the world. Let us hope 
(many, indeed, there are, not afar off, who will with unfeig¬ 
ned devotion pray,) that his Majesty may return safe from 
the dangers of his excursion into such a country—an excur¬ 
sion most perilous to a certain portion of the Church, should 
his royal mind be infected with a taste for cheap establish¬ 
ments, a working clergy, and a pious congregation ! 

But compassion for our brethren in the north has drawn 
me aside from my purpose, which was merely to remind you 
how preposterous it is in a country of which the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal polity is framed upon plans so discordant, and the reli¬ 
gious tenets themselves are so various, to require any very 
measured expressions of men’s opinions, upon questions of 
church government. And if there is any part of England in 
which an ample licence ought more especially to be admitted 
in handling such matters, I say without hesitation it is this 
very Bishopric, where in the 19th century, you live under a 
Palatine Prince, the Lord of Durham ; where the endowment 
of the hierarchy, l may not call it enormous, but I trust I 
shall be permitted without offence to term splendid ; where 
the establishment I dare not whisper proves grinding to the 
people, but I will rather say is an incalculable, an inscruta- 
. e blessing—only it is prodigiously large; showered down 
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habitants under a load of obligation overwhelming by its 
weight. It is in Durham where the Church is endowed with 
a splendour and a power, unknown in monkish times and 
popish countries, and the clergy swarm in every corner, an’ 
it were the patrimony of St. Peter,—it is here where all 
manner of conflicts arc at each moment inevitable between 
the people and the priests, that I feel myself warranted on 
their behalf, and for their protection,—for the sake of 
the Establishment, and as the discreet advocate of that 
Church and that clergy,—for the defence of their very 
existence,—to demand the most unrestrained discussion 
for their title and their actings under it. For them in this 
age, to screen their conduct from investigation is to stand 
self-convicted ; to shrink from the discussion of their title, 
is to confess a flaw; he must be the most shallow, the most 
blind of mortals, who does not at once perceive that if that 
title is protected only by the strong arm of the law, it be¬ 
comes not worth the parchment on which it is engrossed, 
or the wax that dangles to it for a seal. I have hitherto 
all along assumed, that there is nothing impure in the prac¬ 
tice under the system ; I am admitting that ever person 
engaged in its administration does every one act which he 
ought, and which the law expects him to do ; I am suppos¬ 
ing that up to this hour not one unworthy member has en¬ 
tered within its pale; I am even presuming that up to this 
moment not one of those individuals has stept beyond the 
strict line of his sacred functions, or given the slightest of¬ 
fence or annoyance to any human being. I am taking it for 
granted that they all act the part of good shepherds, making 
the welfare of their flock their first care, and only occasion¬ 
ally bethinking them of shearing in order to prevent the too 
luxuriant growth of the fleece proving an encumbrance, or 
to eradicate disease. If, however, those operations be so 
constant that the flock actually live under the knife ; if the 
shepherds are so numerous, and employ so large a troop of 
the watchful and eager animals that attend them (some of 
them too with a cross of the fox, or even the wolf, in their 
breed) can it be wondered at, if the poor creatures thus 
fleeced, and hunted, and barked at, and snapped at, and 
from time to time worried, should now and then bleat, 
dream of preferring the rot to the shears, and draw in¬ 
vidious, possibly disadvantageous comparisons between the 
wolf without, and the shepherd within the fold—it cannot 
be helped ; it is in the nature of things that suffering should 
beget complaint; but for those who have, caused the pain 
to complain of the outcry and seek to punish it,—for those 
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who have goaded to scourge and to gag, is the meanest of 
all injustice. It is moreover the most pitiful folly for the 
clergy to think of retaining their power, privileges, and en¬ 
ormous wealth, without allowing free vent for complaints 
against abuses in the Establishment and delinquency in its 
members; and in this prosecution they have displayed that 
folly in its supreme degree. I will even put it that there 
has been an attack on the hierarchy itself; I do so for 
argument’s sake only; denying all the while, that any thing 
like such an attack is to be found within the four corners of 
this publication. But suppose it had been otherwise; I 
will shew you the sort of language in which the wisest and 
the best of our countrymen have spoken of that Esta¬ 
blishment. I am about to read a passage in the immortal 
writings of one the greatest men, I may say, indeed, 
the greatest genius, which this country, or Europe, has in 
modern times produced. You shall hear what the learned 
and pious Milton has said of prelacy. He is arguing against 
an episcopalian antagonist whom, from his worldly and un- 
scriptural doctrines, he calls a “ Carnal Textman and it 
singifies not that we may differ widely in opinion with this 
illustrious man ; I only give his words as a sample of the 
licence with which he was permitted to press his argument, 
and which in those times went unpunished :— 

“ That which he imputes as sacrilege to his country, 
is the only way left them to puige that abominable sa¬ 
crilege out of the land, which none but the Prelates are 
guilty of; who for the discharge of one single duty re¬ 
ceive and keep that which might be enough to satisfy 
the labours of many painful Ministers better deserving 
than themselves,—who possess huge benefices for lazy 
performances, great promotions only for the exercise of a 
cruel disgospelling jurisdiction,—who engross many Plur¬ 
alities under a Non-resident and slubbering dispatch of 
souls,—who let hundreds of parishes famish in one Diocess, 
while they the Prelates are mute, and yet enjoy that wealth 
that would furnish all those dark places with able supply : 
an “ V et eat and yet they live at the rate of Earls, and 

se away all the faithful shep- 
in a dearth of spiritual food, 
her dearest treasure, and send- 
> hell, while they feast and riot 
Curates, consuming and pur- 
eir foundation is allowed and 


yev uoaru up ; they who clue 
herds of the flock, and bring 
robbing thereby the Church of 
ing herds of souls starvelling tc 
upon the labours of hireling 
Joining even that which by th 
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from which mortal engagement we shall never be free, till 
we have totally removed with one labour, as one individual 
thing, prelatyand sacrilege.” “ Thus have ye heard, readers,” 
(he continues, after some advice to the Sovereign, to check 
the usurpations of the Hierarchy) “ how many shifts and 
wiles the Prelates have invented to save their ill-got booty. 
And if it be true, as in Scripture it is foretold, that pride 
and covetousness are the sure marks of those false prophets 
which are to come, then boldly conclude these to be as great 
seducers as any of the latter times. For between this and 
the judgment day do not look for any arch-deceivers, who in 
spite of reformation will use more craft, or less shame to de¬ 
fend their love of the world and their ambition, than these 
Prelates have done.”* 

If Mr. Williams had dared to publish the tithe part of 
what I have just read ; if any thing in sentiment or in lan¬ 
guage approaching to it were to be found in his paper, I 
should not stand before you with the confidence which I now 
feel; but what he has published forms a direct contrast to 
the doctrines. contained in this passage. Nor is such lan¬ 
guage confined to the times in which Milton lived, or to a 
period of convulsion when prelacy was in danger. I will 
shew you that in tranquil, episcopal times, when the Church 
existed peacefully and securely as by law established, some 
of its most distinguished members, who have aided to its 
stability as well as its fame, by the authority of their learn¬ 
ing and the purity of their lives, the fathers and brightest 
ornaments of that Church, have used expressions nearly as 
free as those which I have cited from Milton, and tenfold 
stronger than any thing attributed to the defendant. I will 
read you a passage from Bishop Burnet, one of those Whig 
founders of the Constitution, whom the Attorney-general 
has so lavishly praised. He says, 

“ I have lamented during my whole life that I saw so 
little true zeal among our clergy ; I saw much of it in the 
clergy of the Church of Rome, though it is both ill-directed 
and ill-conducted; I saw much zeal, likewise, throughout 
the foreign churches.” 

Now comparisons are hateful to a proverb; and it is for 
making a comparison that the defendant is to-day prosecu¬ 
ted ; for his words can have no application to the Church 
generally, except in the way of comparison. And with 
whom does the venerable Bishop here compare the clergy ? 
Why, with Antichrist,—with the Church of Rome—cast¬ 
ing the balance in her favour—giving the advantage to our 
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ghostly adversary. Next conics he to give the Dissenters the 
preference over our own clergy:—a still more invidious topic; 
for it is one of the laws which govern theological controversy 
almost as regularly as gravitation governs the universe, that 
the mutual rancour of conflicting sects is inversely as their 
distance from each other ; and with such hatred do they re¬ 
gard those who are separated by the slightest shade of opi¬ 
nion, that your true intolerant priest abhors a pious sectary 
far more devoutly than a blasphemer or an atheist: yet to 
the sectary also does the good Bishop give a decided pre¬ 
ference :— 


“ The dissenters have a great deal (that is of zeal) among 
them, but I must own that the main body of our clergy has 
always appeared dead and lifeless to me; and instead of 
animating one another, thay seem rather to lay one another 
asleep.”—“ I say it with great regret,” (adds the Bishop) 
“ I have observed the clergy in all the places through which 
I have travelled, Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists and Dissen¬ 


ters ; but of them all, our clergy is much the most remiss 
in their labours in private, and the least severe in their lives. 
And let me say this freely to you, now 1 am out of the reach 
of envy and censure;” (he bequeathed his work to be given 
to the world after his death) “ unless a better spirit possess 
the clergy, arguments and, which is more, laws and autho¬ 
rity will not prove strong enough to preserve the Church.”* 
I will now shew you the opinion of a very learned and vir¬ 
tuous writer, who was much followed in his day, and whose 
book, at that time, formed one of the manuals by which our 
youth were taught the philosophy of morals to prepare them 
for their theological studies, 1 mean Dr. Hartley 

I choose to speak of what falls under the observation of 
all serious attentive persons in the kingdom. The superior 
clergy are in general ambitious, and eager in the pursuit of 
riches—flatterers of the great, and subservient to party in¬ 
terest—negligent of their own particular charges, and also of 
the inferior clergy. The inferior clergy imitate their superi- 
ors, and in general take little more care of their parishes 
than barely what is necessary to avoid the censure of the 
law; and the clergy of all ranks are in general either igno- 
rant, or if they do apply, it is rather to‘profane learning, to 
philosophical or political matters, than in the study of the 
enptures, of the oriental languages, and the Fathers. I sav 
his is m general the case; that is, far the greater part of the 
clergy of all ranks in the kingdom are of this kind.” 
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I here must state that the passage I have just read is very 
far from meeting my approval, any more than it speaks the 
defendant’s sentiments, and especially in its strictures upon 
the inferior clergy ; for certainly it is impossible to praise 
too highly those pious and useful men, the resident, working 
parish priests of this country. I speak not of the dignita¬ 
ries, the pluralists and sinecurists, but of men neither poss¬ 
essing the higher preferments of the Church, nor placed in 
that situation of expectancy so dangerous to virtue; the 
hard-working, and l fear too often hard living, resident 
clergy of this kingdom, who are an ornament to their sta¬ 
tion, and who richly deserve that which in too many 
instances is almost all the reward they receive, the gratitude 
and veneration of the people committed to their care. But 
I read this passage from Dr. Hartley, not as a precedent fol¬ 
lowed by the defendant; for he has said nothing approach¬ 
ing to it—not as propounding doctrine authorised by the 
fact, or which in reasoning he approves—but only for the 
purpose of shewing to what lengths such discussion of 
ecclesiastical abuses, (which, it seems, we are now, for the 
first time, to hold our peace about) was carried near a cen¬ 
tury ago, when the freedom of speech, now to be stilled as 
licentiousness, went not only unpunished, but unquestioned 
and unblanied. To take a much later period, 1 hold in my 
hand an attack upon the hierarchy by one of their own body 
—a respectable and beneficed clergyman in the sister County 
Palatine of Chester, who undertook to defend the Chris¬ 
tian religion, itself the basis, 1 presume I may venture to 
call it, of the Church, against Thomas Paine. In the course 
of so pious a work, which he conducted most elaborately, as 
you may perceive by the size of this volume, he inveighs in 
almost every page against the abuses of the Establishment, hut 
in language which I am very far from adopting. In one 
passage is the following energetic, and, 1 may add, somewhat 
violent invective, which I will read, that you may see how a 
man, unwearied in the care of souls, and so zealous a Chris¬ 
tian that he is in the act of confuting infidels and putting 
scoffers to silence, may yet, in the very course of defending 
the Church and its faith, use language, any one word of 
which, if uttered by the defendant, would make my learned 
friend shudder at the licence of the modern press upon sacred 
subjects. 

“ We readily grant, therefore, you see, my countrymen, 
that the corruptions of Christianity shall be purged and done 
away ; and we are persuaded the wickedness of Christians 
so called, the lukewarmness of Jrofessrv-*. smV "w^.ws'fcd 
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attacks of infidels upon the Gospel, shall all, under the guid¬ 
ance of infinite wisdom, contribute to accomplish this end.” 

I have read this sentence to shew you the spirit of piety 
in which the work is composed; now see what follows : 

“ The lofty looks of lordly Prelates shall be brought low; 
the supercilious airs of downy Doctors and perjured Plura- 
lists shall be humbled; the horrible sacrilege of Non-resi¬ 
dents, who shear the fleece, and leave the flock thus despoil¬ 
ed to the charge of uninterested hirelings that care not for 
them, shall be avenged on their impious heads. Intemper¬ 
ate Priests, avaricious Clerks, and buckish Parsons, those 
curses of Christendom, shall be confounded. All secular 
hierarchies in the Church shall be tumbled into ruin; 
lukewarm Formalists of every denomination, shall call to the 
rocks and mountains to hide them from the wrath of the 
Lamb.” 

This is the language—these are the lively descriptions— 
these the warm, and I will not hestitate to say, exaggerated 
pictures which those reverend authors present of themselves; 
these are the testimonies which they beat to the merits of 
one another; these are opinions coming, not from the enemy 
without, but from the true, zealous, and even intemperate 
friend within. And can it be matter of wonder that laymen 
should sometimes raise their voices tuned to the discords of 
the sacred choir ? And are they to be punished for what 
secures to clergymen followers, veneration, and—prefer¬ 
ment? But I deny that Mr. Williams is of the number of 
followers ; I deny that he has taken a leaf or a line out of 
such books; I deny that there is any sentiment of this cast, 
or any expression approaching to those of Dr. Simpson, in 
the publication before you. But I do contend that if the 
real friends of the Church, if its own members, can safely 
indulge, in such language it is ten thousand times more lawful 
for a layman, like the defendant, to make the harmless ob¬ 
servations which he has published, and in which I defy any 
man to shew me one expression hostile to our ecclesiastical 
establishment. 

[Mr. Brougham then read the following passage from the 
libel:] 

“We know not whether any actual orders were issued to 
prevent this customary sign of mourning ; but the omission 
plainly indicates the kind of spirit which predominates among 
our clergy. Yet these men profess to be followers of Jesus 
Christ, to walk in his footsteps, to teach his precepts, to 
inculcate his spirit, to promote harmony, charity, and Chris- 
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That you may understand the meaning of this passage, it 
is necessary for me to set before you, the picture my learned 
friend was pleased to draw of the clergy of the Diocese of 
Durham, and I shall recall it to your minds almost in his 
own words. According to him they stand in a peculiarly 
unfortunate situation ; they are, in truth, the most injured 
of men. They all, it seems, entertained the same generous 
sentiments with the rest of their countrymen, though they 
did not express them in the old, free, English manner, by 
openly condemning the proceedings against the late Queen; 
and after the course of unexampled injustice against which 
she victoriously struggled had been followed by the needless 
infliction of inhuman torture, to undermine a frame whose 
spirit no open hostility could daunt, and extinguish a life so 
long embittered by the same foul arts—after that great 
Princess had ceased to harass her enemies (if I may be al¬ 
lowed thus to speak, applying, as they did, by the perver¬ 
sion of all language, those names to the victim which belong 
to the tormentor)—after her glorious but unhappy life had 
closed, and that Princely head was at last laid low by death, 
which, living, all oppression had only the more illustriously 
exalted—the venerable the Clergy of Durham, I am now 
told for the first time, though less forward in giving vent 
to their feelings than the rest of their fellow-citizens—though 
not so vehement in their indignation at the matchless and 
unmanly persecution of the Queen,—though not so unbrid¬ 
led in their joy at her immortal triumph, nor so loud in 
their lamentations over her mournful and untimely end— 
did, nevertheless, in reality, all the while, deeply sympa¬ 
thise with her sufferings, in the bottom of their reverend 
hearts ! When all the resources of the most ingenious cru¬ 
elty hurried her to a fate without parallel—if not so clamo¬ 
rous as others, they did not feel the least of all the members 
of the community—their grief was in trutii too deep for ut¬ 
terance—sorrow clung round their bosoms, weighed upon 
their tongues, stifled every sound—and, when all the rest of 
mankind, of all sects and of all nations, freely gave vent to 
the feelings of our common nature, theib silence, the con¬ 
trast which they displayed to the rest of their species pro¬ 
ceeded from the greater depth of their affliction ; they said 
the less because they felt the more!—Oh ! talk of hypocrisy 
after this ! Most consummate of all the hypocrites ! After 
instructing your chosen, official advocate to stand forward 
with such a defence—such an exposition of your motives— 
to dare utter the word hypocrisy, and complain of those 
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sense, and outrage the feelings of the whole human race ! 
If you were hypocrites before, you were downright, frank, 
honest hypocrites to what you have now made yourselves— 
and surely, for all you have ever done, or ever been charged 
with, your worst enemies must be satiated with the humi¬ 
liation of this day, its just atonement, and ample retri¬ 
bution ! 

If Mr. Williams had known the hundredth part of this at 
the time of Her Majesty’s demise—if he had descried the 
least twinkling of the light which has now broke upon us, 
as to the real motives of their actions—I am sure this cause 
would never have been tried; because to have made any one 
of his strictures upon their conduct, would have been not 
only an act of the blackest injustice,—it would have been 
perfectly senseless. But can he be blamed for his ignorance, 
when such pains were taken to keep him in the dark ? Can 
it be wondered at that he was led astray, when he had only 
so false a guide to their motives as their conduct, unexplain¬ 
ed, afforded ? When they were so anxious to mislead, by 
facts and deeds, is his mistake to be so severely criticised ? 
Had he known the real truth, he must have fraternised with 
them ; embraced them cordially; looked up with admiration 
to their superior sensibility ; admitted that he who feels 
most, by an eternal lavv of our nature, is least disposed to 
express his feelings; and lamented that, his own zeal was 
less glowing than theirs ; but ignorant and misguided as he 
was, it is no great marvel that he did not rightly know the 
real history of their conduct, until about three-quarters of 
an hour ago, when the truth burst in upon us, that all the 
while they were generously attached to the cause of weak¬ 
ness and misfortune; 

Gentlemen, if the country, as well as Mr. Williams, has 
been all along so deceived, it must be admitted that it is not 
from the probabilities of the case. Judging before-hand, no 
doubt, any one must have expected the Durham clergy, of 
all men, to feel exactly as they are now, for the first, time, 
ascertained to have felt. They are Christians; outwardly at 
least, they profess the gospel of charity and peace; they be¬ 
held oppression in its foulest shape ; malignity and all un- 
charitableness putting on their most hideous forms ; mea¬ 
sures pursued to gratify prejudices in a particular quarter, 
in defience of the wishes of the people, and the declared opi¬ 
nions of the soundest judges of each party ; and all with the 
certain tendency to plunge the nation in civil discord. If 
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and of civil war, to express displeasure at such perilous 
doings, no man could have charged them with political med¬ 
dling ; and when they beheld truth and innocence triumph 
over power, they might as Christain ministers calling to mind 
the original of their own Church, have indulged without 
offence in some little appearance of gladness; a calm, placid 
satisfaction, on so happy an event, would not have been un¬ 
becoming their sacred station. When they found that her 
sufferings were to have no end ;*that new pain3 were in¬ 
flicted in revenge for her escape from distraction, and new 
tortures devised to exhaust the vital powers of her whom 
open lawless violence had failed to subdue—we might 
have expected some slight manifestation of disapproval 
from holy men who, professing to inculcate loving-kind¬ 
ness, tender-mercy, and good will to all, offer up their 
daily prayers for those who are desolate and oppressed. 
When at last the scene closed, and there was an end of that 
persecution which death alone could stay; but when not 
even her unhappy fate could glut the revenge of her enemies ; 
and they who had harassed her to death now exhausted their 
malice ill reviling the memory of their victim; if among 
them had been found, during her life, some miscreant under 
the garb of a Priest, who, to pay his court to power, had 
joined in trampling upon the defenceless; even such a one, 
bare he the form of a man, with a man’s heart throbbing in 
his bosom, might have felt even his fawning, sordid, calcu¬ 
lating malignity assuaged by the hand of death ; even he 
might have left the tomb to close upon the sufferings of the 
victim. All probability certainly favoured the supposition 
that the clergy of Durham would not take part against the 
injured, because the oppressor was powerful ; and that 
the prospect of emolument would not make them witness 
with dry eyes and hardened hearts the close of a life which 
they had contributed to embitter and destroy. But I am 
compelled to say that their whole conduct has falsified those 
expectations. They sided openly, strenuously, forwardly, 
officiously, with power, in the oppression of a woman, whose 
wrongs this day they for the first time pretend to bewail in 
their attempt to cozen you out of a verdict, behind which they 
may skulk from the inquiring eyes of the people. Silent 
and subdued in their tone as they were on the demise of the 
unhappy Queen, they could make every bell in all their 
chimes peal when gain was to be expected by flattering pre¬ 
sent greatness. Then they could send up aadresses, flock to 
public meetings, and load the press with their libels, and 
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brim the measure of their adulation to the reigning monarch, 
Head of the Church and Dispenser of its Patronage. 

In this contrast originated the Defendants feelings, and 
hence the strictures which form the subject of these proceed¬ 
ings. I say the publication refers exclusively to the clergy 
of this city and its suburbs, and especially to such parts of 
that clergy as were concerned in the act of disrespeet towards 
her late Majesty, which forms the subject of the alleged 
libel; but I deny that it has any reference whatever to the 
rest of the clergy, or evinces any designs hostile either 
to the stability of the Church, or the general character and 
conduct of its ministers. My learned friend has said that 
Mr. Williams had probably been bred a sectary, and retained 
sectarian prejudices. No argument is necessary to refute 
this supposition. The passage which has been read to you 
carries with it the conviction that he is no sectary, and 
entertains no schismatical views against the Church; for 
there is a more severe attack upon the sectaries themselves, 
than upon the clergy of Durham. No man can have the least 
hesitation in saying, that the sentiments breathed in it are 
any thing but those of a sectary. For myself, I am far from 
approving the contemptuous terms in which he has expressed 
himself of those who dissent from the Establishment ; and I 
think he has not spoken of them -in the tone of decent res¬ 
pect that should be observed to so many worthy persons, who, 
though they differ from the Church, differ from it on the 
most conscientious grounds, This is the only part of the 
publication of which I cannot entirely approve, but it is not 
for this that he is prosecuted. Then, what is the meaning 
of the obnoxious remarks ? Are th ey directed against the 
Establishment ? Are they meant to shake or degrade it ? I 
say that no man who reads them can entertain a moment’s 
doubt in his mind, that they were excited by the conduct of 
certain individuals, and the use which he makes of that 
particular conduct, the inference which he draws from it, is 
not invective against the Establishment, but a regret that it 
should by such conduct be lowered. H e says no more than 
this:—“These are the men who do the mischief; ignorant and 
wild fanatics are crowding the tabernacles, whilst the Church 
is deserted,” and he traces, not with exultation but with 
sorrow, the cause of the desertion of the Church, and the 
increase of conventicles. “Here,” says he, “I have a fact 
which accounts for the clergy sinking in the estimation of 
the community, and I hold up this mirror, not to excite 
hostility towards the 
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to reclaim those particular persons who are the disgrace and 
danger of the Establishment, instead of being, as they ought, 
its support and its ornament.” He holds up to them 
that mirror in which they may see their own individual 
misconduct, 'and calculate its inevitable effects upon the 
security and honour of the Establishment which they dis¬ 
grace. This is no lawyer-like gloss upon the passage- 
no special pleading construction, or far-fetched refinement 
of explanation—I give the plain and obvious sense which 
every man of ordinary understanding must affix to it. If 
you say that such an one disgraces his profession, or that 
he is a scandal to the cloth he wears, (a common form of 
speech, and one never more in men’s mouths than within the 
last fortnight, when things have happened to extort an uni¬ 
versal expression of pain, sorrow, and shame), do you mean 
by such lamentations to undermine the Establishment? In 
saying that the purity of the cloth is defiled by individual 
misconduct, it is clear that you cast no imputation on the 
cloth generaly ; for an impure person could not contaminate 
a defiled cloth. Just so has the defendant expressed himself, 
and in this light 1 will put his case to you. If lie had thought 
that the whole Establishment was bad ; that all its ministers 
were time-servers, who, like the spaniel, would crouch and 
lick the hand that fed it, but snarl and bite at one which 
had nothing to bestow—fawning upon rich and liberal patrons, 
and slandering all that were too proud or too poor to bribe 
them; if he had painted the Church as founded upon impos¬ 
ture, reared in time-serving, cemented by sordid interest, 
and crowned with spite, and insolence, and pride—to have 
said that the Durham clergy disgraced such a hierarchy, 
would have been not only gross inconsistency, but stark non¬ 
sense. lie must rather have said that they were worthy 
members of a base and grovelling establishment—that the 
church was as bad as its ministers—and that it was hard to 
say whether they more fouled it or were defiled by it. Hut 
he has said nothing that can bring into jeopardy or discredit 
an institution which every one wishes to keep pure, and 
which has nothing to dread so much as the follies and crimes 
of its supporters. 

Gentlemen, you have to-day a great task conimitcd to your 
hands. This is not the age—the spirit of the times is not 
such—as to make it safe, either for the country or for the 
Government, or for the Church itself, to veil its mysteries 
in secrecy ; to plant in the porch of the temple a Prosecutor 
brandishing his flaming sword, the Process of the Law, to 
prevent the prying eyes of mankind from wandering over the 
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structure. These are times when men will inquire, and the 
day most fatal to the Established Church, the blackest that 
ever dawned upon its ministers, will be that which consigns 
this defendant, for these remarks, to the horrors of a gaol, 
which its false friends, the chosen objects of such lavish 
favour, have far more richly deserved. I agree with my 
learned friend, that the Church of England has nothing to 
dread from external violence. Built upon a rock, and lifting 
its head towards another world, it aspires to an imperishable 
existence, and defies any force that may rage from without. 
But let it beware of the corruption engendered within and 
beneath its massive walls; and let all its well-wishers—all 
who, whether for religious or political interests, desire its 
lasting stability—beware how they give encouragement, by 
giving shelter, to the vermin bred in that corruption, who 
“ stink and sting !’ against the hand that would brush the 
rottenness away. My learned friend has sympathised with 
the priesthood, and innocently enough lamented that they 
possess not the power of defending themselves through 
the public press. Let him be consoled ; they are not so 
very defenceless—they are not so entirely destitute of the 
aid of the press as through him they have represented them¬ 
selves to be. They have largely used that press (I wish I 
could say “ as not abusing it,”) and against some persons 
very near me,—I mean especially against the defendant, 
whom they have scurrilously and foully libelled through that 
great vehicle of public instruction, over which, for the first 
time, among the other novelties of the day, I now hear they 
have no controul. Not that they wound deeply or injure 
much ; but that is no fault of theirs—without hurting, they 
give trouble and discomfort. The insect brought into life 
by corruption, and nestled in filth, though its flight be 
lowly and its sting puny, can swarm and buzz, and ir¬ 
ritate the skin and offend the nostril, and altogether give 
nearly as much annoyance as the wasp, whose nobler 
nature it aspires to emulate. These reverend slanderers— 
these pious backbiters—devoid of force to wield the sword, 
snatch the dagger, and destitute of wit to point or to barb 
it, and make it rankle in the wound, steep it in venom to 
make it fester in the scratch. The much venerated person¬ 
ages whose harmless and unprotected state is now deplored, 
have been the wholesale dealers in calumny, as well as largest 
consumers of the base article—the especial promoters of that 
vile traffic, of late the disgrace of the country—both furnish¬ 
ing a constant demand for the slanders by which the press is 
polluted, and prostituting themselves to pander for the appe- 
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tites of others; and now they come to demand protection from 
retaliation, and shelter from just exposure; and to screen 
themselves, would have you prohibit all scrutiny of the abuses 
by which they exist, and the mal-practices by which they 
disgrace their calling. After abusing and well nigh disman¬ 
tling, for their own despicable purposes, the great engine of 
instruction, they would have you annihilate all that they 
have left of it, to secure their escape. They have the incre¬ 
dible assurance to expect that au English jury will conspire 
with them in this wicked design. They expect in vain ! If 
all existing institutions and all public functionaries must 
henceforth be sacred from question among the people; if, at 
length, the free press of this country, and with it the free¬ 
dom itself, is to be destroyed—at least let not the heavy 
blow fall from your hands. Leave it to some profligate 
tyrant; leave it to a mercenary and effeminate Parliament 
—a hireling Army, degraded by the lash, and the readier 
instrument for enslaving its country ; leave it to a pampered 
House of Lords—a venal House of Commons—some vulgar 
minion, servant-of-all-work to an insolent Court—some un¬ 
principled soldier, unknown, thank God ! in our times, 
combining the talents of a usurper with the fame of a cap¬ 
tain ; leave to such desperate hands, and such fit tools, so 
horrid a work ! But you, an English jury, parent of the press, 
yet supported by it, and doomed to perish the instant its 
health and strength are gone—lift not you against it an un¬ 
natural hand. Prove to us that our rights are safe in your 
keeping; but maintain, above all things, the stability of 
our institutions, by well-guarding their corner-stone. De¬ 
fend the Church from her worst enemies, who, to hide their 
own misdeeds, would veil her solid foundations in darkness; 
and proclaim to them by your verdict of acquittal, that hence¬ 
forward, as heretofore, all the recesses of the sancturry must 
be visited by the continual light of day, and by that light all 
its abuses be explored ! 

( After the learned Judge had summed up to the Jury, they 
retired, and remained inclosed for above five hours. They 
then returned the following special verdict, viz.:—“ Guilty 
of so much of the matter in the first count as charges libel 
upon the Clergy residing in and near the City of Durham, 
and the suburbs thereof, and as to the rest of the first count, 
and the other counts of the Information, Not Guilty.”] 
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In Michaelmas Term following. 

Not. 1822. 

Mr. Scarlett moved for judgment on this defendant, 
who was found guilty at the last assizes for the County of 
Durham, on a Criminal Information granted by this Court, 
for a libel. 

The Lord Chief Justice. Mr. Brougham moves in ar¬ 
rest of judgment ? 

Mr. Brougham. Yes, my Lord, and also for a new trial. 

The Lord Chief Justice. Then the defendant is, I pre¬ 
sume, in Court ? 

Mr. Brougham. He has been here, my Lord; but we did 
not in the least expect the case to come on to-day, and I be¬ 
lieve he is gone. I can, at least, move in arrest of judgment, 
and I dare say he will be here before I find it necessary to 
state my grounds for a new trial. 

Mr. Scarlett. I know that the defendant is in town, 
and has been here this morning. As far, therefore, as I am 
concerned, 1 beg to wave any objection to Mr. Brougham’s 
proceeding. 

The Lord Chief Justice. Then Mr. Brougham may 
proceed. You move first for a new trial ? 

Mu. Brougham. No, first in arrest of judgment ; and 
then I shall shew my grounds for thinking that a new trial 
ought to be granted. 

Mr. Justice Best then read Mr. Baron Wood’s report of 
the trial. The learned Judge had stated the verdict to be—“ 
Guilty on the second count of the information.” 

Mr. Brougham said he should first draw the attention of 
the Court to the record, and shew that it was so defective 
that no judgment could be pronounced upon it. This would 
appear on more particularly comparing the verdict with the 
Information. 

Mr. Justice Bayley. The verdict is entered upon the 
second count of the Information. 

Mr. Brougham. No, iny Lord ; it is on the first count, 
and is in these words—“ Guilty of a libel on the Clergy re¬ 
siding in and near the City of Durham, and the suburbs 
thereof.” 

Mr. Scarlett. No, it is on the learned Judge’s notes. 

Mr. Brougham begged to refer to the record. 

Mr. Justice Bayley accordingly looked at the record. 
I he endorsement on the postea corresponded with the learned 
Judge s notes, but the record itself was in these words— 

G 1 
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“Anti the jurors aforesaid say that he,-the said defendant, i* 
guilty of so much of the first count as charges a libel on the 
Clergy residing in and near the City of Durham, and the 
suburbs thereof—and as to the rest of the first count ami 
the other counts of the Information, he is not guilty.” 

Mr. Brougham proceeded. He would now draw the 
attention of the Court to the first couut in the Information, 
tiie only one to which he should have occasion to revert, a* 
the defendant was acquitted on all the others. This count, 
charged him with “ printing and publishing a libel, of am! 
concerning the United Church <f England and Ireland, and 
of and concerning the Clergy of that Church, and the Clergy 
residing in and near the City of Durham and the suburb- 
thereof j” not repeating the words “ of and concerning,” br. 
fore the words “the Clergy residing in and near the City i, 
Durham.” 

Mr. Scarlett asserted, that the words “ of and concm: 
ing“ were in his copy of the Information. 

Mr. Justice Baylby read the passage from the record, 
which proved that Mr. Brougham was correct. 

Mr. Scarlet r. It was so in fny copy, 1 was equally 
confident with you. 

Mr.-Brougham. Yes; but there was this difference— 
you were confident and wrong ; I was confident and right, 
The difference was merely between a well-founded ob: crea¬ 
tion, and one that had no foundation at all. I only mention 
this to prevent any further interruptions, of which 1 luvr 
had two already. The learned Counsel then proceeded to 
take two objections to the record first, that the count 
charged an offence different from that which the Jury liad 
found; and, second, that the offence of which the Jury had 
found the defendant guilty, supposing it to be tlie same 
with tligt stated, was in itself too vague and uncertain to b'- 
made the foundation of any judgment. And first he would 
contend that the Information charged one offence, and tbc 
Jury had found another. The count set, forth the libel as 
“ of and concerning the United Church of England and In¬ 
land, and of and concerning the Clergy of that Church, and 
the Clergy residing in the City of Durham and the suburbs 
thereof;” and the Jury had found that there was no libel on 
the Uuited Church or the Clergy thereof, but on the cler¬ 
gy of Durham. Now he would contend that, even if the 
words, “ of and concerning” had been repeated, and even 
if the Clergy of Durham were a body distinct from tin- 
body of the United Church—thus putting the case fa* 
stronger than it was for the prosecution—that the des- 
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cription was one entire description, and could not be 
severed. Not only was there no separate count for a libel 
on the Clergy of Durham (the introduction of which would 
have been the easiest thing in the world) but there was not 
even in this count any undivided averment of a libel on them. 
Suppose a libel were charged “ of and concerning A and B 
and suppose A and B were distinct persons, entirely uncon¬ 
nected witli each other, and the Jury found that the libel 


was concerning “ A only, they would find an offence dif¬ 
ferent from that of which they were charged to inquire. 
There was a case not nearly so strong as this, that of “ Lewis 
and Walter,” which had been argued, but which the Court 
had not yet decided, where a similar objection was taken, and 
where the leaning of some, if not all the Judges, seemed 
strongly in favour of the objection. There the defendant was 
charged with a libel “ of and concerning the plaintiff, 
and of and concerning him as an attorney at the 
trial there was no proof of his professional character, 
and the Lord Chief Justice accordingly nonsuited the plain¬ 
tiff, because, though the publication would be a libel on him 
in his personal character, he held the plaintiff bound by his 
ateiment, and that it was one description of one wrong. 
The case cited in argument for the plaintiff of “ Dickens v 
Cogswell,” was clearly inapplicable; for there the averment 
‘ of and concerning the plaintiff as an appraiser and car¬ 
penter was clearly partible: and so the Court seemed to 
regard it. But the present case was far stronger than 
Lewis i v. Walter ; because here, instead of referring to 
two distinct characters of the same person, or two distinct 
individuals like “ A and B,” the Clergy of Durham (if thev 
meant any person at all) were included in the previous dr/ 
cription, “the Clergy of the United Church.” It was astf 
the charge lmd been “ of and concerning a certain commu¬ 
nity, and of and concerning a certain person as a member of 
bat community ; in which case the libel, if any thing would 
he a libel on the community, as the member qua member 
coidd not be severed from it. But here the defendant was 
actually acquitted of libelling the Clergy in general • and 

as a pait of this Clergy; and this without any distinct alle 
gation, or any disable averment. Here he inightadvertto 
«< h “ ne *\ rtdlnt y of the description, which he should make a 
substantive objection, as strengthening that which he was 
now urging; lor even this part of the Church, at best to be 

he rest n T Wa8 6 ° bribed, as, when Severed from 

the rest, to mean nothing. If the description of the Clergy 
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of Durham was explained as referring to some part of the 
“ United Church,” then the acquittal applied to the larger 
included the less; if it was taken independently, then it re¬ 
ferred to no recognised body, and had no meaning at all. 
This brought him to the second objection—that the offence 
charged was altogether uncertain. First, there was nothing 
to define the exact meaning of the word “ Clergy”—nothing 
whatever to limit it to the ministers of the Established 
Church. 

Ms. Justice Bf.st. Arc Dissenters ever called Clergy ) 

Mb. Brougham replied that they were so called in many 
acts of Parliament; among others, in the 48th of George 
III., which in its title purported to be “An Act concern¬ 
ing the Clergy of Scotland.” But if the dissenting prea¬ 
chers were not legally denominated Clergy, and he con¬ 
tended that they were, the Catholic Priests had, unquesti¬ 
onably, a right to the title ; they were so treated in the acts 
of Henry VIII. 5 and they had only to abjure to become at 
once in full orders, and to receive the highest dignities of 
the Church. At this very time there was a Bishop who had 
never taken orders in the Protestant Church, but had merely 
passed from the Romish Church into ours. The term 
“ Clergy” ' therefore, was altogether vague without further 
explanation ; for it was impossible to import that part of 
the description of which the defendant had been acquitted, 
into the other part of which he had been found guilty; on 
the contrary, the opposite finding seemed to negative all con¬ 
nexion between them. Next, what was meant by the term 
“near?” Was it one, or two, or ten, or twenty miles ? 
Each man would reply according to his own ideas of near¬ 
ness, and perhaps no two persons would agree as to the limits 
within which the libelled Clergy resided. The term “ sub¬ 
urbs,” was again ambiguous ; so that here was a further 
latitude of proximity almost running into distance. Here, 
then, the word “ Clergy” was ambiguous ; the class of Clergy 
was ambiguous ; and if the Court could find no meaning in 
what the Jury had found, they would not look for it in 
what they had negatived. And now, leaving these points, 
he would contend that even supposing the clergy of the 
Established Church in the City of Durham to be intended, 
these did not form a body whom the Court meant to protect 
when they granted the Rule. At the time when the Rule 
was argued, the publication was called “ a libel on the Church 
of Englandj” Mr. Scarlett demanded protection for that 
Church ; the Lord Chief Justice three times interrupted the 
argument when proceeding, on the ground that the clergy 
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of Durham were the applicants, by observing, “ this is a libel 
on the Church of England and when he (Mr. Brougham) 
contended that it applied only to the Clergy of Durham, he 
was met by the same answer. Now, he did not believe that 
the Court ever would have granted the Rule had it been ap¬ 
plied for the terms of the verdict, “ for a libel on the clergy 
residing in and near the City of Durham and the suburbs 
thereoffor whenever the Court had thus interfered, it was 
either on behalf of some individual, or some definite body of 
men recognized by the law. Every case cited by Mr. Scar¬ 
lett on that occasion was consistent with this principle. The 
King v. the Justices of Staffordshire was entirely of this 
nature ; for where could be found a more definite body of men 
than those in the commission of the peace for a particular 
county? In the case where application was made against 
certain Justices of Middlesex sitting in Litchfield-street, the 
motion was refused until affidavits were produced shewing 
what particular magistrate sat there, and then the Rule was 
granted. In “the King v. Jerome,” which was a libel on the 
Directors of the East India Company, the Information was 
granted, because the Directors were a distinct body, char¬ 
tered by Act of Parliament, and not like the Counsel at a 
particular bar, or a particular circuit. The ease of “the 
King v. Orme and Nutt,” reported in 1 Lord Raymond, 
486, was also more fully reported as to this particular 
point in 3d Salkcld, 224. 

Mu. Justice Baycey. Third Salkcld is a very ques¬ 
tionable authority ; it is not like the first and second volumes 
of those reports. 

Ma. 13 hough am said he was aware of this, and he would 
not have quoted it had it dilfered from the Report in Lord 
Raymond ; but it was consistent with it, and only carried the 
statement a little further. In Lord Raymond it appeared 
that the libel was on “ certain ladies of London,” which was 
removed by certiorari, because the Recorder stated that lie 
thought himself affected by it, and in, Salkeld it was laid 
down that “ where a writing inveighs against mankind 
in general, or against a particular order of men—as for in¬ 
stance men of the gown—it is no libel; but it must descend 
to particulars and individuals to make it a libel.” In Lord 
Raymond it appeared that more specific averments to point 
out the individuals designed were necessary, and probably 
these were supplied. 

Mu, Justice Bayley. Yes: because you cannot say 
a writing is false and scandalous unless you know to whom 
it applies. 
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Mr. Brougham replied that this was exactly his argu¬ 
ment. He then came to “ The King v. Osborne,” which 
had been cited by Mr. Swanston, a reporter to whose indus¬ 
try and research the profession were greatly indebted, and 
who had searched the MSS. in Lincoln’s Inn Library for his 
materials, in the notes to the case for the Bedford charity, 
which was argued in Chancery in 1818, and where the legal 
relation of the Jews came chiefly in question. This was a 
libel charging that certain Jews who had lately arrived from 
Portugal and lived near Broad-street, had murdered a wo¬ 
man and her child, in consequence of which numbers of per¬ 
sons were assaulted, and terrible riots were excited. It was 
one of those charges on bodies of men of systematic murder 
which were frequently made in dark times to inflame the pas¬ 
sions of their bigotted neighbours, and which called im- 
perously for the interference of courts of justice. In that 
case the Judge seemed to consider the information as im¬ 
proper for a libel; hut regarded it as good for a great mis¬ 
demeanour, which-it was absolutely necessary to repress. 
He had now finished his argument in arrest of judgment and 
hoped that he had shewn enough to induce the Court to 
grant a Rule to shew cause. 

The Lord Chief Jutice intimated that it would be more 
convenient to hear the whole case now. 

Mr. Brougham said lie would proceed very shortly 
to state his grounds for a new trial; and he thought, 
that even if the Court should not see in the variance 
between the Information and the Verdict, sufficient reason 
for arresting the judgment, they would suffer the argu¬ 
ment strongly to incline them to a new trial. If they 
saw that they had granted the Information for one offence, 
and the defendant had been found guilty of another—if he 
had actually been acquitted of that which was urged before 
them, and convicted on a ground hardly, if at all, in the 
contemplation of either side—they would feel disposed to 
submit the case to another jury. The defendant was placed 
in a most unfortunate situation by the course of proceedings; 
for had the Rule been moved for on the ground upon which lie 
was found guilty—had it been specifically applied for solely 
on behalf of the Durham Clergy, the Court would never have 
waved the salutary practice of compelling eaclt Prosecutor to 
show, by his oath, that he came into Court with clean hands. 
Then the defendant would have had the opportunity of show¬ 
ing the offences of which each individual had been guilty, 
and of proving by affidavit the truth of every tittle of his 
charges. At the trial, the Counsel for Mr. Williams were 
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entirely misled by the notice of the record, and by the speech 
of the Prosecutor’s Counsel. The case (as the learned 
judge might testify) proceeded entirely on the question whe¬ 
ther the publication was a libel on the Church of England ? 
and to this point all his (Mr. Brougham’s) reasoning was 
directed, llad he supposed that his client was called on to 
answer for a libel on the Durham Clergy, he would not 
have expended all his strength in showing that it was not 
a libel on the Established Church, lie should not have 
made quotation after quotation from the works of pious men 
to show how that Church had been char, cterizeil; but he 
should have bent all his strength to show that the pa agraph 
contained no libel on the Clergy in and near Durham. On 
that point he had not yet been heard ; of that on which he 
had been heard the defendant was acquitted ; of that on which 
he had not been heard, he was found guilty. Had he been 
duly apprised that this was the pith of tiie Information, and 
applied himself to that point, the jury might have arrived at 
a different conclusion. His next ground for a new trial was, 
that the verdict was against evidence, because the Court 
charged the defendant “ with printing and publishing,” and 
the witnesses for the prosecution expressly proved that Mr. 
Williams was not the printer. 

The Loud Chief Justice asked if the newspaper did 
not purport to be printed by Mr. Williams ? 

Mr. Scarlett said lie had not the particular paper prov¬ 
ed ; but he had another paper which purported to be priuted 
and published by and for the defendant. 

The Lord Chief Justice observed, that at all events, 
the objection might be obviated by applying to the learned 
judge, for leave to amend the verdict by entering it on ano¬ 
ther count for publishing only. 

Mr. Bkouoiiam said, he did not rely on this point, 
though he thought it right to mention it. His next ground 
was the misdirection of the learned judge. And first Mr. 
Baron Wood in his charge told the jury, The Court of 
King’s Bench have been of opinion that this is a libel, and 
a fit subject for prosecution.” Now the first part of this 
direction was incorrect ; the Court had not given opinion 
that it was a libel, but had merely given opinion that it was 
a fit subject for a jury to consider whether it was or was 
not a libel. But if the jury supposed that the ease was 
merely sent to them to execute the opinion of the Court— 

Mr. Justice Bayley.— lie did not tell them that, I sup¬ 
pose ? 

Mr. Brougham. — No ; but they might,infer it. 
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Mb. Justice Bayley. —Did he not tell them what his 
own opinion was ? 

Mb. Brougham. —Yes; and that is another ground for 
a new trial. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —Then almost every judge who 
has tried a case of libel since the Act passed has been in er¬ 
ror ; for it has been the uniform practice for the judge to 
state his opinion, leaving the jury to exercise their own judg¬ 
ment, 

Mr. Brougham. —Undoubtedly; hut he ought not to state 
it as the opinion of the Court, who have only said that it is 
a fit subject for enquiry. 

Mr. Justice Best. —Is it more than saying “ the Grand 
Jury have found a bill ?” 

Mr. Brougham submitted that it was very different; it 
was almost overwhelming the minds of the jury, to tell them 
in effect that if they found the publication not a libel, they 
differed from the highest criminal Court in the kingdom. 
His Lordship also said, “ I am required by law to give you 
my opinion.” Here again he was incorrect; he was not re¬ 
quired, but only authorized to give his opinion, as in other 
cases; and Lord Ellenborough once, in a similar ease having 
inadvertently used the word “ required,” corrected himself, 
and substituted “not required, but it is expected of me.” 

Mr. Justice Bayley. —Do you really think you can 
pvevail on the Court to grant you a new trial, because a 
judge has used the word “ required” instead of “ authoriz¬ 
ed?” He docs not say, I presume, that he is dissatisfied 
with having said so? 

Mr. Brougham. —No ; the report is silent on that sub¬ 
ject; he says nothing either way. The learned judge also 
broadly stated—“ Every publication tending to bring an 
establishment of this country into hatred or contempt is a 
libel.” This was much too wide : it might be in the highest 
degree praiseworthy to bring an establishment into hatred 
and contempt—to show that its abuses must be corrected, 
or even that it must be done away; the propriety or impro¬ 
priety of such attempt would depend on the manner in which 
it was pursued. There were many excellent men who had 
exerted all their powers to abolish some of our establish¬ 
ments ; and who had passed lives of honourable toil for this 
purpose without reproach. That which at one time was use¬ 
ful, might become noxious at another ; and was it not then 
to be brought into hatred and contempt in order to its re¬ 
moval ? The Small Pox Hospital, for example, was of the 
highest utility when it was founded; but after the vaccim 
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inoculation was discovered, it became pernicious ; and Lord 
Ellcnborough intimated that it might be prosecuted as a 
pest-house, unless its baneful effects were prevented : yet 
here was an establishment, chartered by Act of Parliament, 
and at one period among the noblest of our charities. There 
were other establishments which it might be the duty of all 
good men to expose. For instance, the office of third Se¬ 
cretary of State. Was it a crime to show that this esta¬ 
blishment was useless—to cover it with ridicule—to show 
that it was despicable and abominable in the existing state 
of the country ? 

The Loan Chikf Justice.—I am not prepared to say 
that this may be done by publication. There is a place 
where such arguments may be used with freedom. At the 
same time I do not. say that an argumentative discussion of 
the establishment designed to show its inutility would be a 
libel. 

Mr. Brougham. —In that, I entirely agree ; the whole 
distinction lies in the manner, and this distinction the learn¬ 
ed judge never submitted to the jury. 

Mr. Jn stick Best.—Y es ; because he says any publica¬ 
tion tending to bring an establishment into “ contempt,” that 
cannot be by fair discussion. 

Mr. Brougham. —O yes, my Lord. To bring that 
which is pernicious into contempt is the object of all 
discussion, and even ridicule is often a fair weapon. 1 
am sure we should not be now sitting under a reformed 
Church—that “ United Church” of which the Information 
speaks would never have existed—hut for the use for this 
weapon against Popery. These (continued Mr. Broug¬ 
ham) were his grounds for asking a new trial, in ease the 
judgment should not he arrested; but he again submitted, 
on the two points which he first brought to the consider¬ 
ation of the Court, that the record was so inconsistent with 
the finding, and so imperfect in itself, that no judgment 
could be founded upon it. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —You do not mean to say 
that the learned Judge did not leave the question at last to 
the jury ? 

Mr. Brougham.—C ertainly not, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice consulted with the other 
judges for few minutes, and then said, “ You may take a 
Rule to show cause why the judgment should not be arres¬ 
ted; hut we all think that you have laid no ground before 
us for a new trial. The points in arrest of judgment are 
those on which you yourself chiefly rested.” 

u l 
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Mr. Brougham.—I relied on them chiefly, without 
doubt. 

Mr. Scarlett. —My learned friend would rather have 
the verdict he has at present, than any that a new trial 
would give him. 

The Lord Chief Justice. —Will you consent to a new 
trial, then, Mr. Scarlett ? 

Mr. Scarlett said, that as the defendant was in town, it 
would be desirable to know whether the case could come on 
this term. 

The Lord Chief Justice replied, that it was quite im¬ 
possible that it could come on during the present term. 

Mr. Brougham took his Rule to show cause why the 
judgment should not be arrested. 



DISSERTATION 


ON THE 

LAW OF LIBEL AND SLANDER. 


The unsatisfactory state of our Libel Law in almost every 
particular, is brought very strongly into view by the pro¬ 
ceedings in the Durham case ; and it may not be unprofitable 
to the great cause of Law Reform, and above all, to the im¬ 
portant interests of the Liberty of the Press, if we take a 
short view of the Objects towards which that law ought to 
he directed,—the degree and the direction in which it falls 
short of them,—and the Remedies by which it might be 
better enabled to attain them. 

1. The true and legitimate objects of the Law of Libel 
arc, to secure the public peace against inflammatory and 
seditious publications, and to protect private character from 
slander ; without so far hampering the discussion of men’s 
measures and of their public characters as to injure the great 
interests of liberty and good government, or so far removing 
the salutary controul of public opinion from notorious pri¬ 
vate vices, as to bestow impunity upon ostentatious im¬ 
morality. These objects never can be accomplished as re¬ 
gards public libels unless there are certain protections 
thrown round tho=e who discuss public questions and public 
characters, and certain difficulties thrown in the way of 
State prosecutions. Nor can it be accomplished as regards 
private slander, unless the defence of the injured character 
is made so easy, safe, and effectual, that the legal proceed¬ 
ing shall not be either loaded with ruinous expence, nor 
shall imply a consciousness of guilt, nor shall aggravate 
rather than remove the mischief done. 

2. In all these particulars, however, the law of this 
country is singularly defective. The charge brought by the 
writer against the government, or against the public char¬ 
acter of any functionary of the State, may be ever so true, 
and ever so fit or even necessary to be stated plainly, strong¬ 
ly, and even vehemently, and yet the statement may be as 
severely punished as if it were from beginning to end false. 
A minister may have taken a bribe to betray his trust; he 
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may, to gratify his private revenge, have exposed a worthy 
colleague to destruction ; he may, to get rid of a rival in 
the cabinet, or in the senate, or in the boudoir, have pros¬ 
tituted the patronage of bis office and given an embassy or 
a vice-royalty to the least worthy candidate; he may have 
bartered crown patronage for parliamentary support without 
decency and without shame. The statement of this, with or 
without comment, is as severely punishable by our law, as if 
the whole had been the fabrication of a wicked and spiteful 
imagination. Upon the trial, no evidence can be given of 
the truth ; in addressing the jury, the judge must declare 
that true or false the publication is alike criminal; even af¬ 
ter the conviction, nothing respecting the truth can be urged 
in mitigation of punishment, as if the additional circum¬ 
stance of having safely charged those offences made the 
crime of publishing the charge no blacker. Again, the 
whole costs of the defence fall upon the party although he 
is acquitted, and ought never to have been tried. The go¬ 
vernment has the power of putting any writer or printer on 
his trial without a tittle of evidence against him, even with¬ 
out his ever having published any thing at all; and he may 
be prosecuted over and over again until the expence of his 
defence have worked his entire ruin. Mr. Perry and Mr. 
Lambert were punished for saying that George lll.’s suc¬ 
cessor, coming after his reign, would have a fine opportunity 
of gaining popularity by the contrast which he had it in his 
power to display with the policy of the last half century. 
To call this libellous was absurd enough; hut if neither Mr. 
Perry had been the proprietor, nor Mr. Lambert the pub¬ 
lisher of the Morning Chronicle, or indeed of any paper at 
all, they would have equally been exposed to prosecution, 
and equally had to pay L. 100 or L 150 ia defending them¬ 
selves. Further, a prosecution may be instituted against a 
publication which no twelve tradesmen, or farmers, or yeo¬ 
men, in any district can be found to pronounce libellous ; 
and the crown may have a jury of a higher rank in society, 
whose feelings are more tender on the subject, and whose 
leanings are all to the side of power, and all against the free 
discussion of the press. 

As regards private libels, the case is fully worse. The 
party slandered may bring an action, but if the words arc 
true, he can recover no damages, and yet their truth may be 
no defence. As, for example, if a woman early in life had 
made a slip, of which repenting she had for forty years after 
led a blameless life, and become the respected mother of a 
family,—the truth here is rather an aggravation than an ex- 
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tcnnalion of the offence of disclosing this early accident for 
the sake of revenge, possibly because her virtue had now 
held out against the attempts of some seducer; yet this cir¬ 
cumstance of the truth is a complete bar to the action. 
Then, in prosecuting, there is the difficulty of an opposite 
kind ; for here the truth is wholly immaterial, and therefore 
whoever prosecutes, at least by Indictment, appears to admit 
the truth of the charge in the libel. If the prosecution is 
by Criminal Information, the prosecutor’s oath must deny 
the charge,—but the defendant can give no evidence of the 
truth at the trial, however easily he could prove it, and in 
shewing cause against the ltule he can obtain none but volun¬ 
tary affidavits : so that this proceeding is a very imperfect 
vindication of character; as all the charges may be true and 
capable of proof, and yet the evidence is excluded. There 
remains, indeed, the Action for Damages. But whoever 
has been engaged in any such proceedings, either as a 
party bringing the suit, or as advising and managing it, is 
well aware how unsatisfactory a remedy it affords. There 
is nothing upon which greater mistakes arc committed ; 
for men are wont to say that it effectually vindicates the 
plaintiff’s reputation by defying the calumniator to prove 
his charge. But it in truth only shews that the charge 
cannot be proved, while it may yet be quite true, though the 
evidence of it rests with the guilty party, or between the 
guilty parties if there be more than one. Suppose, for in¬ 
stance, an imputation, one of the most frequent of all, against 
a female of having violated her chastity, or against a man of 
having seduced a female the charge may he quite true, and 
yet no one but the parlies may be able to prove it ; nay, 
there may be abundance of proof, but they only may know 
how to get at it; or again the witnesses may be so entirely 
under their controul, that the defendant having no means of 
previously examining them, never could bring them into 
court in the dark as to their testimony, and consequently 
never could ho advised in the dark to plead a justification. 
The like may he said of almost all acts of official delinquency, 
which can only be known in their details to the actors and 
their accomplices or dependants. IIow could any defendant, 
after denouncing these upon strong moral evidence, or at least 
on very grave suspicion, venture to plead any thing like a 
justification, when he must be wholly unable to marshal his 
evidence, or even to ascertain the particulars of the trans¬ 
action ? Then suppose individual parties charged in a libel 
with the private delinquency, or men in office with the mal¬ 
versation, their bringing an action really proves nothing as 
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to their innocence—it only proves that the offence may have 
been committed, or it may not; but that the evidence of it 
is inaccessible, lying within the breast of the guilty parties, 
or their accomplices, or their dependants. Now it is of the 
nature of all delinquency, public or private, to shun the 
light, consequently, there are very few things of which any 
one can be accused, that do not come within the description 
of the cases from which the examples now given to illustrate 
the argument have been chosen. Hence it is that the plea 
of justification is so seldom pleaded ; but hence it also is, as 
professional men know, men who do not merely look to the 
theory of onr jurisprudence, but arc well conversant in the 
practice of the law, that the remedy for injuries to reputa¬ 
tion, by way of action, is so unsatisfactory, as to be rarely 
recommended to those who have suffered the injury. Even 
in the intercourse of common life, there are many things, 
many breaches of decorum and even of morality, which no 
one who lives in society has the least doubt of, and which 
nevertheless every one feels to be incapable of proof. 
Every now and then some one charged, and known to be 
most justly charged, with those offences, has the courage to 
bring an action, which all the world knows can have but one 
result. The defendant cannot justify ; the verdict is a mat¬ 
ter of course ; the inference drawn from it universally by 
those who know nothing of the parties or the matter, and 
whose good opinion is not worth having, is, that the charge 
is groundless, and has been courageously met; the inference 
equally universally drawn by all who know the parties, all 
whose opinion forms their reputation, is, that they are guilty, 
and have not shewn their innocence, but displayed a safe and 
easy effrontery by the proceedings. 

To these considerations, which tend so fully to discredit 
the remedy by action, is to be added this other,—that the 
defendant may plead a justification, which docs not cover the 
whole matter in the libel or in the declaration, or he may 
plead one which he can only partially prove. Then the in¬ 
jured, that is the slandered party, is worse off than ever ; for 
the part justified or not proved may be the worst of the 
whole, and it maybe utterly false, and yet be the- event of 
the trial what it may, and the verdict ever so secure, the 
party is sure to be believed guilty of the whole matter. 

Nay, even if no mischance befalls him in the suit, and he 
recovers damages, every one knows how very rarely a jury 
estimates the injury to reputation and to feelings otherwise 
than by the most cold and imperfect rules—with what a 
scanty measure the damages are stingily meted out. In 
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different places the standard varies; in the provinces, where, 
however, the slander has always a greater effect, the damages 
awarded, even in very grave eases, are ridiculously small; 
even in London they are seldom considerable, unless some 
unexpected accident occurs to inflame them. Now, how¬ 
ever frequent the topic may be, that the action is not 
brought for gain, and that the damages are an object of con¬ 
tempt with the plantiff, yet every one knows that they are 
the very reverse of being undervalued, and most justly ; for, 
whatever the plantiff’s counsel may say, he never fails to 
urge the amount of damages as not merely the measure of his 
client’s injury, but the value of his reputation ; and if a few 
pounds or shillings only be given, the defendant leaves the 
court with the cry, in which all the public joins, that his 
adversary’s character is worth no more ; nay, for years the 
slandered party will hear the value at which a jury has 
assessed his character quoted maliciously against him, as 
often as he or his connexions happen to be involved iu any 
personal altercation. 

So numerous and so serious being the difficulties of an 
action, that the remedy by Information is very generally pre¬ 
ferred ; for it is prompt, being accessible immediately, in¬ 
asmuch as the affidavit by which (he slandered party denies 
the truth of the imputation cast on him, is the very first step 
of the proceeding; arid that affidavit, to which he may add 
the oaths of others, iu case the matter lies within their know¬ 
ledge as well as his own, affords a certain degree of proof 
that the accusations are unfounded. When this, however, is 
said, all is said that can be urged in favour of this proceeding ; 
for the witnesses swear without any cross-examination; they 
swear unseen by the court ; and they may select only those 
things which they can safely deny, leaving much untouched 
and more unexplained. The defence of an action is, as we 
have seen, in the great majority of instances, a mere name; 
nevertheless, in some cases the proof may be forthcoming, 
if the defendant can be aided by the process of the court to 
compel witnesses; and in others, witnesses who refuse to 
volunteer their testimony by swearing au^affidavit, which 
every one knows they cannot be compelled to make, would 
have no objection to communicate privately with the party, 
so that he might safely examine them, when he seemed to 
force them into the witness-box by a subpoena. It follows 
that no vindication of character can be competent which 
does not unite the merits of the two proceedings, by Cri¬ 
minal Information and by action—enabling the party and 
his accomplices or dependants, to swear; defying the defen- 
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dant to tbe proof; and above all, exposing the plaintiff’s 
witnesses, if he have any, to cross-examination. 

An additional reason exists for piefering the criminal pro¬ 
ceeding, or at least for making punishment a part of the 
result. If damages only are the object, the slanderer 
may conceal himself, and pay some tool, some man of 
straw, whom he sets up to publish his calumnies, and en¬ 
gages to save harmless from all costs and charges. It is al¬ 
ways far more difficult to find a person who will go to prison 
for his employer. Now, one great object of the Libel Law 
should be to bring forward the real offender ; this is indeed 
distinctly included in and implied by the statement made in 
the outset of this discourse, as to the proper aim and end of 
that law. 

The present frame of our jurisprudence in this particular 
is singularly defective. A slanderer may invent a false tale 
respecting some transaction to some part of which he was 
a party or a witness, and may get a publisher to dissimulate 
it widely. The action being brought against the latter, the 
publisher, he who knows nothing at ail of the matter, is nowise 
injured by being an incompetent witness ; but he produces 
the real party, the writer of the lie, to swear for him ; and 
it is hardly possible to defeat this conspiracy—the mouth of 
the other party, the plantiff, who has been slandered, being 
of course closed. The two parties thus contend upon most 
unfair terms ; and the right of proving the truth being unre¬ 
stricted, the propagator of the falsehood has the same pri¬ 
vilege of pleading a justification with the inventor of it; the 
real party to the suit appears, not as defendant, but as wit¬ 
ness ; and of the two formal parties, neither of w hom can 
be beard, one only is real, and he has the greatest interest 
in being heard, whilst the other is wholly indifferent whe¬ 
ther he be heard or not, having nothing to communicate. 

There remains one great defect in our Libel Law, which, 
though not confined to this branch of criminal jurisprudence 
is nevertheless of more serious injury here than elsewhere, 
—that strange anomaly by which the jurisprudence of Eng¬ 
land is distinguished, and very discreditably, from that of 
every other country,—the leaving it to private individuals 
to institute prosecutions for the punishment of crimes. 
Whether any offence, however grave shall be severely 
punished or altogether escape with impunity, depends upon 
the feelings, or the caprice, or the indolence, or the activity, 
or the disinterestedness, or the sordid feelings, of unknown 
and irresponsible individuals. The contrast is astonishing 
between the severity of the penalties denounced against 
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offences, and the utter relaxation of the law for enforcing 
these penal sanctions. After providing by a series of the most 
rigorous enactments the most sanguinary punishments, the 
sword of justice drops from the lawyer’s hand, and not a 
single precaution is taken to prevent the criminal’s escape 
and secure the enforcement of any one of those provisions. 
Within a few months of each other, two capital crimes were 
committed—a murder in the face of day, (which might pos¬ 
sibly have been found to be only an aggravated manslaugh • 
ter,) by o'ne patrician upon another—and an extensive for¬ 
gery by a wealthy tradesman. In both cases parties were 
bound over to prosecute, as it is most inaccurately called, in 
reality to give evidence as witnesses; in both they forfeited 
their recognizances ; and in both the culprits escaped. 

The want of a Public Prosecutor is peculiarly felt in pro¬ 
secutions for libel. The publication most offensive to 
decorum, most injurious to the peace of society, will never 
be visited with punishment, as long as it is left with private 
parties to institute criminal proceedings. Women of de¬ 
licate feelings, men of weak nerves, persons who because 
of their invincible repugnance to adopt proceedings of a 
public kind for the punishment of those that have violated 
the privacy of domestic life, are the more fit objects for the 
law’s protection, and the less likely to have committed the 
tilings laid to their charge, are surely of all others the most 
unfit to be intrusted with the functions of public accuser, 
especially in cases where their own admitted weaknesses 
are in question, or they are charged with immoralities of 
which they are quite incapable. The impunity of the slan¬ 
derous press is effectually secured by this cardinal defect in 
our system of criminal jurisprudence—although it must be 
admitted, that the exercise of a public prosecutor’s functions 
in cases of libel on private character, would be attended in 
many cases with extreme difficulty, and that it would al¬ 
ways require a very nice aud delicate hand to discharge his 
duties. 

3. A careful consideration of the true objects of a good 
Libel Law, and of the defects which prevail in our own, 
brings us easily to the remaining aud most important 
head of discourse,—the remedy required. And first of all 
we may very briefly dispose of some projects often pro¬ 
pounded by persons who have had little practioal acquaint 
tance with the subject, and are not even much conversant 
with the discussion of it. 

The necessity of defining what a libel is, has often been 
urged j but the impossibility of *T\*rvvv e-pqW ^ 
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is at once perceived when the attempt is made; and it 
exists in the very nature of the thing. No definition of 
cheating, of cruelty, of conspiracy, can ever be given in 
any particularity of detail; and to contrive one which should 
meet all cases of libel would be absolutely impossible. The 
ill success which has attended the only limitation fixed, the 
only criterion established of libel or no libel—has not at all 
tended to encourage any reflecting or experienced person in 
the pursuit of difinitions. Slander is only actionable if it 
imputes an’indictable offence. What is the consequence of 
a line thus drawn, and drawn to all appearance, upon a suf¬ 
ficiently plain and precise principle—viz. on the only prin¬ 
ciple that has ever been propounded in discussing the ques¬ 
tion of definitions ? The consequence has been a complete 
failure; the line excludes what it should include, and vice 
versd ; the definition has every fault that a definition can 
have; words are actionable which ought not to be so, as, 
“ He committed an assault ’—while no action lies for words 
which impute the most serious offences, as, “ He committed 
Incest and adultery”—or which tend to dishonour—as, “ He 
is a liar, a coward, and a scoundrel.” 

Another proposal is to make the truth in every case a 
defence. But independent of the objection already stated 
to this rule in the case of private libels, even public libels 
may be so conceived as to be quite true in all their state¬ 
ments of facts, and yet be most dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the community. A perfectly well-grouuded 
charge may be brought against the Government at a mo¬ 
ment of public excitement, and accompanied with furious 
commentary tending to produce revolt. The passions of 
the multitude may be roused at a moment of public 
danger, from famine or invasion, by statements wholly 
consistent with the truth—the making of which can do 
nothing but harm—the suppression of which is the duty of 
every good citizen. The troops may be appealed to by 
details quite true, yet brought forward at such a moment, 
and urged with such invective, as may excite a dangerous 
mutiny. The slaves in a colony may be excited to insur¬ 
rection by a statement much under the truth, of their grie¬ 
vances, and of the crimes by which they were carried into 
slavery and have been kept in it,— of their natural and 
imprescriptible right to freedom,—accompanied, for in¬ 
stance with the recital of Dr. Johnson’s celebrated toast, 
given at Oxford, at the table of the Head of a House there 

—“a speedy insurrection of the negroes in Jamaica, and 

success to it.” So on the other hand, many falsehoods may 
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be published, and even published with a malicious intention, 
and yet their tendency being innocuous, this will not con¬ 
stitute a libel. The mere truth or falsehood, then, of any 
matter published, is not a criterion of the innocence or guilt 
of the publication. 

There are other reformers of the Libel law who have 
considered the abolition of the ex officio power to prosecute, 
as a remedy for all defects. That it would operate a very 
imperfect relief, however, and would leave much of the 
mischief untouched even as regards public libels, must be 
admitted. But we may go a great deal further, and ques¬ 
tion its being any advantage at all- That it should be placed 
under wholesome restriction, is very certain. But the evils 
arising from the want of a public prosecutor who shall insti¬ 
tute proceedings, to preserve the purity of the press and 
check its licentiousness, have been already shown under the 
second head of this Discourse. 

An attentive and dispassionate review of the subject, will 
show the true remedies for the existing defects, to be dedu¬ 
ced from the statements already made respecting the objects 
in view and respecting those defects. 

First, It seems necessary to place the power of filing ex 
officio informations under the controul of a grand jury. The 
law of Scotland is in some respects far better than our own, 
as regards the prosecution of offences. The Public Prose¬ 
cutor, representing the Crown, is a known and responsible 
officer, to whose hands is entrusted the important duty of 
commencing and conducting all criminal proceedings. But 
in case he should pass over any offence committed, the 
party injured, or in case of murder or abduction the rela¬ 
tions of the party, are allowed to prosecute with the Pub¬ 
lic Prosecutor’s concurrence, (concourse,) which is under¬ 
stood to be granted as of course. Instead of this power so 
confided to a single person being more liable to abuse in the 
case of political offences, it is perhaps less likely to be abu¬ 
sed, because a grand jury has no individual responsibility, and 
may receive any bill preferred by an obscure person, as hap¬ 
pened in the celebrated case of the Dean of St. Asaph, where a 
country attorney instituted proceedings, and the grand jury at 
once found the bill. It is not very likely that the Lord Advo¬ 
cate should ever put a person on his trial for a public libel or 
other political offence, unless the feeling among those classes 
from whom petty jurymen are taken, bappend to be favourably 
disposed towards the prosecution. Nevertheless, the addi- 
lonal controul of a grand jury would have the effect of pre¬ 
venting many vexatious proceedings, -which may, as the law 
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now stands, be instituted against any obnoxious person, 
both by the ex officio powers of the Attoney-general, and by 
the privileges of the Lord Advocate, merely to give annoy¬ 
ance, and cause expense without any regard to the probabi 
lity of conviction. In the still more important department 
of libels against private persons, we have already had occa¬ 
sion to see how important the office of a prosecutor is for 
keeping the press pure. It would, however, be expedient 
to give the person libelled some share in the conduct of the 
proceedings, as an intervening party, although it might not 
be fit to give him a veto upon the instituting of them. 

Secondly, In all cases whatever of prosecution, whether 
for public or private libel, whether by Criminal Information 
or Indictment, and in all Actions brought, the defendant 
should have a right, upon notice, to give the truth in evi¬ 
dence, subject to the next proposition ; but then the truth 
should only go to the question of intention and tendency, 
as one element for resolving the question whether or not 
the defendant is guilty of the matter laid to his charge, and 
if guilty, what punishment he ought to receive, or what 
damages he ought to pay, and should in no case be of itself 
a conclusive defence by way of justification. The notice to 
be given by him of bis intention to tender such evidence 
under the general issue, ought to be special, with leave to 
the prosecutor or plaintiff to require a fuller particular un¬ 
der the authority of a judge at Chambers; and the evidence 
tendered at the trial must of course be confined within the 
limits of the .notice. 

Thirdly , It being of the utmost importance that anony¬ 
mous slander should be discouraged, that the real author 
should by all means be reached, and that the conspiracy be¬ 
tween the slanderer and the publisher already adverted to 
should be defeated, the right to give evidence of the truth 
of the matters published should be confined strictly, both 
in civil and criminal cases, to the real author; and in order 
further to prevent collusion and fraud, the mere statement 
or admission of a party that he is the author should be of 
no avail, but before the evidence is received, he ought to 
prove to the satisfaction of the Court that he is the real au¬ 
thor. The consequences of this arrangement would be, that 
whoever lent himself to publish the libels of others, must be 
content to suffer punishment without the chance of escape 
or even mitigation from the matters being undeniably true; 
while the real author would have every inducement to come 
forward, and would have all the benefit of tbe truth to which 
he is entitled. Nor cab it be said with any correctness, 
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that this restriction upon the mere publisher is unfavourable 
to the party complaining of injury to his character; for it 
is no kind of imputation upon any one who offers to meet 
any charge of his’traducer, that he p-osecutes the hired pub¬ 
lisher without defying him to produce his charges, since he 
gives him at the same time full power to escape by putting 
forward the true author of the slander. 

Fourthly, It seems necessary, in order to make a prosecu¬ 
tion satisfactory in the case of private libel, that the prosecu¬ 
tor should have a right to the fine which the libeller shall 
be sentenced to pay. This will not only provide for the 
expense of the proceeding, but give the same compensation 
which is now obtained by an action, and which we have seen 
cannot always be safely left with a jury. 

Fifthly, In order to make the proceeding by Information 
as perfect as it can be, there seems to be a necessity for ex¬ 
posing the witnesses who make affidavit to examination in 
Court. Now, nothing can be more easy than to require 
that in every case of a Criminal Information being granted, 
the defendant should have the right to call for the prosecu¬ 
tor’s witnesses,—that is, for the production of all the per¬ 
sons who joined with the prosecutor in making the affidavits 
upon which the Rule was obtained, the defendant being at 
the same time compelled, whether he calls for the prosecu¬ 
tor’s witnesses or not, to produce the persons who made 
affidavit against the Rule. It is evident that if this proceed¬ 
ing were attended with this production of the witnesses on 
both sides, it would become extremely satisfactory; for, 
while on the one hand, it exposes the conduct of the party 
libelled to a severe scrutiny, it protects him on the other 
hand from all false swearing as far as cross-examination can 
afford such security. 

It may be a question whether the parties themselves should 
not possess the right of presenting themselves as witnesses, 
to undergo cross-examination. Nor does there seem to be 
any good reason against this permission, except that it is 
contrary to the general rules of our law of evidence, and 
that there is no good reason for confining such an examina¬ 
tion of parties to the case of libel. It is in no respect con¬ 
trary to the principles on which the law of evidence should 
be grounded; and if the examination were extended to other 
cases, our jurisprudence would only be so much the more 
improved. 

Lastly, The power of having public libels tried by a Spe¬ 
cial Jury, ought by all means to be taken away. There is 
no reason why private cases shoqld not still be triable by 
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special jury, at the option of either party. But there also is 
no good reason why libel, or indeed any other misdemea¬ 
nour prosecuted by the public, should not be referred to the 
same tribunal which disposes of the lives and liberties of the 
subject in the case of all the graver offences known to the 
law. 
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ORDERS IN COUNCIL.—MR. STEPHEN’S CHARACTER.— 
MR. PERCEVAL’S DEATH. 

The continental system of Napoleon, the idea and even 
the outline of which he took from the policy of the Republic, 
and especially the Executive Directory, formed during the 
latter part of his life, that is', after the termination of the 
peace of Amiens, the favourite object of all his attempts. 
The extension of his territorial possessions, and his direct 
power by the annexation of some provinces to France; the 
union of the kingdom of Italy with his imperial crown; and 
the foundation of dependent monarchies under members of 
his family in Naples and in Spain ; were no doubt valued by 
him as in themselves tending to his own aggrandizement and 
that of his adopted country : yet as long as Great Britain 
remained unsubdued and with resources little exhausted even 
by the expenees of protracted wars, he knew that his secu¬ 
rity was exceedingly imperfect, and that a rallying point 
always must remain for whatever continental powers should 
make an effort to regain independence. The projects of in¬ 
vasion, if they were ever seriously entertained, he soon laid 
aside. It cannot be doubted that the chief benefit he expect¬ 
ed from them, as far as they regarded England, was the 
shock which the attempt, however unsuccessful, must give 
to the stability of a singularly artificial and commercial sys¬ 
tem. Nor could he ever reckon upon more than a tempo¬ 
rary success in Ireland, to which the views of the ir )>‘"wiYvv 
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had been directed in vain while affairs rendered such a plan 
far less likely to fail. The unbroken and unprecedented 
triumph of the British navy rendered all attempts at colo¬ 
nial warfare desperate, while the success of our cruizcrs in 
sweeping the seas made the combined maritime resources of 
Prance, Holland, and Spain alike ineffectual to embarrass 
our commerce or to protect their own. We had neither 
territory, nor dependencies, nor ships, nor trade, directly 
exposed to his power ; and his whole supremacy, whether 
of direct power or indirect influence in Europe, seemed to 
arm him with no force which could be pointed immediately 
against the 

Toto penitus divisos orbe Britanno.s. 

Yet to injure us,—to reduce our resources,—to cripple out¬ 
trade,—to weaken our authority in the world,—seemed ne¬ 
cessary for his reputation, and even for his own security. 
Accordingly this was the point to which all his views were 
directed ; and he never subjugated an enemy, or overpower¬ 
ed a rival, or seized upon a place, without endeavouring in 
the very first instance to make the event conducive towards 
the great design of injuring British trade. 

There was evidently but one way in which this could be 
effected,—and that was to unite the continent in a general 
league against all commercial intercourse with our islands. 
If this could be rendered complete, our trade must be con¬ 
fined to our own dominions in Europe, the colonies, and 
India, and to those of our former subjects and kinsmen of 
America. A vast bulk of commerce would thus remain 
wholly beyond his reach ; but a severe blow would also be 
struck by the entire loss of the European market. 

It order, however, to render this scheme at all effectual, 
the European league must be complete. A single country 
having sea- ports, and communicating with other countries, 
raised the European blockade, because once our goods were 
introduced there, an entrepot was obtained through which 
they might be sent all over the continent. Accordingly, 
wherever the French arms penetrated, although the sovereign¬ 
ty of the country might not be seized upon by France, she 
yet required the rigorous exclusion of all British ships and 
trade, as a condition of leaving the territory in possession of 
its former owners, even when these might be at peace or 
possibly in alliance with England, and whatever might have 
been the original title by which their dominions were ac¬ 
quired. This was carried so far, that in 1806, when Han¬ 
over was occupied by Prussia, Napoleon required the exclu- 
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*ion of our commerce with that Electorate, as an execution, 
or at least a consequence, of the treaty by which Prussia had 

previously bound herself to exclude it from her other terri¬ 
tories. Nevertheless, such is the elasticity of trade, so Ex¬ 
tremely prone are men to run almost any pecuniary risks 
for the sake of having the chance of pecuniary*gain, and so 
difficult is it to watch an extended line of sea-coast, that 
British produce found its way into all parts of the continent 
although at prices somewhat raised by the obstructions 
thrown in its way. Napoleon was therefore determined to 
try the effect of more severe measures of exclusion; and 
when the premature and ill-concerted resistance of Prussia, 
in the autumn of 1806 (principally occasioned by her 
refusing implicit submission to the commercial measures 
of France) had speedily terminated in the complete over¬ 
throw of her military power, and had placed her entirely 
at the conqueror’s mercy, the first use he made of his 
victory was to issue his famous Berlin decree, by which 
he professed to interdict all commerce, and even all in¬ 
tercourse, direct or indirect, with the British dominions. 
This interdict, so important in its consequences, bore 
date the 20th November 1806, at Berlin, which he had 
then occupied with his troops, having driven the King 
from his capital, after the entire overthrow of his army 
at the battle of Auerstadt. It declared the British is¬ 


lands in a state of blockade—all British subjects, whereso¬ 
ever found, prisoners of war—all British goods lawful prize. 
It interdicted all correspondence with our dominions ; pro¬ 
hibited all commerce in our produce ; and excluded from all 
the ports of France, and of the countries under French 
controul, every vessel, of what nation soever, that had touch¬ 


ed at a British port. The alleged ground of this measure 
was the distinction made by England, but not by her alone, 
or by any maritime state now for the first time, between 
enemy’s property taken on shore or at sea—(the former not 
being prize to the captors, unless it belonged to the hostile 
state; the latter being liable to capture, though belonging 
to private individuals) the similar distinction as to prisoners 
of war, who on shore are only made of persons taken with 
arms in their hands—and the extension of the right of 
blockade, which it was alleged we should restrict to places 
actually invested by an adequate force. The Berlin Decree 
was declared to be in force until England should agree to 
make the same law of capture applicable by sea and bv 
land; and to abandon the right of declaring coast, or porta 
actually invested, in a state of blockade. 
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It has been already observed that Napoleon borrowed 
from the Directory the outline of these commercial mea¬ 
sures. The main provisions of the Berlin Decree are to be 
found in the Decrees of July 1/96, and January 1798; the 
former of which professed to treat all neutrals in the same 
manner in which they should submit to be treated by Eng¬ 
land ; the'latter of which made all English goods or coloni¬ 
al produce liable to seizure wherever found, and all vessels 
to capture having any part of their cargo so composed— 
shut the French ports to every vessel that had touched at 
any British port—and even went to the barbarous extremi¬ 
ty, not imitated by Napoleon, of denouncing death to all 
neutral seamen found on board of English ships. 

Although some parts of the Berlin Decree were mere an¬ 
gry menaces, which France had no power whatever to exe¬ 
cute, as the blockade of our whole coast, yet there were parts 
which she could carry into execution, at least to such an 
extent as must occasion great temporary embarrassment to 
the nations of the continent, and some interruption to our 
commerce. The seizure of all British produce, and the ex¬ 
clusion of all vessels that had touched at a British port, 
Were the most formidable parts of the measure; and against 
these provisions the trading classes were urgent in their re¬ 
monstrances. Napoleon sternly answered that he would 
not yield a hair’s-breadth—that the utmost commercial dis¬ 
tress must be undergone, if necessary to make England feel 
the weight of his hostility—and that the continent must be 
prepared for returning to the barter of the fourth century 
rather than yield to our pretensions, and suffer our com 
merce to escape his vengeance. 

All men of sense and foresight saw plainly that this sys¬ 
tem never could be completely successful, and that by far 
the wisest course for England to pursue would be that of 
leaving France and the neutral states, especially America, 
to fight it out amongst themselves, secure that the result 
jpust be favourable to our trade, as long as our goods were 
in universal demand, and could no where else be obtained. 
The thing most to be dreaded was any retaliating measures 
on our part, since by these we must both increase the ob¬ 
structions raised to our commerce by the attempts of 
France, in which, without the help of our prohibitions, en¬ 
forced by our nary, she never could succeed; and also bring 
pn a contention, possibly a rupture, with neutral powers, on 
whoyc aid as carriers we entirely depended, as long as the 
continent could not be approached by our own vessels. 
But such were not the views of men in power, «f«‘ 
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th«? party. The whig* were in office when ffie Berlin 
Decree Of November 1806 Arrived iii this country j and so 
little time was given for deliberation, before a course fraught 
With mischief of the greatest magnitude was resolved upon/ 
that on the 7th Of January following, the first of those fatal 
measures was announced, since so well known under the 
name of the Orders in Council. This first and Whig Ordef 
declared, that the Berlin Decree authorised England to 
blockade all the French dominions, to forbid any neutral 
power from entering our ports which had touched at any 
port of France or her dependencies, and justified us in cap¬ 
turing all her produce; but that we were unwilling to inflict 
such injuries on neutral nations. There never perhaps wa» 
a more absurd, not to say false statement in any instrument- 
of state. The right thus pompously asserted is that of self- 
destruction, and the reason given for not exercising it, is the 
fear of injuring a neighbour. It is as if a man were to say 
to his adversary, “ You have thrown a rocket at my house; 
and my neighbour’s, which from your great distance felt 
short of both buildings—therefore I have a full right to burn 
my own dwelling, but I will not, for fear I should set fire to 
the next house.” '1 he Order then states, that self-defence 
though not requiring complete retaliation, yet calls for some¬ 
thing of the kind—in other words,—that though the duty 
of self-defence does not require the act of entire self-destruc¬ 
tion, it yet calls for a partial self-destruction - and then it- 
declares that for the purpose-of retaliating upon the enemy 
the “ evils of his own injustice,” no vessels shall trade from 
one enemy’s port to another, or from one port to another at 
a French ally’s coast shut against English vessels ; so that 
the only chance our goods had of being spread over the con¬ 
tinent being by getting them smuggled into some port teas' 
watched by France than the rest, and then their being freely 
conveyed Irom thence in all directions, the wisdom of the 
Whig cabinet, then Hushed with Napoleon’s success into X 
state of most belligerent excitement against him, induced 
them to institute a blockade against our own commerce, by 
forbidding any orte to carry British manufactures from piace 
to place of the continent. The only chance we bad of send¬ 
ing our gbods any where, was getting them in somewhere, 

. And then having them freely distributed every where. No, 
said the ministers of 1807, let them -tie stopped where they 
are landed, and'let no American think of currying them else- 
where. Let theih lie and rot in the Warehouses of Pols, and 
Irierste, dnd Ancotia, i nd Cadiz. But if any American or 
Sicilian presume to carry them-on to their find destination, 
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at Marseilles, or Bordeaux, or Nantz, let him be seized and 
and condemned for violating the blockade instituted by the 
very effectual London Decree of England in aid of the 
empty Berlin Decree of France, both Decrees alike levelled 
at the existence of the British commerce, though levelled 
with very different aim.”—It is farther to be remarked, that 
there existed no right whatever in England to issue any 
such decree against neutral states, merely because France 
had violated neutral rights. If time had been given for 
seeing whether or not America and other neutrals would 
submit to the Berlin Decree, something might have been 
said in behalf of our order. But it was issued 7th January, 
1807, the Berlin Decree having been dated 20th November 
1805—consequently it was physically impossible that we 
should then know what course America intended to pursue 
with respect to the French invasion of her rights. To every 
fundamental objection afterwards urged against the other 
Orders in Council issued at the close of the same year by the 
Tory Ministers, is the Whig Order of January 1807 com¬ 
pletely exposed. It is equally a violation of neutral rights ; 
tends equally to create a misunderstanding with America ; 
operates equally in the wrong direction, namely, to the in¬ 
jury of our own commerce; and has equally the preposterous 
effect of assisting Napoleon in carrying into execution against 
us those measures which, without our own help, must in his 
hands be nearly', if not altogether, inoperative. 

Accordingly, although it suited the views of party to for¬ 
get that Order, and only to attack those of Mr. Perceval, 
which were framed on the very same principles, yet the 
Americans never made the least distinction between the two; 
and Mr. Brougham, while contending against the system on 
behalf of the English merchants and manufacturers at the 
bar of the Mouse of Commons in 1808, objected in the very 
same terms to both, and always treated the preamble of the 
Whig Order, which stated a measure of vigour against our¬ 
selves enforcing the evils of Napoleon’s hostility towards our 
commerce, to be retorting those evils on himself, as the lead¬ 
ing absurdity of the whole system. It must be at the same 
time added, that when subsequent measures displayed more 
fully the absurd impolicy of their own act, the Whig party 
did eminently useful service by their strenuous opposition to 
the extended system of impolicy and injustice. To these 
ulterior measures it is now necessary that we should advert, 
but first something may be said of their author. 

Mr. Stephen was a person of great natural talents, which, 
if accidental circumstances had permitted him fully t0 
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cultivate, and early enough to bring into play upon the best 
scene of political exertion, the House of Commons, would 
have placed him high in the first rank of English orators. 
For he had in an eminent degree that strenuous firmness of 
purpose, and glowing ardour of soul, which lies at the root 
of all eloquence; he was gifted with great industry, a re¬ 
tentive memory, and ingenuity which was rather apt to err 
by excess than by defect. His imagination was, besides, 
lively and powerful ; little certainly under the chastening 
discipline of severe taste, but often enabling him to embody 
his own feelings and recollections with great distinctness of 
outline and strength of colouring. lie enjoyed, moreover, 
great natural strength of constitution, and had as much 
courage as falls to the lot of most men. But having passed 
the mist active part of his life in one of the West Indian 
colonies, where he followed the profession of a barrister, 
and having after his return addicted himself to the practice 
of a Court which affords no scope at all for oratorical dis¬ 
play,* it happened to him, as it has to many other men of 
natural genius for rhetorical pursuits, that he neither gained 
the correct taste which the habit of frequenting refined 
society, and above all, addressing a refined auditory, can 
alone bestow, nor acquired the power of condensation which 
is sure to be lost altogether by those who address hearers 
compelled to listen, like judges and juries, instead of having 
to retain them by closeness of reasoning, or .elicity of il¬ 
lustration. It thus came to pass, that when he en¬ 
tered Parliament, although he could by no means be said 
to have failed, but on the contrary at first, and when 
kept under some restraint, he must be confessed to have 
had considerable success, yet he was, generally speak¬ 
ing, a third-rate debater, because of his want of the 
tact, the nice sense of what captivates such an audience, 
how far to press a subject, how much fancy to display.—all 
so necessary for an acceptable speaker and powerful debater, 
one who is listened to by the hearers as a pleasure, not as a 
duty—for the hearers’s own gratification, and not for the 
importance of the subject handled—one in short who must 
address and win the tribute of attention from a volunteer audi¬ 
ence like the House of Commons, and not merely receive the 
fixed dole of a hearing from the compulsory attention of the 
Bench. There was another circumstance connected with Mr. 
Stephen’s nature, which exceedingly lessened his influence, 
and indeed incalculably lowered his merit as a speaker. He 
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was of a vehement, and even violent temper $ a temper too, 
not like that of merely irascible men prone to sudderi fits of 
anger or excitement, but connected also with a peculiarly 
sanguine disposition; and as he thus saw objects of the siae 
Slid in the colours presented by this medium, so he never 
could imagine that they wore a different aspect to other eyes, 
and exerted comparatively little interest in other bosoms. 
Hence he was apt to proceed with more and more animation, 
with increasing fervour, while his hearers had became calm 
and cold. Nor could anything tend more to alienate a« 
audience like the Commons, or indepd to lessen the real-value 
of his speeches. It must have struck all who heard him 
when, early in 1808, lie entered Parliament under the aus¬ 
pices of Mr. Perceval, that whatever defects he had, arose 
entirely from accidental circumstances, and not at all from 
intrinsic imperfections; nor could any one doubt that his late 
entrance upon Parliamentary life, and his vehemence of tem¬ 
perament, alone kept him from the front rank of debaters, if 
not of eloquence itself. 

With Mr. Perceval, his friendship had been long and inti¬ 
mate. To this the similarity of their religious character 
mainly contributed ; for Mr. Stephen was a distinguished 
member of the Evangelical Party to which the minister 
manifestly leant without belonging to it; and he was one 
whose pious sentiments and devotional habits occupied a 
very marked place in his whole scheme of life. No man has 
however, a right to question, be it ever so slightly, his per¬ 
fect sincerity. To this his blameless life bore the most irre¬ 
fragable testimony. A warm and steady friend—a man of 
the strictest integrity and nicest sense of both Honour and 
justice—in all the relations of private society wholly without 
a stain—though envy might well find whereon to perch, 
malice itself in the exasperating discords of religious and 
civil controversy never could descry a spot on which to fas¬ 
ten. Let us add the bright praise, and which sets at nought 
all lesser defects of mere taste, bad he lived to read these lat¬ 
ter lines, he would infinitely rather have had this sketch 
Stained with all the darker shades of its critical matter, than 
been exalted, without these latter lines, to the level of Demos¬ 
thenes or of Chatham, praised as the first of orators, or fol¬ 
lowed as the mos^ brilliant of statesmen. 

His opinions upon political questions were clear and 
decided, taken up with the boldness—felt with the ardour- 
asserted with the determination—which marked his zealous 
and uncompromising spirit. Of all subjects, that of the 
Slave Trade and Slavery most engrossed his mind. His 
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experience in the West Indies, his religious feelings, and his 
near connexion with Mr. Wilberforce, whose sister be mar* 
ried, all contributed to give this great question a peculiarly 
sacred aspect in his eyes ; nor could he either avoid mixing 
it up with almost all other discussions, or prevent his views 
of its various relations from influencing his sentiments on 
other matters of political discussion. His first publication 
was the “ Crisis of the Sugar Colonies," a striking and ani¬ 
mated picture of the mischiefs of Slavery, and a strong 
recommendation of the cause of St. Domingo to the favour 
of this country. Thus the conduct of Napoleon towards 
St. Domingo plainly sowed in his mind the seeds of that 
hatred which he bore to the Emperor and all his -plans; 
and to this source may accordingly be traced, not merely 
his “ Life of Toussaint," written partly to gain favour for 
the negroes, and partly to stimulate the public indignation 
against France during the alarms of invasion which accom¬ 
panied the renewal of hostilities in 1803 ; but also the 
“ Opportunity,” in which he very prematurely urged the 
policy of forming an alliance with the new Blaek Republic, 
and soon afterwards his able and eloquent pamphlet on 
the “ Dangers of the Country." This appeared early in 
1807 i and contains, among oilier things of undoubted excel¬ 
lence, a signal proof of his enthusiasm outstripping his bet- 
ter judgment,—for he deliberately traces the misfortunes of 
Europe in the late wars against France to the special inter¬ 
position of Providence, because of England repeatedly re¬ 
jecting the measure of Slave Trade Abolition; —forgetful 
that although those calamities indirectly and consequential¬ 
ly injured Englaud, they fell far more heavily, and in the 
very first instance, upon the continental states which had 
neither a Colony, nor a Slave, nor a Slave trading vessel in 
their possession, which therefore could not have committed 
the offence that called down the penalty, and which were sub¬ 
jugated by one of the greatest Slave holders and Slave trader* 
in the world, France, the only gainer by all these visita¬ 
tions of Divine vengeance. It was further remarked, that 
even as to England his theory failed very soon after the 
work was published. For hardly bad the Abolition been 
carried, than its authors were driven from power; ai.d the 
Fifth Coalition was dissolved by the defeat .of Russia at the 
great battle of Friedlaud. 

Baffled, therefore, in his speculations respecting the came 
*jf Napoleon’s successes, he betook himself to devising means 
cf counteracting his influence as used against this country. 
In consequence of his jealous hostility towards Napoleon 
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and also from his intimate acquaintance with the frauds 
practised by neutrals in the court of Prize Appeal, where 
he bad the leading practice until he became a Master in 
Chancery, he had early turned his attention to the French 
commercial measures, and upon his fiiend Mr. Perceval 
coming to the head of affairs, he obtained his assent to 
a far more complete system of retaliation than the Whig 
Order in Council of January 1807- He it was who first 
found and afterwards zealously supported the famous Orders 
of November in that year, which brought the mercantile 
conflict with France, and unhappily with America also, to 
a crisis. These Orders were ushered in by a Tract upon the 
general subject of the conduct pursued by neutrals, entitled 
“ War in Disguise, or the Frauds of the Neutral Flags 
of all his works the most celebrated, the most justly admir¬ 
ed, and a work certainly of extraordinary merit. The facts 
on which it dwelt were undeniably true, and as they appear¬ 
ed to shew a systematic evasion of belligerent rights by the 
shifts and contrivances of neutral traders, connived at and 
indeed encouraged by their governments, it was no hard 
matter to influence the people of this country against such 
conduct, and make them believe that this was really hosti¬ 
lity towards us and our interests under the mask of neutra¬ 
lity. The-fallacy thus greedily swallowed by the nation’s 
prejudices was very sincerely believed by the zealous and im¬ 
petuous author, and the Ministers whom lie councellcd ; and 
it is the prevailing fallacy which runs through the whole 
policy of the Orders in Council, from that of the Whigs in 
January to that of the Tories in November 1807. This fal¬ 
lacy consists in supposing that the trade driven by the neu¬ 
trals with our enemies, because it benefits the latter, is 
therefore hurtful to ourselves, although it perhaps benefits 
us tenfold ; on which is engrafted another mistake, if indeed 
it be not rather the root of the whole error, that of grudging 
the impossibility of our ever deriving advantage from the 
exchange of own goods without something of the benefit 
redounding to our enemies, customers, and consumers. 

When in the train of this brilliant and captivating publi¬ 
cation the Orders of November appeared, all men were 
struck with the magnitude of the design on which they were 
framed, and all reflecting men regarded them as calculated 
to execute the grand purpose of the first Decree. Their 
principle was indeed abundantly simple. Napoleon had 
said that no vessel should touch a British port and then enter 
a French one, or one under French controul. The Orders 
in Council said that no vessel whatever should enter any 
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*uch port unless she had first touched at some port of Great 
Britain. Many other regulations opposed to neutrals Were 
made in prosecution of this principle, and an ad valorem duty 
was levied upon their cargoes. Immediately after came 
forth Napoleon’s Milan Decree, bearing date the 17th De¬ 
cember 1807, enforcing more rigorously that of Berlin, and 
declaring all vessels lawful prize, which had submitted to 
the right of search claimed by England. 

The first result of our general blockade of all Europe was 
the adoption in this country of a system most liable to every 
kind of abuse—that of Licences issued to let certain vessels 
pass notwithstanding the Orders; and this was accompanied 
by a yet more abominable system of fabricated papers, 
which naturalized among the merchants and navigators 
of this country the worst practices of forgery and frauds 
The. next result was the American Embargo and Non¬ 
importation acts, operating a suspension of all commerce 
with the United States. The distress experienced by the 
trade and manufactures of this country was extreme. A 
series of hostile proceedings with America was begun,—and 
after much suffering endured, extreme ill-will engendered, 
many insults offered and resisted, this state of things ended 
in an open rupture, which lasted till the end of the war in 
Europe, led to the capture by the Americans of some Bri¬ 
tish frigates, and was terminated by a most inglorious expe¬ 
dition to Washington, and a most unfortunate one to New 
Orleans,— leading to the injury of our national character in 
the one, and the tarnishing of our military fame in the other. 

When the Orders in Council and the American Embargo 
first threatened British commerce with destruction, the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers of London, Hull, Manchester and 
Liverpool, comprising all the industry of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, and all the general trade which centres in the 
capital, petitioned Parliament against the obnoxious policy 
of the Orders, craved to be heard by their counsel, and ten¬ 
dered evidence of the injuries sustained by them from the 
operation of those Orders. Mr. Brougham was their coun¬ 
sel, and was heard at the Bar of both Houses, where he like¬ 
wise adduced the evidence during several weeks in support 
of the petitions. The Ministry, however, triumphed overall 
the attempts then made to defeat the system; and it was 
not until four years after, in 1812, that, the general distress 
having gone on increasing, there was found any chance of 
obtaining a more favourable hearing. Both Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Stephen wefe now member* of the House of Com¬ 
mons j and in March 1812, the subject wa* brought for- 
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ward by the former. This motion was then negatived ; but 
soon after Easter, he presented petitions from the same 
parties who had formerly been his clients ; and on the motion 
of Lord Stanley,* on the 28th of April, the House agreed 
without a division to hear evidence in support of the peti¬ 
tions. The case was conducted every night for seven weeks 
by Mr. Brougham and Mr. Baring,f than whom it would 
not have been possible to find a more powerful coadjutor. 
His extensive possessions in America—his connexions both 
of family and commerce with that country—his former re¬ 
sidence there—his vast mercantile knowledge derived from 
varied and long experience—his great general information, 
and the depth as well as precision of his understanding— 
would have rendered him a most formidable adversary of the 
system, even stript of all the weight which any cause that lu: 
espoused must derive from the name, and authority, and 
resources, of the first merchant in the world. The inquiry 
on the side of the petitions was wholly conducted by these 
two members, and each night presented new objections and 
new defeats to the Orders in Council, and new advantages 
to the opposition—by incidental dehatings on petitions 
presented—by discussions arising on evidence tendered—by 
other matters broached occasionally in connexion with the 
main subject. The Government at first, conceiving that 
there was a clamour raised out of doors against their policy, 
and hoping that this would of itself subside, endeavoured to 
gain time and put off the hearing of the evidence. But 
Messrs. Brougham and Baring kept steadily to their pur¬ 
pose, and insisted on calling in their witnesses at the earliest 
possible hour. They at length prevailed so far as to have il 
understood that the hearing should proceed daily at half¬ 
past four o’clock, and continue at the least till ten, by which 
means they generally kept it on foot till a much later hour, 
all but those who took a peculiar interest in the subject 
having earlier left the house. 

On the llth of May, a most lamentable catastrophe de¬ 
prived the world of the Minister who was the chief stay of 
Mr. Stephen’s system. Mr. Perceval was walking arm in 
arm with that gentleman from DowningStrectto the Hou-e, 
when he was met by a messenger whom the Secretary of the 
Treasury had dispatched to hasten him, the opposition Inn¬ 
ing refused to suspend the examination longer, as the hour 
appointed to begin had some time passed. Mr. Perceval, 
with his wonted activity, darted forward to obey the sum- 
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mons,' and was shot as he entered the lobby of the House. 
It was remarked that had Mr. Stephen, who walked on his 
left, been still with him, he would have been most exposed 
to the blow of the assassin. At that moment the inquiry 
had been recommenced, and Mr. Brougham was examining 
a witness, when he thought he heard a noise as if a pistol 
had gone off in some one's pocket—such at least was the 
idea which instantaneously passed through his mind, but did 
not interrupt his interrogation. Presently there were seen 
several persons in the gallery running towards the doors ; 
and before a minute more had passed, General Gascoigne 
rushed up the House, and announced that the Minister had 
been shot, and had fallen on the spot dead. The House 
instantly adjourned. Examinations were taken of the wretch 
who had struck the blow, and he was speedily committed 
for trial by Mr. M. A. Taylor, who acted as a magistrate 
for Middlesex, where the murder was committed. On that 
day week, Bellingham, having been tried and convicted, was 
executed, to the eternal disgrace of the Court which tried 
him, and refused an application for delay, grounded on a 
representation that were time given, evidence of his insanity 
could be obtained from Liverpool, where he had resided and 
was known. It cannot with any truth be said that the po¬ 
pular ferment, which so astonishing and shocking an event 
occasioned, had at all subsided on the trial, the fourth day 
after the act was committed, and the day on which the 
Judge and Jury were called upon—calm in mind—inaccessi¬ 
ble to all feelings—above all outward impressions—to ad¬ 
minister strict and impartial justice. * 

The opponents of the Orders in Council refused peremp- 
toi-ily to suspend their proceedings, in consequence of this 
lamentable event. Indeed the suspension of all other busi¬ 
ness .which it occasioned, was exceedingly favourable to 
the object of those who were anxious for an opportunity to 
produce their proofs and obtain a decision. A vast mass of 
evidence was thus brought forward, shewing incontestably the 
distressed state of trade and manufactures all over the coun¬ 
try, and connecting this by clear indications with the opera¬ 
tion of the impolitic system which had been resorted to for 
“ protecting our commerce, and retorting on the enemy 
the evils of his own injustice.” At length, on the 16th 
of June, Mr. Brougham brought forward his motion for 
an address to the Crown to recall the obnoxious Orders • 
and the following was the speech which he delivered upon 
that occasion. The course of the Government was inex¬ 
plicable. The absence of Mr. Stephen from his place, where 
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he had attended every hour of the preceding inquiry, Wnd 
taken a most active part in supporting the ministerial mea¬ 
sure, plainly shewed that a determination had been come to 
which he could not approve. Yet if it was resolved to strike 
—if the system was abandoned—there seemed no intelligible 
reason why the leader of its adversaries should be heard to 
describe the mischiefs that had flowed from it, and to place 
its authors before the people as the cause of all they were 
enduring under it. This, however, was the plan resolved 
upon ; and after Mr. Brougham had been heard in support 
of his motion, and Mr. Rose in defence of the system, and 
when Mr. Baring had followed, Lord Castlereagh, on the 
part of the Government, announced that the motion needed 
not be pressed to a division, because the Crown had been 
advised immediately to rescind the Orders. The effects pro¬ 
duced by the numerous petitions—by the discussions to which 
these gave rise—by the meetings in different places—by the 
testimony of the witnesses,—were so apparent within the 
last fortnight, that there remained no doubt of the motion 
being carried, and hence the determination to which the Mi- 
'nisters deemed it prudent that they should come. 

Mr. Stephen’s absence on such an occasion was certainly 
not easily to be accounted for, unless upon the supposition 
that he comld not have been in his place without expressing 
his dissatisfaction in terms so strong, possibly so contempt¬ 
uous as might not suit the precarious position in which the 
Government now were placed, deprived of Mr. Perceval, 
and opposed by Mr. Canning, as well as the Whig party. 
To this Government Mr. Stephen adhered, regarding it as 
the remnant of his friend Mr. Perceval’s administration, and 
as regulated, generally speaking, by principles the same as 
his own. He never was accused, at any time, of unworthily 
sacrificing those principles for any consideration ; and three 
years afterwards he gave a memorable proof of his public 
virtue, by at once abandoning the Ministry, and resigning 
'his seat in Parliament, because they pursued a course which 
he disapproved, upon the great subject of Colonial Slavery. 
He retired into private life, abandoned all the political ques¬ 
tions in which he took so warm an interest, gave up the pub¬ 
lic business in which he still had strength sufficient to bear 
a very active part, and relinquished without a struggle or a 
sigh all the advantages of promotion both for himself and his 
family, although agreeing with the Government in every ci¬ 
ther part of their policy, because on that which he believed 
conscientiously to be the most important'of all their practi¬ 
cal views, they differed from his own. ft Would irrdeifd 
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well if we had now and then instances of so rare a virtue ; 
and they who looked down upon this eminent and excellent 
person as not having answered the expectations formed of 
his parliamentary career, or sneered at his enthusiastic zeal 
for opinions in his mind of paramount importance, would 
have done well to respect at a distance merit which they 
could not hope to imitate—perhaps could not well compre¬ 
hend—merit, beside which the lustre of the statesman’s 
triumphs and the orator’s fame grows pale. 
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liro.N THE PRESENT 

STATE OF COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES, 

AND 


THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 
DELIVERED IN THE HOl’SE OF COMMON.?, 
Jim; 1(>, 1812. 


Sib,—I rise to bring before the House a proposition re¬ 
garding the subject'which has recently occupied so large a 
share of our attention—the present state of Trade and -Ma¬ 
nufactures, and the sufferings of the people of England. Ami 
I am confident l shall not be accused of exaggeration when 
I say, that it is by far the most interesting and momentous 
topic which can at this crisis engage the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment. After six weeks spent in the inquiry—after a mass of 
evidence unparalleled in extent has been collected—the time 
is at length arrived, when we are called upon for the result 
of our investigation, for our determination in behalf of the 
country, and our advice to the Crown upon the mighty in¬ 
terests which we have been examining. But while I dwell 
upon the importance of this subject, I am by. no means dis¬ 
posed to follow the practice usual upon such occasions, and 
to magnify its extent or its difficulty. The question is indeed 
one of unexampled interest, but of extremely little intricacy. 
Its points are few in number—they lie within a narrow range 
—they are placed near the surface—and involved in no ob¬ 
scurity or doubt. Its materials are only massive in outward 
appearance, and when vie wed at a distance. There seems to 
be a huge body of details. This load of papers—these eight 
or nine hundred folios, of evidence—together with the bulk 
of papers and petitions lying on your table, would naturally 
enough frighten a careless observer with the notion that the 
subject is vast and complicated. Yet I will venture to as¬ 
sert, that I shall not have proceeded many minutes, before I 
have convinced not only those who assisted in the labours 
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of the Committee—not those merely who have read the re¬ 
sult of the Inquiry on our minutes—but those who now for 
the first time give their attention to the question, and come 
here wholly ignorant of its merits, that there has seldom 
been a subject of a public nature brought before this House, 
through which the path was shorter and surer, or led to a 
decision more obvious and plain. 

There is, however, Sir, one task which meets me in the 
outset, and one of so painful a nature, that I would fain 
recede from it. It is my severe duty this night to make you 
acquainted with the distresses of the people, and principally 
of the lower orders, that is to say, the most numerous and 
industrious classes of our countrymen. To handle the ques¬ 
tion without entering into these afflicting details, or to travel 
amongst them without the deepest uneasiness, would require 
an ingenuity or an insensibility which are equally foreign to 
my nature. For to whom could the scenes which we posi¬ 
tively witnessed in the Committee he so distressing, as to 
those whose anxiety for the welfare of the lower orders im¬ 
pelled them to devote their days and nights to the labours 
of the Inquiry? And it is now my hard task to give those 
who were not there to see and hear, some idea of what pass¬ 
ed before our very eyes—-the strange and afflicting sight of 
respectable ancient men, the pillars of the trade and credit 
of the country, coming forth to lament, not that they 
saw wasting away beneath the fatal policy of our Govern¬ 
ment the hardearned fruits of their honest and industrious 
lives—not that they were approaching to old age stripped of 
the support which they had been providing for that season— 
but because they no longer had the means of saving front 
absolute want the thousands of unhappy persons dependent 
upon them for., subsistence—because they had no longer 
wages to give the thousands, who were eager to work for 
any pittance to sustain life—because, having already exhaus¬ 
ted their whole means, all the accumulations of their lives, 
in the charitable offices of employing those poor people, they 
were now brought to the brink of that dreadful alternative, 
cither of leaving them to perish, or of shutting their ears to 
the wants of connexions that had still stronger claims, 
these are tilings which 1 cannot pass over; hut 1 willingly 
delay entering upon them for some little time ; and at pre- 
sent I should prefer calling your attention to more general 
circumstances, which less directly, though with equal force, 
prove the unexampled calamities of the times. 
n hcre ’ f lr > I *> 'tot allude merely to the numerous 
P ions preferred to Parliament, setting forth the distress- 
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cs of the country, anil praying for a repeal of the Ordera iti 
Council I will not dwell upon these, nor ground my infer¬ 
ences upon them. And yet I well might avail myself of 
such an argument on the present occasion. For if the sys¬ 
tem was adopted for the express purpose of relieving our 
trade and manufactures, what better proof of its inefficacy, 
than the loud and general complaints of our merchants and 
workmen against it ? If the very ground and justification of 
those measures has always been the necessity of afford¬ 
ing relief to the commerce and industry of the country, 
what can be more in point, while they are urging the me¬ 
rits of the plan, than the fact, that Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Warwickshire, all the great districts of our manufactures, 
joined formerly in expressing their fears of the relief you 
were offering them ; and now, afler four years’ trial of its 
virtues, loudly pray to be saved from such a remedy, im¬ 
ploring you for pity sake to abandon them to the hostility 
of their enemies, and spare them the merciless kindness of 
the protection under which they are groaning ? Yet I will 
forego whatever support the cause may derive from the fact 
of these petitions, in order to dwell upon the more indirect 
and unexpected, and therefore wholly unsuspicious testi¬ 
mony, which it derives from other quarters. I would be¬ 
seech the flouse to cast its eye abroad upon the various pro¬ 
jects for obtaining lelief, to which of late t.he people have in 
different parts of the country had recourse—the attempts 
and devices to which, in the restlessness of their sufferings, 
they have been resorting, with the vain hope of shifting or 
shaking off from them the load of calamity under which 
they labour. Some of those schemes, I know, are most in¬ 
adequate to the object—some are nugatory and absurd- 
some are positively hurtful to them, and deserving of repro¬ 
bation. But they all proceed from the feverish uneasiness, 
the impatience of rest, which forms an undoubted symptom 
of the prevailing malady. Take, for example, the disorders 
which in different districts have given rise to short-sighted 
attacks upon machinery and other private property. Of 
these it is impossible to speak without blame; but when we 
reflect on the misery which brought on this state of vio¬ 
lence, it is hard to avoid mingling pity with our censure. 
Another remedy, as short-sighted, though unhappily per¬ 
fectly legal, 1 have myself had occasion to see attempted 
in the course of my professional employment—1 mean the 
applications which numerous bodies of manufacturers have 
made to courts of justice, for enforcing one of the most 
impolitic laws on the statute-book, the act of Elizabeth, re- 
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quiring magistrates to fix the rate of wages—a law which 
lias been absurdly permitted to subsist* on the pretence that 
it was not likely to be acted upon, and which, as might hare 
been expected, stands ready to promote mischief at the mo* 
ment when it may be most dangerous, without the possibili¬ 
ty of ever doing good. A third expedient has been thought 
of, in application to this House for the abolition of sinecure 
places, or the appropriation of their profits to the expenses 
of the war. Of this remedy I by no means think so lightly 
as some do ; it would indeed only afford a trifling relief, but 
it would go far to prevent the recurrence of the evil, by di¬ 
minishing the interest of many persons in the continuance of 
hostilities, and would disarm, I believe, some of the most 
warlike characters of the time. 


But I would particularly entreat you to consider the num¬ 
berless petitions from almost every part of the country which 
now crowd your table, against continuing the hast India 
Company’s monopoly. That some of those applications are 
founded in the most just and politic views of the subject, I 
am far from denying ; that the great and once opulent city of 
Liverpool, for instance, the second in the empire, would 
derive material relief from that participation in the East India 
trade, to which it has undoubted right, cannot be doubted; 
and Glasgow, Bristol, and one or two other places, are in 
the same predicament. But is this the case with all the other 
towns, I might almost say villages, which have preferred the 
same prayer to us in equally urgent terms ? Is it the case 
with any considerable proportion of them ? What think you. 
Sir, of places demanding a share of this trade, which have 


neither commerce nor manufactures ? I will give you a speci¬ 
men of others which have something to export, but not 
exactly of the quality best suited to those Eastern markets. 
One district has petitioned for a free exportation to the East 
Indies, which to my knowledge raises no earthly produce 
but black horned cattle. The Potteries have demanded per¬ 
mission to send freely their procelain to China; and the 
ancient and respectable city of Newcastle, which grows 
nothing but pit coal, has earnestly entreated that it may be 
allowed to ship that useful article to supply the stoves and 
not-houses of Calcutta. All these projects prove nothing 
less than the incompetence of their authors to find out a 
remedy for their sufferings; but they do most distinctly de- 
monstrate how extensive and deep-seated the evil must be, 
and how acute the sufferings which seek relief from such 
s range devices. They remind one of the accounts which 
ave been handed down to us of the great pestilence which 
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once visited this city. Nothing in the story of that awful 
time is more affecting, than the picture which it presents of 
the vain efforts made to seek relief; miserable men might 
be seen rushing forth into streets, and wildly grasping the 
first passenger they met, to implore his help, as if by com¬ 
municating the poison to others, they could restore health to 
their own veins, or life to its victims whom they had left 
stretched before it. In that dismal period there was no end 
of projects and nostrums for preventing or curing the 
disease, and numberless empirics every day started up with 
some new delusion, rapidly made fortunes of the hopes and 
terrors of the multitude, and then as speedily disappeared, 
or were themselves borne down by the general destroyer. 
Meanwhile the malady raged until its force was spent; the 
attempts to cure it were doubtless all baffled; but the 
eagerness with which men hailed each successive contrivance, 
proved too plainly how vast was their terror, and how uni¬ 
versal the suffering that prevailed. 

So might I now argue, from the complaints and projects 
which assail us on every hand, how deeply seated and 
widely spread is the distress under which the people arc 
suffering ; but unhappily we have to encounter its details in 
many other shapes. Although it is not my intention to 
travel through the mass of evidence on your table, the par¬ 
ticulars of which I may safely leave to my honourable 
friend,* who has so laudably devoted his time and abilities 
to this investigation. Let me only, Sir, remind the House 
of the general outline of the Inquiry. We have examined 
above a hundred witnesses, from more than thirty of the 
great manufacturing and mercantile districts. These men 
were chosen almost at random, from thousands whom wc 
could have brought before you with less trouble than it re¬ 
quired to make the selection ; the difficulty was to keep back 
evidence, not to find it; for our desire to state the case was 
tempered by a natural anxiety to encroach as little as possi¬ 
ble on the time of the House, and to expedite by all means 
the conclusion of an inquiry, upon the result of which so 
many interests hung in anxious suspense. In all thin mass 
of evidence there was not a single witness who denied, or 
doubted—I beg your pardon, there was one—one solitary and 
remarkable exception, and none other even among those 
called in support of the system, who even hesitated in ad¬ 
mitting the dreadful amount of the present distresses. Take, 
for example, one of our great staples, the Hardware, and 
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look to Warwickshire, where it used to flourish. Birming¬ 
ham and its neighbourhood, a district of thirteen miles 
round that centre, was formerly but one village, I might say 
one continued workshop, peopled with about four hundred 
thousand of the most industrious and skilful of mankind. In 
what state do you now find that once busy hive ol men ? 
Silent, still, and desolate during half the week ; during the 
rest of it miserably toiling at reduced wages, for a pittance 
scarcely sufficient to maintain animal life in the lowest state 
of comfort, and at all times swarming with unhappy persons, 
willing, anxious to work for their lives, but unable to find 
employment. He must have a stout heart within him who 
can view such a scene and not shudder. But even this is 
not all, matters are getting worse and worse; the manufac¬ 
turers are waiting for your decision, and if that be against 
them they will instantly yield to their fate, and turn adrift 
the people whom they still, though inadequately, support 
with employment. Upon your vote of this night the destiny 
of thousands in that district alone depends; and I ask you 
before you give it to tell me what must become- of those 
thousands, or of the country in which they shall be turned 
loose? I am aware that the language I use may be misinter¬ 
preted—it may be perverted into a threat; but I speak of 
incontrovertible facts from the evidence before you, when 
1 affirm, that if you, this night say “ no” to the petitions 
against the Orders in Council, you let loose upon the country 
thousands and thousands—I will not say of riotous, or disor¬ 
derly, seditious, or even discontented people—but only of 
hungry men who must either find food or perish. Look now 
to Yorkshire,—to the clothing country. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the only conversation I had the honour 
of holding with him upon this questiou, was very, confident 
that the case of the petitioners, would fail in these 
districts ; you have proved it, said he, as far as these respects 
hardware, but, you will do nothing in the Woollen trade. 
Sir, we have now gone through the case, and how stand the 
facts ? It is still stronger with respect to the clothing than 
the hardware! It is more various in its features and more 
striking in the result, because the trade is more extensive, 
and employs both larger capitals and a more numerous peo¬ 
ple. One gentleman tells you that he has twenty, another 
twenty-five thousand pounds locked up in unsaleable, un¬ 
profitable stock, which load his warehouses.. A third has 
about thirty, and a fourth- no less than ninety thousand 
pounds thus disposed of. In the warehouses of one mer¬ 
chant there are eighty thousand pounds worth of Cottons, 
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and in those of another at Liverpool from two to three 
thousand packages, chiefly Woollens and Cottons, valued 
on the lowest computation at two hundred thousand pounds, 
every article of which was destined for the American market, 
and can find no other vent. In the West Riding thousands 
have been thrown out of all employment—but this is no¬ 
thing compared with the fearful apprehensions which are 
there entertained, if you this night refuse them relief. I 
pass lightly over this ground—but the fact is known that in 
that populous county, the applications to the parish officers 
have so alarmingly increased, that they have given repeated 
warnings to the master manufacturers, and I believe to the 
higher authorities, of their utter inability to relieve the in¬ 
creasing distress or to answer for its consequences. A- 
mong other circumstauces which marked this part of the case, 
there was one peculiarly affecting to every one who heard 
it.—It had been proved that at Kidderminster, where the 
great Carpet manufacture is almost entirely destroyed, the 
wants of the poor became so pressing that they were forced 
to part with their little stock of furniture, which used to make 
their cottages in some degree comfortable, and even the 
clothes off their backs, to raise food, until the pawnbrokers, 
having already loaded themselves with such deposits, refused 
to issue any more tickets. But at Sheffield, the same feature 
recurred in an heightened and still more striking form. The 
workmen in the Cutlery trade, unable to obtain any longer 
their usual market, from the master dealers and merchants 
or brokers refusing to purchase any more, were compelled to 
pawn their articles at a very low valuation, for money, and 
even for food and clothes—so that this extroadinary state of 
things arose—the pawnbrokers came into the London market 
with the goods, and there met the regular^dealcs, whom 
they were able greatly to undersell; in such wise as to sup¬ 
ply in a considerable degree the London and other markets, 
to the extreme augmentation of the distresses already so se¬ 
verely pressing upon this branch of trade. 

I might detain you, Sir, in an endless repetition of this 
same tale of misery, through its different shapes, were I to 
describe its varieties in the other districts to which the evi¬ 
dence applies—but I shall only refer to the Cotton trade, 
and that, not for the sake of stating that here too the same 
picture was presented of capital locked up—men of great 
nominal wealth living without income—trading, or seeming 
to trade, without profits— numberless workmen dismissed 
■—those who remain employed earning only half or quarter 
wages—parish rates increasing—charitable supplies failing! 
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from the reduced means of the upper classes, and the hourly 
augmented claims upon their bounty—and the never-ceasing 
feature of this case in all its parts, the impending necessaty of 
instantaneously disbanding those who are only now retained 
in the hopes of your favourable decision ; but I would draw 
your attention to the Cotton districts, merely to present one 
incidental circumstance which chanced to transpire respect¬ 
ing the distresses of the poor in those parts. The food which 
now sustains them is reduced to the lowest kind, and of 
that there is not nearly a sufficient supply ; bread, or even 
potatoes, are now out of the question ; the luxuries of 
animal food, or even milk, they have long ceased to think 
of. Their looks, as well as their apparel, proclaim the sad 
change in their situation. One witness tells you, it is only 
necessary to look at their haggard faces, to be satisfied what 
they are suffering ;—another says that persons who have re¬ 
cently returned, after an absence of some months from those 
parts, declare themselves shocked, and unable to recognise' 
the people whom they had left. A gentleman largely con¬ 
cerned in the Cotton trade, to whose respectability ample 
testimony was borne by an honourable Baronet*—I cannot 
regularly name him—but in a question relating to the Cotton 
trade, it is natural to think of the house of Peel—that gentle¬ 
man whose property in part consists of cottages and little 
pieces of ground let out to work-people, told us that lately 
he went to look after his rents—and when he entered 
those dwellings, and found them so miserably altered—so 
stript of their wonted furniture and other little comforts— 
and when he saw their inhabitants sitting down to a scanty 
dinner of oatmeal and water, their only meal in the four and 
twenty hours, he could not stand the sight, and came away 
unable to ask liis rent. These feelings so honourable to him 
—so painful to us who partook of them—were not confined to 
that respectable witness. We had other sights to endure in 
that loifg and dismal inquiry. Masters came forward to tell us 
how unhappy it made them to have no more work to give 
their poor men, because all their money, and in some cases 
their credit too, was already gone in trying to support them. 
Some had involved themselves in embarrassments for such 
pious purposes. One again, would describe his misery at turn¬ 
ing off people whom lie and his father had employed for many 
years. Another would say how he dreaded the coming round 
of Saturday, when he had to pay his hands their reduced 
wages, incapable of supporting them; how he kept out of 
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their way on that day, and made his foreman pay them. 
While a third would say that he was afraid to see his people, 
because he had no longer the means of giving them work, 
and he knew that they would flock round him and implore 
to be employed at the lowest wages ; for something wholly 
insufficient to feed them. Indeed, said one, our situation is 
greatly to be pitied; it is most distressing, and God only 
knows what will become of us, for it is most unhappy ! 
, These things, and a vast deal more—a vast deal which 1 
will not attempt to go through, because I absolutely have 
not the heart to bear it, and I cannot do it—these things, 
and much more of the same melancholy description, may be 
seen in the minutes by such as did not attend the Committee ; 
or as far as I have been able to represent them, they may be 
understood by those who have not heard the evidence. But 
there were things seen in the Committee which cannot be 
entered on its records; which were not spoken in words, 
and could not be written down ; which I should in vain 
attempt to paint—which to form any idea of, you must have 
been present, and seen and heard. For I cannot describe to 
you the manner in which that affecting evidence was given. 

I cannot tell you with what tones and looks of distress it 
was accompanied. When the witnesses told the story of the 
sufferings of their work-people and their own sufferings on 
their account, there was something in it which all the powers 
of acting could not even imitate; it was something which to 
feel as I now feel it, you must have seen it as I saw. The 
men to whom I am now alluding belonged to the venerable 
Society of Friends —that amiable body of persons—the 
friends indeed of all that is most precious to man—the distin¬ 
guished advocates of humanity, justice, and peace, and the 
patterns, as well as promoters of all the kindest charities of 
our nature. In their manner of testifying to this cause, there 
was something so simple and so touching, that it disarmed 
for a season the habitual indignation of the learned father of 
the system,* and seemed to thaw the cold calculations of 
its foster parent,+ and his followers of the Board of Trade 
and Shipping Interest.| 

Sir, there is one circumstance in these melancholy de¬ 
tails, which I have refrained from touching upon, because 
it seemed always to excite a peculiar degree of soreness: I 
mean the scarcity. We have often been taunted with this 
topic. We have been triumphantly asked, “ What ! is the 
scarcity too, owing to the Orders in Council ?” Certainly we 
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never thought of ascribing the wet summer, and the bad crop, 
to the present commercial system; but as for scarcity, I 
imagine there may-be two kinds of it equally inconvenient to 
the people—a scarcity of food, and a scarcity of money to 
buy food with. All the witnesses whom we examined, were, 
without' exception, asked this question, “ Do you recollect the 
scarcity of 1800 or 1801 ?” Yes, was the answer, we do re¬ 
member it; the dearth was then great, greater than at present, 
for there where two failing crops.” But when we asked, , 
whether the distress was as great, they flung up their hands 
and exclaimed—“ O nothing like it, for then the people had 
plenty of work and full wages, whereas now the want of 


money meets the want of food.” But further, Sir, have you 
not taken away the only remedy for this scarcity—the only 
relief to which we can look under a bad harvest—by closing 
the corn market of America ? Did we not always say, in ar¬ 
guing upon these measures prospectively ; “ Where are you 
if a bad season comes, and there is a risk of a famine ?” Well 
—unhappily this calamity has come, or approaches ; the 
season is bad, and a famine stares us iu the face, and now we 
say as we drd before—“ Where are you with your Orders in 
Council, and your American quarrel ?” Why, Sir, to deny 
that those measures affect the scarcity, is as absurd as it 
would be to deny that our Jesuit’s bark bill exasperated 
the misery of the French hospitals, for that the wretches 
there died of the ague and not of the bill—True, they died 
of the ague ; but your murderous policy withheld from them 
that kindly herb which the providence that mysteriously in¬ 
flicted the disease, mercifully bestowed for the relief of suf¬ 
fering humanity. 

Before I quit this subject, let me entreat of the House to 
reflect how it bears upon the operations now carrying on in 
the Peninsula. Our armies there are fed from America; 
supplies to the amount of eight or nine millions a-year, are 
derived by them from thence ; the embargo t’other day rais¬ 
ed the price of flour in the Lisbon market above fifty per 

rt an , 7 ,en Ule neWS °f thia advance reached London, 
you heard from one witness that it occasioned in one morn- 
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perpetual tribute have we not been paying ? Has it not for 
years been the grand object of our hopes as of our efforts ; 
the centre upon which all our politics, external and domestic, 
have hinged ; the point which regulated every thing, from the 
negotiation of a public treaty to the arrangement of a Cabinet ? 
Upon this contest what millions of money, what profusion of 
British blood have we not lavished, without ever stopping to 
count the co9t, so self-evident have we ever deemed its ad- 
, vantages or rather its necessity to be ? Yet now are we pre¬ 
pared to abandon it—to sacrifice all our hopes of its future 
profit—to throw away every advance that we have already made 
upon it, because it can no longer be prosecuted without invol¬ 
ving us in the costs and dangers of—a reconciliation with Ame¬ 
rica ! For this war, for this same bootless war we hesitate, 
not to neglect every interest, every domestic tie—to cripple, 
oppress, starve, and grind down our own people; but all at¬ 
tention to it, all thought of it, suddenly leaves us the mo¬ 
ment we ascertain that, in_ order to carry it on, we must 
abandon an unjust and ruinous quarrel with our kinsmen in 
America, and speedily relieve the unparalleled distresses of 
our own countrymen ! Now, and now only, and for this 
reason and none other, we must give up for ever the cherished 
object of all our hopes, and no longer even dream of oppos¬ 
ing any resistance to France upon the Continent of Eu'rope 
—because by continuing to do so we should effectually defeat 
her machinations in America ! 

I have now, Sir, slightly and generally touched upon the 
heads of that case of deep distress which the evidence presents 
to our view; and I here stop to demand by what proofs this 
evidence has been met on the other side of the House ? Not 
a question did the honourable gentlemen, who defend the 
system, venture to put by way of shaking the testimony, the 
clear and united testimony to which I have been alluding; not 
a witness did they call on their part with the view of rebutting 
it, save only one, and to this one person’s evidence it is neces¬ 
sary that I should call your attention, because from a particular 
circumstance it does so happen that it will not be found up¬ 
on the minutes, and can therefore only be known to those 
who heard it, by whom, I well know, it never can be forgot¬ 
ten. This man, whom I will not name, having denied that 
any great distress prevailed among the lower orders in 
the manufacturing districts, it was fit that I should exa¬ 
mine him a little more closely, seeing that he took upon him¬ 
self to contradict the statement unanimously given by the 
most respectable merchants and manufacturers in the country 
but a few days before. I therefore asked whether he meant 
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to say, that the artisans had the same wages as usual—And 
then was disclosed a scene the most revolting, the most 
disgusting, that it is possible to conceive, insomuch, indeed, 
that I was immediately afterwards implored by the gentle¬ 
men opposite to allow the evidence to be expunged, that it 
might not remain on our Journals to defile them. This man 
in substance told us, that the people had enough of wages— 
that they had no right to more—that when their wages were 
at the former rate they had three times as much as they 
ought to have !—What ? did he really dare to say that the 
food which we had heard with sorrow described by the Lan¬ 
cashire witnesses was enough for the support of Englishmen, 
or that this miserable fare was all that the lower people of 
this country have a right to—the lower people to whom we 
owe all our national greatness ? Did he venture to tell the 
representatives of that people—us who are sent here by them 
—who meet here only to consult for their interests—who 
only exist by and for them—that a short allowance of oat¬ 
meal and water (for such is the fact) was the fit fare for 


them ?* Sir, this man sprung, I make no doubt, himself 
from the same class of the community, and at any rate 
now became by their labour, I am ashamed to say, one 
of the most affluent merchants in the city of London 
—this local man, for he began his evidence >vith an 
attack upon Jacobinism and imputed the present dis¬ 
tresses to the seditious machinations of partymeu in this 

town, I rather think he meant to insinuate in this house—an 
attack which was also ordered to be expunged from the 
minutes—this very person standing in this Commons House 
of Parliament,—was shameless enough to insinuate that 
Englishmen must be fed low to keep them quiet; for he 
distinctly stated, that if you gave them more, you pampered 
them, or as he termed it, accustomed them to “ luxuries 
irrelevant to their condition,” and unhinged (as he phrased 
it m the jargon of his loyalty) “ unhinged the frame of 
society. bir, I yielded to the uuited entreaties of the een- 
tlemen opposite, and for the sake of peace and the credit of 
our records I consented to this disgraceful evidence beinir 
expunged. 1 now repent me of what I did ; fur 1 ought 
rather to have suffered the contamination to remain that it 
.' ( f h „ t „^ ec ° rd b y wt | at S01 't of witnesses this system is upheld 
iiappiness' the sta i ldi l rd of P 0 P ular “g»‘U and national 

however the fir C t e a .’" SyStem iS framed - S ° “>«<*. 

i m no-,, ui , . , rht an d last attempt which was m a d e to 
im peach the facts brought forward by ray witnesses. 


* Se. evidence of Mr. Wood, Mr. Bentley, &«. 
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Driven from this ground then, the right honourable gen¬ 
tlemen retreats to his well known hold, and takes refuge in 
the Custom-hou9e books*—in the accounts of the Inspector 
General. I could have wished that he had brought that 
worthy and respectable officer himself to the bar, because 
then we might have learned more accurately how those re¬ 
turns are made up ; at present we have only a meagre note 
of a few lines describing the errors of this proceeding. But, 
with respect to these returns, I must in the first place observe, 
that we cannot in this stage of the inquiry rely on such 
evidence; the period is gone by when they might have been 
admissible. I shall explain myself in a moment upon this 
point. Accounts of exports and imports are resorted to, 
and most properly, in order to estimate the trade of the 
country when we have no better data; because those ac¬ 
counts give something like an approximation or rough guess 
at the state of the trade, and are in ordinary cases the only 
means we have of getting at a knowledge of the state of the 
country in point of commercial prosperity. But when we 
know from other sources of the most unquestioned authority 
every thing relating to this very point—when we have by 
actual inquiry learned in what state the commerce of the 
country is—when we have gone to the fountain head and 
seen the situation of things with our own eyes - it is idle and 
preposterous to run after lists of exports and imports, which 
are only the less perfect evidence—the indirect sign or 
symptom, and utterly out of time after we have examined 
the thing itself. We have seen that the people are starving 
all over the manufacturing districts, and the master manu¬ 
facturers ruined ; after this to produce an array of Custom¬ 
house figures, for the purpose of shewing whether manufac¬ 
tures are flourishing or not, is stark nonsense—such an array 
is superfluous, if it coincides with the better proofs ; if it 
contradicts them, what man alive will listen to them for one 
moment ? But I confess, Sir, that with me, at any stage of 
the inquiry, the credit of those Custom-house tables would be 
but small, after the account of them which appears in 
evidence. The Inspector himself has stated in his Memo¬ 
randum, that the method of making up the account of ex¬ 
ports cannot be safely relied upon, in those instances where 
no payment is made ; and by one of the returns it appears, 
that of twenty-seven millions, the average yearly value of 
exports, only ten millions are subject to duty on exportation, 
and that above eight millions neither pay duty, nor receive 
bounty or drawback; upon this sum at least, then, all the 
inaccuracy admitted in this minute must attack. But the 
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evidence sufficiently explains on which side of the scale the 
error is likely to lie : There is, it would seem, a fellow-feel¬ 
ing between the gentlemen at the Custom-house, and their 
honoured masters at the Board of Trade; so that when the 
latter wish to make blazing statements of national prosperity, 
the former are ready to find the fuel. The managing clerk 
of one of the greatest mercantile houses in the city, tells 
you that he has known packages entered at L.5,000 which 
were not worth L.50; that those sums are entered at ran¬ 
dom, and cannot be at all relied upon. Other witnesses, 
particularly from Liverpool, confirmed the same fact; and I 
know, as does my Right Honourable Friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was present, that the head of the 
same respectable house, a few days ago mentioned at an offi¬ 
cial conference with him, an instance of his own clerks be¬ 
ing desired at the Custom-house to make a double entry of 
an article for export. After such facts as these, I say it is 
in vain to talk of Custom-house returns, even if they were 
contradicted in no respect by other evidence. After shew¬ 
ing one such flaw in them, I am absolved from all further 
trouble ; 1 am not bound to follow their details and prove 
them false step by step; I have shew enough to destroy their 
credit as documents, and with this irreparable damage on 
their face, 1 might here leave them. But strange to tell, af¬ 
ter all the boasting of the gentlemen opposite—in spite of 
every contrivance to conceal the real fact—and notwithstand¬ 
ing the essentially vicious mode of preparing those docu¬ 
ments, it does so happen, that the falling off in our trade ia 
too great even for the machinery of the Custom-house to 
sustain, or cover it over ; and, with every effort to prevent 
its appearance, here it breaks out upon the face of the Cus¬ 
tom-house papers themselves ! At first, the methods I have 
spoken of were, no doubt, successful. When the defalca¬ 
tion was confined within certain limits, those methods might 
conceal it, and enable the Ministers to delude this House and 
the country, with details of our flourishing commerce. 
But that point has been passed, and no resources of official 
skill can any more suppress the melancholy truth, that the 
trade of the country has gone to decay. I hold in my hand 
the latest of these annual returns; and by its details we find 
that, comparing, the whole amount of trade, both exports 
ionri m P 0 ' r l 8 ( w bich is the only fair way of reckoning), in 
1809, with its amount in 1811, there is a falling off in the 
latter year to the amount of no less than thirty-six millions 
compared with 1810 , the falling off is thirty-eight millions. 
If we confine our view only to the export of British msnu- 
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factures, we find, that the falling off in 1811, as compared 
with either of the former years, (for they are nearly equal,) 
amounts to sixteen millions. And if we take in the export 
of foreign and colonial produce also, the falling off in 1811, 
compared with 1809, is twenty-four, and compared with 
1810, no less than twenty seven millions ! Then, Sir, we 
need not object to the evidence afforded by those papers— 
they make most strongly in favour of our argument—they 
are evidence for us, if any evidence from such a quarter 
were wanted—and, whatever credit you may give to the 
testimony by which I have been impeaching their au¬ 
thenticity—how little soever you may be inclined to 
agree with me in doubting their accuracy, and in i:n- 
putting exaggeration to them—I care not ever if you 
should wholly deny that any such flaws are to be found in 
their construction, and that any such abatement as I have 
described is to be made from their total results ; I say, cor¬ 
rected or uncorrected, they prove my case—and I now rely 
on them, and hold them up in refutation of the Board of 
Trade, because they distinctly demonstrate an immense, an 
unparalleled diminution in our commerce, during the last 
eighteen months, and wholly coincide with both our evidence 
and our argument. 

Of the positions advanced by the defenders of this system, 
one of the most noted is, that what we may have lost by its 
operation in one quarter, we have gained elsewhere—and 
that if the United States are no longer open to us, we have 
extended our trade in the other parts of America, and in 
some new European channels. To this argument, howevpr, 
the returns which I have just been dwelling upon furnish a 
most triumphant, if it were not rather a malancholy, answer. 
For you will observe, Sir, that the mighty falling off, which 
those accounts exhibit, is upon the whole trade of the coun¬ 
try—that it includes South America, Heligoland, the Baltic, 
and the Mediterranean, as well as the United States, and 
the dominions of France. If, therefore, upon the whole 
trade there has been this great defalcation, it is idle to talk 
of compensation and substitutes. The balance is struck— 
the deficiency is proved, after all the substitutes have been 
taken into the account, and credit has been given for them 
all. Every such allowance being fully made, there is still a 
total loss of trade iu one year to the enormous amount of 
eight and thirty millions sterling. In like manner do these 
returns dispose of another famous argument—that the deficit 
of last year is only apparent ; that it arises from making 
a comparison with 1810, the greatest year ever known : but 
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that, compared with former years, there was no falling off 
at all. What now becomes of this assertion! The falling 
off in the last year, as compared with 1810, being thirty- 
seven millions; it is thirty-five, as compared with 1809; 
and the deficit of exports of British manufactures is very 
nearly the same in both those comparisons. So much for 
the assertions of honourable gentlemen, and the real results 
of the Custom-house documents. 

But let us attend a little more closely to the much-boasted 
substitutes for our American trade, which are to be found in 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in the South, and in 
our own settlements in the North. Almost all the witnesses 
who were examined knew something of these branches of com¬ 
merce ; and it was the constant practice on this side of the 
House to ask them, how far they had found relief from them ? 
We generally began with inquiring, whether they had tried 
the South American markets ? and there was always the 
same sort of answer: it was in most cases given with an air 
and manner sufficiently significant, independent of the words; 
there was generally a something which I should distinguish 
by a foreign expression, if I might be permitted to use it, 
where we have none at home that will convey the meaning— 
a sort of naivetit —an arch and humorous simplicity, which 
some now present must recollect. “ Try the South Ameri¬ 


can market ?—Aye, that we have!” Or, “ Know the Brazil . 
trade?—We know it full well!” Some who had not person¬ 
al experience of it, on being asked, “Whether they knew of 
any others who had tried the South American trade ? said, 

“ They never wished to know any such people, or to have any 
thing to do with them.” Most of them told us, that their 
disappointments were owing to Sir Home Popham’s circu¬ 
lar ; and when we desired explanation, and demanded what 
profits they had turned on*those adventures, whether twenty 
or only ten per cent.—they said they had always .lost fifty 
or sixty, or more in the hundred, and never sold for prime 
cost; frequently abandoning the goods to their fate, to save 
further charges in inquiring after them. Thus much appear¬ 
ed when I examined them ; being myself no trader I could 
only question them generally and diffidently : accordingly, in 
my hands, they came off easily and safely enough —not so 
when the Vice-President of the Board of Trade took up the 
tale, which he never failed to do as soon as I laid it down. 

en was seen all the closeness of a practical scrutineer; he 
oo them to task as a real merchant, dealer and chapman ; 

* n their own language, and rated 
m m a manner so alarming to them—•but to my honour- 
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able friend* and myself so amusing, that even now it is 
some merriment to recollect •the dialogue:—“What!” he 
would say, “ did you suffer a loss from the great South 
American market?” “ Yes,” was the answer, “ a loss of 
fifty or sixty per cent.” “ Indeed,” said the oracle of 
trade, sharply enough, “ why, what sort of cargoes did you 
send ?”—“ Woollens,” they would answer, “ or flannels, 
or calicoes,” as the case might be :—“ Woollens,” he would 
reply, “ why, how could you think of such a thing ?—Wool¬ 
lens !—no wonder that you lost.”—So that all comes of 
their bad trading, and not of the bad market.—“ While you 
are left to yourselves,” says the right honourable gentleman, 
“ no wonder that you make a losing speculation of it: What 
can your ordinary traders know of such fine markets as our 
South Sea bubble ?—Come to us—repair to our Board of 
Trade—let us assort your cargoes—take a hint from my noble 
colleague in tradef and me, who carry on the commerce of 
the country—Come to the licence shop, and we will teach you 
the sure way—not perhaps of making a profit, for in these 
times that is not to be expected—but of reducing your los¬ 
ses, so that you shall only lose thirty or perhaps not more 
than twenty per cent, on each adventure !”—But grant that 
these merchants have really mistaken the right honourable 
gentleman’s grand market, and have not exactly hit upon 
the articles that suit it; is it nothing against this new mar¬ 
ket that none of the real traders—nobody but Lord Ba¬ 
thurst, and his Board in Downing-street, can find out what 
things answer for it ? Is certainty and steadiness no longer 
a desirable quality in trade ? Are we to value commerce for 
its changeableness ? Is variety now the great beauty of 
traffic? Is that line of employment for capital to be prefer¬ 
red which gives the most precarious returns, where the haz¬ 
ards are the greatest, and the obsftcles the most difficult ? 
as if the merchant was in search of amusement, or of that 
kind of unatural delight which gamesters are said to take, 
in the risks and dangers of their unworthy occupation ? 
Really, Sir, I speak as one ignorant of the subject, practi¬ 
cally ; I am not like the gentlemen of the Board, an adept 
in the mysteries of commerce; but from every thing I had 
heard, I did imagine that there was some merit in the old- 
fashioned qualities which were conceived foolishly I imagine, 
and ignorantly, to distinguish a good market, and that it was 
nothing the worse for being accessible—plain enough to 
enable traders to find out what suited it—large enough not 
to be Boon glutted—regular enough to be confided in more 

* Mr. Baring, t Lord Bathurst. 
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years than one—and gainful enough to yield some little pro¬ 
fit, and not a large loss upon each adventure. . 

Then comes the other great substitute, the market of Brit¬ 
ish North America, and here the same proofs of a complete 
glut are to be found in every part of the evidence. At first, 
indeed, when the people of the United States did not go hand 
in hand with the Government, and unwillingly supported, 
or endeavoured to evade the prohibitory laws, it was found 
easy to smuggle in our goods through Canada, to a consi¬ 
derable amount. But this outlet too we have now taken 
especial care to close up, by persisting in the same measures 
which rendered such a round about trade necessary, until we 
exasperated the people of the United States as well as their 
Government, and enabled the latter to take whatever steps 
might be requisite for completing the exclusion of our trade 
—those measures have been adopted—the contraband in Ca¬ 
nada is at an end, and there is no longer that vent in British 
North America, which the Board fondly imagined it had so 
slily provided for our commerce; a vent which, at the best, 
must have been a most wretched compensation for the loss 
of the American traffic, in its direct and full course. 

But, Sir, we are talking of substitutes ; and 1 must here 
ask how much of the South American or European trade is 
really a substitute for that of the United States ?—because, 
unless it is strictly speaking so substituted in its place, that 
it would be destroyed were the North American trade re¬ 
stored, no possible argument can be drawn from its amount, 
against the measures which I now recommend for regaining 
the market of the United States. It is pretended that the 
export to North America used to be much greater than the 
consumption of that country, and that a large part of it was 
ultimately destined for the consumption of South America 
and the West Indies; from whence the inference is drawn, 
that as we now supply those markets directly, the opening 
of the North American market would not be so large an in¬ 
crease as is supposed. The fact is quite otherwise. It is 
proved in evidence by a respectable witness* who has resid¬ 
ed for years in America, and by the official returns before 
Congress, that not above a thirteenth in value of the amount 
of the goods sent from this country to the United States, is 
in the whole re-exported to South America and the West 
Indies ; and of this not above a half can be British manu- 
facture.. There will only be then a diminution of half a 
million in the export to North America from this cause, and 
that must have been much more than supplied by the in- 


*Mr. p. c. Whit«, 
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crease of the North American market since the trade was 
stopt. So too the markets of Brazil, and of Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, which are spoken of as suhsitutes for our North Ameri¬ 
can commerce, will most unquestionably continue as at 
present after that commerce shall have been restored. All 
the deductions that we have any right to make are too con¬ 
temptible to be mentioned. No proof is offered or even at¬ 
tempted to be given, that these pretended substitutes, are in 
fact substitutes; that they would not continue to exist in their 
present extent after the revival of the branches in the place 
of which they are absurdly said to be substituted. There¬ 
fore I need not argue as to the extent or the excellence of 
those new markets. Be they ever so valuable—be they as 
fine as the Vice-President and his Board can dream of, my 
argument is not touched by them, until it be shewn, that we 
must lose them by restoring our intercourse with the United 
States. 

Since the pressure then whicli the loss of our foreign 
trade has occasioned, have we discovered in the course of 
the inquiry any relief ? The gentlemen opposite eagerly fly 
to the home market; and here their disappointment is, 1 
grieve to say, speedy and signal. On this branch of the 
question the evidence is most striking and harmonious, in 
all the trades which we examined, it appeared that the home 
market was depressed in an unexampled degree. And 
this effect has been produced in two Ways. Goods des¬ 
tined for the foreign market, no longer finding that vent, 
have been naturally thrown more or less into the home 
markets, so as to glut, or at least greatly overstock it. 
And again, those places which depended for part of their 
support upon the foreign market, have been so c.ipph'd 
by the loss of it, that their consumption of articles of com¬ 
fort and luxury has been materially contracted. This is 
remarkably illustrated in the evidence respecting the cutlery 
trade; which, from the nature of its articles, is pecu- 
liary calculated to explain both the circumstances I have 
alluded to. Not only do the dealers in that line find die 
home market unusally loaded with their goods, but they tell 
you that they find a much smaller demand than formerly for 
the goods, in all places which used to be engaged in the 
American trade. Evidence of the same kind is to be found 
touching another article of luxury, or at least comfort, the 
Kidderminster manufactory ; and the respectable and intel¬ 
ligent witnesses from Spitalfields explained fully how the 
diminution of their staple manufacture, from what causes 
soever arising, never failed to effect all the other branches "f 
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industry in that district, down to the bricklayer and common 
day-labourer. It must be so ; the distribution of wealth, 
the close connexion and mutual dependency of the various 
branches of industry, will not permit it to be otherwise. 

While I am speaking of the home trade. Sir, I must, call 
your attention in passing, to one species of relief which is 
more apparent than real, arising to that branch of our com¬ 
merce out of the war and its expenditure. It is certain that 
at present great part of the trade which remains to us is not 
a regular, lucrative, and if I may so speak, wholesome and 
natural trade—but a mere transference of money from the 
tax-payer through the tax gatherer to the manufacturer or 
merchant—a mere result of the operations of supply within 
this House, and the operations of war out of it. I speak 
now, not only of the three millions a year paid to the ship¬ 
ping interest for the transport service—nor of the vast amount 
of our expenditure iu the Peninsula and Mediterranean 5 
which delusively augment by many millions the apparent ex¬ 
ports of the country, but 1 will take an instance from the pa¬ 
pers on your table, and it shall be from Birmingham. Half 
of the trade there being now gone, there remains manufac¬ 
ture, we are told, of goods to the amount of L. 1 , 200,000 a 
year, for home consumption. But this home consumption 
includes the demand of that great and extravagant consumer 
the Government. The Ordnance accounts shew that above 
L.700,000 are paid in one year for gun and pistol barrels 
made at Birmingham; so that only half a million is the 
real and genuine extent of the remaining manufacture. 
The rest no doubt relieves the manufacturers and work¬ 
men, but it is a relief at the expense of the other members 
of the community ; and the expense goes to feed the war 
—to support soldiers and sailors, who in return, though 
doubtless they perforin great and precious services to the 
country, yet do not at all contribute to augment its wealth, 
or maintain its revenues, as workmen and peasants would do 
if the same sums were expended upon them. A similar ob¬ 
servation may be applied to the expenses of clothing the Ar¬ 
my and Navy. In Yorkshire, and some parts of Scotland, 
these demands have been found to constitute the bulk of 
the remaining trade. Their amount I know not with any 
accuracy, as the returns which I moved for are not yet pro¬ 
duced ; but it is easy to conjecture that six or seven hundred 
thousand men cannot be clothed at a very small expense. 
All these demands must be deducted from the account, if we 
wish to exhibit a fair view of the actual state of our manu¬ 
factures. 

o 1 
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. Suffer me. Sir, before leaving this part of the subject t 
state a circumstance, connected with the Home trade, whic 
is peculiarly striking, and argues to shew clearly, that thing 
are in such a state that any relief obtained in one quarts 
must be at the expense of another. In the clothing districts 
it was stated that about a year and a -half ago, a considerabl 
extension of trade had been experienced in many branches 
and no sooner was the circumstance mentioned than thf 
Vice-President’s countenance brightened up, as if he had ai 
length begun to see daylight, and the tide was really turning 
in his favour : so he greedily pursued the inquiry. It turned 
out, however, that this relief, (and it was the only one cl 
which we met with any trace during our whole investigation; 
was owing to a change of fashions, which about that timt 
was introduced, the ladies having taken to wearing cloth pe¬ 
lisses during that winter. But soon after came the sequal of 
the same tale; for we were examining the Spitalfields weavers 
on some other points, and upon their stating that they were 
never so badly off as about a year and a-half ago, we inquired 
to what this was owing, and it turned out that it arose en¬ 
tirely from the change of fashions among the ladies, who no 
longer wore silk pelisses. Thus the clothiers were relieved 
entirely at the expense of the weavers, and the only instance 
which-this long and various inquiry affords of the univeras! 
sufferings being interrupted by any more favourable events- 
the only diminution to the distresses that is any where to be 
met with—is one which increases those miseries precisely in 
the same degree in some other quarter, equally deserving 
our protection and our pity. 

But there is one ground which the advocates of the system 
always retreat to, when they are driven out of the facts, and 
• find themselves unable either to deny the miseries which 
their projects have occasioned, or to contend that there are 
any practicable means of relief. They allow that our com¬ 
merce is destroyed—they admit that the people are impover¬ 
ished—but there are other considerations, they contend, 
which a great nation should entertain—there are more valu¬ 
able possessions than trade and wealth—and we are desired 
to consider the dignity and honour of the country. Sir, there 
is no man within these walls to whom such an appeal could 
be made with more effect than to him who is now addressing 
you. Let it but be shewn to me that our national honour is 
at stake—that it is involved in this system—nay that it 
touches it in any one point—and my opposition from that 
moment is at an end—only prove to me, that although pur 
trade is gone, or turned into confined, uncertain and susp‘ c1 ' 
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ous channels—although our manufacturers are ruined and 
our people starving—yet all these sacrifices and sufferings 
are necessary for our character and name—I shall be the 
first to proclaim that they are necessary and must be borne, 
because I shall ever be the foremost to acknowledge that 
honour is power and substantial inheritance to a great peo¬ 
ple, and that public safety is incompatible with degradation. 
Let me but see how the preservation of our maritime rights, 
paramount as I hold them to every other consideration, is 
endangered by the repeal of the Orders in Council—and I 
sit down and hold my peace. But I now urge you to that 
repeal, because I hold it most conscientiously to be, not in¬ 
jurious but essential to the preservation and stability of those 
rights, and of the naval power which protects them ; and I 
must therefore crave your leave to step aside for a while from 
the details in which 1 have been engaged, in order to remove, 
as I well know I speedily can, all idea of the necessity of 
the Orders in Council to the security of our Naval rights. 
This explanation is due both to the question itself, to the 
numerous parties who are now in breathless anxiety awaiting 
its decision, and if I may presume to say so, to my own 
principles and character. 

On the foundation of our pretensions as at the present 
time urged I am loth to enter, because, whether they are 
just or not, according to my view of the question, the main¬ 
taining or abandoning of them, even of the most untenable 
among them, is quite foreign to the discussion. 1 will not 
therefore stop to examine the value, or the justice of our 
claim to unlimited blockade—what is significantly termed 
paper blockade. I might ask since when this has been 
introduced or sanctioned by even our own Courts of Public 
Laws ? I might refer you to the beginning of last war, when 
our commanders in the West Indies having declared the 
ports of Marti nico under blockade, the highest authority in 
matters of prize, the Lords of Appeal, without hesitation 
decided this blockade to be contrary to the Law of Nations, 
and refused to support it. But as my argument requires no 
such position, as it leads me quite clear of this question, I 
wish not to embarrass myself at all with it, and I will freely 
grant every thing that can be asked upon the question of right. 
I will admit that we have a right to blockade, by a few lines 
in the Gazette, whole islands, coasts, continents, nay, the 
entire world and all its harbours, without seuding a single 
sloop of war to enforce the order. This admission, I should 
think, is sufficient to satisfy the most blockading appetite in 
the House, though I perceive, by the smile of distrust on the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer’s countenance, that it falls 
short of his notions. I will also pass over the still more 
material question, how far we have a right to blockade, for 
purposes not belligerent but mercantile, that is, to exclude 
neutrals from trading with our enemy, not with the view of 
reducing that enemy to submission, and terminating the con- 
test more speedily, for the general good, but upon the specu¬ 
lation of stunting the enemy’s trade and encouraging our 
own. Lastly, I shall say nothing of the most obvious of all 
these questions—how far we have a right to blockade the 
enemy, exclude the neutral, for the purpose of breaking our 
own blockade and engrossing the trade with the enemy, from 
which we keep the neutral out—a question ably stated the 
first time I had the honour of bringing forward this subject, 
by a right honourable gentleman on the opposite side* 
All these questions I pass from, however strong my opinion 
may be upon some of them y and I do not even stop to show 
what the evidence does at every step substantiate, that the 
Orders in Council do in no respect tend to secure any one 
even of those pretended advantages for our own trade over 
the enemy’s; but I hasten to grapple with the substance of 
the argument on the other side, by which the Orders in 
Council are connected with these maritime rights, all of 
which I am now admitting. It is said, that if we repeal 
those Orders, and wave or relinquish for the present and for 
our own evident advantage, the rights on which they r re 
founded, then we sacrifice those rights for ever, and can 
never again, happen what may, enforce them. Is it really 
so, Sir? Then woe betide us and our rights ! for which of 
all our maritime rights have we not at one time or' another 
relinquished ? Free ships make free goods, says, the enemy, 
and so say many other powers. This we strenuously deny, 
and we deem our denial the very corner-stone of our mari¬ 
time system. Yet at the peace of Utrecht we gave it up, 
after a war of unexampled success, a series of uninterrupted 
triumphs, in which our power was extended, and France 
and her allies humiliated. The famous rule of the war of 
1756, has had the same fate—that principle out of which 
the Orders in Council unquestionably sprung. The name 
by which it is known shews that it is but a modern invention ; 
but it seems to have been waved or relinquished almost as 
soon as it was discovered; for in the American war it was 
given up, not only in practice, but by repeated decisions w 
our Prize Courts: I allude especially to the well-known 
judgments of Sir James Marriott upon this point. In the 
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last war it was also departed from, by express acts of the 
gpvernment in 1793 and 1794; yet, by a strange coincidence, 
the very person who now tells us that to refrain from forcing 
a right and to abandon it for ever, are one and the same 
thing, was he who contributed more than any other man to 
revive the rule of the war 1756 ; he who gave to the world 
an able and learned work, certainly,—but one which I deep¬ 
ly lament ever saw the light,—I mean the tract known by 
the name of“ War in Disguise." Another, and, in my opi¬ 
nion, by far the most valuable of our maritime rights, is the 
right of search for contraband of war: it is one of the 
most unquestionable, too, for it is strictly a belligerent 
principle. But have we invariably exercised it ? Nay, have 
we not offered to give it up ? Recollect the first armed neu¬ 
trality, at the close of the American war; Mr. Fox was 
then engaged in negotiating away this very right ; and by a 
fatality as remarkable as that which I have just spoken of, 
this very statesman (and a greater has never ruled in this 
kingdom, nor one more alive to the true honour of his coun¬ 
try) was the very man who first extended the right of block¬ 
ade, in May 1806 ; and his colleagues, regulated by his prin¬ 
ciples, were the authors of the coasting blockade, the first step 
to the famous Orders in Council. How, then, can any man 
who has a memory about him, pretend to tell us, that if we 
for a moment cease to exercise those rights, we never can 
again enforce them, when you find that we have not merely 
abstained from exercising, but actually surrendered at dif¬ 
ferent times all the maritime principles which we now hold 
most sacred and most essential ? Is it necessary always to do 
a thing because you have the right to do it > Can a right 
not be kept alive except by perpetually using it, whether 
hurtful or beneficial ? You might just as well say, that be¬ 
cause I may have a clear right of way through my neigh¬ 
bour’s close, therefore I must be eternally walking to and 
fro in the path, upon pain of losing my right should 1 ever 
cease to perform this exercise. My honourable and learned 
friend* would run up and tell me, if he saw me resting my¬ 
self, or eating, or sleeping, or walking to church,—“ Why, 
what are you about ? You are leaving, relinquishing, aban¬ 
doning your inviolable and undoubted right; if you do not 
instantly return and constantly walk there, you are an undone 
man. It is very possible that this may be destructive of 
mjj comforts, nay, absolutely ruinous to me, but still 1 must 
walk, or my right of way is gone. The path may lead to a 
precipice or a coal-pi t, where I may possibly break my neck 
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in groping after my sacred rights. What then ? My grand¬ 
children, long after I shall have been destroyed in preserving 
this claim, may have to thank me for some pleasant or pro¬ 
fitable walk, which it seems there was no other way of keep¬ 
ing possession of but by my destruction; This is precisely 
the argument applied to the present question. I will maintain 
that every right may safely be waved, or abandoned for rea¬ 
sons of expediency, and resumed when those reasons cease. 
If it is otherwise—if a right must be exerted, whether bene¬ 
ficial or ruinous to him who claims it, you abuse the language 
by calling it a right—it becomes a duty, an obligation, a bur¬ 
then. I say, if your interest requires the relinquishment qf 
the rights in question, abstain from enforcing them—give 
them up under protest—do not abandon them—do not yield 
them in such a way that you may seem to acknowledge 
yourselves in the wrong—but with all the solemnities which 
can be devised, with as many protestations and other for¬ 
malities as the requisite number of civilians can invent; slate 
that, you are pleased to wave the exercise of the right for 
the present, or until further notice; and that for your own 
interest, and with views of your own, you are content to 
refrain fron enforcing this chapter of the maritime code. 
Their brain must be filled with whimsies, and not with ideas 
of right, who can imagine that a conduct like this would 
place our pretensions in jeopardy, or throw a single ob¬ 
stacle in the way of exerting on the morrow the very same 
rights, of which next Saturday’s Gazette should contain 
the waiver. Always let it be remembered, that I ask no 
surrender, no acknowledgment. I say keep fast hold of 
your rights—on no account yield them up—but do not play 
the part of madness, and insist on always using those rights 
even when their use will infallibly work your ruin. 

In entering, Sir, upon the discussion of our maritime 
system, I have been drawn aside from the course of my state¬ 
ment respecting the importance of the commerce which we 
are sacrificing to those pure whimsies, I can call them no¬ 
thing else, respecting our abstract rights. That commerce 
is the whole American market—a branch of trade in 
comparison of which, whether you regard its extent, its 
certainty, or its progressive increase, every other sinks 
into insignificance. It is a market which in ordinary 
years may take off about thirteen millions worth of our 
manufactures; and in steadiness and regularity is unrival¬ 
led. In this respect, or indeed in any other, it very little 
resembles the right honourable gentleman’s* famous South 
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American market. It has none of the difficulty and uncer¬ 
tainty which it Beems are now among the characteristics 
of a good trade; neither has it that other remarkable qua¬ 
lity of subjecting those who use it to a loss of fifty or 
sixty per cent, unless they put their speculations and assort¬ 
ments under the fostering care of the Board of Trade. All 
such properties I disclaim on the part of the American com¬ 
merce ; it is sure and easy, and known, and gives great and 
steady profits. The returns are indeed as sure, and the bad 
debts as few, as they used to be even in the trade of Holland. 
These returns are also grown much more speedy. Of this 
you have ample proof before you, not merely from the 
witnesses actually examined, who have all said that the pay¬ 
ment was now as quick as in any other line, and that the. 
Americans often preferred ready money bargains for the dis¬ 
count ; but the same thing is exemplified in the omissions of 
the case brought forward by the petitioners. Four years ago 
they told you, and proved it at your bar, that were the inter¬ 
course with the United States cut off we should lose above 
twelve millions, or a year and a half’s payments, that being 
the sum then due from America to this country. Now they 
have no such case to urge; for they well know, that were a 
balance struck between the two nations to-morrow, it would 
be considerably in favour of the Americans, so greatly have 
they increased in wealth, and so rapidly has this immense 
trade been growing, as it were, under our very eyes ! 

There are some political facts, which we must take as facts, 
because they are proved to us, without being able to account 
for them, or to trace them to their origin, and explain their 
causes. But the extent, and swift and regular progress of 
the American market for British gopds is not of this number ; 
we can easily and clearly account for it. In the nature of 
things it can be no otherwise, and the reason lies on the 
very surface of the fact. America is an immense agricul¬ 
tural country, where land is plentiful and cheap; men 
and labour, though quickly increasing, yet still scarce and 
dear when compared with the boundless regions which 
they occupy and cultivate. In such a country, uianfactur- 
ers do not naturally thrive ; every exertion, if matters be 
left to themselves, goes into other channels. This people is 
connected with England by origin, language, manners, and 
institutions; their tastes go along with their convenience, 
and they come to us as a matter of course for the articles 
which they do not make themselves. Only take one fact as 
an example : The negroes in the Southern States are cloth¬ 
ed in English made goods, and it takes forty shillings a-year 
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thus to supply one of those unfortunate persons. This 
will be admitted to be the lowest sum for which any person 
in America can be clothed j but take it as the average, and 
make deduction for the expenses above prime cost—you 
have a sum upon the whole population of eight millions, 
which approaches the value of our exports to the United 
States. But it is not merely in clothing ; go to any house 
in the Union, from their large and wealthy cities to the 
most solitary cabin or log-house in the forests—you find in 
every corner the furniture, tools, and ornaments of Stafford¬ 
shire, of Warwickshire, and of the northern counties of 
England. The wonder ceases when we thus reflect for a 
moment, and we plainly perceive that it can be no otherwise- 
The whole population of the country is made up of customers, 
who require and who can afford to pay for our goods. This, 
too, is peculiar to that nation, and it is a peculiarity as hap¬ 
py for them as it is profitable to us. I know the real or 
affected contempt with which some persons in this country 
treat our kinsmen of the west. I fear some angry and jeal¬ 
ous feelings have survived our former more intimate con¬ 
nexion with them—feelings engendered by the event of its 
termination, but which it would be wiser as well as more 
manly to forget. Nay, there are certain romantic spirits 
who even despise the unadorned structure of their massive 
democratic society. But to me I freely acknowledge the 
sight of one part of it brings feelings of envy, as an English¬ 
man; I mean the happy distinction, that over the whole ex¬ 
tent of that boundless continent, from Canada to the Gulph 
of Mexico, and from the Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean, 
there is not one pauper to be found. Such are the customers 
whom America pres;‘iits.,to us. The rapid increase of their 
culture and population too, doubling in twenty-five or thirty 
years, must necessarily augment this demand for. our goods 
in the same proportion. Circumstanced as the two countries 
are, I use no figure of speech, but speak the simple fact 
when I say, that not an axe falls in the woods of America 
which does not put in motion some shuttle, or hammer, or 
wheel in England. Look at Mr. Parkes’s evidence, and you 
will see that the changes which happen in the New World, 
or the political proceedings of the two governments, their or¬ 
ders, and manifestoes, and negotiations, may be perceptibly 
traced in their instantaneous effects in this country—in the in¬ 
creased or diminished velocity (I speak to the letter) of the 
wheels which are moving in the different districts where 
English manufactures used to flourish. 

But let us merely pause upon the broad fact of the pre- 
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sent amount of the American market, and let us keep our 
eye for a moment upon the numerical expression of its de¬ 
mand—thirteen millions sterling by the year ! Why, Sir, 
only conceive any event which should give an opening in 
the north of Europe, or the Mediterranean for but a small 
part of this vast bulk—some change or accident by which a 
thirteenth, aye, or a thirtieth of this enormous value of British 
goods could be thrown into the enemy’s countries ! Into what 
transport of delight would the "Vice President be flung ! I veri¬ 
ly believe he would make but one step from his mansion 
to his office—all Downing-street, and all Dukes’-place 
would be in an uproar of joy. Bless me, what a scene of 
activity and business should we see! What Cabinets—what 
Boards !—What amazing conferences of Lords of Trade ?— 
What a driving together of Ministers '•—What a rustling of 
small clerks !—What a mighty rukhing of brokers !—Circu¬ 
lars to the manufacturing towns —harangues upon’ Change, 
performed by eminent naval characters—triumphal proces¬ 
sions of dollars and volunteers in St. James’s-square !— 
Hourly deputations from the merchants—courteous and 
pleasing ausw. rs from the Board—a speedy importation into 
Whitehall, to a large amount, of worthy knights represent¬ 
ing the city—a quick return cargo of licences and hints for 
cargoes —the whole craft and mystery of that licence trade 
revived, with its appropriate perjuries and frauds—new life 
given to the drooping Arms of dealers in forgery, whom I 
formerly exposed to you—answered by corresponding activi¬ 
ty in the Board of Trade and its clerks—slips of the pen 
worth fifteen thousand pounds*—judicious mistakes well- 
considered oversights—elaborate inadvertencies—Why, Sir, 
so happily constituted is the Right Honourable Gentlemen’sf 
understanding, that his very blunder*are more precious than 
the accuracies of other men ; and it is no metaphor, but a 
literal mercantile proposition, to say, that it is better worth 
our while to err with him than to think rightly with the rest 
of mankind!—And all this life,and activity, and machinery for 
what ?—To snatch at a miserable export—occasional—fleet¬ 
ing—irregular—ephemeral—very limited in amount—unlike¬ 
ly to recur—uncertain in its return—precarious in its conti¬ 
nuance—beneficial to the enemy—exposed to his caprices, and 
liable by his nod to be swept at once into the fund of his confis¬ 
cations—enjoyed while he does permit it, by his sufferance 
for his ends—enriching his subjects—manning his fleets— 
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nursing up for him a navy which it has already taken 
the utmost efforts of our unconquerable marine to destroy ! 
—Good God ! the incurable perverseness of human folly! 
—always straining after things that arc beyond its reach, of 
doubtful worth and discreditable pursuit, and neglecting 
objects of immense value, because in addition to their own 
importance, they have one recommendation which would 
make viler possessions desirable—that they can be easily 
obtained, and honestly as well as safely enjoyed !—It is this 
miserable, shifting, doubtful, hateful traffic that we prefer, 
to the sure, regular, increasing, honest gains of American 
commerce; to a trade whicli is placed beyond the enemy’s 
reach—which besides encircling ourselves in peace and ho¬ 
nour, only benefits those vho are our natural friends, over 
whom he has no controul, but who if they were ever 
so hostile to us, could not annoy us—which supports at 
once all that remains of liberty beyond the seas, and gives 
life and vigour to its main pillar within the realm, the 
manufactures and commerce of England ! 

And now. Sir, look to the other side of this picture.—See 
to what sources of supply you are driving the Americans, 
when you refuse them your own markets—Why, you are 
forcing them to be wholly dependent on themselves ! The 
eighteenth century closed with a course of violence and 
folly, which in spite of every natural tie, dissolved their poli¬ 
tical connection with the crown ; and, as if the cup of our 
infatuation was not full, we must begin the nineteenth with 
the phrenzy of severing them from all connexion, and making 
them, contrary to the course of nature itself, independent of 
our manufacturers and merchants ! I will not go through 
the evidence upon this important branch of the case, for I 
feel myself already too much exhausted to attempt it; but 
whoever reads it will find it uniformly in every page shewing 
the effects of our system, in forcing manufactures all over 
America to rival our own. There is not one branch of the 
many in which we used quietly, and without the least fear of 
competition to supply them,that is not now to a certain degree 
cultivated by themselves; many have wholly taken rise since 
1807 —all have rapidly sprung up to a formidable maturity. 
To give but a few examples.—In New-York there are now 
forty thousand looms going—glass is made in a way that we 
ourselves witnessed, for we saw the specimen produced— 
wool, cards are now made there which used regularly to be 
imported from hence—and there is a considerable exporta¬ 
tion of cotton twist to the South of Europe, from theeountry 
which possesses the most abundantly the raw material. I 
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say nothing of their wool, and the excellent Merino breed 
they have obtained from Spain. Look onlv to one striking 
fact—Pittsburgh is a town remotely situated in the most 
western part of the Union. Eighteen years ago it was A 
hamlet, so feeble and insecure that the inhabitants could 
scarcely defend themselves from their Indian neighbours, 
and durst hardly quit the place for fear of being scalped. 
Now there are steam engines and a large glass work in the 
same town, and you saw the product of its furnaces. It 
stands on a stratum of coal fifteen feet thick, and within a 
few inches of the surface, which extends over all the country 
west of the Alleghany chain. Coal there sells for six shil¬ 
lings the chaldron, and the same precious mineral it to be 
found in the Atlantic States, at Richmond, and elsewhere, 
accessible by sea. It is usual to see men on ’Change in the 
large towns with twenty, thirty, and fifty thousand pounds 
in trade—Companies are established for manufactures, insu¬ 
rance, and other mercantile speculations, with large capitals, 
one as high as L. 120,000 sterling — The rate of interest is 
six per cent., and the price of land in some places as high as 
in England. I do not enumerate these things to prove that 
America can already supply herself,—God forbid !—If she 
could, the whole mischief would be done, and wc could not 
now avert the blow’; but though too much has indeed been 
effected by our impolicy, a breathing time yet is left, and we 
ought at least to take advantage of it, and regain what has 
been thrown away—in four or five years’ time it will be gone 
for ever. 

. But I shall here be told, as I often have been, that these 
counsels spring from fear, and that I am endeavouring to in¬ 
stil a dread of American manufactures, as the ground of our 
measures—Not so, Sir,—I am inculcating another fear - the 
wholesome fear of utter impolicy mixed with injustice—of 
acting unfairly to others for the purpose of ruining your¬ 
selves. And after all, from what quarter does this taunt pro¬ 
ceed ? Who are they by whom 1 am upbraided for preaching 
up a dread of rival American manufactures ?—The very 
men whose whole defence of the system is founded upon a 
fear of competition from European manufactures—who refuse 
to abandon the blockade of France, from an apprehension 
(most ridiculous as the evidence shews) of European manu¬ 
factures rivalling us through American commerce—who 
blockade the Continent from a dread that the manufactures 
of France, by means of the shipping of America, will under¬ 
sell our own—the men whose whole principle is a fear of the 
capital, industry and skill of England being outdone by the 
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trumpery wares of France, as soon as her market is equally 
open to both countries!—Sir, little as I may think such 
alarms worthy of an Englishman, there is a kind of fear 
which I would fain urge—a fear too of France ; but it is of 
her arms and not her arts. We have in that quarter some 
ground for apprehension, and I would have our policy di¬ 
rected solely with a view to removing it. Look only at the 
Spahish war in its relation to the American trade.—In that 
cause we have deeply embarked—we have gone on for years, 
pouring into it our treasures and our troops, almost without 
limit, and all the profit is yet to come. We have still to 
gain the object of so many sacrifices, and to do something 
which may shew they have not been made in vain. Some 
great effort it seems resolved to make, and though of its re- 
sult others are far more sanguine than I am able to feel, 1 
can have little hesitation in thinking, that we had better risk 
some such attempt once for all, and either gain the end in 
view, or, convinced that it is unattainable, retire from the 
contest. If then this is our policy, for God’s sake let the 
grand effort be made, single and undivided—undistracted by 
a new quarrel, foreign to the purpose, and fatally interfering 
with its fulfilment.—Let us not for the hundreth time com¬ 
mit the ancient error which has so often betrayed us, of 
frittering down our strength—of scattering our forces in nu¬ 
merous and unavailing plans.—We have no longer the same 
excuse for this folly which we ore had to urge. All the 
colonies in the world are our own— ugar Islands and spies 
Islands there are none from Martinico to Java, to conquer 
■—we have every species of unsaleable produce in the gross, 
and all noxious climates without stint. Then let us not add 
a new leaf to the worst chapter of our book, and make for 
ourselves new occasions, when we can find none, for persist¬ 
ing in the most childish of all systems. While engaged 
heartily on our front in opposing France, and trying the last 
chance of saving Europe, let us not secure to ourselves a 
new enemy, America, on our flank. Surely language wants 
a name for the folly which would, at a moment like the pre¬ 
sent, on the eve of this grand and decisive and last battle, 
reduce us to the necessity of feeding Canada with troops 
from Portugal—and Portugal with bread from England. 

I know I shall be asked, whether I would recommend any 
sacrifice for the mere purpose of conciliating America. I 
recommend no sacrifice of honour for that or for any pur¬ 
pose ; but 1 will tell you, that I think we can well and safe¬ 
ly for our honour afford to conciliate America. Never did 
we stand so high since we were a nation, in point of military 
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character. We have it in abundance, and even to spare. 
This unhappy and seemingly interminable war, lavish as it 
has been in treasure, still more profuse of blood, and barren 
of real advantage, has at least been equally lavish of glory; 
its feats have not merely sustained the warlike fame of the 
nation, which would have been much; they have done what 
seemed scarcely possible ; they have greatly exalted it; they 
have covered our arms with immortal renown. Then I say 
use this glory—use this proud height on which we now 
stand, for the purpose of peace and conciliation with Ame¬ 
rica. Let this and its incalculable benefits be the advantage 
which we reap from the war in Europe; for the fame of that 
war enables us safely to take it;—And who, I demand, give 
the most disgraceful counsels—they who tell you we are in 
military character but of yesterday—we have yet a name to 
win—we stand on doubtful ground—we dare not do as we 
list for fear of being thought afraid—we cannot without loss 
of name stoop to pacify our American kinsmen ! Or I, who 
say we are a great, a proud, a warlike people—we have fought 
every where, and conquered wherever we fought—our cha¬ 
racter is eternally fixed—it stands too firm to be shaken— 
and on the faith of it we may do towards America, safely 
for our honour, that which we know our interests require! 
—This perpetual jealousy of America ! Good God 1 1 can¬ 

not with temper ask on what it rests ! It drives me to a 
passion to think of it—Jealousy of American! 1 should as 
soon think of being jealous of the tradesmen who supply me 
with necessaries, or the clients who entrust their suits to my 
patronage. Jealousy of America! whose armies are yet at 
the plow, or making, since your policy has willed it so, 
awkward (though improving) attempts at the loom—whose 
assembled navies could not lay siege to an English sloop of 
war :—Jealousy of a power which is necessarily peaceful as 
well as weak, but which, if it had all the ambition of France 
and her armies to back it, and all the navy of England to 
boot, nay, had it the lust of conquest which marks your 
enemy, and your own armies as well as navy to gratify it— 
is placed at so vast a distance us to be perfectly harmless ! 
And this is the nation of which for our honour’s sake we are 
desired to cherish a perpetual jealousy, for the ruin of our 
best interests! 

1 trust. Sir, that no such phantom of the brain will scare 
us from the path of our duty. The advice which I tender is 
not the same which has at all times been offered to this 
country. There is one memorable era in our history, when 
other uses were made of our triumphs from those which I 



recommend. By the treaty of Utrecht, which the execrations 
of ages have left inadequately censured, we were content to 
obtain at the whole price of Ramillies and Blenheim, an 
additional share of the accursed slave trade. I give you 
other counsels. I would have you employ the glory which 
you have won at Talavera and Corunna, in restoring your 
commerce to its lawful, open, honest course; and rescue it 
from the mean and hateful channels in which it has lately 
been confined. And if any thoughtless boaster in America 
or elsewhere should vaunt that you had yielded through fear, 
1 would not bid him wait until some new achievement of 
our arms put him to silence, but I would counsel you in 
silence to disregard him. 

Sir, I move you, “ That an humble address be presented 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, representing to 
His Royal Highness that this House has, .for some time 
past, been engaged in an inquiry into the present depressed 
state of the manufactures and commerce of the country, and 
the effects of the Orders in Council issued by his Majesty in 
the years 1807 and 1809; assuring His lioyal Highness, 
that this House will at all times support Ilis Royal Highness 
to the utmost of its power, in maintaining those just maritime 
rights which have essentially contributed to the prosperity 
and honour of the realm—but beseeching Ilis Royal High¬ 
ness, that he would be graciously pleased to recall or suspend 
the said Orders, and to adopt such measures as may tend to 
conciliate Neutral Powers, without sacrificing tiie rights and 
dignity of His Majesty’s crown.” 
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MR. ROSCOE.—MR. CREEVEY. 

In consequence of Mr. Brougham’s connexion, both in 
1808 and 1812, with the commercial interests of Liverpool, 
especially those persons engaged in the American trade, he 
was invited to attend a public dinner after the termination of 
the Northern Circuit, in August 1812. Mr. Roscoe presided, 
and the Lord Lieutenant, the late Lord Derby, as well as the 
present Earl, the Lord Stanley, with Lord Sefton, and many 
others of the Lancashire country gentlemen who favoured 
liberal principles, attended. Dr. Shepherd, the able, learned, 
and enlightened friend of every cause connected with the in¬ 
terests of civil and religious liberty, also honoured the meet¬ 
ing with his presence. A requisition was soon after sent 
inviting Mr. Brougham to stand as candidate for the borough 
at the approaching general election, and it was immediately 
manifest that one of the present members, General Tarlcton, 
had no chance of success, should Mr. Brougham accept the 
invitation, which he immediately did. 

But a further resolution was taken, which has been, in 
consequence of the eventual failure, the subject of much ani¬ 
madversion upon the Whig leaders of Liverpool. Not satis¬ 
fied with returning one member, they brought forward a se¬ 
cond in the person of their fellow-townsman, Mr. Creevey, 
then member for Thetford, for which place he was again re¬ 
turned during the Liverpool election. The first effect of this 
proceeding was to confirm the Tory party in an intention 
which they had already been discussing among themselves, 
that of bringing forward Mr. Canning, together with Gene- 
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ral Gascoigne, who stood upon the old corporation interest. 
Mr. Canning accepted the invitation of the great and spirited 
body of Tory merchants not immediately connected with 
that municipal body, and there were thus four candidates in 
the field standing upon four several interests,—General 
Gascoigne, upon that of the Corporation,—Mr. Canning upon 
the Tory Independent interest,—Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Creevey, upon the Whig interest—and General Tarleton, 
upon such support as might remain to him among his former 
adherents. 

Those who were acquainted with Liverpool well knew that 
the Whig interest, at least in later times, had never returned 
even a single member but once, when Mr. Roscoe was cho¬ 
sen with General Gascoigne in 1806, the Grenville ministry 
being then in power; for though General Tarleton was com¬ 
monly ranked as one of Mr. Fox’s friends, he yet owed his 
seat as much to Tory support as to Whig, being chosen from 
local and personal connexion with the place. No one, there¬ 
fore, at all acquainted with Liverpool politics, and whose 
judgment was left calm and unbiassed by the passing events, 
especially the late victory against the Orders in Council, 
had any very sanguine expectation that the Whig interest 
could defeat entirely all the Tory power, the Corporation 
interest, and the Government influence ; and the total defeat 
of the opposition party seemed inevitable, unless one of their 
candidates should be withdrawn. 

Mr. Roscoe was the principal advocate of the measure 
now under consideration,—and certainly there was no man 
whose opinion better deserved to be consulted, whose wishes 
had more claims to compliance, or whose errors, if such 
they were, had a greater right to indulgence. He was in 
some respects one of the most remarkable persons that 
have of late years appeared in either the political or the 
literary world. Born in the most humble station, for his 
parents were menial servants in the fine country mansion 
which afterwards was his own, he had risen to the high¬ 
est rank in a laborious and useful profession, having be¬ 
come one of the most eminent of the Lancashire Solicitors, 
—a class of practitioners distinguished among those of the 
kingdom at large by great knowledge of their profession, 
and admirable skill in the conduct of their clients’ affairs. 
Struggling with all the disadvantages of narrow circum¬ 
stances, and of an education necessarily restricted, he had 
not only accomplished himself in the legal walks of his pro¬ 
fession, but educated himself in more classical studies, so as 
to have become a great proficient in pursuits seldom if ever 
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before combined with the practice of an attorney. His taste 
was cultivated and refined by familiarity with Roman literature, 
and his mind was still farther enriched by a thorough acquain¬ 
tance with the monuments of Italian genius. He devoted him¬ 
self notwithstanding the constant interruption of his business, 
to the study of all modern, as well as of Latin poetry ; and with 
the rare exception of Mr. Mathias, it may be affirmed, that 
no one on this side the Alps has ever been more intimately 
acquainted with the writers, especially the poets, of mo¬ 
dern Italy. The natural elegance of his mind, connected in a 
great measure with his honest simplicity of character, and 
the unruffled gentleness of his bland and kindly temper, was 
soon displayed in some poetical productions, among which 
his celebrated song on the early progress of the French 
Revolution acquired the greatest reputation. 

But he united with the exercise of this talent a love of 
historical research, and an exercise of critical power, which 
combined with his poetical resources and his knowledge of 
languages, to form in him the most accomplished cultivator 
of literary history that ever appeared in any age. For al¬ 
though Muratori first and afterwards Tiraboschi, in Italy, 
some others in France, and many in Germany, have left 
monuments of greater research—have thoroughly traced the 
progress of letters in various ways—have compiled their annals 
with that industry which can hardly be said to have survived 
them—and have bequeathed to after ages rich mines wherein 
to quarry, rather than galleries of finished works to gaze at, 
—we shall in vain search their numerous volumes for thatgrace 
and ease, that mixture of history and anecdote, that intersper- 
sion of philosophy with narrative, that combination of sagacity 
in commenting upon characters and events with taste in des¬ 
cribing and in judging the productions of the fine arts, which 
lend such a charm to the Lives of Lorenzo de Medici and 
Leo X ; while their interest is still further heightened by the 
rich vein of the most felicitous poetical translation which 
runs through the whole of these admirable works, and leaves 
the less learned reader hardly a right to lament, because it 
scarcely lets him feel, his ignorance of the original tongues. 
The sensation caused by the life of the great Prince-Mer¬ 
chant of Tuscany appearing to enlighten the literary hemis¬ 
phere, is still remembered by many. It seemed as if a new 
pleasure had been invented, a new sense discovered. Criti¬ 
cism was dumb ; men had only time to be pleased and to be 
gratified ; and at a period when the dignity of the Senate, 
even of its Lower Chamber, never allowed any allusion to 
the contemporary productions of the press, a Peer who had 
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twice been minister, and was still a great party chief,* beg¬ 
ged their Lordships to devote as much time as they might 
be able to spare from Lorenzo de Medici, to the study of an 
important state affair. By these works Mr. Roscoe not only 
laid deep and solid the foundations of an enduring fame for 
himself, but founded also a school, in which Dr. Shepherd, 
author of the Life of Poggio Bracciolini, and others have 
since distinguished themselves, and enriched the republic 
of letters. 

Although it is by the productions of his pen that Mr. 
Roscoe’s name has been made famous throughout Europe, 
yet were his merits and his claims to the gratitude of man¬ 
kind of a more various kind. An ardent devotion from 
pure principle to the best interests of humanity, was the 
unvarying and the constant guide of his public conduct, as 
the most strict discharge of every duty marked each step of 
his walk in private life. A solicitor in extensive practice, 
he was the advocate of all sound law reform. An attorney 
in the Borough Courts, he was the stern uncompromising 
enemy of chicanery, the fearless defender of the oppressed. 
A man of business under a wealthy and powerful corpora¬ 
tion, he was ever the implacable denouncer of jobs and 
abuses. A confidential adviser among the aristrocracy of 
the most Tory county in England, he was the most un¬ 
compromising enemy of tyranny, the friend of the peo¬ 
ple, the apostle of even democratic opinions. A leader 
among the parties who most gained by the war, he was 
throughout its whole course the zealous preacher of peace; 
and standing high among the traders of Liverpool, and 
at the head of its society, he was the unflinching enemy of 
the Alrican Slave Trade, the enthusiastic advocate of its abo • 
lition. When he rose in fame, and throve in wealth—when 
he became one of the great bankers of the place, and was 
courted by all the leading men in its society—when his fame 
was spread over the world, and his native town becanle known 
In many remote places, as having given him birth—when he 
was chosen to represent her in Parliament, and associated with 
the first statesmen of the age,—this truly excellent person’s 
unaffected modesty, his primitive simplicity of manners, never 
deserted him. As his rise in life had been rapid and easy, he 
bore his good fortune with an equal mind ; and when the com¬ 
mercial distresses of the country involved his affairs in ruin, 
the clouds which overcast the evening of his days disturbed 
not the serenity of his mind; the firmness which could main¬ 
tain itself against the gales of prosperity, found the storms 
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of adverse fortune, though more boisterous, much louder in 
their noise, yet not at all deceitful, and really less rude in 
their shock. His latter years were passed in his much loved 
literary leisure,—consoled by the kindness of his friends,— 
happy in the bosom of his amiable family,—universally res¬ 
pected by his countrymen,—by all the wise admired,—beloved 
by all the good. 

Mr. ltoscoe had satisfied his own mind that if Liverpool 
only sent one Whig with one Tory member to Parliament, 
the votes of the two neutralizing each other, she would be 
unrepresented—a fallacy plausible enough when thus slated, 
but easily exposed, by reflecting that if each constituency had 
been so represented, the Tory government must be at once 
overthrown. His councils, however, assisted by the great 
victory recently obtained in Parliament, and with which this 
contest was intimately connected, prevailed with the party. 
Mr. Creevey was brought into the field, and the contest 
proceeded with a violence until then unprecedented. 

Of Mr. Canning, the champion of the Tory party, it is 
unnecessary here to speak. His great talents, his extensive 
accomplishments—the happy events which connected him 
with the liberal party, first upon the question of religious 
toleration, then upon foreign policy—the accident of his be¬ 
coming the instrument by which mainly the old Tory party 
in this country was broken up,—are all fresh in any reader's 
recollection. IIis connexion with Liverpool was not with¬ 
out its influence, both upon the course of those great events, 
and upon his political character. It took its latter shade 
very much from the contact with the people into which he 
was for the first time in his life brought at Liverpool; and 
if the disposition to take popular courses which he then ac¬ 
quired, tended to alienate from him the confidence of the 
Court party, who not only deserted, but ill-used and even 
persecuted him during his latter years, it is equally certain 
that from this source we may trace much of the good which 
has in late times been accomplished for the cause of the 
people and of liberal policy. 

But of Mr. Creevey, it is fit that something should here he 
said, as upon his share in the contest of 1812, although as¬ 
suredly not from any the least desire on his own part to mix 
in it, the issue, of the election finally turned. When a se¬ 
cond candidate was resolved upon, there could be no doubt 
where to look for him. Mr. Creevy was a native of Liver¬ 
pool, well known to the chief men of the place, on very 
intimate habits with many of them, with their leader Mr. 
Roscoe, especially, and recommended to the people by a 
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long and consistent course of the most steady, disinterested 
attachment to the principles of the liberal party. For he 
had been ten years in parliament, during which time he had, 
at great personal sacrifices, devoted himself to the strenu¬ 
ous assertion of popular rights, the exposure of all abuses in 
the management of affairs, the promotion of retrenchment 
and economy in all departments of the public service, the 
restoration of peace, and the furtherance of constitutional 
principles after the Whig or Foxite model. IIis opinions 
coincided with those of the Whig aristocracy on questions of 
Parliamentary Reform, being friendly to that policy, but not 
carrying it to any great length, and regarding many abuses 
in the elective system, such as the bribery and expenses of 
election where there are two or three hundred voters, as far 
worse in themselves, ana much more pernicious in their 
consequences, both to the character of the voters and to the 
structure of the Parliament, than those flaws of rotten and 
nomination boroughs, which look far worse, and on all but 
abstract principle, are much more difficult to defend. But 
on other matters he had many wide differences with 
the regular leaders of his party. He despised the timidity 
which so often paralysed t.heir movements; disliked the 
jealousies, the personal predilections and prejudices which 
so frequently distracted their councils; he abhorred the 
spirit of intrigue, which not rarely gave some inferior man, 
or some busy meddling woman, probably unprincipled, a 
sway in the destiny of the party, fatal to its success, and all 
but fatal to its character; he held in utter ridicule the squea- 
mishness both as to persons and things, which emasculated 
so many of the genuine, regular Whigs ; and no considera¬ 
tions of interest—no relations of friendship—no regard for 
party discipline (albeit in other respects a decided and pro¬ 
fessed party man, and one thoroughly sensible of the value 
of party concert)—could prevail with him to pursue that 
course so ruinous to the Whig opposition, of half-and-half 
resistance to the Government; marching to the attack with 
one eye turned to the Court, and one askance to the Coun¬ 
try, nor ever making war upon the ministry without re¬ 
garding the time when themselves might occupy the posi¬ 
tion, now the object of assault. 

This manly, straightforward view of things, not unaccom¬ 
panied with expressions both as to men and measures, in 
which truth and strength seemed more studied than courtesy, 
gave no little offence to the patrician leaders of the party, 
who never could learn the difference between 1810 and 1780, 
still fancied they lived “ in times before the flood” of the 
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French Revolution, when the heads of a few great families 
could dispose of all matters according to their own good 
pleasure,—and never could be made to understand how a 
feeble motion, prefaced by a feeble speech, if made by an 
elderly lord, and seconded by a younger one, could fail to 
satisfy the country, and shake the Ministry. But Mr. Cree- 
vey, and those who thought with him, such as Lord Folke¬ 
stone (now Radnor) and General Ferguson, did not confine 
their dissidence to criticism, complaint, remonstrance. Their 
conduct kept pace with their language, and was framed up¬ 
on the sentiments to which we have referred. Carefully 
avoiding any course that might give a victory to the com¬ 
mon enemy, or retard the progress of their principles, they 
nevertheless often took a line of their own, bringing forward 
motions which were deemed to strong, as well as expressing 
opinions supposed to be too vehement, and opposing a resis¬ 
tance to many errors and abuses of the Government which 
the more aristocratic poition of the Whig party were inclined 
either feebly to impugn or altogether to pass over. On all 
that regarded the economy of the public money, still more 
on every instance of abuse, most of all on official corruption 
or delinquency of any kind, they were inexorable ; nor 
did any sort of questions tend more to sow dissension between 
them and the party at large, than questions of this descrip¬ 
tion which involved considerations of economy and abuse, 
and of necessity led to persona! charges often against men in 
high rank and station. The inquiries respecting the Duke 
of York, and those cognate questions respecting public cor¬ 
ruption, which grew out of that famous passage, first banded 
together tiiis party, jocularly termed “ The mountain,” and 
drew a line of demarcation between them and the more regu¬ 
lar portion of the Whigs. Nor were the marks of this sepa¬ 
ration ever well effaced until the enjoyment of office for 
several years had reconciled men’s minds to their lot, and 
smoothed, without wholly planing down, the asperities of 
the line denoted by the junction of the two parts whereof the 
party was composed. 

Mr. Creevey was a man of strong natural sense, without 
much cultivation, though extremely well informed upon all 
political subjects. His judgment being so much more re¬ 
markable than his imagination, he was apt to hold every 
thing in contempt which betokened either fancy or refinement. 
Preferring the shortest and the plainest road to his point, 
either looking down upon the ornamental parts of eloquence 
with contempt, or seeing them from a distance which he 
never aspired to pass, his style of speaking was that of a 
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plain, reasoning, sensible person, who never left statements 
of fact and of reason, except to deal in somewhat fluent if 
not coarse invective. Even his invective consisted more in 
stating plain facts of an unpleasant nature, than in mere vi 
tuperative declamation. His taste, with all this contempt 
for refinement and delicacy, was perfectly correct; perhaps 
too severe and unbending ; certainly defective in classing 
the flights of oratory, however sustained, with the less chaste 
productions of the rhetorician. Frequently in public, al¬ 
ways in private society, his distinguishing excellence was a 
broad, inimitable, most successful humour; for he had a 
quick sense of the ridiculous in character, and a lively relish 
of the ludicrous, nor was be slow to indulge in the gratifi¬ 
cation of it. Mob oratory was never in much estimation 
with him; yet be was sure to succeed in it, when he tried, as 
at the Liverpool election—where his description of the 
meaning of the Previous Question was much noted, and 
conveys an idea of his manner. “ You often hear when 
any of our irregular partisans having framed a motion 
against some public defaulter, that it is said to have been 
got rid by the Previous Question. Now you may just as 
well know what this means. It is, that the whole House 
says, ‘All these things are very true, and we have no 
answer to make, and therefore the less that’s said about the 
matter the better.” He had some defects of temper which 
made him an undervaluer of all who differed from him in 
opinion, and a somewhat fierce enemy. He took more 
pleasure in censure than in praise, and was not very patient 
of the candour towards adversaries in others, which he so 
much wanted himself. But if he was a prejudiced antagonist 
and a strong hater, he was also a warm supporter and a 
steady friend, nor grudged any trouble, nor shrunk from any 
hazard in defence of those to whom he was attached. He 
•is said to have left a minute Journal of political as well as 
personal occurrences, which he kept for above thirty years of 
his life; and although it will require to be read with large 
allowances for the force of his personal prejudices, it is like¬ 
ly to contain more interesting materials for secret, and in¬ 
deed for general history, than any Collection of the kind 
which has ever appeared in this country. 

After the election had gone on for some days, the Tories 
who supported Mr. Canning, made a direct proposition for 
a junction with Mr. Brougham’s party, on the footing of the 
former giving up General Gascoigne, and the latter with¬ 
drawing Mr. Creevey. But this proposal was rejected, nei¬ 
ther Mr. Brougham nor Mr. Creevey giving any opinion 
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upon the subject, nor expressing any wish; except that the 
latter desired to be put wholly out of the question, the more 
especially as his seat was already secured by his being re¬ 
turned for Thetford. The proposition was rejected, and the 
election was lost; General Gascoigne being then supported 
by Mr. Canning’s friends, and returned along with him. Mr. 
Brougham was in consequence thrown out of parliament, and 
no seat could be found for hitn among all the Whig boroughs, 
until, after an exclusion of three sessions, he was, by Lord 
Darlington’s (Duke of Clevelands’s) interest, at the request 
of his steady and faithful friend, Lord Grey, returned for 
Wincbelsea, which he represented until 1830, when he was 
returned first for Knaresborough upon the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s interest, and then for Yorkshire upon his own. 

The following speech was addressed to the people at Liver¬ 
pool on the close of the poll, on the evening of the fourth day 
—being a very critical moment of the contest, and the night 
before the proposal above referred to came from the other 
party. 



SPEECH 


AT 

THE LIVERPOOL ELECTION. 
Friday, Oct. 8, 1812. 


Gentlemen,—I feel it necessary after the fatigues of this 
long and anxious day, to entreat, as I did on a former oc¬ 
casion, that you would have the goodness to favour me with 
as silent a hearing as possible, that I may not by over¬ 
exertion in my present exhausted state, destroy that voice 
which I hope I may preserve to raise in your defence once 
more hereafter. 

Gentlemen, I told you last night when we were near the 
head of the poll, that I for one at least, would never lose 
heart in the conflict, or lower my courage in fighting your 
battles, or despair of the good cause although we should be 
fifty, a hundred, or even two hundred behind our enemies. 
It has happened this day, that we have fallen short of them, 
not quite by two hundred, but we have lost one hundred 
and seventy votes: I tell you this with the deepest concern, 
with feelings of pain and sorrow which I dare not trust my¬ 
self in attempting to express. But I tell it you without any 
sensation approaching to despondency. This is the only 
feeling which I have not now present in my breast. I am 
overcome with your unutterable affection towards me and 
my cause. I feel a wonder mingled with gratitude, which 
no language can even attempt to describe, at your faithful, 
unwearied, untameable exertions in behalf of our common 
object. I am penetrated with an anxiety for its success, if 
possible more lively than any of yourselves can know who 
are my followers in this mighty struggle—an anxiety cruelly 
increased by that which as yet you are ignorant of, though 
you are this night to hear it To my distinguished friends 
who surround me, and connect me more closely with you, 
I am thankful beyond all expression. I am lost in admira¬ 
tion of the honest and courageous men amongst you who 
have resisted all threats as well as all bribes, and persevered 
in giving me their free unbought voices. For those unhappy 
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persons who have been scared by imminent fear on their 
own and their children’s behalf from obeying the impulse of 
their conscience, I feel nothing of resentment—nothing but 
pity and compassion. Of those who have thus opposed 
us, I think as charitably as a man can think in such cir¬ 
cumstances, For this great town, (if it is indeed to be 
defeated in the content, which I will not venture to suppose) 
for the country at large whose cause we are upholding— 
whose fight we are fighting—for the whole manufacturing 
and trading interests—for all who love peace—all who have 
no profit in war—I feel moved by the deepest alarm lest 
our grand attempt may not prosper. All these feelings are 
in my heart at this m'oment—they are various—they are 
conflicting—they are painful—they are burthensome—but 
they are not overwhelming! and amongst them all, and I 
have swept round the whole range of which the human mind 
is susceptible—there is not one that bears the slightest resem¬ 
blance to despair. I trust myself once more into your faithful 
hands—I fling myself again on you for protection—I call 
aloud to you to bear your own cause in your hearts—I im ■ 
plore of you to come forth in your own defence—for the 
sake of this vast town and its people—for the salvation of the 
middle and lower orders—for the whole industrious part of 
the whole country—I entreat you by your love of peace—by 
your hatred of oppression—by your weariness of burtheu- 
some and useless taxation—by yet another appeal to which 
those must lend an ear who have been deaf to all the rest— 

I ask it for your families—for your infants—if you would 
avoid such a winter of horrors as the last! It is coming fast 
upon us—already it is near at hand—yet a few short weeks 
and we may be in the midst of those unspeakable miseries, 
recollection of which now rends your very souls. If there 
is one freeman amongst this immense multitude who has not 
tendered his voice,—and if he can be deaf to this appeal,— 
if he can suffer the threats of our antagonists to frighten him 
away front the recollections of the last dismal winter,—that 
man will not vote for me. But if I have the happiness of 
addressing one honest man amongst you, who has a care left 
for his wife and children, or for other endearing ties of do¬ 
mestic tenderness, (and which of us is altogether without 
them ?) that mau will lay his hand oil his heart when 1 now 
bid him do so,—and with those little threats of present spite 
ringing in his ear, he will rather consult his fears of greater 
evil by listening to the dictates of his heart, when he casts a 
look towards the dreadful season through which he lately 
passed—and will come bravely forward to place those men 
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in Parliament whose whole efforts hare been directed toward 
the restoration of peace, and the revival of trade. 

Do not, gentlemen, listen to those who tell you the cause 
of freedom is desperate ;—they are the enemies of that cause 
and of you,—but listen to me,—for you know me,—and I 
km one who has never yet deceived you,—I say, then, that 
it will be desperate if you make no exertions to retrieve it. 
I tell you that your languor alone can betray it,—that it can 
only be made desperate through your despair. 1 am not a man 
to be cast down by temporary reverses, let them come upon 
me as thick, and as swift, and as sudden as they may. 1 am 
not he who is daunted by majorities in the outset of a struggle 
for worthy objects,—else I should not now stand here before 
you to boast of triumphs won in your cause if your champions 
had yielded to the force of numbers,—of gold—of power— 
if defeat could have dismayed them—then would the African 
Slave Trade never have been abolished—then would the cause 
of Reform, which now bids fair to prevail over its enemies, 
have been long ago sunk amidst the desertions of its friends, 
—then would those prospects of peace have been utterly be¬ 
nighted, which I still devoutly cherish, and which even now 
brighten in our eyes,—then would the Orders in Council 
which I overthrew by your support, have remained a disgrace 
to the British name, and an eternal obstacle to our best in¬ 
terests. I no more despond now than I have done in the 
course of those sacred and glorious contentions,—but it is for 
you to say whether to-morrow shall not make it my duty to 
despair. To-morrow is your last day,—your last efforts 
must then be made ;—if you put forth your strength the 
day is your own—if you desert me, it is lost. To win it I 
shall be the first to lead you on, and the last to forsake 
you. 

Gentlemen, when I told you a little while ago that 
there were new and powerful reasons to-day for arden¬ 
tly desiring that our cause might succeed, I did not 
sport with you,—yourselves shall now judge of them. 

I ask you,—Is the trade with America of any import¬ 
ance to this great and thickly peopled town ? (cries of Yes ! 
yes ! ) Is a continuance of the rupture with America likely 
to destory that trade ? (loud cries of, It is ! it is !) Is there 
any man who would deeply feel it, if he heard that the rup¬ 
ture was at length converted into open war ? It there a man 
present who would not be somewhat alarmed if he supposed 
that we should have another year without the American 
trade? Is there any one of nerves so hardy, as calmly to 
hear that our Government have given up all negociation— 
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abandoned all hopes of speedy' peace with America 1 Thai* 
1 tell that man to brace up his nerves,— I bid you all be 
prepared to hear what touches you all equally. We, are by 
this day’s intelligence at war with America in good earnest, 
—our Government have at length issued letters of tnarque 
and reprisal against the United States ! (universal cries of, 
God help us ! God help us !/ Aye, God help us ! God of his 
infinite compassion take pity on us! God help and protect 
this poor town,—and this whole trading country! 

Now, I ask you whether you will be represented in Par¬ 
liament by the jnen who have brought this grievous calami¬ 
ty on your heads, or by those who have constantly opposed 
the mad career which was plunging us into it ? Whether 
will you trust the revival of your trade—the restoration of 
your livelihood—to them who have destroyed it, or to me 
whose counsels, if followed in time, would have averted this 
unnatural war, and left Liverpool flourishing in opulence and 
peace ? Make your choice—for it lies with yourselves which 
of us shall be commissioned to bring back commerce and 
plenty,—they whose stubborn infatuation has chased those 
blessings away,—or we, who are only known to you as the 
strenuous enemies of their miserable policy, the fast friends 
of you best interests. 

Gentlemen, I stand up in this contest against the friends 
and followers of Mr. Pitt, or, as they partially designate him, 
the immortal statesman now no more, Immortal in the mi¬ 
series of his devoted country ! Immortal in the wounds of 
her bleeding liberties! Immortal in the cruel wars which 
sprang from his cold miscalculating ambition ! Immortal in 
the intolerable taxes, the countless loads of debt which these 
wars have flung upon us—which the youngest man amongst 
us will not live to see the end of! Immortal in the triumphs 
of our enemies, and the ruin of our allies, the costly pur¬ 
chase of so much blood and treasure! Immortal in the afflic¬ 
tions of England, and the humiliation of her friends, through 
the whole results of his twenty years’ reign, from the first 
rays of favour with which a delighted Court gilded his early 
apostacy, to the deadly glare which is at this instant cast 
upon his name by the burning metropolis of our last ally !* 
But may no such immortality ever fall to my lot—let ine 
rather live innocent and inglorious ; and when at last I cease 
to serve you, and to feel for your wrongs, may l have an 
humble monument in some nameless stone, to tell that be¬ 
neath it there rests from his labours in your service, “ an 


* The news of the burning of Moscow had arrived by that day*s poet. 
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enemy of the immortal statesman — a friend of peace and of 
the people .” 

Friends ! you must now judge for yourselves, and act ac¬ 
cordingly. Against us and against you stand those who call 
themselves the successors of that man. They are the heirs 
of his policy ; and if not of his immortality too, it is only 
because their talents for the work of destruction are less 
transcendent than his. They are his surviving colleagues. 
His fury survives in them, if not his fire ; and they partake 
of all his infatuated principles, if they have lost the genius that 
first made those principles triumphant. If you chuse them 
for your delegates, you know to what policy you lend your 
sanction—what men you exalt to power. Should you prefer 
me, your choice falls upon one who, if obscure and unambi¬ 
tious, will at least give his own age no reason to fear him, 
or posterity to curse him—one whose proudest ambition it 
is to be deemed the friend of Liberty and of Peace. 



SPEECHES 


ON 

AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING 
DISTRESS, 

DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
1816 , 1817 . 


INTRODUCTION. 


DISTRESSES OF THE COUNTRY IN 1816 —METHOD OF SUCCESS IT I.LT 
SUPPORTING THE PEOPLE IN PARLIAMENT. 

Tiie return of peace did not bring back prosperity to any 
portion of the inhabitants of this country. Whether it was 
that a war of twenty-three years duration had carried all the 
functions of the body politic to an unnatural state, only to be 
maintained by the stimulants which war supplies, in place of 
more wholesome support; or that the drains of the heavy 
expenditure, created by the hostilities carried on all over the 
globe, had exhausted our resources ; or that the mere transi¬ 
tion from one state to another, operated on the political 
system, giving it the sudden shock that a sudden relief from 
pain or from want would communicate to the natural frame; 
certain it is, that there had never during the whole contest 
just closed, been more general embarrassment felt, than 
was suffered, first by the agricultural interest in 1816, and 
then by the manufacturing classes the year after. The relief 
obtained from the burden of eighteen millions, by the repeal 
of the income tax and war malt duties in 1816, however im¬ 
portant, appeared to make but little impression upon the 
mass of distress; and men were heard in all directions re¬ 
gretting the change from war to peace, farmers wishing 
Napoleon back again, and merchants sighing for the times 
when no ships but our own could keep the sea. The coun- 
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try, therefore, had recourse to the Parliament, and ap¬ 
proached both Houses, but especially that of their repre¬ 
sentatives, with numerous petitions, setting forth in moving 
terms, the calamities that had befallen all the industrious class¬ 
es, and praying for some measures which might tend to their 
relief. These petitions were less numerous in 1816, because 
the meetings upon the Income Tax then engrossed the atten¬ 
tion of the people ; and its repeal was expected to relieve 
the distresses of the farmers. But in the following session, 
when the distress extended to the manufacturing classes, 
the petitions increased in number, and were directed in 
some instances by fallacious views, to extremely injudicious 
measures, the most numerously signed of them all having 
for its prayer the prohibition of exporting cotton twist, upon 
the notion that this encouraged foreign manufactures at the 
expense of our own. The course of petitioning had come of 
late years into great favour with the country, and it seems 
important to explain in what way this opinion arose. 

In the long inquiry which occupied the House in 1812, 
respecting the Orders in Council, the efforts of the peti¬ 
tions against that policy had been attended with the 
most complete success. Although opposed by the whole 
weight of the government both in public and out of doors ; 
although at first vigorously resisted by the energy, the 
acuteness, the activity, and the expertness, which made Mr. 
Perceval one of the best debaters of his day ; although, after 
his death, the struggle was maintained by the father of the 
system with all his fire and with his full knowledge of the 
whole subject—nay, although the Ministry brought to bear 
upon the question, what is reckoned the most formiable 
engine that any government can set in motion against its 
adversaries in any single measure, the announcement that 
their official existence depended upon the result—yet had 
the country gained a signal and complete victory, and the 
favourite policy of the cabinet had been at once and entirely 
surrendered to the pressing instance of the Petitioners. 
When men came to consider how this battle had been gained, 
no doubt could remain in their minds as to the causes of 
success. It appeared clear that, as far as any thing was to 
be expected from the direct expression of the people’s voice 
through their regular organs in Parliament, nothing could 
well be more desperate than the prospect of the Petitioners. 
But indirectly, the country could make its voice iieard and 
its influence felt. It was roused extensively to the con¬ 
sideration of the question. Meetings were generally held, 
and many petitions came from them, while others proceeded 
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from persons who signed them, without otherwise bearing a 
part in any public debates. The plan was now adopted by 
Mr. Brougham and Mr. Baring of promoting discussion on 
all fair occasions connected with the subject. The interlocu¬ 
tory debatesarising from questions raised by the examination 
of the witnesses, provided many such opportunities. Mo¬ 
tions for the production of papers and accounts added to 
their number ; and each petition that came up from the coun¬ 
try was made studiously, but very naturally, the subject of a 
conversation which often swelled into a long debate. The 
effects of this series of discussion, lasting for six or seven 
weeks, were prodigious. They strongly excited the country, 
and they communicated in their turn the influence of that 
excitement to the House itself. They brought the public 
feeling to bear directly upon the members who represented 
counties or towns, but they were not without their influence 
upon those who had no constituents at all. They were besides 
of the most signal use in promoting the most thorough and 
sifting examination of every pert of the subject—bringing all 
statements of facts to the test of rigorous scrutiny—trying by 
the criterion of free debate, liberated from the fetters of mere 
form, the soundness of every position .and conclusiveness of 
every reason—and making it quite impossible for sophistry 
to seek shelter behind vague assertion, or imbecile and falla¬ 
cious argument to escape exposure behind the convenient 
screen of those parliamentary rules which govern more regu¬ 
lar debates. Hardly an hour passed without detecting some 
false statement ot illogical argument; hardly a night passed 
without gaining some convert to the cause of truth j and real 
representatives who could face their constituents, and borough 
members who had no dread of the county or of the society 
they lived in, provided their support of the vicious and 
unpopular system were confined to a single vote by which 
its fate should be decided once for all, would no longer 
venture to hold out, during all the skirmishes and other 
movements that prepared the way for the great engage¬ 
ment, and they dreaded still more the endless remonstrances 
by letter and by conference of deputations, which they had 
to undergo while the matter hung in so lengthened a suspense, 
and the country was all the while exerting its activity to attain 
the common object. This battle, then, for the people, was 
fought by the joint efforts of themselves out of doors, and of 
their supporters in the House of Commons, and by the mutual 
action and reaction of the House and the people upon each 
other. It is a battle which may always be renewed, and is 
always of certain success on any ground naturally adapted to 
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its movements ; that is to say, wherever a great popular feel¬ 
ing can be excited and maintained and wherever there are 
persons of firmness and spirit to set themselves at the head 
of the people, regardless of the frowns and the threats of pow¬ 
er. It is equally certain that such a fight never can be fought, 
with any chance of success, where the people are indifferent 
to the subject, and where they have no leaders in Parliament 
adequate to the occasion. 

The Session 1816 offered an example yet more remark¬ 
able of the same tactics being attended with equally singal 
success. On the termination of the war, the government 
were determined, instead of repealing the whole Income tax, 
which the act enforcing it declared to be “ for and during 
the continuance of the war and no longer,” to retain one half 
of it, that is, to reduce it from ten to five per cent., and thus 
keep a revenue raised from this source of between seven and 
eight millions, instead of fifteen. As soon as this intention 
was announced, several meetings were held, and two or three 
petitions were presented. The Ministers perceived the risk 
they ran, if the former policy should be pursued, of continued 
discussion for a length of time; and they saw the vast impor¬ 
tance of dispatch. Accordingly, the Chancellor of the 
"Exchequer* gave notice on the Tuesday for his motion on 
the Thursday immediately following. The Opposition took 
alarm, and Mr. Brougham declared, on presenting a petition 
numerously signed from one of the London parishes, that 
if the hurry now indicated should be persevered in he should 
avail himself of all the^neans of delay afforded by the forms 
of the House. Lord Folkestone,! one of the most strenu¬ 
ous, and in those days one of the most active and powerful 
supporters of the popular cause, vigourously seconded this 
menace, in which he entirely joined. On the next day more 
petitions were flung in ; more discussions took place, and 
the Government postponed for a week the introduction of 
the Bill. That week proved quite decisive; for so many 
meetings were held, and so many petitions sent up, that the 
Bill was put off from time to time, and did not finally make 
its appearence till the 17th of March. Above six weeks 
were almost entirely spent by the House of Commons in re¬ 
ceiving the numberless petitions poured in front all quarters 
against the tax. For it was speedily seen that the campaign 
of 1812 was renewed, and that the same leaders, Messrs. 
Brougham and Baring, had the management o, the operations. 

At first the Ministers pursued the course of obstinate 
silence. The Opposition debated each petition in vain; 
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every minister and ministerial member held his peace* No 
arguments, no facts, no sarcasms, no taunts, could rouse 
them ; no expression of the feelings of the country, no re¬ 
ference to the anxiety of particular constituencies, could 
draw a word from the Ministers and their supporters. At 
length it was perceived that their antagonists did not the 
less debate, and that consequently the scheme had failed in 
its purpose of stilling discussion. The only effect of it, 
then, was, that all the debating was on one side, and this 
both became hurtful to the Government in the House, and 
more hurtful still in the country. They were forced into 
discussion, therefore j and then began a scene of unexampled 
interest which lasted until the second reading of the Bill. 
Each night, at a little after four, commenced the series of 
debates which lasted until past midnight. These were of 
infinite variety. Arguments urged by different speakers; in¬ 
stances of oppression and hardship recounted ; anecdotes of 
local suffering and personal inconvenience ; accounts of the 
remarkable passages at different meetings; personal alterca¬ 
tions interspersed with more general matter —all filled up 
the measure of the night’s bill of fare; and all were so 
blended and so variegated, that no one ever perceived any 
hour thus spent to pas9 tediously away. Those not imme¬ 
diately concerned, Peers, or persons belonging to neither 
House, flacked to the spectacle which each day presented. 
The interest excited out of doors kept pace with that of the 
spectators; and those who carried oo these active oper¬ 
ations shewed a vigour and constancy of purpose, an unwea¬ 
ried readiness for the combat, which astonished while it ani¬ 
mated all beholders. It is recounted of this remarkable 
struggle, that one night towards the latter end of the period 
in question, when at a late hour, the house having been in 
debate from four o’clock, one speaker had resumed his seat, 
the whole members sitting upon one entire bench rose at 
once and addressed the chair,—a testimony of unabated spirit 
and unquenchable animation which drew forth the loudest 
cheers from all sides of the House. 

At length came the 17th of March, the day appointed for 
the decision ; but it was soon found that this had been, with 
the debate, wholly anticipated. The usual number of peti¬ 
tions, and even more, were poured thickly in during some 
hour? ; little or no debating took place upon them ; unusual 
anxiety for the result of such long continued labour, and 
such lengthened excitement, kept all silent and in suspense; 
when, about eleven o’clock, Sir William Curtis, representing 
the City of London, proceeded up the House, bearing 
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in his arms the petition, which he presented without any 
remark, of the great meeting of the Bankers and Merchants 
holden in the Egyptian Hall, and signed by Twelve Thou¬ 
sand persons. The division took place after a debate 
that did not last half an hour ; no one could indeed be 
heard in an assembly so impatient for the decision ; and 
by a majority of thirty-seven voices, the tax was defeated 
for ever, and the wholesome principle, as Mr. Wilber- 
force well observed, was laid down, that war and income 
tax are wedded together. 

The same display which led to such important and even 
glorious success the cause of the people, in an unreformed 
Parliament, is to the full as requisite now, and would pro¬ 
duce, if possible, greater results. Neither Slavery, nor 
Limited Suffrage, nor Petty Constituencies, nor refusal of 
the Ballot would stand before it half a session. But un¬ 
happily it has seemed good to the Whig Government that 
they should adopt a course of proceeding which renders all 
the tactics of 1812 and 1816 impracticable. Forgetting 
what it was that raised to power, the remote cause of the 
Tory downfall, the policy which produced all the triumphs 
of liberal opinions; forgetting, too, that though now in office, 
they may to-morrow be restored to that Opposition from 
which the triumphs of 1812 and 1816 raised them,—they 
have resolved that no petition shall now be discussed—that 
whoever presents it shall merely state its substance, after 
telling the body and the place it comes from—and that no 
other member shall make it the subject of any observation. 
To this plan for stifling the people’s voice, aud giving the 
Ministers of the day and their majority in Parliament an 
absolute controul over the policy of the empire, disarming 
the Opposition of their main weapon, and shearing the peo¬ 
ple of their chief strength, the Speaker, Mr. Abercromby, 
has unhappily lent the support of his authority, if he was 
not indeed the author of the scheme. It is of little moment 
to reflect that but for the policy of former and better times, 
this distinguished and excellent person would now have been 
in the honourable but cheerless exile of an Edinburgh sine¬ 
cure judgeship, as his ministerial coadjutors would have been 
doomed to exclusion from power on the benches of an 
eternal Opposition. It is of more importance to remark, 
that unless a speedy end is put to the present course of pro¬ 
ceeding, the mainstay of English liberty, the only effectual 
safeguard against misgovern raent and oppression, is taken 
from the people of these realms. 
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DISTRESSED STATE OF AGRICULTURE, 

DELiyEEED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
April 9, 1816. 


Mb. Brogden; I feel very sensibly the disadvantages 
under which I rise to enter upon the discussion of this mo¬ 
mentous subject; not only because I am in all respests so 
ill qualified to handle it successfully, but because a pretty 
general indisposition has been expressed by the House, to 
proceeding in the inquiry this night. Nevertheless, as I 
was one of those who objected to delay, and as I stated my 
readiness to go on with the debate, I am desirous of deliver¬ 
ing ray sentiments, such as they are, upon the present occa¬ 
sion, that I may lay before the Committee the ideas (what¬ 
ever they may be worth) which I have gathered from an ho¬ 
nest and patient attention to the subject matter of our inves¬ 
tigation. 

There is one branch of the argument which I shall pass 
over altogether, I mean the amount of the distresses which 
are now universally admitted to prevail over almost every 
part of the empire. Upon this topic all men are agreed; 
the statements connected with it are as unquestionable as 
they are afflicting; each day’s experience since my honour¬ 
able friend’s motion* has added to their number and increas¬ 
ed their force ; and the petition from Cambridgeshire pre¬ 
sented at an early part of this evening, has laid before you a 
fact, to which all the former expositions of distress afforded 
no parallel, that in one parish, every proprietor and tenant 
being ruined with a single exception, the whole poor rates 
of the parish thus wholly inhabited by paupers, are now paid 
by an individual, whose fortune, once ample, is thus swept 
entirely away. Of the nature and extent of evil, then, it is 
quite superfluous to speak; I purpose, with your permissioo, 
to apply myself to the examination of its causes, and to such 
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a view of the remedies or palliatives proposed, as may natur¬ 
ally be suggested by a consideration of those causes. With¬ 
out entering somewhat at large into the origin of our present 
difficulties, I am afraid we shall be apt to go astray in our 
search after the means of relief. 

A circumstance which must strike every observer who 
turns his attention toward this state of the country, is the 
comparative state of prices before and since the late war. 
In I/O'-’, the average price of wheat was 47s. the quarter; 
now its price is c/s., almost '20 per cent, higher; and yet 
no complaint was ever heard of low prices before the 
war, nor were any of those signs of distress to be per¬ 
ceived, which in these times claim our pity in every part of 
the empire. This consideration is of itself sufficient to shew, 
that over-trading—that excess of cultivation is not the only 
cause of the evil we complain of; and may warn us against 
the error of imputing it to the operation of any one cause 
alone ; for 1 am certainly disposed to rank the great exten- 
tion oJ cultivation among the principal causes, or at least to 
regard it as lying near the foundatian of the mischief. In 
attempting to unravel the difficulties of this question, 
1 trust the Committee will believe me, when I say that 
1 approuch it, as I should the solution of a problem in 
the mathematics, without the smallest taint of party feeling, 
and with ho other view whatsoever than a desire to discover 
the truth; upon a question of great and universal concern¬ 
ment. 

The first circumstance to which I would solicit the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee, as lying at the root of the matter, is 
the progress of agriculture during the long period of the 
last war.—1 mean from the year 1792 downwards. The 
commencement of hostilities in 1793 produced the stagna¬ 
tion of trade and manufactures which usually accompanies a 
transition from peace to war; but these difficulties were of 
uncommon short duration, and the brilliant success of our 
arms at sea, the capture of some of the enemy’s colonies, 
the revolt of others, and the crippled state of his mercan¬ 
tile resources at home, from internal confusion, speedily di¬ 
minished his commerce in an extraordinary degree, augment¬ 
ing our own in nearly the same proportion. As his con¬ 
quests or influence extenff«i over other nations possessed 
of trade or colonial establishments, these in their turn be¬ 
came exposed to our maritime hostility, and lost their com¬ 
merce and their plantations; so that in a very short time 
this country obtained a mercantile and colonial monopoly al¬ 
together unprecedented, even in the most successful of her 
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former wars. The consequence was, a sudden extension of 
our manufacturing industry and wealth; and a proportionate 
improvement in onr agricultnre. But although his effect be¬ 
gan to be perceivable soon after the first success of the war, 
it was not fully produced until a few years had elapsed, and 
a number circumstances, in some measure accidental, hap¬ 
pened to coincide with those which might more reasonably 
have been expected to occur during the course of the vrar, in 
promoting, 1 might almost say in forcing, the cultivation of 
the country. I should be disposed to take the ten years 
from 1797 to 1808, as the period when all those circum¬ 
stances, of what nature soever, concurred to produce the 
same effect. It will be worth the attention of the Commit¬ 
tee to observe how singularly this period is filled with events, 
all tending one way, all bearing upon the extension of agri¬ 
culture. 

The French commerce and colonies had been previously 
destroyed; and in 1797, 1798, and 1799, those of Spain and 
Holland shared the same fate. About this time our mono¬ 
poly might be said to have reached its height. But several 
accidental events now concurred with those results of the 
war, and influenced the progress of cultivation in a visible 
manner. The scarcity of wheat in 1798, and all sorts of 
grain in 1799 and 1800, raised the prices so much as to force 
a vast portion of land into cultivation. In 1797, and still 
more after 1800, lands were broken up which had never be¬ 
fore known the plough, and many wastes were taken in, the 
tillage of which prudence would perhaps never have autho¬ 
rized. Somewhat of the same effect was thus produced 
which arose from the destruction of the principal French 
West Indian colonies early in the late war. The sudden di¬ 
minution in the supply of sugar raised its price beyond all 
example, and occasioned a vast extent of new land to be 
cleared and planted, promoting at the same time the culture 
of the old plantations. The African slave trade, and ihe 
conquest of the Dutch, French, and Spanish settlements, 
with the consequent influx of British capital, facilitated the 
progress of West Indian agriculture, until, in the course of 
a few years, the blank created by the commotions at St. 
Domingo and Guadaloupe was much more than supplied j 
sugars fell as far below their ordinary price as they had lately 
risen above it 5 all West Indian proprietors were distressed, 
and many utterly ruined 5 the colonies, generally speaking, 
were in a state nearly resembling the most suffering districts 
of the mother country at the present time; and relief was 
only afforded by the abandonment of many estates, chiefly 
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such as were loaded with debts and consisted of inferior 
lands, the supply being thus restored to a level with the de¬ 
mand. I do not mention the cases as in all respects parallel, 
but they agree in many of their principal circumstances. 

Together with the scarcities of 1796 and 1800, the finan¬ 
cial and military operations of the war, concurred to raise the 
prices of agricultural produce. Those operations did not 
certainly create capital, or multiply the number of mouths 
for consuming food; but they collected capital in masses 
to be expended less economically in feeding a number of 
persons more carelessly than the same individuals would 
have been supported by part of the same capital, had it been 
left in the hands of private persons. I desire to be under¬ 
stood as casting no reflection upon the administration of the 
revenue appropriated to the demands of the war, because it 
is quite unnecessary at present to express my opinion upon 
this point. Every one must admit that a given sum in the 
hands of government, even of the most economical ministers, 
especially if allotted to meeting the various pressing exigen¬ 
cies of warfare, must be expended with much less care and 
parsimony than the same sums appropriated to the uses of 
private families under all the checks imposed by individual 
prudence. The tendency of such a national expenditure un¬ 
questionably is, to raise prices above their natural level fora 
time at Jeast, and thus to force cultivation forward, although, 
in a long course of years, the same capital in the hands of 
the community would have been much more augmented, and 
would gradually and healthfully have increased the produc¬ 
tion of the country in a greater, but not in a disproportionate 
degree. It is not, however, for, its effect in stimulating 
agriculture that any man will be disposed to quarrel with 
the war and its expenditure. Had it no other sius to answer 
for, this might well be forgiven. 

While the circumstances which I have mentioned were 
disposing men to extend the cultivation of the kingdom, an 
event occurred, which in its consequences mightily facilita¬ 
ted this operation. I allude to the stoppage of the Bank of 
England, in the early part of 1797- The alarm in which 
that extraordinary measure originated, very speedily subsi¬ 
ded ; and with the restoration of confidence, came a disposi¬ 
tion to accommodate, on the part of bankers and other 
dealers in money and credit, wholly unexampled. The 
Bank of England soon increased its issues j and the numbers 
of country banks were every where augmented. In districts 
where no such establishment had ever before been known, 
they were to be found actively engaged in discounting and 
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lending—and in issuing their own notes. In places too 
small to support a bank, there were agents appointed by 
Banks filed at some distance : or a shopkeeper or tradesman, 
added to his usual and regular calling, the new employ¬ 
ment of cashing bills and passing notes. It is true that the 
check which had now been removed from the great Bank in 
London, still operated to a certain extent upon the minor 
dealers in credit, thus scattered over the country ; they were 
obliged to pay, if required, in Bank of England paper, al¬ 
though the issuers of that paper were not compelled to pay 
in specie. But this was rather a nominal than a real re¬ 
straint ; for if the holders of country bank paper could not 
obtain gold in exchange, they preferred coarse notes with the 
names of Mr. or Sir John such-a-one, whom they knew, to 
notes somewhat better engraved, but worth just as little, and 
with the names of a governor and company and a Mr. New- 
land, whom they knew nothing about—so that the country 
banks enjoyed the same facility, with the bank in London, of 
increasing their issues ; and they used it with much less re¬ 
serve. Hence the unlimited accommodation which they 
afforded to farmers, and generally to all speculators in land. 
They assisted all adventurers more or less, but advanturers 
in land most of all, because they had better security to give, 
and were supposed to be engaged in a less hazardous line of 
trade. I must here repeat the remark I made upon the 
tendency of the war to promote cultivation. If the stoppage 
of the Bank had produced no worse effects than throwing 
dormant capital into circulation, and affording a stimulus to 
industry, especially to agriculture, I should have little to say 
against that measure—nay it might have been rather benefi¬ 
cial than hurtful, at least in this point of view, had the ac¬ 
commodation which it afforded been withdrawn more gradu¬ 
ally, and at all events, not at the particular moment, when 
perhaps the state of things required it to be still farther 
extended. 

Another circumstance to which I shall advert, also oc¬ 
curred within the period in question, between 1797 and 1808 
I mean the great extension of our colonial possessions. The 
value of those establishments is, I believe, somewhat under¬ 
rated in this country ; not that we are slow to parade their 
importance in several particulars—on the contrary we are 
prone to magnify them in our accounts of exports and 
imports, and of the quantity of tonnage, and the number of 
seamen employed in our trade; but we seldom, if ever, 
reflect on the vast effects produced by them upon the 
agriculture of the mother country. In promoting this. 
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their wealth operates both through the channels of 
commerce and of remittances, almost as directly as the 
riches of one district of this island expand themselves over 
and fertilize another less wealthy territory in its neighbour¬ 
hood. The conquest and rapid cultivation of the Dutch 
colonies, to take the most remarkable instance, may be traced 
in its effects upon many a once barren tract of land in the 
northern parts of Great Britain, where by the names of the 
farms and of their occupiers you may be reminded of those 
lucrative speculations in Surinam, Demerara, and Berbiee, 
to which the agriculture of the mother country owed these 
accessions. 

The last circumstance I shall mention as falling within 
the same period, is the completion of our commercial and 
manufacturing monopoly, by the destruction of almost all 
other trade and peaceful industry, the final result of Buona¬ 
parte’s continental and military system. In the end, indeed, 
we felt the effects of this prodigious attempt, as I shall pre¬ 
sently have occasion to state ; but for some time it only 
consummated the ruin of our competitors, and gave new 
resources to our seaport and manufacturing towns. The 
effects of this increase upon the industry of the country, at a 
period when men were singularly prone to farming specula¬ 
tions, cannot easily be overrated. We are apt to suppose 
the sphere of such influence much more contracted than it 
really is. If any one is desirous of perceiving how widely it 
extends, I think I can furnish him with a medium through 
which he may view it. When the measures of the enemy, 
which began with the Berlin and Milan Lecrces, had, 
through the co-operation of our own Orders in Council, 
succeeded in crippling the trade of almost all our great 
towns, the distresses of the merchant and manufacturer 
affected not merely the farmer in his neighbourhood, but 
lowered the cattle and corn markets to a great distance, 
so that fat beasts were sold at very low prices, one 
hundred, and even one hundred and fifty miles from the 
manufacturing districts in Lancashire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, in consequence of the distresses prevailing 
over those parts of the country. In like manner, it is 
evident that the earlier events of the war, which suddenly 
promoted the wealth of the great towns, tended as rapidly to 
augment the cultivation of even the remote provinces. 

Now, Sir, having ascertained the existence of so many and 
such powerful causes, uniting their forces in one direction, 
during the period I have mentioned, and ail tending mani¬ 
festly to promote the agriculture of the country, some of 
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them by tempting men to embark in farming concerns, others 
by furnishing them with the means of speculation, even if we 
do not take into the account such circumstances as the gen¬ 
eral progress of the arts and the depreciation in the value of 
the circulating medium, and the consequent rise in the 
money price of produce, which I am very far from underrat¬ 
ing, but only pass over for the present as operating less ex¬ 
clusively upon the cultivation of land than the other circum¬ 
stances which I have enumerated, I say even if these con¬ 
siderations are omitted, enough has been shown to prove 
that a start must have been made in the productive powers 
of this island, quite unexampled in any equal period of its 
former history. When, on the other hand, I reflect upon 
the nature of the causes which I have enumerated, and find 
that most of them are of sudden occurrence, aud that their 
combination in the short space of about ten years was ac¬ 
cidental ; when, moreover, I perceive that the most material 
of them were of a temporary duration, and could not remain 
long to support the great cultivation which they had oc¬ 
casioned, 1 am disposed to think that I have got hold of a 
principle upon which something like an overtrading in 
agriculture, aud a consequent redundance of produce, may 
be inferred to have happened, how difficult soever it may be 
to ascertain the amount of this excess by any strict calcu¬ 
lation. In truth I am little inclined to resort to estimates 
upon the present question ; where circumstances are clearly 
proved to have existed, the natural operation of which plainly 
was such as I have described, it is unnecessary to seek among 
statistical returns for evidence of effects which we know must 
have been produced. I have heard of conjectures as to the 
number of acres enclosed, during the ten years I am refer¬ 
ring to, in which there may have been 1200 Enclosure bills 
passed. Some of my honourable friends near me, I know, 
have estimated this amount at two millions, which I mention 
not so much from any reliance upon the accuracy of the 
statement, as out of respect for them, and because this ad¬ 
mission is at variance with their own doctrine, that there has 
been no excessive cultivation. But it is evident that such 
an estimate, even if correct to an acre, would by no means 
shew the increase of production, for a good deal of the land 
enclosed by act of parliament was formerly cultivated in 
common field ; and, on the other hand, the improvements in 
the cultivation of the old enclosures have probably done 
more to augment the whole agricultural produce, than all the 
new lands that have been taken in. If, however, we take the 
total amount, every thing included, to be equal to the pro- 
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duce of two millions of acres added to the former produce, 
and if it be true that the population has only increased two 
millions during the same period, there will appear to have 
been an increase of nearly six millions of quarters in the 
supply, and only an increase in the permanent demand, in 
the proportion of two millions. But, as I have already said, 
these estimates are not to be trusted either way, and I had 
much rather rest upon the broad principle furnished by a re¬ 
ference to the known events in the history of the late war, 
down to the year 1808. The improvements in most parts of 
the country have been going on so visibly, that the most 
careless observer must have been struck by them. Not only 
wastes have disappeared for miles and miles, giving place 
to houses, fences, and crops; not only have even the most 
inconsiderable commons, the very village greens, and the 
little stripes of sward by the way side, been, in many places, 
subjected to division and exclusive ownership, and cut up 
into corn-fields in the rage for farming; not only have 
stubborn soils been forced to bear crops by mere weight of 
metal, by sinking money in the earth, as it has been called, 
—but. the land that formerly grew something has been fa¬ 
tigued with labour, and loaded with capital, until it yielded 
much more; the work both of men and cattle has been 
economized, new skill has been applied, and a more dexte¬ 
rous combination of different kinds of husbandry been prac¬ 
tised, until, without at all comprehending the waste lands 
wholly added to the productive territory of the island, it may 
be safely said, not perhaps that two blades of grass now grow 
where only one grew before, but I ain sure, that five grow 
where four used to be; and that this kingdom which foreign¬ 
ers were wont to taunt as a mere manufacturing and trading 
country, inhabited by a shopkeeping nation, is in reality for 
its size, by far the greatest agricultural state in the world. 

Previous to the year 1810 or 1811, no great effect appears 
to have been felt in the corn market from all this system of 
improvement. The measures taken to increase our produce 
had not. begun fully to operate, and the new enclosures had 
not yielded their due returns. The crop of 1810 was not a 
very good one, and that of 1811 was extremely bad. But 
about I8l2 when the new cultivation and the improvements 
in farms generally, may he supposed to have produced their 
full effect, there began a series of events, some of them acci¬ 
dental and beyond human foresight to anticipate, others less 
strange perhaps in themselves,but in their union scarcely more 
to be expected, all operating in the same direction, and that 
direction the very opposite, as far as regards agriculture, to 
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the line in which the no leas unparalleled combination of 
circumstances already mentioned, had been operating in the 
proceeding years. The harvest of 1812 was a very abundant 
one ; that of 1813, I believe, exceeded any that had ever 
been known ; and the crop of 1814 was not much inferior. 
But the political events of those three years had an influence 
still more important upon the markets. Here I must take 
leave to state how widely I differ with my honourable friend 
the member for Essex,* respecting the effects of the peace. 
In the able and luminous speech with which he introduced 
this subject to the House, and in which he shewed at once 
the greatest industry, talent, and moderation, he contended 
that the termination of hostilities could not be assigned as 
the cause of the depression in prices, because those prices 
had begun to fall during the war; and he observed in confir¬ 
mation of his position, that after former treaties of peace, 
agricultural produce had risen. The facts upon which he 
relied when taken altogether, far from supporting his doc¬ 
trine, furnish me with a satisfactory answer to it. After the 
peace of Paris, it is true, wheat rose from 36s. to 41s. the 
quarter, in 1763, and to 42s. 6d. on an average of five years, 
ending 1767- So, after the peace of Versailles, it rose 5s. 
the quarter. But the statements upon which tny honourable 
friend relied, as decisive in his favour, were taken from the pe¬ 
riod in question, viz. the year 1813. In January of that year, 
the market price of wheat was 120a., and in November it had 
fallen to 75s. The victualling contracts of Portsmouth 
were made in January at 123s. lOd. ; in November at 67s. 
lOd. Those of Plymouth, in February at 121s. 9d., in Sep¬ 
tember at 86s. Those of Deptford, in February for flour per 
sack at 100s. 3d., in November at 65s. Now I beg the 
committee s attention to these facts, because when coupled 
with the well known events of the year 1813, they clearly re¬ 
fute my honourable friend’s argument, pretended to be built 
upon them. In January and February wheat and flour were 
high; in September they had fallen very considerably, 
owing ; partly no doubt, to the very abundant harvest reap¬ 
ed during the interval, but in no small degree owing to the 
important change in public affairs, which had taken place 
during the same interval. The destruction of Bounaparte's 
grand army had been effected the winter before, and had laid 
the foundation of the deliverance of Europe, but that happy 
event had not been completed. The most gigantic enter¬ 
prise which unprincipled force had ever attempted in mo- 
d eni times , had been defeated by a lucky concurrence of ae- 

* Mr. (now Lord) Wwtern. 
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eidents with the violence that gave birth to the project; but 
much of its author’s power still remained unbroken, and no 
man could foresee that the blind fury which had borne him 
into jeopardy, would still hurry him to ruin. At all events, 
a new and a desperate struggle was inevitable, and the great 
prize of peace on the one side, or universal empire on the 
other, was to be fought for once more in the ensuing cam¬ 
paign. In the spring and summer of 1813, this battle was 
fought; and the enemy, after incredible efforts of gallantry 
and skill, was repulsed—but nothing more. Peace seemed 
considerably more probable, therefore, in September, than 
it had been in January; but it was not certain. The im¬ 
provement in our prospects, however, co-operated with the 
harvest, and prices were lowered from 122s. to 86s. Soon 
after this period came the decisive battle of Leipsic; peace 
was now certain, and all that remained to be settled was the 
terms upon which it should be made, and the degree of 
security which should attend it; for the struggle which fol¬ 
lowed could be said to decide nothing more. Accordingly, 
in the interval between September and November, prices 
had fallen from 86 to 68, in round numbers. Contractors 
could no longer expect the same terms when in all likelihood 
this was their last bidding. Government was not pressed 
as before, when its difficulties were so nearly at an end; 
and the market felt the effects not only of an extraordinary 
crop, but of the approaching times of peace, when the de¬ 
mands of government should be withdrawn, and the supplies 
of the continent poured in. No man who attends to these 
facts and dates can entertain a reasonable doubt that the fall 
of prices was in some degree connected with the approach¬ 
ing termination of the war. 

In truth, Sir, it is impossible to overlook the tendency of 
such a change as the peace brought about in all the great 
markets of agricultural produce. A sudden diminution in 
the expenditure of Government, to the amount of above fifty 
millions, could not be effected without greatly deranging all 
markets, both for manufactures and produce directly ; and by 
affecting the markets for manufactures, it must also have in¬ 
fluenced circuitously those in which the farmer is more im¬ 
mediately interested. To take only a few specimens of these 
effects: Can it be denied that the stoppage of the exporta¬ 
tion of grain, provisions, and even forage, to the Peninsula, 
had an influence in lowering the prices of those articles at 
home i When orders are no longer given for clothing in York¬ 
shire, and arm* in Warwickshire, does the change which 
throws so many manufacturers out of employment produce no 
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diminution in the demand for food, and no increase in the levy 
of parish rates ? Look at the effects of the goverment retir¬ 
ing from the Irish provision market, now that three-fourths 
of the navy are dismantled. Beside the accounts from the 
sister kingdom, every gentleman connected with the north 
and west of England knows, that last summer and autumn 
the droves of Irish cattle poured through Liverpool, Bristol, 
and the Welsh ports, covered the roads for miles ; and that 
the price of butcher’s meat, and the rents of grazing farms, 
which had till then kept up, notwithstanding the fall of grain 
and of corn lands, began to be sensibly affected. I state 
these circumstances with the more satisfaction because they 
are in their nature temporary, and we are led to a somewhat 
more comfortable prospect by the consideration, that what¬ 
ever part of the present distresses is ascribable to the change 
from war to peace, may reasonably be expected to diminish 
every day, at least as soon as the results of the peace shall 
enable the general trade of the country to resume its natur¬ 
al and accustomed channels; and shall supply the blank 
occasioned directly and circuitously in the demands for pro¬ 
duce, by the diminished expenditure of government. 

Tlie next circumstance to which 1 shall advert as materi¬ 


ally operating against agriculture, is the distress in the com¬ 
mercial world during the laiter years of the war. It is very 
certain that the effects of the fatal year 1810, continue to be 
felt at this day in the mercantile world. The ' foundations 
were then laid of many failures, which have only been delayed 
by the natural efforts of unfortunate men to ward off a 
blow they could not escape ; efforts which it is impossible 
very harshly to blame, although undoubtedly the delay of 
the crash has in most instances only rendered it more perni¬ 
cious to creditors, and extended its effect more widely, occa¬ 
sioning, perhaps, several failures instead of one. The diffi¬ 
culties of 1812 are fresh in the recollection of the Committee, 
and are still working their effects in many parts of the coun¬ 
try, although the repeal of the Orders in Council, by ena¬ 
bling us to export goods, which were all paid for to the amount 
ot seven or eight millions, afforded a most seasonable and 
important relief, and enabled capitalists to lower their stock 
on hand in a great proportion. That stock, however, began 
o increase during the unhappy continuance of the American 
war j and the peace, unexpectedly made, in Europe, followed 
y the treaty with America, soon produced an effect to which 
must request the serious attention of the Committee, be¬ 
cause I believe its nature and extent are by no means well 
n ers ood. After the cramped state in which the enemy’s 
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measures, and our own retaliation (as we termed it), had 
kept our trade for some years, when the events of spring 
1814 suddenly opened the Continent, a rage for exporting 
goods of every kind burst forth, only to be explained by re¬ 
flecting on the previous restrictions we had been labouring 
under, and only to be equalled (though not in extent), by 
some of the mercantile delusions connected with South Ame¬ 
rican speculations. Every thing that could be shipped was 
sent off; all the capital that could be laid hold of was em¬ 
barked. The frenzy, 1 can call it nothing less, after the 
experience of 1800 and 1810, descended to persons in the 
humblest circumstances, and the furthest removed, by their 
pursuits, from commercial cares. It may give the Com¬ 
mittee some idea of this disease, if I state whal I know to have 
happened in one or two places. Not only clerks and labourers, 
but menial servants, engaged the little sums which they had 
been laying up for a provision against old age and sickness ; 
persons went round tempting them to adventure in the trade 
to Holland, and Germany, and the Baltic ; they risked their 
mite in the hopes of boundless profits; it went with the 
millions of the more regular traders ; the bubble soon 
burst, like its predecessors of the South Sea, the Mississip¬ 
pi, and Buenos Ayres; English goods were selling for much 
less in Holland and the north of Europe, than in London 
and Manchester; in most places they were lying a dead 
weight without any sale at all ; and either no returns what¬ 
ever were received, or pounds came back for thousands that 
had gone forth. The great speculators broke ; the middling 
ones lingered out a precarious existence, deprived of all 
means of continuing their dealings either at home or abroad; 
the poorer dupes of the delusion had lost their little hoards, 
and went upon the parish the next mishap that befel them j 
but the result of the whole has been much commercial dis¬ 
tress—a caution now absolutely necessary in trying new ad¬ 
ventures—a prodigious diminution in the demand for manu¬ 
factures, and indirectly a serious defalcation in the effectual 
demand for the produce of land. 

The peace with America has produced somewhat of a 
similar effect, though I am very far from placing the vast 
exports which it occasioned upon the same footing with those 
to the European market the year before ; both because ulti¬ 
mately the Americans will pay, which the exhausted state 
of the Continent renders very unlikely ; and because it was 
well worth while to incur a loss upon the first exportation, 
in order, by the glut, to stifle in the cradle those rising 
manufactures in the United States, which the war had 
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forced into existence contrary to the natural course of things. 
But, in the meantime, the enormous amount of, I believe, 
eighteen millions worth of goods were exported to North 
America in one year; I am informed nearly sixteen millions 
went through the port of Liverpool alone ; and, for a con¬ 
siderable part of this, no returns have been received, while 
still more of it must have been selling at a very scanty profit. 
The immediate effect has been a sensible increase of the dif¬ 
ficulties which I have already described as flowing from the 
unexpected opening of the European market in the impover¬ 
ished and unsettled state of the Continent. 

And now it was, when a general commercial distress be¬ 
gan to prevail, that the consequence of our paper circula¬ 
tion, and the banking operations connected with it, not gra¬ 
dually as had been expected, but almost instantaneously de¬ 
veloped themselves. Whether the change of measures, 
which I am about to mention as one of the principal, if not 
the very first cause of our present sufferings, began with the 
country banks, or the bank of England ; whether it was the 
necessary consequence of the difficulties which were press¬ 
ing upon trade, and which at any rate, it mightily increased, 
or was the chief cause of those difficulties ; whether or not 
blame is imputable to any persons, or bodies corporate, I 
will not stop to inquire, for it is wholly immaterial to the 
present investigation ; and when l mention certain known 
facts in one order rather than another, I do so without in¬ 
tending to assert that they were connected together. The 
bank of England not very slowly limited its discounts, and 
diminished its issues of paper about three millions. At one 
period, indeed, the amount of notes in circulation had ex¬ 
ceeded that to which they were now reduced, by six millions ; 
but the average had been for some time about three millions 
higher. The country banks acting less upon system, and more 
under the influence of alarm, lessened their discounts in a 
much greater degree. A single failure would stop all such 
transactions over a whole district, and I could mention one 
huge stoppage which made it difficult, for a length of time, to 
discount a hill anywhere in three or four countries. The per¬ 
sons who felt this change most severely were of course those 
who had been speculating in any way, hut above all others, 
speculator in land ; those who had'either purchased or im¬ 
proved beyond their actual means,upon the expectation of that 
credit and accommodation being continued, which had enable 
t em to commence their operations. Ordinary traders have 
much greater facilities in the money market; and their specu¬ 
lations are much more speedily terminated. The improver of 
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land has to deal with property not easily convertible into mo¬ 
ney, and his adventures extend necessarily over a long course 
of years. Persons in this situation soon found their borrowed 
capital withdrawn ; when the fall of produce made it difficult 
for them to pay the interest, they were suddenly called upon 
for the principal; they had gotten into a situation which no 
prudence could have enabled them to avoid, because it was 
the result of events which no sagacity could have foreseen ; 
they had for many years been tempted to speculate by a 
facility of obtaining capital or credit, which in a month or 
two was utterly withdrawn ; and before the least warning 
had been given, either by the course of events, or by the 
dealer's in money and accommodation, a support-was removed, 
which the most cautious of men might well have expected to 
be continued indefinitely, or at any rate to be gradually re¬ 
moved. 1 beg leave in illustration of this matter, to remind 
the Committee how those undertakings have been carried 
on which I before described as extending so greatly the 
agriculture of the country. A man of small fortune, or a 
farmer making considerable profits by the high prices of the 
period I have so often alluded to, saw an opportunity of 
making a desirable purchase, upon an enclosure, or a sale in 
his nighbourhood. lie had scraped together a couple of 
thousand pounds, perhaps ; but the sum required for buying, 
and then improving the land, was four or five. The banker 
supplied this difference, and by his accommodations enabled 
some middleman, trading in credit, to supply it, and the 
cultivator had every reason to hope he should, in a few years, 
be able to repay it, by the continued prosperity of farming 
concerns. At any rate he reckoned upon paying the interest 
and not being called upon for the principal, in security of 
which he probably deposited the title-deeds of his purchase 
as a pledge. The extension of cultivation caused by these 
very operations, together with the other circumstances to 
which I have referred, rapidly lowers the price of all produce; 
the alarm of money-dealers begins to spread; hardly able to 
pay the interest, which is in reality a fourth more than 
it was while the currency was depreciated 25 per cent, 
he is called upon to pay up the principal itself; destitute of 
any thing that can be turned into money, he is fain to aban¬ 
don his purchase, with all the improvements which his savings 
and his toil have made upon it; and the Wider finds himself 
in hardly a better situation, without the means of obtaining 
payment, and with title-deeds in his hand, which he can turn 
to no account, unless he brings the land into the market. 
Now, the certainty of such a measure lowering its price 
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prevents this step from being taken; and accordingly, great 
as the distress has been, very little land has been actually 
sold; not so much as ought to have been, is thrown out of 
cultivation ; good money, to use the common expression, is 
thrown after bad; the money-dealer becomes, from necessi¬ 
ty, a land-jobber ; and the distress continues pushing its 
shoots in all directions, round the whole circle of trade, until, 
by re-action, the farmer suffers again indirectly, and the to¬ 
tal amount of suffering is, if I may so speak, augmented by 
its universality, and the connexion of its parts. Nor should 
I be at all surprised, if things were to grow worse be¬ 
fore they got better; at least I am very certain that the 
price of land will be lower before it is higher, from the un¬ 
doubted fact of many sales that must take place having been 
delayed as long as possible, in the vain hope of the necessity 
being evaded. 

In referring to the state of credit and circulation, I have 
purposely avoided dwelling upon the great evils that have 
resulted from the fluctuations in the value of the currency, 
not because I underrate them, but because they only affect 
one class of sufferers from the present distress, I mean those 
who have made bargains or formed calculations for time ; 
such as persons taking long leases, or borrowing money at 
a fixed rate of interest, or speculating upon making sales at 
a future period. Of these classes I shall say a word or two 
by-and-bye. But there is a circumstance affecting all clas¬ 
ses, and of which it is quite impossible to exaggerate the 
importance, in accounting for the changes that have recently 
afflicted the agriculture of the kingdom—I mean the state of 
our finances, the complete revolution which the last, twenty- 
five years have effected in the revenue and expenditure of the 
country. 

During that period our revenue has increased from fifteen 
to about sixty-six millions ; our expenditure in one year ex¬ 
ceeded one hundred and twenty-five millions ; this year o i 
peace it is to be above seventy-two millions, and no hopes 
are held out of its being permanently below sixty-five. That 
such a prodigious change could be wrought in the system of 
of taxation and of public credit, without seriously affecting 
the landed interest, from which so large a proportion of the 
taxes is drawn, no man will for a moment suppose. But I 
believe few have formed to themselves distinct ideas of the 
manner in which excessive taxation has been operating on 
agriculture, and very inadequate notions are, I am sure, 
entertained of the amount of that operation. It is not, 
indeed, very easy to trace it; and to estimate precisely how 

nl 
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much of the pressure falls exclusively upon the cultivator 
would be impossible. But I shall take the liberty of submit¬ 
ting to you such means of approximation as 1 have been 
able to find, aware of the justice of an observation made 
this night by the member for Surrey,* that by communi¬ 
cating freely the ideas which have struck each of us upon 
this great question, we may hope for mutual correction and 
instruction. 

I shall suppose a farm of 400 acres of fair good land, yield¬ 
ing a rent of from L500 to L600 a-year, managed according 
to the husbandry pactised in the northern counties,with which 
only I can profess any particular acquaintance. It will require 
fora four years' course, 200acres being in corn, 100 fallow, 
and 100 in hay and grass, fourteen plough horses ; and sup¬ 
posing a saddle horse, and a servant, and a dog to be paid 
for, with a farm-house of twelve windows, the assessed taxes 
will amount to L22, 8s. a-year. This is a clear addition to 
the expences of !792> with which I am making the compari¬ 
son. 1 pass over the income tax, as not peculiar to farmers, 
though it has been peculiarly oppressive to them, wherever 
the estimated exceeded the real profits. But the principal 
increase of expense has been upon the labour. The wages 
of the nine regular men servants who must be employed, 
have risen since 1792, from L.30 to L.50 each, but I will put 
the rise only at L.15, making in the whole L.I35. Beside this, 
we must allow for the rise in the day labour required in 
spring and fall. Upon the200 acres in corn, this will amount 
to a rise from 10s. an acre to 15s., or L.50 in all; upon the 
other 100 acres in hay and grass, the rise will be from 5s. an 
acre to 7s. 6d., and the same upon the 100 acres of fallow 
making an addition of L.25, or L.75 for the whole increase 
upon day labour. Two women servants must be allowed,— 
and their wages are more increased in proportion than those 
of men, principally, I believe, from the unwillingness of 
farmers,’ wives and daughters to work as they used to do be¬ 
fore the more flourishing times ; but take the rise on this 
head only at L. 10—and we have the total increase on labour 
L.220. Black-smiths’ and carpenters’ bills have in like man¬ 
ner been raised, certainly not less than L.15 each upon such 
a farm as I am supposing ; and the rise on saddlers’ bills 
cannot be estimated at less than L.10, making upon these 
bills a rise of L.40, which, added to the former heads, gives 
the total increase in the expenses of cultivating such a farm, 
as equal to L.282,8s., independent of the great rise on lime 
and all sorts of manure. 

_a--„_-— 
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Now, 1 admit that we have no right to set down the whole 
or nearly the whole of this large sum to the taxes which have 
been imposed since 1792, but a great part of it manifestly 
does arise from those taxes. Whatever part arises from the 
increased prices of grain and other provisions may be deduct¬ 
ed , and will fall again with those prices. Whatever remaina 
must be ascribed to the taxes chiefly. Above L.22 of the 
sum conies from direct taxation. At least one-half of the 
rise on the saddlers’ bills, or L.5 more is owing to the same 
cause. But a considerable proportion of the grand item of 
labour is imputable to the taxes also. For let us only reflect 
on the nature of the duties which have been imposed. Many 
of them affect articles of prime necessity, as soap, salt, 
leather, and candles, all of which are ranked among necessa¬ 
ries of life by the writers on these subjects, and, what is a 
better authority, are felt to be such by the consumers; taxes 
upon all of which are allowed by those writers to affect di¬ 
rectly the price of labour. Now the tax on leather has been 
doubled within the last four years, being raised from three 
halfpence, at which it stood before the war—[Here the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer said across the table, “ And ever 
since the reign of Queen Anne”]—to three-pence, the pre¬ 
sent duty. The duty on salt, which in 1782, and I believe 
up to 1792, was only lOd. a bushel, had been raised previous 
to 1806, to 15s., the present duty. And candles have in the 
same period been taxed considerably. But these articles are 
not the only ones which may be reckoned necessaries, and are 
subjected to additional duties. In most parts of England, 
beer is to be classed in this list, from the universal custom of 
drinking it which prevails, and the duties upon it most 
seriously affect the farmer as a consumer of it, besides 
their pernicious tendency against his interest as a grower. 
The duty on malt has been raised from 10s. 7d. per quarter 
to 34s. 8d., of which 16s. is war duty; that on beer since 
1802 has been increased from 5s. 7id. per barrel to 9s. 7±d., 
or about 4s., while that on spirits has been raised since 1792 
from 7d. to Is. 9d. per gallon, or Is. 2d. additional. The 
total revenue collected from these duties is L. 12,350,000, by 
which the land suffers directly in proportion to the whole 
amount and indirectly in proportion as its cultivators are 
consumers of the manufactured article. But the price of 
agricultural labour is affected likewise by the duties of custom 
on many imported goods, which long habit has rendered 
scarcely less essential thah some which I have enume¬ 
rated as articles of firBt necessity. Of this class is su¬ 
gar, upon which the heaviest taxes known in the history 
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of finance, are laid. I believe, indeed, there are many 
persons who would rather go without soap than sugar; and 
this is now subject to a duty of 30s. per cwt., instead 
of 15s., at which it was taxed before 1793. It must also 
be observed that whatever prohibiting or protecting duties 
have been laid upon foreign manufactures of articles used in 
clothing, these fall directly upon the labourer, and in so much 
tend to raise his wages, for the benefit, not certainly of the 
farmer, but the manufacturer. It is therefore evident that 
much of the augmentation in the expense of working a farm, 
a considerable portion of the sum of L220, which I have 
stated to hare been added since 1792 to that large branch of 
a farmer's expenditure, is chargeable to the taxes; and a 
portion also of the sum of L.35, the part of the rise in the 
carpenter’s and other bills not directly affected by taxes, 
must also be charged to the same account. It is impossible 
to state with any degree of accuracy what the total amount 
of the increase of taxation has been upon these items ; but 
that it must have been considerable, no one can reasonably 
doubt; and I beg to warn gentlemen against underrating it, 
from the fall in the rate of wages that has lately taken place. 
Labour has indeed come down, and in my opinion, a good 
deal more than was to be wished, I mean a good deal more 
than the fall of other prices justified. This fall must have 
resulted from the general distress of the country, and the 
number of hands in consequence everywhere thrown out of 
employment; but it is no sort of proof that the present is the 
natural and healthy state of wages; or that they will long 
remain so low; or that the fall in the price of provisions h;.s 
permanently reduced wages to their level before the war; 
and therefore it is no kind of evidence that the increase in 
the expense of cultivation has arisen from the rise in prices 
alone, and not also from the increase of taxation. 

But it may be said that the taxes have not fallen exclu¬ 
sively upon the farmer, and that he only suffers in common 
with the rest of the country. Now, to this I shall offer, I 
think, the most satisfactory answers. It must be remember¬ 
ed, in the first place, that part of the taxes fall directly and 
exclusively upon the landed interest. Some of the assessed 
taxes, and the enormous malt, beer, and spirit duties are 
clearly of this description. But next, observe how differently 
the farmer is circumstanced in these times from the other 
parts of the community, with respect to the rise in wages, pro¬ 
duced partly by the taxes. The commodity in which he deals 
is on the decline in point of price from over cultivation; he 
cannot, therefore, throw the tax upon the consumer. If 
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manufactured goods are in high demand, the customer pays 
the duties to which the manufacturer may be subject, either 
directly or indirectly by the rise in wages caused by those 
taxes. If those goods are falling in price, the tax presses 
upon the manufacturer himself. Now this is, and for some 
time past has been, in a peculiar manner, the state of the 
farmer, who indeed never has the means of suddenly accom¬ 
modating the supply of his commodity to the demand, with 
the nicety and dispatch observable in the operations of trade. 
But, a still more material circumstance distinguishes the 
situation of the farmer from that of the manufacturer, re¬ 
lieving the latter at the expense of the former. I allude to 
the state of the law, which throws upon the land the whole 
burthen of maintaining the poor, and reduces the price of 
all labour below its natural level, at the sole expense of the 
cultivator. It is well known to the committee, that what¬ 
ever may have been the intention of the legislature, (and the 
meaning of the statute of Elizabeth is sufficiently plain,) yet, 
from the defect in the powers of the act, the money raised 
for the support of the poor is paid entirely by the land. 
Persons in trade only pay in so far as they are also 
owners of real property. Thus a manufacturer who is 


deriving ten or twelve thousand a-year from his trade, is 
rated as if he only had a large building worth four or five 
hundred a-year beside his dwelling-house, while his neigh¬ 
bour, who possesses a farm of the same yearly value pays as 
much; that is, the man of ten thousand a- year in trade, 
pays no more than the man of five hundred a-year in land. 
Yet, only observe the difference between the two in their re¬ 
lation to labour and to the poor. The farmer employs a few 
hands—the manufacturer a whole colony ; the farmer causes 
no material augmentation in the number of paupers—the 
manufacturer multiplies paupers by wholesale ; the one sup¬ 
ports—the other makes paupers, manufacturing them just as 
certainly, and in something of the same proportion as he 
manufactures goods. The inequality of this distribution is 
plain enough, but I am now speaking of it in its relation 
chiefly to the subject of wages. From the abuse of the poor 
laws, it has become the prevailing practice to support by 
parish relief, not merely persons who are disabled from 
working by disease or age, but those who, though in health, 
cannot earn enough to maintain them ; and by a short¬ 
sighted policy wholly unaccountable, the custom has spread 
very widely of keeping down the wages of labour by the 
application of the poor-rates, as if any thing could equal 
the folly of paying rates rather than hire ; of parting with 
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the disposition of your own money, and of paying for labour, 
not in proportion to your own demand for that labour, but 
in proportion to some general average of the district you 
chance to live in. I pass over the inevitable effect of this 
arrangement in raising the total amount of the sums paid for 
labour, and in throwing upon one farm the expenses of cul¬ 
tivating another less favourably circumstanced ; it is enough 
for my present purpose to remark, that the whole effect of 
the system is to make the land pay a sum yearly, levied in 
the most unequal manner, applied in the least economical 
way, for the purpose of lowering the wages generally, and 
lowering the wages of manufacturing as well as agricultural 
labour. From this unquestionable position I draw two in¬ 
ferences, I think equally undeniable, and bearing directly 
upon the subject of our present inquiry,—the one is, that 
the effects of taxation in raising the price of labour are not 
distributed equally over all classes of the community, but 
fall exclusively upon the land, the land paying for the rise 
which the taxes have occasioned, both in agricultural labour, 
and in other kinds of work—the other is, that, even if the 
fall in the price of provisions should apparently restore wages 
permanently to their former level, the real rate of wages 
would still be raised, and the real cost of cultivation be aug¬ 
mented, unless the poor rates also were brought back to 
their former amount. The sum now levied upon the land 
for this purpose exceeds eight millions. Before the Ameri¬ 
can war, it was less than two. I think I have said enough 
to show how immediately, how severely, how exclusively, 
the rise in the taxes from fifteen to sixty-six millions has 
pressed upon agriculture ; how impossible it is to expect 
substantial relief as long as that pressure continues. 

I have now, Sir, I fear at a very unreasonable, length, gone 
through the causes which appear to have co-operated in pro¬ 
ducing our present distresses ; and I come at last to a con¬ 
sideration of the means by which the evil may be remedied, 
or at least rendered supportable. In entering upon this part 
of the subject, I feel sensibly the delicacy of the ground I 
am going to tread. No one ought, without the most serious 
examination of it, to venture an opinion which (from the 
respect paid to our deliberations in this place,) may have 
a material influence upon the fortunes of individuals, and, 
at any rate, may agitate their hopes and fears in a crisis 
of such general solicitude. I wish, therefore, to state no¬ 
thing that Las not been suggested to my mind by very ma¬ 
ture and anxious deliberation; but, whatever may appear 
justified by such research, I think it my duty to propound, 
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without the smallest regard to pergonal considerations, or to 
the prejudices that may prevail in any quarter. 

And, first, I am afraid there is one class of persons who can 
hardly expect effectual relief from any measures, or from any 
supposable change of times; I mean those who have been trad¬ 
ing largely in land upon borrowed capital. They have specu 
lated upon a continuance of extravagant prices, and the fund is, 
in all likelihood, gone for ever, out of which their debts were 
to have been repaid. The fall in the market price of bullion 
is of itself a severe loss to such adventurers ; they have still 
to pay in money as before, when every hundred pounds is 
really worth one hundred and twenty-five; they have to pay 
as much money to their creditors as formerly, and they can 
only receive three-fourths as much from their customers. I 
would fain hope, however, that such is not the situation of 
the great bulk of proprietors, to whom, perhaps, a perma¬ 
nent relief (and even to the speculator a palliative) may pos¬ 
sibly be found. Those who have been expending large sums 
on bad land are in the worst state, and I fear that a good 
deal which ought never to have been cultivated at all, must 
be abandoned, and much grass land that should not have 
been broken up, must be laid down again as well as circum¬ 
stances will permit, unquestionably at a great loss. The 
lowering of rents, which has pretty generally taken place, can 
hardly be reckoned any considerable relief, if other circum¬ 
stances remain the same. It is a severe loss to the landlord, 
a loss which he sustains alone of all who have made time bar¬ 
gains ; for no one hears of mortgagees or other creditors 
giving up twenty-five per cent., either on principal or interest, 
because the value of money has risen in that proportion; but 
to the tenant it affords a very inadequate relief, for he is com¬ 
plaining of a fall in the price of his gross produce, of above 
three pounds an acre, (supposing the produce to be three 
quarters of wheat per acre), and all that the landlord can do 
for him is to take off five shillings an acre, leaving him to 
struggle against a loss of fiftyfive shillings. But I shall now 
beg the attention of the Committee to the different measures 
which have been proposed, and in discussing these, as well 
as _ in submitting others to your consideration, 1 shall be 
guided by the view which I have taken of the nature and 
causes of the evil. 

The first of these remedies, in point of importance as well 
as of time, is the Corn Bill of last session. Although that 
measure is no longer a matter of discussion, yet as I had not 
the honour of a seat in this house either when my Honour- 
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able friend* brought forward the bill of 1804, or when he 
raised the importation price last year from 63s. 6d. to 80s. 
I deem it more fair not to avoid the topic, but state my opi¬ 
nion frankly upon its merits, the more especially as it has 
been the object of very strong disapprobation in many parts 
of the country. I certainly am disposed to think favourably 
of it, although I am well aware how diffidently it becomes us 
to speak upon a measure which has divided so widely the 
ablest men, both in parliament and out of doors, marshalling 
in almost equally formidable array on the opposite sides of 
the dispute, the statesmen and the political authors,f 
whose opinions upon such a subject are the most entitled 
to respect. As it is impossible, however, upon such a 
controversy not to oppose great authorities, so it is some 
comfort that, for the same reason, one has the support 
also of eminent names ; and this emboldens me in stating, 
that I conceive the measure to be politic, at the least, as a 
palliative, or as affording the means of carrying the coun¬ 
try through difficulties, the greatest pressure of which we 
may hope will only prove temporary. But then, I can by 
no means excuse the language of those who deride it mere¬ 
ly because it is temporary, or, as they term it an expedient. 
If it enables us to get over the existing evils, arising, in 
great part, from a transition to a new state of things, it does 
a great permanent good; it saves much valuable capital 
from being totally lost, much skill and labour already be¬ 
stowed, from being thrown away ; and it may thus, even where 
it fails in affording entire relief, be most important as pre¬ 
venting entire ruin. A measure of this description is only 
in name one of a temporary nature ; its operation is solid 
and lasting. I pass over its tending to secure a constant 
and certain supply of food to the community ; I am speaking 
of it merely as a measure calculated for the relief of the agri¬ 
cultural interests, and of all the branches of trade immediately 
dependent upon them. In the same light may be regarded 
the extension of the measure to some other kind of agricul¬ 
tural produce, which is at present before parliament. 

But I own I view, in a very different light, my Honour¬ 
able friend’s propositions respecting Bounties upon the 
Exportation of corn. To pass over every other objection 
to such a plan, if there be any truth in the positions which 
I think I have established, that the principal causes of our 
distresses are the too rapid extension of cultivation, and the 

•Mr. Western. . 
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intolerable weight of the taxes ; surely it follows inevitably 
that to force exportation by a bounty, would only perpetu¬ 
ate the one of these causes, and increase the other. In¬ 
deed, I marvel that my Honourable friend could have thought 
of such a measure in times like the present. Why, its very 
essence is taxation, and to a vast amount—taxation upon 
the people of this country to make us sell corn cheap to 
foreigners—taxation upon the land already oppressed with 
burthens. And how are such new sums to be levied ? We 
have got rid of the income tax—that is some relief to the 
farmer. Does my Honourable friend wish this burthen to 
be once more imposed for the relief of agriculture ? Or, 
does he peradventure desire to see the malt tax again raised 
from 14s. to 30s. in order to encourage the production of 
grain ? All that has ever been paid in bounties formerly, is 
a trifle compared with the sums which this new scheme 
would require. In 1814, for instance, the lastyearfor which 
we have the return, the whole of the bounties paid by gov¬ 
ernment did not exceed L.206,800—a sum, in all probability, 
very injudiciously bestowed, but still not very ruinous in its 
amount. A corn bounty, when wheat is selling, perhaps 
20s. a quarter higher in this country than in the foreign 
markets, would cost a million for every million of quarters 
taken out of the home market: and each effect produced by 
this forced exportation, in raising the price at home, would 
render the exportation, more costly. 

But nothing, in my humble opinion, can be worse founded 
than another remedy suggested by my Honourable friend ; 
I mean the exclusion of foreign corn from our warehouses, 
and the encouragement to store our own grain in the 
public repositories. Have farmers no barn yards or gra¬ 
naries of their own, in which they can keep their corn 
until the market is favourable ? Are the crops in greater dan¬ 
ger of rats there than in the kiug’s warehouses ? But it is 
pretended that foreign corn is at present imported, and fills 
the public granaries, ready to be poured out the instant that the 
Gazette gives the signal, by declaring the average to be 
80s. for the last six weeks; and my Honourable friend 
considers that if the permission thus to warehouse foreign 
grain were withdrawn, no such effect could be produced. 
Now, I will suffer myself to be devoured by the vermin I 
have been talking of, if J do not, in a few minutes, shew my 
Honourable friend himself, the fallacy of this argument. 
Does he think that merchants wait for the Gazette to learn 
the price during any period of six weeks? Are they ignorant 
of the weekly and daily state of the markets ? Do they not 
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know at any moment of any six weeks how the prices are 
running, and can they form no guess, as the six weeks elapse, 
of the average at which the Gazette return is likely to state 
them ? Why, the corn merchant does not even wait until 
a harvest is ripe before he commences his calculations, in 
order to form his plans of importation. I happen to know 
a little of this branch of trade, and I can inform my Honour¬ 
able friend, that there are emissaries sent round the country 
while the grain is in the ear, to collect samples, which un¬ 
sifted out and measured and weighed, in order to obtain 
data upon which the goodness of the crop, it yields, may be 
estimated, long before a sickle has glanced among the stalks. 
While my Honourable friend is sitting in his study, forming 
plans upon the supposition that those corn-merchants will 
wait for the periodical promulgation of the average by the 
King’s printer, they are actually in his fields, committing 
an innocent trespass, to obtain the earliest information of 
the next crop as the groundwork of their speculations; and 
upon this knowledge they speedily begin to act. If the 
permission to warehouse is withheld, they still must act 
upon the rise of the markets, and the only difference will be 
that, instead of collecting the grain on this side of the water, 
they will have it on the other, to the benefit of foreign 
merchants, agents, and warehousemen, but just as ready to 
be poured in as if it were in our own ports. Indeed, any¬ 
one must be sensible, after a moment’s consideration, that 
nothing but a confident expectation of the price approaching 
to 80s. could induce merchants to bring over their cargoes 
and lodge them in this country, when they know, that until 
it reaches that point, all the expenses of the importation are 
incurred for nothing. W r hether the voyage is made before 
or after the day on which the Gazette declares that point to 
have been attained, must obviously be a matter of perfect 
indifference; and it is the only thing which the permission 
or prohibition of warehousing can effect. 

The alteration suggested in the Laws relating to Wool, 
appears to me in a very different light. I had the honour 
of broaching this important subject on the first day of the 
session, and every thing that has since come to my know¬ 
ledge confirms the opinion I then ventured to express. As 
a committee has been appointed this night to investigate the 
question, at the suggestion of my Honourable friend,* who 
has thrown so much light on the whole matter now under 
discussion, I shall abstain from going into it at length ; but 
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I must beg to press upon your attention bo'V greatly the 
agricultural interests are concerned in it. The most impor¬ 
tant relief has been afforded to many part of the countryby 
the good prices which wool has borne during the depression 
of almost all other produce : I allude especially to the long 
coarse wool, the ancient and peculiar staple of this island. 
Ten years ago it was from 9d. to Is. the pound ; now it 
is 2Id., and it was recently as high as 2s. This article 
is the growth, and has, during the bad times, formed 
the support of Lincolnshire and the midland counties. 
Further northwards we have principally the coarse wool 
from the black-faced sheep. This is grown in the nor¬ 
thern counties, and as far as Edinburgh : it used to be 
7d. or 8d., and is now 14d. or 15d. the pound. The relief 
afforded by such prices is not confined to the wool-grower; 
it extents to all other agriculturists in his neighbourhood ; 
because whatever saves a farmer from distress or ruin upon 
the general balancing of his accounts, keeps him from glut¬ 
ting the market with his produce or stock, and prevents the 
general market of agricultural produce from being depres¬ 
sed. In like manner, the support of the wool districts has 
extended relief to the other districts, and has produced a fa¬ 
vourable effect upon the whole markets of the country, ren¬ 
dering the pressure of the general distress considerably lighter 
than it would have been had the woolgrower been in the same 
predicament with all other agriculturists. There is every reason 
however, to apprehend, that this article also is on the decline : 
it has actually fallen within the last three months, and would 
certainly fall much more rapidly, but for the large orders 
now in the market in consequence of extensive contracts for 
clothing foreign troops. I have heard of one contract for the 
uniforms of 150,00.') men, which must raise the demand for 
the wool immediately used in that manufacture . In these 
circumstances, and indeed at any time, it seems to be a most 
unwise policy, as far as regards our agriculture, to prohibit 
the exportation of wool. The finer sort would in all probabi¬ 
lity find no market abroad,and a permission to export it would 
therefore have no effect either way ; but for the coarse, espe¬ 
cially the long wool, there must always be a great demand, 
as it is absolutely necessary to certain manufactures, and is 
at present peculiar to this island. It well deserves the atten¬ 
tion of the committee, whether the prohibiting laws should 
not be repealed, which compel the wool grower to sell his 
commodity at home, in order that the manufacturer may 
work it, and the cor.sumer may wear it, much cheaper than 
they would if the farmer had the choice of his market. The 
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establishment of a free trade would not raise the price above 
its present standard, nor in all likelihood would it prevent 
some further fall, but it would at least guard us against the 
great depression which may now be apprehended. These 
are points, however, well worthy of inquiry, and I look to 
the labours of the committee appointed tonight, for much 
information upon them. 

But the most material subject for our consideration, con¬ 
sistently with the view which l have taken of the present 
distress, is manifestly the burdens peculiarly affecting land; 
and these are the Tithes, Parish Rates, and General Taxes. 
Upon the subject of Tithes, I have much to submit to your 
notice, as it has long and anxiously engaged my attention ; 
but it seems not to be peculiarly connected with our present 
inquiry, as tithe rather affects the expenditure of capital in 
improvements, aud this is certainly not the predicament of 
almost any person in these times. I am desirous therefore 
of deferring to another opportunity the observations which I 
have to make on the plans of commutation proposed by 
different gentlemen, particularly by my Honourable friend 
the member for Hertfortshire,* as well as another method 
not yet suggested, by which I feel assured an arrangement 
of this important matter might be made with great facility 
and safety. The subject of the Poor-rates, however, is one 
which, in an especial manner, presses for discussion ; and I 
am confident that every one who may have honoured with 
bis attention the observations which I have submitted to 
you, will preceive how essential some revision of the system 
is to the welfare of agriculture. 

It is clear that the exclusive pressure of parish rates upon 
the land, was never in contemplation of the legislature; 
but as the 43d of Elizabeth, whatever it may enact with 
respect to the persons who shall pay, furnishes no means of 
Obtaining payment in proportion to the profits of trade and 
professions, the law, if unaltered, must continue to throw 
the whole burthen upon the land-owner. In addition to 
this he has to support almost all the public works, as roads, 
bridges, and churches, in which he is no more interested 
than the other members of the community. They are made 
originally at his expense, and kept in repair by him; 
and although the rest of the country refunds a part of the 
money originally advanced, yet, every one knows, how 
seldom this is adequate to his repayment—while the repairs, 
constantly required, are a certain loss to him. At present, 
however, I am speaking chiefly of the poor-rates. The devia- 
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tion, in some measure necessary, from the intent of the statute 
of Elizabeth, as to the class who shall pay them, is not more 
fatal to the interest of the land-owner, than the perversion of 
that law, without any such excuse, to the support of all poor 
persons, whether capable or incapable of work, and the sup¬ 
ply of money to those who earn what are deemed inadequate 
gains. I confess that I see but one radical cure for the state 
into which this last abuse has thrown the country, and which 
is daily growing worse, deranging its whole economy, deba¬ 
sing its national character- The inequality of the system 
may be remedied ; at least, I would fain hope that some 
method might be devised, without having recourse to the 
odious machinery of the income tax, for making the other 
property bear its share with the land in defraying the ex¬ 
pense which should fall equally on all income, if it is to 
be compulsory upon any. But though great relief may thus 
be obtained, the worst vices of the system are deeper seated, 
and admit, I fear, but of one cure. As the law is now ad¬ 
ministered, under the influence of the habits which have 


unfortunately grown up with the abuse of it, the lower or¬ 
ders look to parish relief, no longer with dread or shame ; 
but they regard it as a fund out of which their wants may at 
all times be supplied. To say nothing of the effects of this 
feeling upon their habits of industry and economy; to pass 
over its fatal influence on their character, and especially on 
their spirit of independence; only observe how it removes 
all check upon imprudent marriages, and tends to multiply 
the number of the people beyond the means of subsistence 
—that is, to multiply the numbers of the poor. A young 
couple who feel inclined to marry, never think, now-a-days, 
of waiting until they can afford it, until they have a pros¬ 
pect of being able to support a family. They hardly consider 
whether they are able to support themselves. They know 
that whatever deficit may arise in their means, the parish 
must make up; and they take into their account the relief 
derivable from this source, as confidently and with as little 
repugnance as if it were a part of their inheritance. It is 
truly painful to reflect, that our peasantry who, some time 
ago, used to regard such a supply with dread—used to cou¬ 
ple every notion of ruin, misery, and even degradation with 
the thought of coming upon the parish—should now be ac¬ 
customing themselves to receive relief almost as if it were a 
regular part of their wages. I can see but one effectual re¬ 
medy for this great and growing evil; it is the one which 
,. " 8 s ,° ‘^mediately from the principles unfolded in Mr. 
Malthus s celebrated work. It might be objectionable, on 
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many grounds, to withhold relief from the future issue of 
marriages already contracted ; but why may not such relief 
be refused to the children born of marriages to be con¬ 
tracted after a certain period ? An exception might per¬ 
haps be made in favour of those who are incapable of 
working from age, or other infirmity, though I know not 
that it would be belter to make their claims a matter of 
right than an appeal to charitable assistance. But persons 
able to work, and the issue of marriages had after the law 
is changed, should certainly be excluded. This change 
would not operate an immediate reform of the system, but 
the reform would be a perfectly sure one, and it would 
commence almost as soon as the law passed. If any gen¬ 
tleman is seared at so great an innovation, I will only 
ask him to survey the enormous amount and odious nature 
of the evil complained of, and to make his choice between 
the expedient suggested, and the mischief so severely fell, 
not, indeed, as it at present exists, but in the still greater 
extent towards which it is daily hastening. 

The next point to which I shall beg the attention of the 
Committee, is the means of relieving the land, and indeed the 
country in general, from the pressure of taxation, which 1 
have shown to have so great a share in the present distresses. 
That such relief is within our reach, to a very great extent, 
I bold to be perfectly manifest. T lie whole sums applicable 
to the Sinking Fund for the last year amount to L. 15,027,000, 
and including the Irish debt, L. 10,1)28,000. Of this the 
financial operations of 1808 and 1813, have appropriated 
L.4,302,000; there remains undisposed of L. 12,020,000, 
and the sinking fund on the Austrian and Portuguese loans is 
L. 124,000, which makes the whole unapplied fund L. 
12,750,000. Now, of this large revenue, L.0,479,000 arises 
from the one per cent, upon all loans contracted since 1793. 
It may be thought consistent with good faith to preserve this 
portion of the fund entire ; and before such a plan as I am 
now suggesting could begin to operate, it would amount to 
about six millions and a half. The remaining part of the fund, 
including the annual grants, and the interest of the other 
redeemed stock, amounting to L.6,2/1,000, or at the period 
in question to about L.6,300,000, might 1 will venture to 
say, not only without detriment, but with advantage to the 
credit of the country, be applied to its relief in the remission 
of the most oppressive taxes. If a sinking fund of six 
millions and a half is left, operating at a time when there 
are no new loans, it will produce a far greater effect in the 
stock market than the whole fund has ever done during war 
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when much more stock was constantly poured in than the 
commissioners could redeem. Indeed, this is too large a 
fund to remain so applied in time of peace, and could only be 
justified by the notion prevailing in some most respectable 
quarters, that good faith towards the lenders, since 1792, 
requires the one per cent, to be left untouched. But for pre¬ 
serving the other sis millions and a quarter, no pretext can be 
urged, especially after the inroads already made upon the fund 
during war, which have destroyed all idea of its inviolability, 
in the minds of those who held it sacred. The prospect of 
the vast benefits which might be conferred on the country 
by such an arrangement, is so dazzling that I am afraid to 
trust myself with painting it. Only let. the Committee re¬ 
flect for a moment upon the taxes which might be instantly 
repealed, supposing always that our expenses have been by 
retrenchment brought within our present revenue. The 
taxes that press most upon agriculture—those on leather, 
husbandry-horses, and malt, might at once be done away. 
The most oppressive of the assessed taxes might also be re¬ 
pealed. The bad gains of the lottery, by which money is 
raised directly at the expense of public morals, might be aban¬ 
doned. In short, we should have the pleasing task, during 
the remainder of this session, of inquiring what taxes pressed 
most severely upon the people, or were most pernicious in 
their effects, and of lightening the burthen to the extent of 
between six and seven millions. As the remaining part of 
the Sinking Fund increased, further relief might, from time 
to time, be afforded; for surely it never could be in the 
contemplation of any one who understood the public economy 
of the country, in its trading as well as financial concerns, 
that the whole amount of the taxes required by the existing 
debt should be repealed at once, and the transition made sud¬ 
denly from a levy of forty-two millions a-year to no levy 
at all. Nor could any friend to the stability of the Con¬ 
stitution wish to see the executive government for any 
period, how short sover, possessed of that enormous in¬ 
come unappropriated to any service. But they who tell 
us that the Sinking Fund is sacred or rather that it has 
since 1813, become sacred—who will not hear of any 
proposition for gradually reducing it—whom nothing will 
satisfy but a rise of stocks in a few months to par, 
the repayment of L.100 for every L.50 or L.55 that we 
have borrowed, and the continuance of all our heavy burthens 
until the moment when they may all cease together—those 
persons must. surely be prepared either to show that the 
taxes now paying for the benefit of their posterity, are un- 
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connected with the distresses of the present age, or to pro¬ 
duce some other means of relieving their country. The 
question is now at issue between the stock-holder and all 
the rest of the community, and it is for the Committee to say 
whether they will, at all hazards and costs take his part, or 
listen to the only imaginable means of effectually remedying 
the most crying of the evils we are labouring under. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I must advert to the great impor¬ 
tance of keeping a most watchful eye over the mercantile 
and manufacturing interests of the kingdom. It is an inex¬ 
cusable ignorance or thoughtlessness alone, which can ever 
overlook the intimate connexion between our trading and our 
agricultural concerns; ncr can any thing be more preposterous 
than the clamour frequently raised on the one or the other 
side, as if those two great branches of public industry could 
have interests incompatible with each other. The sufferings 
of the merchants and manufacturers are hardly less severe in 
these times, than the distresses which immediately occupy 
our attention in this Committee. It well becomes us to see 
that they do not increase under the pressure of foreign com¬ 
petition, since the restoration of peace on the Continent. 
Whatever measures may tend to open new markets to our 
industry, the government is most imperiously called upon 
to entertain. A more effectual relief can hardly be given 
to agriculture than such a support extended to the other parts 
of the community. Let me in this light, entreat the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee, and more especially of His Majesty’s 
ministers, to the trade with South America. Connected 
as we are with the governments of Portugal and Spain, 
by every tie that can give one power a claim to favour 
from another, surely we may hope to see some arrange¬ 
ments made which shall facilitate our intercourse with the 
rich markets of Mexico, Brazil, and Peru. At present, if I 
am rightly informed, a considerable traffic is driven with 
those fertile countries, but under trammels that render it irk¬ 
some and precarious. It is known that no consuls or resi¬ 
dents, either commercial or political,are established in Spanish 
America ; and, indeed, the whole trade is little better than a 
contraband carried on under a certain degree of connivance. 
Yet it is difficult to imagine any thing more beneficial to our 
merchantile interests, than the establishment of a regu¬ 
lar and authorized connexion with those parts of the 
world. The subject is not free from delicacy, in conse¬ 
quence of the efforts making by the Spanish colonies to 
shake off the yoke of the mother country—efforts, for the 
success of which every enlightened, indeed, every honest 
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wan, must devoutly pray. But wherever the authority of 
the Spanish and Portuguese governments extends, it may be 
hoped that some footing will be obtained for our merchants 
by negotiation, while, with respect to the revolted colonies, 
I trust his Majesty’s ministers will beware how they carry 
their delicacy towards the mother country too far, and allow 
their nations to pre-occupy the ground which our own coun¬ 
try-men ought to have their share of. The Americans are 
in the neighbourhood ; we know their indefatigable activity 
and vast commercial resources ; let us take care, not that 
we press forward to exclude them from the markets in ques¬ 
tion—that is impossible; but that we obtain access to those 
marts for ourselves. It is a subject of vast extent and im¬ 
portance ; I abstain from entering further into it; but this 
I will venture to assert, that the minister who shall signalize 
his official life by establishing, whether in the old or the 
new world, such a system as may open to his country the 
commerce of South America, will render a greater service to 
the state, and leave to posterity a more enviable fame, than 
it is in the power of conquest to bestow. 

Sir, I have to thank the Committee for the patient atten¬ 
tion with which they have honoured me. I am conscious 
that I owe it to the singular importance of the subjects 
I have been handling; and that, too, is the only apology I 
can offer for having so long trespassed upon your indulgence. 
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Sir,— When I consider that the period of the session is well 
nigh passed, in which it has been the custom of this House, 
at periods of great public distress, to inquire into the state 
of the nation, and yet that nothing has been done to bring 
the subject before us, or to testify, on our part, a becoming 
anxiety concerning the sufferings of the people ; I feel my- 
Belf supported by this reflection under the magnitude of the 
vast question which I have presumed to handle. We have, 
in truth, allowed the accustomed season of investigation to 
elapse, without doing any thing except what, with all possi¬ 
ble respect for the proceedings of Parliament, I conceive to 
have been beginning at the wrong end. Mistaking the symp¬ 
tom for the malady, we have attempted to stifle the cries of 
the people in their extreme distress, instead of seeking the 
cause of their sufferings, and endeavouring to apply a cure. 
I am, indeed, aware that there are many who differ with me 
upon this subject, who deemed the late measures of legisla¬ 
tion salutary and wise. But whatever variety of opinion 
might exist upon their merits, I may now appeal to all who 
hear me, to those who joined me in deprecating and resisting 
the suspension of the Constitution, and to those who viewed 
this frightful step as justified by the necessities of the times, 
and call upon all parties alike to say, whether the moment 
is not at length come, when it behoves us to mount from the 
effect to the cause of the mischief j and, having done so 
much to preserve the public peace, whether it is not our 
duty to search for the means of alleviating the general misery 
by which alone that peace has been endangered. My very 
sincere anxiety to give the Parliament an opportunity of 
discharging this duty, has made me bold to bring forward 
the present question ; too late, I admit, for attaining all the 
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objects that might once have been within our reach, but ear¬ 
ly enough, I would fain hope, to effect some good purposes. 

I am aware that there is nothing so injudicious as to be¬ 
gin a discussion like this, by hazarding any large and san¬ 
guine predictions of its probable result. Nevertheless, I will 
venture to say, that whatever difference of opinion may exist 
upon particular topics, a considerable majority of the House 
will agree in holding, that the period is now arrived when, 
the war being closed, and prodigious changes have taken 
place almost all over the world, it becomes absolutely neces¬ 
sary to enter upon a careful but fearless revision of our 
whole commercial system, that we may be enabled safely, 
yet promptly, to eradicate those vices which the lapse of 
time has occasioned or displayed ; to retrace our steps, where 
we shall find that they have deviated from the line of true 
policy; to adjust and accommodate our laws to the alteration 
of circumstances ; to abandon many prejudices, alike anti¬ 
quated and senseless, unsuited to the advanced age in which 
we live, and unworthy of the sound judgment of the nation. 

I shall begin, Sir, by entering upon the fundamental 
branch of the inquiry, which l am solicitous the House 
should institute—I mean the present aspect of our affairs. 
Every one is aware that there exists in the country a great 
and universal distress—a distress wholly without parallel in 
any former period of its history. This, indeed, is unhappily 
matter of so much notoriety, that I should hardly think it 
required any particular proof or illustration, were it not that, 
according to my view of the subject, the extent to which 
the evil has spread, and the peculiar shapes which it has 
assumed, must be examined, before we can probe its sources 
or find a remedy. The House will speedily perceive in what 
way this examination of the fact conduces’to the object we 
all have in view, and will, I am persuaded, give me credit in 
the meantime, for not leading them into superfluous details. 

To demonstrate the general proposition, indeed, I might 
bid you cast your eyes upon the petitions that load the 
table, from all parts of the empire, from every description 
of its inhabitants, from numbers infinitely exceeding those 
that ever before approached us in the language of complaint. 
It is in vain to remind us of the manner in which some of 
them have been prepared for signature. Does any man .be¬ 
lieve, that a treasury manufactory of petitions, distributinir 
the article through the country with all the influence of go¬ 
vernment, could procure one column of names to a state¬ 
ment of national prosperity, or a prayer for liberal ta*»rj o n ? 
Nor does the ineptness of the remedies which many of the 
x 1 2 
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petitioners suggest, impeach the correctness of their tale of 
distress: they may be very incapable of devising the means 
of relief—they are abundantly qualified to give evidence of 
the grievance. 

I might next appeal to the returns from the Custom- 
House, to shew the declension of trade. I am aware that 
these documents give no information respecting the internal 
commerce of the country, by far its most important branch ; 
and that even with respect to foreign traffic, nothing can be 
more fallacious than arguments wholly drawn from such 
sources. When taken, however, in conjunction with other 
evidence, they are not altogether to be disregarded. Now, 
it is shewn by a comparison of the years 1815 and 1816, 
that there was a falling off, in the shipping employed during 
the latter year, of 826,000 tons, or nearly 5000 vessels. 
This fact is the more remarkable, that we were at war during 
a quarter of 1815, whereas 1816 was the first whole year of 
peace. These returns speak of the tonnage outwards and 
inwards j but they tell nothing of the difference between the 
exports and imports of either year. I will venture to assert, 
that a much more considerable defalcation will be found in 
the importation of last year than the mere falling off in the 
tonnage indicates. I am well aware, that many millions of 
goods have been sent abroad, for which no returns have 
been received, and which never will produce sixpence to 
the exporters. Upon this point no Custom-House papers 
can give any information. They cannot shew what propor¬ 
tion of the cargoes shipped have found a market—what parts 
have been sold under prime cost—what parts remain upon 
hand unsaleable at any price —and what parts of the goods 
imported are in a similar situation. 

We have known former times of great national suffering 
—most of us are old enough to remember more than one 
period of severe public calamity—but no man can find an 
example of any thing like the present. In 1800 there was 
a scarcity much greater than is now felt, but no distress 
ensued beyond the reach of private charity, and the af¬ 
fliction ended with the bad season; for, though provi¬ 
sions were dear, work was abundant, and the bulk of the 
poor were enabled to sustain the pressure of the evil. In 
1812 there was a much greater distress—the dearth was less, 
indeed, but the rate of wages was far lower. The House 
well remembers the painful inquiries in which it was then 
my fortune to bear a considerable part. We were accustom¬ 
ed to describe the circumstances in which we found the ma¬ 
nufacturing population of the country as wretched beyond 
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all former example ; and the expression was strictly justi¬ 
fied by the fact. Yet, compared with the wide-spread mise¬ 
ry under which the same classes now labour, the year 1812 
rises into a period of actual prosperity. It will be necessary 
forme, and I hope the House will grant me their indul¬ 
gence, to go shortly into some particulars touching the 
great staple manufactures of the kingdom, in order to shew 
how unparalleled in its amount, and how various in its 
kinds, the distress is, which now every where prevails. 

1 shall begin with the clothing, a branch of trade which, 
from accidental circumstances, is not so depressed as 
our other great staples; and for this, among other rea¬ 
sons, that the foreign markets do not happen to be over¬ 
stocked with this manufacture, while some considerable fo¬ 
reign government contracts have given great assistance to se¬ 
veral of the clothing districts. I hold in my hand the result 
of statements which I have received from the principal 
clothing countries of Yorkshire—Leeds, Huddersfield, Wake¬ 
field, and Halifax. Taking the number of men engaged in 
the branch which suffers most, the cloth dressing, at 3, 360 
in August last, there were then 927 in full, 1385 in partial 
employment, and 1048 wholly out of work. Calculating 
upon the same number, there are now only 737 in full, and 
1439 in partial work, while 1164 are entirely idle ; that is 
to say, a third of the whole are idle, and of those who have 
any work, only one-third, that is, two-ninths of the whole, 
or two men in nine, have full employment. The distress 
of the other clothiers in this county is far from being so 
considerable; but in the West of England, 1 am informed 
by the most unexceptionable evidence, that it exceeds any 
thing which ean easily be conceived. 

If we now carry our view towards the iron trade, a most 
gloomy picture is presented ; and l may take the state ot 
Birmingham as a fair symptom of this commerce in general, 
intimately connected as that great town is with the neigh¬ 
bouring counties in all the branches of their industry and 
commerce. In a population of 84,000 souls, about 27,500 
receive parish relief. Of the work people, one-third are 
wholly out of employ, and the rest are at half work. The 
poor-rates have risen to between fifty and sixty thousand 
pounds a-year, a sum exceeding, as 1 am informed, what the 
inhabitants paid to the income-tax. In 1812, when the House 
was so greatly touched by the state of this place, only a 
ninth part of the population were paupers, and the rates did 
not exceed L.27,000, yet we then thought the public dis¬ 
tresses had reached their utmost pitch. 
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The people engaged in the iron trade may be divided into 
four great classes, with reference to my present purpose— 
the miners and others employed in obtaining the raw mate¬ 
rial—the persons employed in manufacturing arms—the 
nailers—and the common artificers. The first of these 
classes, who in 1810 received from 18s. upwards, as far as 
two guineas a-week, get now from 10s. to 18s.—the second, 
who received still higher, I might say even exorbitant wages, 
from thd demand occasioned by the war, now get only 7s. 
6d. when they are employed at all—the nailers, who are 
better off than most classes, yet earn no more than 8s. or 
9s., instead of 12s. or I5s—while the common artificers 
are working at a shilling a-day. But in all these clas¬ 
ses the women and children, who used to earn so much 
as nearly to double the gains of the able workmen, are now 
wholly unemployed. Sir, I do not wish to mingle any allu¬ 
sions of a political nature with the description of these sad 
scenes ; but I feel it due to the character and the sufferings 
of those unhappy persons, to assert (and 1 do so upon the 
authority of men who differ with me in political sentiments) 
that a more loyal, peaceful, tranquil set of people are not to 
be found within the limits of his Majesty’s dominions. 

It is truly painful to think, that, severe as the distress is 
in those parts of the country which I have been describing, 
a yet more melancholy picture presents itself when wc turn 
to the great staple of the country, the cotton manufacture. 
This, as the House is well aware, consists of two branches, 
the spinning and weaving; but, from the introduction of 
machinery, the numbers employed in weaving are beyond all 
comparison greater than those employed in spinning. In 
Lancashire alone, and the borders of the adjoining counties, 
there are above half a million of persons who derive their 
support from the former. Taking the average gains of a 
thousand weavers, of all ages and classes, their rate of wages 
was 13s. 3d. a-week in May 18(H). In 1802 the same per¬ 
sons received the still higher sum of 13s. lOd. In 1806 it 
had fallen to 10s. 6d.; and in 1808. after it had pleased the 
wisdom of government to “ retaliate” as they phrased it, 
“ upon the enemy the evils of his own injustice,” and to 
inflict upon ourselves (as the event proved to such as had 
not the sense to perceive it) the evils of our owu impolicy— 
when we had succeeded in quarrelling with our best custom¬ 
ers—those wages fell as low ns 6s. 7d. In 1812, when the 
whole virtues of our system had been called into action, and 
had bestowed the full measures of its beneficence upon our 
trade, the wages fell to 6s. 4d. In 1816, the third year of 
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peace, and while we were slowly moving through that tran¬ 
sition of which we have heard (though it seems something of 
rather a permanent than a passing nature) wages were as low 
as 5s. 2d. This was in the month of May; and in January 
last, they had reached the fearful point of depression at 
which they now stand, of 4s. 3Jd.; from which, when the 
usual expenses paid by the work people for the loom are 
deducted, there remains no more than 3s. 3d. to support 
human life for seven days. By another calculation it ap¬ 
pears, that 437 persons have to provide for themselves and 
as many more out of 5s. a-week ; making, for the whole 
subsistence and expenditure of each individual, less than 
4Jd. a-day. 

When I paused over this scene of misery, unequalled in 
the history of civilized times, I felt naturally impelled to de¬ 
mand, how it was possible to sustain existence in such cir¬ 
cumstances, and whether it were not practicable to adminis¬ 
ter charitable aid ? To the first question I received for an¬ 
swer the painful intelligence, that those miserable beings 
could barely purchase, with their hard and scanty earnings, 
half a pound of oatmeal daily, which, mixed with a little salt 
and water, constituted their whole food. My other inquiry 
had been anticipated by that well-known spirit of kindness, 
not more humane than politic, by which the demeanour 
of the master manufacturers in this country has ever been 
regulated towards their workmen in the seasons of their 
common distress. Projects for affording them relief bad 
been canvassed ; but it was found, that to distribute only a 
slender increase of nourishment, an addition of a little milk, 
or beer, or a morsel of meat, to the oatmeal and water, 
no less a sum than L.2,000 a-week was required, and 
at a time when the masters were hardly receiving any 
profits from their trade. To talk of charity, then, is entire¬ 
ly out of the question; the case lies far beyond the reach of 
private beneficence ; and, if it admits of a remedy at all, 
must look to other sources of relief. 

Now, what is the consequence of all this, and whither does 
it inevitably lead ? . These wretched creatures are compelled 
first to part for their sustenance with all their trifling pro- 
perty, piecemeal, from the little furniture of their cottages 
to the very bedding and clothes that used to cover them from 
the weather. They struggle on with hunger, and go to sleep 
at night fall, upon the calculation, that, if they worked an 
hour or two later, they might indeed earn three-halfpenoe 
more, one of which must be paid for a candle, but then the 
clear gam of a penny would be too dearly bought, and leave 
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them less able to work the next day. To such a frightful 
nicety of reckoning are human beings reduced, treating them¬ 
selves like mere machines, and balancing the produce against 
the tear and wear, so as to obtain the maximum that their 
physical powers can be made to yield ! At length, however, 
they must succumb; the workhouse closes their dismal pros¬ 
pect ; or, with a reluctance that makes their lot a thousand 
times more pitiable, they submit to take parish relief; and, 
to sustain life, part with the independent spirit, the best 
birthright of an English peasant. 

If from these details we ascend to considerations of a more 
general nature, and observe certain symptoms, which, though 
less striking in themselves, are perhaps the safest guides in 
such an inquiry, we shall find, that nothing is happening 
around us on any side, which is not indicated by these signs 
of the times. The first of the symptoms to which I shall re¬ 
fer is the great diminution that has taken place in the con¬ 
sumption of luxuries all over the country. This is attested 
by the undeniable fact, that there has been a material and 
increasing defalcation in the produce of the Customs and 
Excise, especially of the latter, during the last twelve months. 
It is well known, too, that those districts suffered first, and 
most severely, which depended upon the manufacture of 
luxurious articles. Every one is familiar with the case of 
Spitalfields. The poor of that neighbourhood, after having 
exhausted the whole rates, have received from voluntary 
contributions, reflecting the highest honour upon the chari¬ 
table and liberal character of the metropolis at large, sums, 
which, added to the rates, exceed the whole income of the 
parish at rack rent. In like manner the levies of Coventry 
and its neighbourhood have increased beyond all former ex¬ 
ample. It appeared, when the petition from thence was 
presented, that one estate of 200 acres paid L.400 in rates. 
A singular instance, illustrative of the same position, with 
respect to the country generally, was stated by my honour¬ 
able friend the member for that city,* and, through bis 
courtesy, I have this evening seen a more minute account of 
it than he then gave. A person belonging to the place has 
been accustomed for many years to travel over a great part 
of England, selling watches. He visits, in his circuits, 283 
cities and towns, and he used commonly to dispose of about 
600 watches. Last year, making precisely the same round 
as usual, he only found purchasers for forty-three. Perhaps, 
when we consider the variety of classes who use watches, 
and the extent of the space over which this diminution ope- 


• Mr. P. Moore. 
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rated, it would be difficult to imagine a stronger symptom 
of decrease in demand for luxuries. The watch trade in Lon¬ 
don has suffered in an equal degree. The statements re¬ 
cently published show, that there are 3,000 journeymen out 
of employment; that those who are in work have been earn¬ 
ing for the last three months one-fourth of their usual gains; 
and during the last month only one-sixth ; while their pro¬ 
perty has been pledged to the amount of L. 1,600, in three- 
quarters of a year. If I am not misinformed, other trades in 
the metropolis suffer in a like proportion. It is said that 
2,000 of the 18,000 journeymen tailors in Westminster are 
wholly destitute of work. 

1 take the great discontent excited throughout the country 
by the introduction of new machinery to be another symptom 
and a most unerring one, of the present distress. Formerly 
when the invention of any piece of mechanism for abridging 
manual labour occasioned an alarm among the working 
people, it was partial and transient. Those who were thrown 
out of employment speedily found other channels of profit¬ 
able occupation, the population disengaged by the new ma¬ 
chine were absorbed, with their industry; and in a short 
time the traces of the change disappeared, except that its 
beneficial effects upon the capital of the country soon created 
a greater demand for labour than existed before the inven - 
tion. But now the case is widely different. The petitions, 
which night after night are presented to us by thousands 
and tens of thousands, complaining of machinery, testify, 
that when workmen arc flung out of one employment they 
can no longer find others ready to receive them ; and that 
the capital saved by the abridgment of labour can no longer 
produce its healing effect. When Sir 11. Arkright invented 
the apparatus which has proved of such benefit to this 
country, though it deprived many thousands of their liveli¬ 
hood for the moment, yet no particular discontent was excit¬ 
ed. I have obtained from two of the greatest cotton spinners, 
in both parts of this island, an estimate of the saving in 
manual labour effected by that machinery ; and as both con¬ 
curred in stating unknown to each other, that by incans of it 
one man could do the work of a hundred, I may assume the 
calculation as pretty near the truth. So considerable a shock 
to the labouring population produced scarcely any discon¬ 
tent. The case is so different now, when the smallest im¬ 
provement is made in the means of economising human 
power, that I hardly know whether to rejoice or be sorry at 
any such change. There has of late been a considerable ac¬ 
cession of mechanical power in the weaving trade; and 
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though it cannot operate like the spinning mills, yet it bid; 
fair to throw numbers, out of work, and destroy even th< 
scanty pittance at present gained by a great number of thost 
wretched individuals, whose hardships I have been describ 
ing to-night—I allude to what is called the Power Loom 
by which one child is enabled to do the work of two or three 
men. But the House will hear with surprise and vexation 
that mechanical improvement lias, as it were, readied it; 
limit; an unexpected impediment has started up to check it; 
farther progress. Tt is now found, for the first time in tin 
history of mankind, so low are wages fallen, so great is tin 
pressure of distress, that manual labour is making reprisal; 
on machinery, standing a successful competition with it 
beating it out of the market, and precluding the use of nr 
engine, far from costly in itself, which saves three labourer; 
in four. The farther introduction of the power loom is ac¬ 
tually stopped by the low rate of weaver’s wages ! Then 
are, however, other branches of industry, as the printing 
and lace trades, which have been lately threatened, if l may 
so speak, with the competition of new mechanism, and oi 
such powers as not even the miserable wages of the day can 
be expected to resist. 

The last symptom of distress which I shall mention, is the 
state of the money market. I am aware that there are some 
who view this subject in a very different light. I know not 
if the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
concurs in the opinion recently delivered from high authority 
in another place, no less than that of the First Minister of 
the country, and the person at the head of its finances. That 
noble lord is reported to have drawn the most favourable 
augury from the late rise of the funds which he ascribed, by 
some process of reasoning not very easily followed, to the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. However injurious 
this measure may prove to the Constitution, it seems we are 
to regard it as highly favourable to trade. Now, suppose I 
were minded to turn the tables upon the noble lord, and bid 
him look at the still greater rise of the stocks after the re¬ 
port of the committee appointed to examine the contents of 
the Green Bag. That famous document first unfolded the 
existence of the Spencean plan, and was calculated directly 
to bear upon the funds ; because, according to the true faith 
of that great sect, though the landholder is bad and fit to be 
despoiled, the fundholder is “ a monster, and must be hunt¬ 
ed down.” So says the report, yet the funds rose upon its 
appearance ; from whence 1 might argue, if 1 chose to adopt 
the ground of the First Minister of finance, that the fund- 
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holders one and all disbelieved in the existence of the plot. 
I will not, however, take this advantage of the noble lord, by 
following his own example. 1 am satisfied with drawing, 
from the state of the stocks and the money market generally, 
inferences more naturally connected with the subject, and in 
favour of the view I have already taken of public affairs. It 
is well known, that there exists at present a facility of ob¬ 
taining discounts at 4 and 4$ per cent, on bills of short 


dates, which even a year ago were not to be procured at a 
much higher premium. Stocks, too, have risen; they are 
10 per cent, higher on the nominal capital than they 
were a few months since. Exchequer bills, after two seve¬ 
ral reductions of interest, leaving the income upon them at 
only 3^ per cent., still bear a premium. What does all this 
prove ? If l saw that tiiere was any proportionate facility in 
obtaining loans upon land at 5 per cent., that is upon the 
best security our law affords, I might be inclined to pause 
before I ascribed the state of the money market to a glut of 
unemployed capital. But hitherto none of this capital has 
overflowed upon the land ; and the fact is unquestionable, 
that there is much money in the market of stocks, floating 
debt, and discounts, only because there is little or no em¬ 
ployment for it in trade, and because no capitalist chooses 
to put his money beyond his reach for more than a few 
months, in the expectation that commerce will revive. The 
want of employment at home has a tendency to drive capital 
abroad ; and signs of this emigration have already manifested 
themselves in the negotiation of loans with foreign powers. 
One transaction of this nature has already been concluded with 
France ; and undoubtedly the greater part of the money to be 
advanced in the coarse of it will come from the capitalists of 
this country. America is said to have two speculations of a 
similar description going on at the present moment in the city. 
Respecting one of them I have heard some particulars; and it 
resolves itself into a stock operation, the object of which is 
the application of British capital to the support of the Am- 
r ^ an j UIlt * s - How, indeed is it to be supposed, that capital 
should not find its way abroad, when on the other side of 
the channel, it fetches in the public stocks nearly double 
the interest given by our funds, and much more than double 
the interest paid by our floating debt ? The state of foreign 
exchanges with this country I shall at present only glance 
1 /enture to assure the House, that, be- 
e I sit down, if I do not altogether fail in stating the 

IhJto 1 e £ tertal " °. f an °ther branch of the subject, I shall be 
to demonstrate the necessary connexion between what 
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is called a favourable rate of exchange and the depression 
of foreign commerce. That rate is in fact only another proof of 
the unnatural state of our trade; it is the immediate result of 
forced exportations, with scarcely any importation in return. 
Thus it happens, that when goods have been sent to any 
part of the Continent, from whence nothing can be brought 
back, in order to remit the produce of the sales, there is 
a demand for bills; but there being no transactions ending in 
this country, and no real bills, fictitious drawing is resorted 
to, until the pound sterling is raised to a height above par, 
very favourable indeed to those who spend money abroad, but 
wholly useless to traders, who can buy nothing there to sell 
again in this country : a height, too, which it cannot retain 
as long as there is bullion to send over, and which, when 
properly understood, indicates the existence of a traffic un¬ 
natural and necessarily short-lived—exportation without im¬ 
ports. 

Sir, when such is the unparalleled state of embarrassment 
under which two of the great branches of national industry, 
commerce and manufactures, labour, it would be in vain to 
expect that any material or permanent improvement should 
take place in that which is the ultimate source of all wealth 
and prosperity, and is intimately connected with every other 
employment—I mean our agricultural. If we hear less at 
the present moment of the distresses of the landed interest, 
it can only be because the consumption of the foreign grain, 
which last year oppressed the markets, and the measures 
adopted by the legislature to shut out this competition, have 
been aided by a scanty crop, and have raised the price of 
corn. Those districts where the harvest has been tolerable 
are therefore comparatively well off; whereas last year the 
suffering was universal; but wherever the crop has been a 
failing one, that is, in the greater part of the country, the 
high price is by no means a compensation for the deficiency 
and the poor-rates. I have therefore no manner of doubt, 
that the land is, generally speaking, worse off than before. 
It is indeed a vain and idle thing to take distinctions between 
the different orders of the country, and to speak of the agri¬ 
cultural and mercantile classes as if they had opposite or 
even independent interests. They are all intimately ami 
inseparably connected by the eternal nature of things ; they 
must for ever run together the same course, whether of pro¬ 
gress or decline. I will give you, on this matter, the words 
of a man who, having by his honest industry become the 
greatest ornament of the one order, made himself, by the 
fruits of his honourable gains, a distinguished member of tin 
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other, and afterwards rose, by his sagacity and experience, to 
adorn also the literature of his age. “ Trade and land,” 
says Mr. Child, are knit each to other, and must wax and 
wane together,; so that it shall never be well with land but 
trade must feel it, nor ill with trade but land must fall.” 

The House will feel how much less difficult it is to des¬ 
cribe the extent and intensity of the prevailing distresses, 
than to trace the various causes which have concurred in 


producing them, and to separate those portions of the evil, 
which arise out of temporary circumstances, from those 
which have gone on increasing with a slower growth, deeply 
rooted in the system of policy that has been established 
amongst us, or at the least closely interwoven with it. But 
I should not deal fairly with the House, if I did not thus 
early state my opinion as to the nature of those causes 
generally: it is founded upon the universal extent and the 
great variety of the distresses which I have been describing ; 
and my principal reason for entering so largely into that de¬ 
scription was, not certainly because it required any such evi¬ 
dence to prove the miserable condition of the country, but 
because, from the universality in which the pressure prevails, 
I deemed the inference to be unavoidable, that it springs 
from causes of no temporary nature. It is quite true that 
a transition from war to peace must always affect several 
branches of public wealth, some connected with foreign, but 
a greater proportion with domestic trade. Thus two depart¬ 
ments of industry have suffered severely by the cessation of 
hostilities ; the provision trade of Ireland, through it also, 
the cattle market of this country; and the manufacture of 
arms at Birmingham. The distress arising from the peace in 
those branches of commerce may be temporary ; if all the 
other channels of trade unconnected with the war were open, 
it certainly would be temporary. But when we find the 
depression. general in all lines of employment, as well 
m those uninfluenced by the war demand, as in those wholly 
dependent upon it; when we see that hands thrown out of 
work in one quarter can no longer be absorbed into the 
other parts of the system; when there plainly appears to be 
a chocking up of all the channels of industry, and an equal 
exhaustion in all the sources of wealth—we are driven to 
e conclusion, that the return of peace accounts at the ut- 
mos on y or a portion of the sad change we every where 
fron^the^irp ^ even , that portion may become permanent 

aSd hv t.Ip r? Ce - 0f evil in f i uarter8 not liable t0 be 
thft thl , rn ) llnat ! on of the 'var. I have shewn you, 
on trade, wholly unconnected with the war, is 
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more depressed than the iron trade in general, and to the 
full as much depressed as the very gun manufactory at Bir¬ 
mingham. I am entitled to conclude, first, that the transi¬ 
tion from war to peace has not produced all the mischief ; 
and next, that the mischief which it has produced might have 
been got over, as in former times, if it had been the only one 
which oppressed us. Sir, we must once for all look our situ¬ 
ation in the face, and firmly take a view of the extent of our 
disease. It is not of a partial description ; it is of general 
prevalence; it is of a searching nature ; there is no channel 
of our whole circulation into which it has not worked its 
way; no fibre or filament of our whole economical system 
that does not feel its deadening influence; not one limb has 
been hurt, but the whole body is impaired in the exercise of 
all its functions. Can we expect it all to heal and revive of 
itself, and in a short time ? I need hardly remind you, that 
we are now approaching the fourth year of “ transition,” and 
still no relief, no mitigation ; on the contrary, we experience 
an increase of our calamity ; whilst every one knows, that in 
less than half the time, from the end of all former wars, a 
complete recovery was effected I shall therefore endeavour 
to describe what, after all the attention that I have been able 
to give the .subject, appear to me the real causes of the unna¬ 
tural state in which every man must admit the country is 
placed. 

I must entreat the House impartially to fix their eye upon 
the line of policy, which for many years past has been adopt¬ 
ed by the public councils of the country. In refering to it, I 
shall as much as possible avoid the more debateable grounds 
of the commencement and continuance of war, and keep to 
points upon which I believe a very little explanation will 
preclude the possibility of any considerable difference in opini¬ 
on. It should seem that those who style themselves the 
practical politicians of this country (because they are the 
dupes of a theory as visionary as it is absurd) have long been 
surrounded by a class of men, who blending with what is 
termed true mercantile knowledge, much narrow minded, vio¬ 
lent, national prejudice, or, us they call it, genuine British 
feeling, assume to themselves the style and title of the 
“ sound statesmen,” and certainly do in good earnest exert 
a real and practical influence over the affairs of the nation. 
With these sage instructors of almost every administration 
(and they are generally found united in place with their pu¬ 
pils, and knit to them by the endearing reciprocity of good 
offices), it is a maxim equally sacred and profound, that too 
much can hardly be done to discourage importations of all 
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kinds and from all countries. The old mercantile system has 
long been exploded ; but these wise personages, having been 
born and bred up in it, seem to have caught hold of its last 
plank, to which they still cling with all their might, perpetu¬ 
ally conning over its grand motto—“ All trade, and no barter, 
all selling, and no buying ; all for money, and nothing for 
goods.” To support the remnants of a doctrine universally 
abandoned in every enlightened country, all means are resort¬ 
ed to, fair and foul; for in defence of their favourite creed, 
these sound advisers betray a morality far from rigid or scru¬ 
pulous. The theory itself is repudiated, and its very name 
disowned by all who have received a liberal education. No 
man is to be found hardy enough, no one so careless of his re¬ 
putation for common sense, as even to use its language. IIow 
long is it since, the “ soundest” politician among us has ven- 
turned to speak, in public at least, the jargon of t he balance 
of trade ? Yet, marvellous to relate, the practical results of 
this extirpated heresy are interwoven with our whole com¬ 
mercial policy; and, though the nonsense, and even the 
dialect of its tenets are rejected of all men, they are disguised 
in legal phraseology, embodied in efficient regulations, and 
may be traced in broad characters through every vtdume of 
the statute book down to the last. Year after year we have 
proceeded under the auspices of our wholesome, practical, 
sound, national statesmen, until we now find ourselves, as 
might naturally be expected, deprived of most of the great 
staples of foreign commerce. 

In mentioning a few instances of our obligations to these 
sagacious councillors, I must say a single word upon the 
Corn Bill, which, strictly spe;.king comes within the class of 
measures I am alluding to. To the opinion, which I origin¬ 
ally entertained upon that law, 1 still adhere. 1 feel now, 
as I did then, that its first effects are injurious, by cutting off 
a great, article of foreign trade; but 1 look for an ample com¬ 
pensation of that injury in advantages of a higher nature ; 
the ensuring a regular, a safe, and ultimately a cheap supply 
of the great necessary of life, which no change of foreign po¬ 
licy, no caprice of hostile governments, can impede or dis¬ 
turb. It may also be admitted by those who disapproved of 
the measure as a permanent branch of our policy, that the 
circumstances of the times justified its adoption as a tempo¬ 
rary resource. At any rate, we resorted to it, not as 
the only prohibitory law in our commercial code, but while 
almost every branch of trade was struggling in the fetters 
of the restrictive system. We approved of it for special 
reasons, many of them temporary in their nature ; and re- 
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garded it as an exception justified by those reasons, and by 
the unnatural state of our whole polity. The doctors of the 
mercantile school jumped at it as a part of their scheme, 
and as coinciding with the numberless trammels which they 
had devised for commerce in all its departments, and the 
removal of which might very possibly alter our whole opinion 
upon the Corn Bill. Let us only east our eye over a few of 
those regulations. 

1 shall first request the attention of the House to the ex¬ 
ploits of these sages in the Baltic trade. That branch of 
commerce has always been deemed highly important, both 
to our shipping and our mercantile interest ; both with a 
view to defence and to gain. Its short voyages make it an 
excellent nursery for seamen ; its quick returns are highly 
favourable to profit. Circumstances, which I need not enu¬ 
merate, render it a peculiarly secure and steady kind of tra¬ 
ffic. Yet, of the four great staples of the Baltic trade, two, 
including the greatest of the whole, have been cut off. We 
still receive hemp and tallow; but we have prohibited the 
importation of iron and timber. And to what views have we 
sacrificed this important market for our own goods ? To 
encourage ruinous speculations in this country, we imposed 
a duty upon, foreign iron amounting to a prohibition ; while, 
to force the importation of inferior timber from our North 
American colonies, that is, to gratify the Canada arid ship¬ 
ping interests, always highly favoured by the school of the 
practical and Right Honourable gentleman opposite,* we 
excluded the greatest staple of the Baltic. Instead of leav¬ 
ing the adventurers in mines to their fate, suffering them to 
thrive if they could by their natural resources, we encouraged 
them, by extraordinary stimulants, in a pursuit, which sound 
policy would rather have discouraged ; a precarious, gambling, 
and upon the whole a losing concern to the country. Mark 
the consequences of this system. We used to export 
L.400,000 or L.500,000 of our manufactures annually to 
Norway ; that vent, I understand, has now ceased, Norway 
having no other means of making payment but the iron and 
the timber, which our modern practitioners of antiquated 
wisdom have seen good to exclude altogether. Canada, for 
whose sake the sacrifice was partly made no doubt, still ri - 
mains ours, in spite of all the pains we took to lose it; but 
there is no part of this country at present so distressed as the 
mining districts of Wales. A similar prohibition of foreign 
copper has cut us off from one of the principal articles of 
South American produce. 


♦Mr. Rose. 
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It is not many days since some conversation took place 
respecting an Act of last session, which imposed protecting 
duties on foreign butter and cheese. I then expressed my 
repugnance to any extention of that protection ; and I will 
now mention a fact within tny knowledge, both to show how 
dangerous this sort of legislative interference is in a vast, 
complicated, and delicate commercial system, and also to 
demonstrate how little a high rate of exchange indicates a 
thriving trade. The instant that those duties were imposed, 
as true as the pulse keeps time with the stroke of the heart, 
foreign exchange rose, as it is called, in our favour two 
or three per cent. A branch of our importation was lopped 
off; it became, more difficult to remit from abroad, in 
the first instance, and consequently must have become pro- 
portionably more difficult to send goods thither immediately 
after; our whole foreign trade was sensibly diminished, 
and by the very operation which raised the exchange, and 
in exact proportion to its rise. So much for the quick 
effects of the operations in which these sound personages 
delight; so much for the accuracy of the symptom which 
they consult as infallible in pronouncing upon the state of 
commerce! 

The same perverse views have long regulated our com¬ 
mercial intercourse with France. Partly' from mercantile 
views, partly from feelings of a political, and almost a reli¬ 
gious nature, there are many amongst us, who have laid it 
clown as a principle, from whence they hold it nearly impious 
to depart, that as little wine as possible must be taken from 
France. Although that fine country is our nearest market, 
and ought to be our best customer; although the vine is its 
chief produce, and its wines arc allowed by all to be the 
best, by sonic considered as the only ones drinkable : yet 
their importation is to be avoided because France is our 
natural enemy, and Portugal our dear, and indeed costly 
f iend. In the true spirit of this creed, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer some time ago laid a new duty upon claret, 
not with any view to revenue, but, as he himself declared, in 
the technical language of his sect, with the hope of discourag¬ 
ing the use of French wines, upon principles of a political 
nature. It may, for any thing I know, be in the contem¬ 
plation of this class of statesmen, a mark of comprehensive 
policy in a manufacturing country to refuse those articles 
which it wants the most and likes the best, and which alone 
enable a trade with its best customer to be kept up. But if 
1 may be allowed to speak as a trader, availing myself oi the 
flattering compliment bestowed uioor. w W » 1 
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worthy Alderman,* and to proceed on the suggestions of 
common sense, I should regard such conduct, not as the 
result of sound policy, or of any policy at'all, but as dictated 
by prejudices bordering on insanity. 

But it is somewhat melancholy to think that worse blunders 
remain untold. The conduct pursued with regard to the 
linen trade very considerably surpasses all that I have men¬ 
tioned ; for it has been as directly in hostility to the favourite 
principles of the mercantile school as to the interests of the 
country. That school, has always patronised the carrying 
trade in an especial manner ; and I believe I may assert, 
that no branch of it was ever more productive than the 
transit of foreign linens ; yet upon this we began, and never 
stopped until we had imposed a duty of fifteen per cent, 
upon all linens imported and re-exported. If I am asked to 
explain why we did so, I cannot; for here the wit of man 
would in vain search for any thing like a reason. But I 
can tell what the Ministers thought they were doing all the 
while. The fact is, that many nations prefer foreign linens 
to our own; and they use to buy those linens here. We 
saw this, and said they should not have them ; so to legislate 
we went; resolved, that an act of Parliament should pass 
the two Houses, and should then receive the royal assent, as 
requisite to make it binding upon the taste of foreign countries, 
which we expected would be changed to please us the instant 
that the solemnities of legislation were completed, and the 
accustomed words from the Crown pronounced. What has 
been the consequence ? Those nations who formerly repaired 
to British markets, laid in their investment of foreign linens, 
and at the same time completed their assortment in British 
goods, (the foreign linen operating as a kind of decoy, from 
the convenience of finding all their cargo in the same place) 
all at once ceased to visit our ports. They were unmannerly 
enough to disregard our law, although it had been passed 
with every one of the accustomed formalities ; they took 
their course to Hamburgh, Amsterdam, and Copenhagen, 
where they could get the foreign linens somewhat cheaper 
than we ever sold them. This latter advantage they had 
always disregarded, considering the opportunity of con¬ 
veniently completing their assortments of British articles 
as a compensation for it; but the transit duty was much 
greater than the trade could bear ; it proved, as indeed it 
was meant, a prohibition; only that the contrivers of it, 
who did not mean ,to drive the purchaser to a foreign 
market, forgot that they had no means of keeping him 


* Atkini. 
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in one where they would not sell him what he waited. 
They forgot, too, that his departure not only destroyed 
the transit trade, but the trade in British goods connected 
with it and now transferred to foreign countries. The 
House, no doubt, must be prepared to hear, that this 
scheme of perverse and short-sighted folly is not of yester¬ 
day. It betokens so slow a state of information, so gross 
an ignorance of the subject, so senseless a disregard of the 
most obvious principles, that every one will readily conjec¬ 
ture its origin to be lost in antiquity. At all events, it must 
have been invented prior to the date of the mercantile sys¬ 
tem, itself now exploded; for nothing can more clash with 
the doctrine, of promoting the carrying trade. Then what 
will the House say, if it is less than a century and a half 
since this notable law passed ? What if, after ages of expe¬ 
rience, after the full knowledge imparted by the multiplicity 
of events and changes crowded into the last twenty years— 
what if this statute was deliberately passed not longer ago 
that the year 1810, under the auspices of the present Minis¬ 
ters ! What if, no farther back than last year, Parliament 
were induced by them to decline revising this piece of non¬ 
sense, and expunging it from the book! Sir, these are indeed 
things, which it requires the evidence of all our senses to 
make us believe, But if such be the groundwork of our 
commercial system, there can be little difficulty in compre¬ 
hending the mischiefs that must sooner or later flow from it. 
There are numberless other instances of the same policy, 
which I might detail to the House. I might speak of the 
duty upon the exportation of coal, amounting at ordinary 
prices, to seventy per ceut.; but for which, that article might 
find a ready market in France, provided we agreed to take 
French goods in return. Here, indeed, we may be said to act 
consistently; for, when we refuse to receive the produce of a 
country, it seems natural enough, though perhaps it is super¬ 
fluous, to pevent ours from going thither. We are not, how¬ 
ever, so consistent in all the branches of this system. While 
we protect agriculture in some respects, we allow the impor¬ 
tation and prohibit the export of wool. This deviation from 
the general rule is professedly to encourage manufactures, 
by denying to foreigners the use of the raw produce; yet 
cotton twist is allowed to go abroad, though it is in the first 
stage of manufacture; and one should think it full as easy 
for the Continent to grow long wool as to erect spinning mills. 
The arrangement of the silk duties affords matter of similar 
observation; but I abstain from leading the House into far¬ 
ther details. 1 think I may venture to assert, that,, tokwisr 
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all things into the account, the time is now arrived, when the 
circumstances of our situation imperiously demand a full and 
unsparing review of the whole commercial policy of this 
country ; and not only the branch of legislation which bears 
a more immediate reference to trade, but the navigation law 
itself requires the same prompt and accurate revision. 

Whether I consider that system with a view to national 
defence, or to commercial wealth, l feel persuaded, that no 
time should be lost in at least relaxing the rigour of its pro¬ 
visions- Many speculative writers have maintained, that it 
was from the first a sacrifice of wealth to security; but 
I am disposed to admit, that it was originally calculated to 
promote both these objects. I think it may fairly be al¬ 
lowed to have hastened, by half a century, an event which 
must sooner or later have happened,—the transference from 
the United Provinces to this country of a large portion 
of trade, which, though naturally belonging to us, had 
been attracted by the peculiar advantages which enabled the 
Hollanders to possess themselves of the commerce of all 
other nations. But whatever may have been the good policy 
of tl-.e navigation law, 1 am quite clear, that we have adhered to 
its strict enactments a century after the circumstances which 
alone justified its adoption had ceased to exist. What is 
now passing in the colonies affords a striking illustration of 
its impolicy in the present times. Whether in consequence 
of orders from home, or of the views entertained by tin- 
local governments, the navigation law is enforced, it seems, 
with unusual strictness, a stop being put to the licences 
granted under the intercouse act for importing provisions in 
foreign bottoms. What course does America pursue to meet 
this protecting measure ? She says, as you will not suffer 
us to supply your settlements, in any vessels but your own, 
with those articles of which they stand so much in need, 
that they may starve for want of them ; we “ retaliating on 
your head the mischiefs of your own policy,” forthwith 
shut our ports against all vessels coming from ports from 
whence you exclude ours. This is the substance of a hill 
lately before Congress, now passed into a law. I have in 
my hand a copy of it, which has just arrived ; and I know 
that the greatest alarm has been excited by it in our West 
India colonies, as well as among all who are connected with 
our North American fisheries. Here is a striking specimen 
of that obstinate, perverse system, that refuses to vary with 
the alteration of circumstances ; that will not accommodate 
itself to the progress of events, or follow the course of 
times and seasons, but clings superstitiously to what is now 
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inapplicable, though it may once have been important; as 
if time were standing still, and history were not the record 
of unceasing change. 

Surveying, then, the derangement which pervades every 
branch of the public economy ; seeing how your trade is 
cramped by the short sighted operations of an unenlightened 
and senseless policy ; finding what trifling relief, and that 
little accompanied with serious obstructions, it has derived 
from the prosperous condition of our foreign affairs ; we 
may assuredly affirm, that there never was a period in 
the vicissitudes of our fortunes, when British commerce 
might, with so much truth, be said to labour for its existence. 
Casting our eye over every point of the compass, and scarce 
able to descry any from which a solitary ray of comfort or 
of hope breaks in, it is natural for this House, to whose 
hands the sum of affairs is committed—’for our unfortunate 
brethren, suffering under distresses that baffle discription, 
after bearing us, by their industry and their patience, through 
the late eventful struggle—for the whole population of the 
empire, exhausted by the drains of a protracted warfare, 
weighed down by the pressure, of the intolerable public bur¬ 
thens which it has accumulated, and now cut off from the 
temporary relief which the unnatural monopoly of that, war 
afforded—it is, l will say, but natural and reasonable for us 
all to direct our expectations towards any untried resources, 
any new opening that may present itself to the industry of 
the community. There can be no field of interprise so mag¬ 
nificent in promise, so well calculated to raise sanguine 
hopes, so congenial to the most generous sympathies, so con¬ 
sistent with the best and the highest interests of England, 
as the vast Continent of South America. He must indeed 
be more than temperate, he must be a cold reasoner, who can 
glance at those regions, and not grow warm. The illustrious 
historian* who has described the course of their rude 
invaders, relates, if l mistake not, that when, after un¬ 
paralleled dangers, amid privations almost insupportable 
through a struggle with sufferings beyond endurance—wea¬ 
ry, hungry, exhausted with the toil, scared at the perils of 
their march, they reached at length the lofty summits so long 
the object of their anxious enterprise, they stood at once 
motionless, in gratitude for their success, in silent amaze¬ 
ment at the boundless ocean stretched out before them, and 
the immeasurable dominion spread beneath their feet, the 
scene of all their fond expectations.—And now the people 
of this country, after their long and dreary pilgrimage, after 
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all the dangers they have braved, the difficulties they have 
overcome, the hardships they have survived, in something 
like the same state of suffering and exhaustion, have that 
very prospect opened to their view ! If any sense of justice 
towards them, any regard for the dictates of sound policy, 
any reverence for the real wisdom of past ages, has influence 
over our councils, they must be enabled and invited to ap¬ 
proach that hemisphere, and partake in the numberless 
benefits which flow from such an intercourse. Upon our 
good pleasure it depends to command the virgin resources of 
that mighty expanse of territory—variegated with every 
species of soil—exposed to all the gradations of climate— 
rich from the fallow of centuries—sufficiently peopled to 
raise every variety of the produce we want, yet too thinly 
inhabited to threaten our own industry witli any rivalry — 
watered in all directions by seas rather than rivers—studded 
with harbours through which to distribute its wealth over 
the Old World—and the native country of that wherewith 
the sect of practical politicians are best pleased, and their 
patron saint propitiated, gold and silver mines, already fruit¬ 
ful, but capable of yielding infinitely larger returns under 
the management of European skill. Such is the prospect 
which those ■ vast regions unfold ; a prospect sufficient to 
compensate every loss you have sustained ; an adequate out¬ 
let for your mercantile enterprise, though Europe were once 
more hermetically sealed against you; though Buonaparte 
were restored, and his continental system (as indeed it is) 
revived: even though Europe itself were, for commercial 
purposes, blotted from the map of the world. Nor let any 
man suppose, that all this is the indulgence of a heated fan¬ 
cy ; I rest my expectations upon a careful examination of 
facts, derived from authority altogether unquestionable. 
Some of these I shall state, for the guidance of the Honour¬ 
able gentlemen opposite; because I well know, that some 
folks will listen to nothing which does not come in the shape 
of a detail. 

The exports of Spanish America cannot amount to less 
than eighteen millions sterling in yearly value. Humboldt, 
the justly celebrated traveller, states them at thirteen and a 
half millions, from the custom-house returns in Old Spain -• 
he reckons the exports of Buenos Ayres at L.800,000 of 
that sum, whereas, on the spot, they are reckoned at 
L. 1,150,000: we may therefore assume that there is a similar 
deficiency in the other sums indicated by those documents, 
which would make the whole exportation worth eighteen 
millions, and one-third of it is from Mexico. It appears 
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from official returns, indeed, that Cadiz imported from South 
America, in the year 1802, to the amount of eighteen and a 
quarter millions, of which twelve and a quarter millions were 
in bullion, a trade pleasing even to the gentlemen opposite; 
though I must confess the remaining six millions were only 
composed of goods, and I therefore ought to mention this 
sum with considerable diffidence. Before the late troubles, 
the annual coinage of Spanish America was nine and a half 
millions sterling, and it had trebled in half a century. The 
population of the country is about seventeen millions, 
including all classes ; and it is estimated, that only one 
person in three wears foreign manufactures. This is pro¬ 
bably considerably above the truth; for of the seven 
millions who inhabit Mexico, only one is understood to 
wear those goods ; the rest using a wretched stuff of home 
manufacture, only recommended by its cheapness; for, 
according to the remark of a native writer, England is there 
held to have taught them by her wars how to make their 
own clothes. What an opening docs such a country afford 
for our goods 1 There exists no want of means to buy them, 
if the trade is so far facilitated ns to afford them at rea¬ 
sonable prices ; and if any proof were wanting how far the 
taste for using them might be introduced by opening the 
ports, the speculations at Buenos Ayres abundantly supplies 
it; for, though injurious to the projectors, that traffic has 
certainly had the effect of diffusing among the natives an 
inclination to use British manufactures. If the southern 
continent generally were opened, it would infallibly take, 
not only a larger quantity of them than has ever yet been sent 
thither, but a swiftly and regularly increasing quantity, which 
would in a short time leave the imagination behind that 
should try to calculate it. 

With scenes such as these inviting our approach ; with 
all the prepossessions of the natives in our favour; cull¬ 
ing upon us to sacrifice no principle or propriety of con¬ 
duct, but only to bless them with commerce and with 
the light of our superior civilization, in return for the 
treasures which they are ready to pour into our lap .- 
whence comes it to pass, that, in a season of such pressure 
in all other quarters, this splendid theatre of exertion has 
been overlooked or avoided ? It is the new-fangled, the 
execrable doctrine of legitimacy, the love of Ferdinand the 
Seventh, that has cut England off from her natural connexion 
with South America. In the hour of our greutest need we 
have sacrificed the certainty of relief, nay the brightest pros¬ 
pects of new prosperity, to the antiquated ureiir/^en 
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colonial independence, the political caprice of making com¬ 
mon cause with the mother country in her endeavours to 
extinguish the new-born liberties of settlements, now, thank 
God, in spite of Old Spain and of ourselves, almost severed 
from her tyrannical dominion. But for these humours, so 
senselessly gratified, our flag might have floated in every part 
of that immense continent. We have chosen to be supplanted 
by a nearer power ; a power as active and skilful in specu¬ 
lation as ourselves, and wholly free front the incumbrance 
of those political attachments and antipathies, which so 
lamentably fetter our commercial enterprise. Only see the 
course into which these doctrines, or prejudices, have driven 
us. In 1809, we concluded what is commonly termed Ad¬ 
miral Apodaca’s Treaty, acknowledging the dominion of 
Spain over the Indies, in terms which seem even to imply a 
guarantee of her dominion. An article was added, which 
bound the parties, as speedily as possible, to conclude a treaty 
of commerce ; but nothing whatever has since been done to¬ 
wards the fulfilment of this stipulation. In 1814, after the 
conduct of Ferdinand had called forth, not certainly the ap¬ 
plause of all enlightened minds in all countries, it pleased 
our Government to make a convention with him, binding 
this country to every thing short of guarantee, and expres¬ 
sive of deep anxiety for the subjugation of those whom l call 
the independents, but whom the treaty stigmatised as re¬ 
volted subjects of our dear ally. In vain have the various 
provinces of South America, successively, as they threw off 
the yoke of Spain, courted our notice, and offered us the 
highest commercial advantages in return. As often as 
the popular party obtained the advantage in any place, 
the ports were thrown open to our trade, the residence 
of Englishmen protected, all intercourse with them che¬ 
rished. If ever the patriots were unhappily defeated, if the 
“ anxious wishes” were gratified, which the convention ex¬ 
presses, on the part of this country, for the restoration of the 
legitimate tyranny, straightway the ports were shut against 
us, and our countrymen could no longer trade, or remain 
under the dominion of our favourite ally. We were offered 
by the revolted, as we call them, in Venezuela and New 
Greuada, an exclusive trade for twenty years; and their 
Congress, believing (I use their own words) “ that it is the 
characteristic disposition of Great Britain to protect and 
assist oppressed people, for the sake of justice and humanity,’ 
vainly fancied their cause might be favourably viewed by us. 
The legitimate lieutenant of the Crown, Montalvo, subdued 
them for a while, and instantly proclaimed what he called 
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“ the wise and salutary regulations of the Council of the 
Indies,” recited the services rendered by the Philippine Com¬ 
pany to trade (of all things), and restored its exclusive 
monopoly, to be enforced with additional rigour. In 1816, 
General Bolivar made offers of the most advantageous nature, 
when on his way to battle for the independence of the Carac- 
cas, which I trust in God he has before this time achieved. 
All such propositions were rejected—seldom honoured with an 
answer—always treated with contempt or aversion. We were 
for the party of the oppressor —we wished ill to freedom for 
its own sake, and out of the love we bore its enemy, not¬ 
withstanding the advantages we might reap from doing our 
duty, and helping its struggles. But even this bad policy 
has been pursued in a wavering, irresolute, and inconsistent 
manner. We have sent a consul to Buenos Ayres, where 
he did not present his credentials until the patriots had suc¬ 
ceeded ; he now resides in his public capacity, transacting 
business with the independent government. But no one 
other commercial or diplomatic agent has been sent to any 
part of Spanish America, and even at Buenos Ayres, the 
blockade imposed by the royalists of Monte Video, a few 
years ago, was enforced by a British man-of-war. The long- 
established contraband trade with the Main is still encour¬ 
aged, at least protected, in Jamaica. In Trinidad every im¬ 
pediment is thrown in its way ; the councils of the govern¬ 
ment are influenced by an assessor, who retired thither after 
the massacre of the independents in Caraccas, where he had 
been a principal adviser; proclamations are issued, prohibi¬ 
ting, under the highest penalties, the sending, not only of 
arms, but of money, to the continent; and severe measures 
have been adopted towards the refugees of the independent 
party. These measures have produced their natural effect; 
and i understand that the principal articles ot importation 
from the Spanish Main have almost doubled in price. 

I entreat the House farther to recollect, that the same 
treaty which bound our Government to prevent all succour 
from being given to the patriots, bound Ferdinand to abolish 
the Slave Trade. We have more than performed our part 
of the compact—he neither has taken, nor has the slightest 
intention of taking, any one step towards fulfilling his part. 
1 do not contend that we ought to make war upon him for 
the failure ; but I think we have some right to have it ex¬ 
plained ; and I am clear, that, if he persists in his departure 
from the stipulation, we are set free from our part of the 
contract. That we should ever desire to recede from it is 
more than I can expect; for hitherto we have tfrv" f it mtr . 
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more than we bargained in his behalf and against the patriots, 
So bigotted are we to his cause, that I have read a memorial 
presented to his Majesty’s Government by three respectable 
merchants, who, having come to this country from Buenos 
Ayres upon commercial business, and having finished their 
arrangements, were ready to sail on their return homeward, 
when they were stopped by an order from one of the under 
Secretaries of State, refusing them leave to proceed, until 
they should also obtain the Spanish ambassador’s leave ! 
Here is one of the fruits of that blessed measure the Alien 
Act; and a striking proof how soundly those reasoned against 
it, who urged that it would be used as a political engine for 
gratifying the caprices of foreign courts. The treaty, you will 
observe, only binds us to give no assistance to the patriots 
in warlike stores. The Trinidad proclamation threatens 
with banishment, confiscation, and imprisonment, all who 
shall send money. The direct stipulations only engage for 
neutrality; the preamble expresses the warmest good wishes 
for the success of the tyrant, while it insults the patriots 
with the name of revolters. But, as if wc were resolved to 
go beyond both the spirit and the letter of this convention, 
to testify, by every possible means, our hostility to the cause 
of the Spanish colonies, and oar anxiety to extinguish their 
rising libertish, the British, Minister to the United 'States 
has been charged, in Congress, with a formal interference to 
prevent American citizens from sending arms and ammunition 
to the patriots ; and no denial whatever has been given to 
the statement. I ask the Commons of England, if they arc 
prepared to patronise councils so repugnant at once to 
the character and the interests of their country as those 
which, having excluded our trade from the marts of the Old 
World, deny it a vent in the New, for fear such an inter¬ 
course might aid the cause of human freedom, and give um¬ 
brage to the contemptible tyrant of Spain ? 

It has often been said, and I have hitherto assumed it as 
unquestionable, that the excessive load of taxation is one chief 
cause of the depresssion under which our commerce now 
labours. The House, I am persuaded, will give me credit 
for entertaining no disposition to mix this question with 
popular clamour against burthens which must be borne. 
But I wish to remove some misconceptions of an opposite 
nature, which have too frequently influenced such discussions; 
and to shew in what manner relief might be given to the 
public without material injury to the revenue. Some persons, 
whose general opinions I profess to hold in great respect, 
have lately supported a position which 1 take leave to think 
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a mere fallacy ; they have maintained, that the amount of 
the imposts laid upon goods, or upon whatever, affect* the 
price of goods destined for the foreign market, can be no 
obstacle to their sale; and they attempt to prove this strange 
paradox by the consideration, that, as we are enabled to give 
a proportion ably higher price for those commodities which 
we take in return, it comes to the same thing, Whether the 
foreigner buys cheap or dear of us. A single word over¬ 
throws this reasoning at once. Admitting, for a moment, 
that prices are thus regulated; the foreigner who has goods 
to buy, will go to those who sell cheaper than we can do; 
and the foreigner who has goods to sell will come to us, who 
can give the best prices. To suppose that those who cannot 
afford to sell as cheap as others, will have the power of regu¬ 
lating the market for their own commodities, is as absurd as 
to suppose, that those who can afford to buy dearer than 
others, will pay higher than is necessary. There is another 
fallacy, much more prevalent, as to the effects of taxation 
within the country. The money thus raised, we are told, 
is spent by the government; and the same consumption is 
maintained as if it were expended by the individuals who 
paid it. Thus, to take the principal example, it is con¬ 
tended, that if we raise forty-four millions to pay the interest 
and charges of the debt, that sum is spent in the country by 
the stockholders, instead of being spent by the payers of 
taxes. But first of all, it should he recollected, that those 
sums are levied in one part of the system, and generally ex¬ 
pended in another, so that the expenditure affords no relief 
in the quarter where the levy of the impost was principally 
felt. Thus, when the duty on sugar was raised, in the course 
of a few years, from 14s. to 27s. a cwt., that sum was nei¬ 
ther returned to the planter nor the consumer; it neither 
went to create a new demand for the article enhanced, nor 
to aid those who paid dearer for it; it went to support other 
industry than that of the grower, and other resources than 
those of the consumer. Next we must bear in mind, that 
the revenue paid to the stockholder represents capital, which 
has been sunk and in great part destroyed by war—capital 
which has been taken away from profitable to unprofitable 
employment. Nor is there any fairness in the argument, 
that the community is not injured by a mere transference of 
wealth, though none should disappear ; for the taking from 
one class to bestow upon another, injures the one more than 
it benefits the other, even if we had any right to strike such 
unjust balances; and how much more does this apply to the 
case of taking from an existing class, to supply one which 
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we create, or at least augment, for the purpose of impover¬ 
ishing the other! But the truth is, that all taxes go to sup¬ 
port, either those whose labour is so much dead loss to the 
community, or much less productive than it might have 
been} whose numbers therefore ought never to exceed the 
lowest possible amount. The immense sums now raised, 
either feed those employed thus unproductively, or pay those 
whose capital has been spent in the same way; they are a 
constant drain upon the fund destined to support productive 
labour; they not only prevent accumulation, but create a 
destruction of capital •, they necessarily diminish, in exact 
proportion to their enormous amount, the fund which creates 
the effective demand for all articles of consumption. The 
operation, too, of taxes, in driving abroad various branches 
of industry, is unquestionable. They give advantages to 
foreigners in many points of view. Take, for instance, our 
duties on silk. The raw pays 5s. 6d., the organized 15s. 
tte pound ; while in France there is but one duty on both, 
and that only 2s. 6d. The French silk weaver, then, gets 
the article, in the first stage of manufacture, for less than 
half what our’s pays for the raw material, as far as duty is 
concerned. Sometimes foreigners are discontented by a tax 
beyond its mere amount; the increase of, I think, only half 
a crown upon the policy stamp, drove them away from 
Lloyd’s, and created several insurance offices at Hamburgh 
and in America. Sometimes a branch of trade is irretriev¬ 
ably destroyed by an injudicious tax, or receives a shock 
from which, even after the repeal of the duty, it never re¬ 
covers. I am informed that this has been the case with the 
watch trade; and the present appearances are quite consis¬ 
tent with this supposition. 

I purpose now to illustrate what I have said of the effects 
which taxation produces upon consumption, by a reference 
to facts; and I shall, at the same time, have an opportunity 
of shewing that the revenue does not gain all the trade loses. 
On the contrary, 1 suspect we have been, in many, instances, 
killing the goose that laid the golden eggs; and I greatly 
deceive myself if the Right Honourable gentleman opposite*, 
will not soon be aware, how much truth there is in Dean 
Swift's remark, that “ in the arithmetic of the Customs two 
and two do not always make four." 

I shall begin with the duties on sugar, one of the widest 
fields of modern finance. They were in a short time raised 
from 14s. to 27s. j and if the price reaches 40s. then to 30s. 
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the cwt. In three years, from 1853 to 1806, the former 
duties were increased about 50 per cent. Now the average 
produce of the old duties, for three years before that rise, 

was L.2,778,000. The produce of 1804, after they had been 
raised 20 per cent., was not L.3,330,000, as they ought to 
have been, had the consumption remained the same, but 
only L.2,537,000; and the average produce of 1806 and 
1807, after the whole 50 per cent, was added, only gave L. 
3,133,000, instead of L.4,167,000, which they should have 
yielded, had the consumption not fallen off since the first 
rise of duty began; or L.2,805,000, which they should have 
yielded, had there been no falling off since 1804. Thus both 
trade and revenue suffered by the great increase of duty in 
1803 ; and trade suffered severely by the subsequent augmen¬ 
tations while revenue gained in a very small proportion. 
The duties on glass were nearly doubled in ten years ; the 
produce of those duties has not sensibly increased at all. 
Here then is a destruction of the glass trade, to the amount 
of one-half its whole bulk, without any direct gain to the 
revenue, and with a very certain loss to it in other branches 
connected with the diminished consumption. In this case 
two and two were not found to make four. 

We have recently had before us the history of the wine 
trade, in a very excellent, petition presented by my Honoura¬ 
ble friend below me,* and well illustrated in the course 
of his remarks. The duties on wine have been trebled 
since 1792; the deficiency in the port of London alone 
was L.338,329 last year, as compared with 1815. The 
average consumption of three years, ending 1814, was 
above 3,000 pipes less than the average of three years, end¬ 
ing 1808. In 1804 the duty on port wine was increased one- 
ninth ; the produce of the duty that year fell off nearly one- 
fourth, instead of increasing a ninth; and in 1805 it had by 
no means increased a ninth above its amount before the rise. 
Here then was a diminution of trade, an abridgment of the 
comforts of the people, and an injury to the revenue, first 
directly and afterwards indirectly. 

It is not so easy to illustrate by example the converse of 
the proposition ; for, unhappily, the instances are rare in 
which taxes have been taken off or diminished : yet all the 
cases where this policy has been pursued demonstrate the 
truth of the doctrines for which I contend. When Mr. Pitt, 
by a wise and politic measure, in the year 1784, lowered the 
duty on tea from 56 to 12 per cent., the revenue rose con¬ 
siderably. The cosumption could hardly have been increased 
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sixfold, but smuggling was prevented to an extent which, 
with the increased consumption, made the revenue upon the 
whole a gainer. When in 1787, the duty on wine and spi¬ 
rits was lowered 50 per cent., the revenue was improved; 
the trade must therefore have doubled, the comforts of the 
people been materially increased, and the other sources of 
revenue have benefited in the same proportion. But the 
progress of the duties and revenue upon coffee illustrate., 
every part of the question in a manner peculiarly striking. 
In 1805 they were raised one-third, and that year their pro¬ 
duce fell off an eighth, instead of increasing a third ; in 
1806 they had increased but only a sixteenth; so that 
the consumption had diminished above a fourth. But it 
was at length found, that this tax had been overdone, 
and it was lowered from 2s. to 7d. the cwt. Mark the 
immediate effects of this step. The average produce of 
the high duty, for the three years before it was altered, 
was L. 166,000; the average of the low duly, for three 
years after the alteration, was L. 195,000; so that, as addi¬ 
tion has the effect sometimes of diminishing, subtraction 
seems,to increase the sum in the arithmetic of finance. The 
augmentation here shewed an increase of consumption be¬ 
tween four and fivefold; and in Scotland, l find, that it in¬ 
creased tenfold. It is not, then on mere speculative grounds 
that I recommend the finance ministers to retrace their steps, 
and to turn their attention from devising ways of augment¬ 
ing the taxes (an object, by the by, which they may pore 
over as long as they please, and will never be able to accom¬ 
plish) to discover the best means of lessening the public 
burthens. I have shewn from facts, that taxes may he re¬ 
pealed with positive and immediate benefit to the revenue ; 

I think no man hardy enough to deny, that the diminution 
would contribute mainly towards restoring our commerce to 
its healthy state, and re-establishing general comfort and 
prosperity. 

The very collection of our present enormous revenue oc¬ 
casions evils of a serious nature to every class of the people. 
All of us are acquainted with the inconveniences of ordinary 
occurrence; but few are aware how severely they press upon 
trade. To the difficulties of collecting such a revenue are 
principally owing the monopolies of the dock companies, by 
which the whole of the West Indian commerce, and several 
of the other great branches of trade are subjected to heavy 
duties, and irksome delays. Our merchants complain of 
much dilatory and troublesome proceeding at the custom¬ 
house ; they must wait for a person who has more to do 
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than he can manage ; they must, on every trifling difference, 
apply to the board; a variety of annoying steps must be 
gone through; bonds, with all the costs incident to them, 
are needlessly multiplied ; and, in short, every thing begins 
in plague, and ends in expense. It is very true, that better 
arrangement might remove some portion of these hardships, 
but the greater part of them are essential to the system. 
You cannot multiply indefinitely officers and boards, in whom 
so large a confidence is of necessity reposed ; you cannot, 
in a word, collect such a revenue as ours, without infinite 
vexation and delay, beyond the actual burthen of the impost. 
Such prodigious levies, with their directs effects, hamper and 
distress our trade in various ways which it would be impos¬ 
sible to estimate in money. 

Sir, I have trespassed beyond all bounds, I fear, upon the 
patience of tiie House ; but I cannot prevail on myself to 
sit down without soliciting your attention to that part of 
the subject which I have as yet only glanced at slightly. The 
House, I doubt not, have already perceived that I refer to 
the entire abandonment of all care for the commercial inter¬ 
ests of the country in the administration of our foreign af¬ 
fairs. After a war of unexampled suffering and exertion 
has been crowned with success far beyond the most sanguine 
expectation, and lifted the name and the influence of the 
nation to a height without any parallel in the proudest eras of 
its past history, we naturally ask, how it comes to pass, that 
the glorious peace which our efforts have purchased comes 
without restoring our foreign trade; that we are still shut 
out from most parts of the Continent, as if war was still 
waged against our commerce ; and that, day after day, fresh 
obstacles spring up to it in the quarters where it ought to 
meet the kindest encouragement ? It is not in France 
merely, where we have long been accustomed to expect a re¬ 
turn of jealousy, that our intercourse enjoys no facilities. 
In what corner of Europe does it possess them ? Is it not 
plain, that with those very allies for whom we have fought 
and conquered—for whose cause we have been lavish of our 
treasure and prodigal of our best blood—from whom neither 
dominion nor indemnity has ever been asked in return— 
even with those allies we have never had influence enough 
to obtain the advantage or the convenience of one single 
custom-house regulation in our favour ? Has any thing 
been done by these men, with all their influence over the 
councils of Europe ? Has any thing been attempted by 
them ? I am aware that Uussia has reduced her tariff in 
many articles since the termination of the war; but I also 
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know, that, generally speaking, our commerce labours un¬ 
der duties so nearly amounting to a prohibition, as to 
throw it into the hands of contraband traders, and ex¬ 
clude the fair and honourable dealing of the British mer¬ 
chant. I know, that from Memel to the southern-most 
part of Poland, along the whole line of the Russian 
frontier, the traffic is driven by means of Jews and other 
smugglers, as it used to be under Buonaparte’s conti¬ 
nental system : that now, as formerly, they have their great 
entrepdt at Brody, and were the purchasers of almost all 
the bills drawn last summer for the sales of wheat exported 
through Odessa to the Mediterranean. Russia, however, 
is more favourable to our commerce than any of our other 
allies, and some improvement might be hoped for in that 
qnarter, were we not, exactly in that quarter, met most ad¬ 
versely by the other branch of our policy, of which I have 
already said so much, the prohibitory scheme of our own 
laws, by which we are prevented from taking in exchange 
most of the articles of Russian produce. But Prussia, with 
whom we made common cause—who owes to our efforts, 
next to those of her gallant people, the restoration of her in¬ 
dependence—almost directly excludes us from all intercourse 
with her dominions. Duties amounting to a prohibition are 
laid upon the importation of our goods : and for such as are 
carried through the territory to be sold elsewhere, there are 
only two ports of landing assigned, and a transit payment of 
8| per cent, imposed. How then does the matter stand in 
Spain—in that country which our gigantic exertions have 
saved—whose defence, in money alone, beside subsidies, 
and beside expenses incurred elsewhere, has left a sum 
of accounts still unaudited, amounting, as we heard the 
other day, to above fifty millions ? Why, in return for this 
it appears, that with the cabinet of Madrid we possess just 
no interest whatsoever, either commercial or political! This 
is a picture of ingratitude on the one hand, and imbecility 
on the other, disgusting as it regards Spain—humiliating to 
our own government—provoking to the country. 

The sense of the Spanish nation was, with more or less 
correctness, represented by the Cortes; while its authority 
continued, a free intercourse with us was studiously promot¬ 
ed. The Cortes was put down, freedom extinguished, and 
the beloved usurper restored. Instantly old monopolies 
were revived and enforced, and enlarged with new powers, 
all strictly hostile to British interests. Additional obstruc¬ 
tion was given to our trade, notwithstanding Apodaca’s trea¬ 
ty had, on our part, almost guaranteed the integrity of the 
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Spanish dominions, and, on theirs, promised a speedy 
commercial arrangement. Nay, after our Ministers had, 
in support of Ferdinand, gone farther than was lawful for 
the rulers of a free and honourable nation like England; af¬ 
ter they had been guilty of the most indecent subserviency 
to his criminal views, abandoned the high tone they used 
to assume with France while fighting his battle, look¬ 
ed on with perfect indifference at his iniquities, stoop¬ 
ed to become the parasites of his caprices, and pan¬ 
der for him the degradation of his country and the sla¬ 
very of his unfortunate subjects, our own gallant compani¬ 
ons in arms—how were they requited for those labours in 
the humiliation of the English name ? In a “ little month” 
after the signature of the second treaty, an edict was issued 
extending the monopoly of the Philippine Company, so as to 
exclude all British cottons ; and we had hardly sent out the 
Order of the Garter to our ally, when, in return of the 
courtesy, this Decree was backed and enforced by new regu¬ 
lations ; and the commercial privileges of Biscay, so favour¬ 
able to all foreign trade, were, by an act of mere violence 
upon its ancient constitution, annulled ! Besides the rigor¬ 
ous prohibition of cottons, woollens pay 26 and 43 percent, 
for the two finer qualities, and as high as 130 for the second, 
a burthen which the fair-trader cannot bear. It thus happens, 
that our commerce with Spain is in a worse condition than 
with almost ar y other foreign state, and consigned, in a very 
great measure, to contraband traders. Not fifteen parts in 
the hundred of our goods consumed in that country are cal¬ 
culated to pay the duties imposed ; the remaining seventy- 
five parts are smuggled ; and about L.200,000 are paid year¬ 
ly to Portugal for duties upon the goods sent thither in or¬ 
der to be covertly introduced into Spain. 

If we turn our attention to Austria, again we meet with 
nothing but prohibition. Since the peace, for which we 
fought side by side with her, and conquered more for her than 
ourselves, she has either excluded, or loaded almost to the 
point of exclusion, all the articles in which we can trade with 
her fine dominions. Our manufactures generally are forbid¬ 
den ; so as cotton yarns below a certain fineness ; and it is 
not much above half a year since the duties upon all finer 
yarns were suddenly doubled. It should seem as if, from all 
our exertions to serve the Continental powers, whether look¬ 
ing after honour or profit, we were fated to reap nothing but 
loss and disgrace. 

I would now call the attention of the noble lord in the blue 
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ribbon,* to some things which, though within his depart' 
ment, it is very possible he may not be aware of; because 
it is qnite possible, that those military gentlemen, whom he 
has planted as ministers and consuls in different places, how 
skilled soever in their own profession, may have failed to 
make any reports upon commercial arrangements, as things 
very much out of their line, if not below their notice. Does 
the noble lord now hear, for the first time, and if he does, I 
am sure it should make a deep impression on his mind, that 
punishment has so swiftly followed guilt ? Does he for the 
first time hear, that the fruits have already been gathered of 
the two worst acts in that system of wicked policy, of which 
the noble lord is the advocate in the House, as he was the 
adviser elsewhere,—that the very persons, in whose behalf 
those deeds were done, have even now set themselves in di¬ 
rect hostility to the interests of this country. If he has not 
before heard this, it may prove a useful lesson to him, and, 
at all events, I trust it will not be thrown away upon public 
men generally, if I make known how those very individuals, 
for whose sake the noble lord sacrificed the honour of his 
country, and abandoned its soundest policy towards foreign 
states ; those with whom, after pulling down the usurper, 
he plunged into the deepest of all the public crimes that 
stained his course, and gave the ground for resisting him— 
that they now execrate or contemn the man who makes 
himself the accomplice of their infamous projects. I sus¬ 
pect the noble lord’s conscience already whispers to 
what I allude. I guess he is aware, that I am going to 
name Ragusa find Genoa—Ragusa and Genoa ! where the 
name of England received a stain that all the victories of 
Lord Wellington cannot wipe away, nor the services of the 
longest life of the greatest minister that ever lived could 
atone for. I will speak of Ragusa first: it is the smaller 
state, and for that reason I dwell upon it the most; because, 
if there be such a thing as political morality, and political 
justice—if those words have any sense—they can only mean, 
that the rights and the liberties of the weaker states are to 
be protected by the more powerful; because, in the nature 
of things, public crime, the offence of one nation against 
another, must always consist of the strong trampling down 
the feeble. Therefore, if the spot in question were San 
Marino, instead of Ragusa, I should rather cite the example, 
and deem the oppression of that smaller community a still 
more flagrant outrage upon justice—a baser dereliction of 
public principle. Ragusa had flourished for centuries under 
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the protection of the Ottoman Porte, and nominally, at least, 
under its dominion. The Porte was the ally of England. 
Often had we blazoned Buonaparte’s attack upon Egypt as 
among the worst of the atrocities, because France was in 
amity with the Turk, and there could be no motive for the 
enterprise but the love of gain, or the lust of power. Nay, 
his sending Sebastiani to Egypt after the peace of Amiens, 
was one of the principal grounds alleged by us for so sudden¬ 
ly renewing the war. Then, I demand, were we at war with 
Ottoman Porte during the black transactions of Vienna ? 
Were we not in friendship and alliance with it ? Did we 
once consult it about the cession of Ragusa to Austria ? What 
is more important, did we ever consult the Ragusans upon 
that cession ? Have we not, without the least regard to the 
rights of a free people, parcelled out their country at our 
own discretion ; and from the liberty they were enjoying and 
the independence they were proud of, delivered them over to 
what they deemed subjugation and tyranny ? Had they, 
the Ragusans, the people of Ragusa, the smallest share in the 
deliberations of the famous Congress ? They had no minister 
there—they hade no communication to the assembled nego¬ 
tiators—they had received none from thence. Their existence 
was hardly known, except by the gallant example they had 
set of shaking off, without any aid, the hated empire of 
France. And how did we requite them for this noble effort, 
nay, this brilliant service in what we cantingly termed “ the 
common cause of nations ? We, who had sounded to the 
uttermost corners of the earth the alarum of Buonaparte's 
ambition—we who, in the name of freedom and independence 
had called on the people of the whole globe, and on the 
Ragusans among the rest, (and they at least had answered the 
summons,) to rise up against him and overthrow his usurped 
dominion—we requited them by handing them over, in the 
way of barter, as slaves, to a power of which they detested 
the yoke ! But let the noble lord, and let this House, and 
let the world, mark the retribution which has followed this 
flagitious act. Austria, extending her commercial regula¬ 
tions to all her new acquisitions, has absolutely shut our 
trade out of that very Ragusa which we had betrayed into her 
hands ! and thus has the noble lord received his punishment 
upon the spot on which he had so shamefully sacrificed the 
honour of his country ! 

Sir, if any page in the history of the late Congress be 
blacker than another, it is that which records the deeds 
of the noble lords against Genoa. When l approach 
this subject, and reflect on the powerful oratory, the 
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force of argument as well as of language, backed by the 
high authority of virtue, a sanction ever deeply felt in 
this House, once displayed in the cause of that ill-fated re¬ 
public, by tongues now silent, but which used to be ever 
eloquent where public justice was to be asserted, or useful 
truth fearlessly inculcated, I feel hardly capable of going on. 
My lasting sorrow for the loss we have sustained is made 
deeper by the regret, that those lamented friends* lived not 
to witness the punishment of that foul conduct which they 
solemnly denounced. The petty tyrant to whom the noble 
lord delivered over that ancient and gallant people almost 
as soon as they had, at his call, joined the standard of na¬ 
tional independence, has since subjected them to the most 
rigorous provisions of his absurd code—a code directed 
especially against the commerce of this country, and actually 
less unfavourable to France. 

Thus, then, it appears, that after all, in public as well 
as in private—in state affair as in the concerns of the most 
humble individuals, the old maxim cannot safely be forgot¬ 
ten, that “ honesty is the best policy.” In vain did the 
noble lord flatter himself, that his subserviency to the un¬ 
righteous system of the Congress would secure him the ad¬ 
herence of the courts whom he made his idols. If he had 
abandoned that false, foreign system—if he had acted upon 
the principles of the nation whom he represented, and stood 
forward as the advocate of the rights of the people—the 
people would have been grateful. He preferred the interests 
and the wishes of the courts, and by the courts he is treated 
with their wonted neglect. To his crimes against the people 
all over Europe—to his invariable surrender of their cause 
—to his steady refusal of the protection which they had a 
right to expect, and which they did expect, from the man¬ 
ly and generous character of England—it is owing, that if, 
at this moment, you traverse the Continent in any direction 
whatever, you may trace the noble lord’s career, in the curses 
of the nations whom he has betrayed, and the mockery of 
the courts who have inveigled him to be their dupe. It is 
in vain we attempt to deceive ourselves. No truth can be 
more evident than this, that if, instead of patronizing abuse, 
tyranny, and plunder, we had exhibited a noble, gallant, 
English sprit in behalf of popular rights and national inde¬ 
pendence—if, instead of chiming in with and aping their 
narrow, wretched principles, we had done our utmost to en¬ 
lighten the policy of foreign courts—we should have had to 
treat with a number of constitutional governments, directed 

* Meisrt. Whitbread anj Horner, in the debate upon Ur. Lambton'a motion. 
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by sound views of policy, and disposed to adopt arrangements 
generally beneficial, instead of the capricious and spiteful 
regulations which now annoy us in every quarter. 

Only compare the condut of America towards us with that 
of the King of Sardinia, of the Austrian Emperor, of Fer¬ 
dinand of Spain. From America we had no right to expect 
peculiar favour. Her struggle for independence we had 
treated as a rebellion. It was successful; and we never 
altogether forgave it, but entertained towards her, feelings 
approaching sometimes to contempt, sometimes to hatred. I 
am very far from thinking the Americans untainted by simi¬ 
lar prejudices. They have perhaps been foolish enough to 
cherish a little spite in return for ours. Nor do I give their 
government credit for being wholly above the influence 
of this animosity; but experience has shewn, that, in 
all popular governments, the true interests of the com¬ 
munity must in the main be consulted, and in the great 
bulk of cases supersede every lesser consideration. Now, 
we can never, as a trading nation, desire more than that 
all other countries should adopt the line of commercial 
policy best suited to the interests of the body of the 
people in each. The American government has, not from 
regard for us, but for the sake of its own subjects, pursued a 
course favourable to the mutual intercourse of the two states. 
It is allowing tBe manufactories created by our absurd system 
gradually to decline, because industry can there be more bene¬ 
ficially employed in other pursuits. With a few very trifling 
exceptions, the market of the United States will, in a few 
months, again be completely restored to us, as far as the 
competition of the American manufacture is concerned, and 
it is plainly the only considerable relief which we can ex 
pect for a long time to come. In France we might have ob¬ 
tained something like the same advantages. There was a 
time when the feelings of the people ran strongly in our fa¬ 
vour ; but, instead of cultivating such dispositions, we have 
adopted a policy destructive of every kindly impression, and 
calculated to alienate the affections of all who retain the 
slightest regard for national honour. I may appeal to auy 
one who has been in France since the war, 1 will even ask 
the gentlemen opposite, if they have not observed a most 
intimate connexion between the commercial and the politi¬ 
cal prejudices which now prevail against us ? Talk to them 
of a commercial treaty, or generally of trade with us, and 
their answer is, nor can we marvel at it, “ While you keep 
130,000 men in arms quartered upon our territory, we will 
not treat with you at all. While you rule us with a rod of 
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iron, you shall get no gold from us by trading. While you 
exact tribute directly at the point of the bayonet, you must 
not hope to obtain it circuitously through the channels of 
traffic.” These feelings are not peculiar to France j depend 
upon it, as long as the same fatal policy is pursued, British 
commerce will be excluded from the Continent—excluded 
more effectually than by Buonaparte’s decrees and his armies, 
because now, for the first time, its ports are sealed against 
us by the governments, with the cordial assent of the peo¬ 
ple. 

I hope and trust that this country may, before it is too 
late, retrace the steps .which it has been taking towards 
destruction, under the guidance of the noble lord. I pray 
that we may live to see England once more holding her 
steady course in the direction of a liberal, a manly, an honest 
an English policy. May the salutary change be wrought, 
because our honour and fame demand it; but if no higher 
considerations can influence our councils—if all worthier 
motives have lost their force—may we at the least consult 
our safety; adhere to that which is right, because it is shewn 
to be beneficial; and abandon the path of dishonour, because 
it is leading us to ruin. I move you, Sir, to resolve— 

“ 1. That the Trade and Manufactures of the country 
are reduced to a state of such unexampled difficulty as de¬ 
mands the most serious attention of this House. 

“ 2. That those difficulties are materially increased by 
the policy pursued with respect to our foreign commerce, 
and that a revision of this system ought forthwith to be un¬ 
dertaken by the House. 

“ 3. That the continuance of the difficulties is in a great 
degree owing to the severe pressure of taxation under which 
the country labours, and which ought, by every practicable 
means, to be lightened. 

“ 4. That the system of foreign policy pursued by his 
Majesty’s Ministers has not been such as to obtain for the 
people of this country those commercial advantages which 
the influence of Great Britain in foreign courts fairly enti¬ 
tled them to expect.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO DEBATES ON THE ARMY 
ESTIMATES. 

The subject of the Army Estimates used at all periods of the 
war to bring on one of the most important, if not the most 
important, debates of the Session. It was in fact like a 
State of the Nation, and some of the most interesting, if not 
the greatest, speeches that have ever been delivered in Parlia¬ 
ment, were made upon those occasions. The conduct of 
the war formed of course the main topic of such debates, al¬ 
though whatever else in the state of public affairs bore upon 
the existing hostilities, naturally came into the discussion. 

In 1816 the war was at an end; but the Army Estimates 
continued to afford a subject of much animated debate, be¬ 
cause they raised the whole question of the Peace Establish¬ 
ment, and were in fact a State of the Nation. The follow¬ 
ing speech, delivered on that occasion, was most imperfectly 
reported, as in those days generally happened to speeches 
made in Committees of the Whole House. It has been re¬ 
vised from notes made at the time ; but the passage respect¬ 
ing the punishment of Jacobinism is given from memory, 
and is believed to be mueh less full than the original was. 
The speech had a greater success than any other made by 
Mr. Brougham in Parliament; of whi:h a memorial is pre¬ 
served in the accounts of the Parliamentary Debates which 
mention that it was “ loudly cheered from all sides of the 
House” at its conclusion—a thing of very ordinary occur¬ 
rence, indeed of daily occurrence now-a-days, but which 
hardly ever ha^'sened ir*. $ f^(•ft 



SPEECH 


IN SUPPORT OP 

MR. CALCRAFT’S AMENDMENT, 


To substitute L. 192, 638, 4s Dd. far Z,.385,276. 9s 6d., the Estimate 
for the Household Troops. 


DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS- 
March II, 1816. 


Mr. Brogden, —Although I on a former occasion deliver¬ 
ed my opinion generally upon these Estimates, yet I am an¬ 
xious now to state my sentiments in more detail upon a sub¬ 
ject of such great importance, and that rather because of the 
defiances flung out from the other side to all of us, to go in¬ 
to the examination of it. 1 stand forward to take up the 
gauntlet which has thus been thrown down ; and I affirm 
that the more minutely you scrutinize the several items of 
this bill brought in against the country, the more objection¬ 
able you will find them. I object, in the first place, altoge¬ 
ther to the large force of Guards which it is intended to keep 
up; and I even protest, though that is a trifle in comparison, 
but I do protest against the new-fangled French name of 
Household Troops, under which they are designated,—a 
name borrowed from countries where this portion of the na¬ 
tional force is exclusively allotted to protect the Prince 
against a people in whom he cannot trust—is the appointed 
means given him to maintain his arbitrary power—is the 
very weapon put into his hands to arm him against the liber¬ 
ties of his country. However appropriate the appellation 
may be there, it cannot be endured in this nation, where the 
Sovereign ought never to have any reason for distrusting his 
subjects, and never can be entrusted with any force except 
that which the defence of hit people requires. But the name 
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is of far less importance than the thing. Has the noble 
Lord* made out any thing like a case for raising the amount 
of this force to more than double of what it was in 1791 ? 
If any such proof had been given, I should not have been 
found among the opposers of the proposition. But the 
truth is, that, with all the professed anxiety of the noble 
Lord and his friends to go through the estimates, item by 
item ; with all their pretended readiuess and even desire to 
court full investigation ; with all the bluster of their defiance 
to us, and the bravado more than once used, that we durst 
not grapple with the question in detail; they have themselves 
wholly shrunk from the inquiry, fled from all particulars, 
and abandoned all attempts at shewing, in any one instance, 
from any one conclusion, with a view to any single circum¬ 
stance in the present situation of the country, that there is 
the shadow of a ground for this increase of force. We had 
the subject debated generally indeed, but at great length, a 
few days ago, on bringing up the report; and it had been 
repeatedly before the House on former occasions. We have 
now renewed the discussion on the motion for going into this 
Committee. We have been in the Committee for some hours. 
At this very advanced stage of the debate have we arrived, and, 
though all the members of the Government have addressed 
themselves to the question, many of them once and again yet I 
defy any one to point out a single fact that has been stated, a 
single argument urged, a single topic used to prove the neces¬ 
sity which alone can justify the scale these estimates are 
framed upon. It has indeed been said that 2400 of the 
Guards are destined for France, where I suppose the army of 
occupation is required in order to demonstrate how tranquil 
our fatuous negotiators have left the whole Continent—how 
perfectly successful—how absolutely final—the grand settle¬ 
ment of all Europe is, upon which we so greatly plume 
ourselves, and upon which, above all, the political reputation 
of the noble Lord is built. But suppose I pass over this, 
and do not stop to ask what reason there can be for these 
2400 men being Guards, and not simply troops of the line 
—those troops required to maintain our final and conclusive 
settlement, and enforce the profound tranquility in which 
Europe is every where enwrapt; suppose 1 admit, for argu¬ 
ment sake, and in my haste to get at the main question, 
that these 2400 Guards may be necessary—what is to be 
said of all the rest? There remain no less than 7000 to 
account for. What reason has been assigned, what attempt 
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ever made, by the noble Lord to assign a reason why 3600 
more Guards should be wanted more than in Mr. Pitt’s 
celebrated establishment of 1792 ? I desire, however, to have 
this explained—I demand the ground for this enormous 
augmentation of what you call your “ household force”—I 
have a right to know why this increase is called for—I call 
for the reason of it, and the reason I will have. Deduct all 
you require, or say you require, for France; what has 
happened since Mr. Pitt’s time to justify you in nearly 
doubling the number of the Guards? That is the question, 
and it must be answered to Parliament and to the country 
—answered, not by vague generalities—by affected anxiety 
for discussion,—by shallow pretences of desire to have the 
fullest investigation, — by blustering defiances to us — and 
swaggering taunts that we dare not investigate. We do 
investigate — we do advance to the conflict—we do go into 
the details—we do enter upon the items one by one ; and 
the first that meets us on the very threshold, and as soon as 
we have planted a foot upon it, is this doubling of the Guards. 
Then how do you defend that f Where is the ground for 
it ? What is there to excuse it or to explain? Mr. Pitt found 
4000 enough in 1792 then what is there to make 7600 
wanting now ? Look at home—Is the country less peaceable 
now than it was then ? Quite the contrary. It was then 
disturbed; it is now profoundly quiet. Then, although 
there was no insurrection, nor any thing that could be 
called by such a name, unless by those who sought a pretext 
for violating the Constitution, and by suspending its powers 
securing their own, yet still no man could call the state of 
the country tranquil—universal discontent prevailed, here 
and there amounting to disaffection, and even breaking out 
into local disorders ;—rumours of plots floated every where 
about;—whilst meetings were held;—unmeasured language 
was used;—wild schemes were broached ;—dangerous asso¬ 
ciations were formed. Though no man had a right to 
say that the government was entitled to pursue unconstitu¬ 
tional courses for meeting those evils, every man felt obliged 
to admit that there was reason for much anxiety—that the 
aspect of things was lowering—that alarm was a natural 
feeling—that the duty of the executive was to be vigilant and 
to be prepared. The fears of men whose loyalty was un¬ 
questioned, though their wisdom might be doubted, led them 
a good deal farther than this. Meetings were encouraged to 
address the crown, and testify the resolution to support its 
prerogatives. Bonds were entered into for defending the 
Constitution, believed to be threatened. Pledges of life and 
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fortune were given to stand by the established order of 
things, and resist to the death all violence that might be 
directed against it. Parliament was not alone in coun¬ 
tenancing these measures, proceeding from alarm. Both 
Houses addressed the throne; both joined in asserting the 
existence of great peril to the Constitution ; both declared 
that the public peace was in danger from the designs of the 
evil-disposed. To read the language of those times, both 
in public meetings and their addresses, and in Parliamentary 
debates, and resolutions of the two Houses, any one would 
have thought that a wide-spreading disaffection had shot 
through the land.; that the materials of a vast rebellion 
were every where collected ; and that the moment was trem¬ 
blingly expected when some spark lighting on the mass, 
should kindle the whole into a flame, and wrap the country 
in destruction. Yet in that state of things, and with these 
testimonies to its menacing aspect, Mr, Pitt, at the very 
time when he was patronising the doctrines of the alarmists, 
encouraging their movements, and doing all he could to 
increase rather than allay their fears; when he was ground¬ 
ing on the panic that prevailed, those measure out of which 
his junction with a part of the Whigs arose, whereby he 
succeeded in splitting that formidable party—yet never 
dreamt of such a force as we are now told is necessary for 
preserving the public peace. He proposed no more than 
4000 Guards ; and held that amount to be sufficient. 

We are challenged to go into particulars; we are defied to 
grapple with the question in detail. Then I come to parti¬ 
culars and details with the noble Lord. The main duty of 
the Guards is the London service; that is the district to 
which their force is peculiarly applicable. To keep the peace 
of this great metropolis is their especial province ; and I 
grant the high importance of such functions. Then 1 ask 
when London was ever more quiet than at this moment ? 
When were its numerous inhabitants ever more contented, 
more obedient to the laws, more disinclined to any thing like 
resistance ? At what period of our history was the vast mass 
of the people by whom we are surrounded, ever more peace¬ 
ably diposed, more unlikely to engage in any thing approach¬ 
ing to tumult, than now ? Why, they have even given over 
going to public meetings; the very trade of the libeller lan¬ 
guishes, if it be not at end, in the general tranquillity and 
stagnation of these quiet times. All is silence, and indiffer¬ 
ence, and dullness, and inertness, and assuredly inaction. 
To the unnatural and costly excitement of war, has succeed¬ 
ed a state of collapse, perhaps from exhaustion, but possi- 
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bly from contrast alone. The mighty events of the latter 
days, when the materials for the history of a country were 
crowded into the space of a few months, have left the pub¬ 
lic mind listless and vacant. The stimulus is withdrawn, 
and change has had its accustomed sedative influence. 
They who bad been gazing till their eyes ached, and they 
doubted if they were awake, upon the most prodigious 
sights ever presented in the political and the moral world,— 
upon empires broken up and formed anew,—dynasties 
extinguished or springing up,—the chains cast off by not 
merely a people, but a hemisphere,—and half the globe 
suddenly covered with free and independent states,—wars 
waged, battles fought, compared to which the heroes of 
old had only been engaged in skirmishes and sallies—treaties 
made which disposed of whole continents, and span the fate 
of millions of men,—could hardly fail to find the contempla¬ 
tion of peace flat, stale, and unprofitable. The eye that had 
been in vain attempting to follow the swift march of such 
gigantic events, could not dwell with much interest upon the 
natural course of affairs, so slow in its motion as to appear 
at rest. And hence, if ever there was a time of utter inac¬ 
tion, of absolute rest to the public mind, it is the hour now 
chosen for supposing that there exists some danger which 
requires defensive preparations, and the increase of the gar¬ 
rison with which the listless and motionless mass of the 
London population may be overawed. Why, my Honour¬ 
able and Learned friend* has had nobody to prosecute for 
some years past. It is above two years since he has filed 
an ex-officio Information, unless in the Exchequer against 
smugglers. Jacobinism, the bugbear of 1/92, has for the 
past six years and more never been even named. I doubt 
if allusion to it has been made in this House, even in a 
debate upon a King’s speech, since Mr. Pitt's deatii. And 
to produce a Jacobin, or a specimen of any other kindred 
tribe, would, I verily believe, at this time of day, baffle the 
skill and the perseverance of the most industrious and most 
zealous collector of political curiosities, to be found in the 
whole kingdom. What, then, is the danger,—what the spe¬ 
culation upon some possible and expected, but non-existing 
risk—which makes it necessary at this time to augment the 
force applied to preserve the peace of the metropolis ? But 
I fear there are far other designs in this measure, than 
merely to preserve a peace which no man living can have 
the boldness to contend is in any danger of being broken, 
and no man living can have the weakness really to be appre- 


* The Attorney-General. 
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hensive about. Empty show, vain parade, will account for 
the array being acceptable in some high quarters; in others, 
the force may be recommended by its tending to increase 
the powers of the executive government, and extend the 
influence of the prerogative. In either light, it is most dis¬ 
gustful, most hateful to the eye of every friend of his coun¬ 
try, and every one who loves the Constitution,—all who 
have any regard for public liberty, and all who reflect on 
the burthens imposed upon the people. 

But if the internal state of the country offers not the sha¬ 
dow of justification for this increase of force, what shall we 
say of the state of foreign affairs ? Above all, what shall 
we say of the comparison between the face of those affairs 
now, and its aspect in 1792? That was really a period of 
external danger. Never was there greater room for anxiety; 
never had the statesmen, not of England only, but of all 
Europe, more cause for appiehension and alarm,—more oc¬ 
casion for wakefulness to passing events,—more ground for 
being prepared at every point. A prodigious revolution had 
unchained twenty-six millions of men in the heart of Europe, 
gallant, inventive, enterprising, passionately fond of military 
glory, blindly following the phantom of national renown. 
Unchained from the fetters that had for ages bound them to 
their monarchs, they were speedily found to be .alike dis¬ 
entangled from the obligations of peaceful conduct towards 
their neighbours. But they stopped not here. Confounding 
the abuses in their political institutions with the benefits, 
they had swept away every vestige of their former polity; 
and, disgusted with the rank growth of corruption to which 
religion had afforded a shelter, they tore up the sacred tree 
itself, under whose shade France had so long adored and 
slept. To the fiercencess of their warfare against all au¬ 
thority civil and religious at home, was added the fiery zeal 
of proselytism abroad, and they had rushed into a crusade 
against all existing governments, and on behalf of all nations 
throughout Europe, proclaiming themselves the redressers of 
every grievance, and the allies of each people that chose to 
rebel against their rulers. The uniform triumph of these 
principles at home, in each successive struggle for su¬ 
premacy, had been followed by success almost as signal 
against the first attempts to overpower them from with¬ 
out,—and all the thrones of the Continent shook before 
the blast which had breathed life and spirit into all the 
discontented subjects of each Of their trembling posses¬ 
sors. This was. the state of things in 1792, when Mr. 
Pitt administered the affairs of a nation, certainly far less 
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exposed either to the force or to the blandishments of the 
revolutionary people, but still very far from being removed 
above the danger of either their arts or their arms ; and the 
existence of peril in both kinds, the fear of France menacing 
the independence of her neighbours, the risk to our domestic 
tranquillity from a party at home strongly sympathizing 
with her sentiments, were the topics upon which both he and 
his adherents were most prone to dwell in all their discourses 
of state affairs—Yet in these circumstances, the country 
thus beset with danger, and the peace thus menaced, both 
from within and from without, Mr. Pitt was content with 
half the establishment we are now required to vote ! But see 
only how vast the difference between the present aspect of 
affairs and that which I have been feebly attempting to 
sketch from the records of recent history, no page of which 
any of us can have forgotten ! The ground and cause of all 
peril is exhausted —the object of all the alarms that beset us 
in 1792 is no more—France no longer menaces the indepen¬ 
dence of the world, or troubles its repose. By a memorable 
reverse, not of fortune, but of divine judgments, meting out 
punishment to aggression, France, overrun, reduced, humbled 
has become a subject of care and protection, instead of alarm 
and dismay. Jacobinism itself, arrested by the Directory, 
punished by the Consuls, reclaimed by the Emperor, has be¬ 
come attached to the cause of good order, and made to serve 
it with the zeal, the resources, and the address of a malefactor 
engaged by the police after the term of his sentence had expir¬ 
ed. All is now, universally over the face of the world, wrapt 
in profound repose. Exhausted with such gigantic exertions 
as man never made before, either on the same scale or with 
the like energy, nations and their rulers have all sunk to rest. 
The general slumber of the times is every where unbroken ; 
and if ever a striking contrast was offered to the eye of the 
observer by the aspect of the world at two different ages, 
it is that which the present posture of Europe presents to 
its attitude in Mr. Pitt’s time, when, in the midst of wars 
and rumours of wars, foreign enemies and domestic treason 
vying together for the mastery, and all pointed against the 
public peace, he considered a military establishment of half 
the amount now demanded, to be sufficient for keeping the 
country quiet, and repelling foreign aggression, as well 
as subduing domestic revolt. 

Driven from the argument of necessity, as the noble Lord 
seemed to feel assu.ed he* should be the moment any one 
examined the case, he skilfully prepared for his retreat to 
another position, somewhat less exposed, perhaps, but far 
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enough from being impregnable. You cannot, he said, 
disband troops who have so distinguished themselves in the 
late glorious campaigns. This topic he urged for keeping 
up the Guards. But, I ask, which of our troops did not 
equally distinguish themselves ? What regiment engaged in 
the wars failed to cover itself with their glories ? This ar¬ 
gument, if it has any force at all, may be used against 
disbanding a single regiment, or discharging a single soldier. 
Nay, even those who by the chances of war had no opportunity 
of displaying their courage, their discipline, and their zeal, 
wonld be extremely ill treated, if they were now to be 
dismissed the service, merely because it was their misfortune 
not to have enjoyed the same opportunity with others in 
happier circumstances, of sharing in the renown of our vic¬ 
tories. It is enough to have been deprived of the laurels 
which no one doubts they would equally have won had they 
been called into the field. Surely, surely, they might justly 
complain if to this disappointment were added the being 
turned out of the service, which no act of theirs had disho¬ 
noured. I am now speaking the language of the noble Lord’s 
argument, and not of my own. He holds it to be unfair 
towards the Guards that they should be reduced, after emi¬ 
nently meritorious service—he connects merit with the 
military state - disgrace, or at least slight, with the loss, 
of this station. He holds the soldier to be preferred, re¬ 
warded, and distinguished, who is retained in the army—him 
to be neglected or ill used, if not stigmatized, who is dis¬ 
charged. His view of the Constitution is, that the capacity 
of the soldier is more honourable, and more excellent than 
that of the citizen. According to his view, therefore, the 
whole army has the same right to complain with Guards. 
But his view is not my view ; it is not the view of the 
Constitution; it is not the view which I can ever con¬ 
sent to assume as just, and to inculcate into the army 
by acting as if it were just. I never will suffer it to be 
held out as the principle of our free and popular govern¬ 
ment, that a man is exalted by being made a soldier, and 
degraded by being restored to the rank of a citizen. 1 never 
will allow it to be said, that in a country blessed by having 
a civil and not a military governmet, by enjoying the exalted 
station of a constitutional monarchy, and not being degraded 
to that of a military despotism, there is any pre-eminence 
whatever in the class of citizens which bears arms, over the 
class which cultivates the arts of peace. When it suits the 
purpose of some argument in behalf of a soldiery who have 
exceeded the bounds of the law in attacking some assembled 
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force of the people, how often are we told from that bench 
of office, from the Crown side of the Bar, nay, from the 
Bench of justice itself, that by becoming soldiers, men cease 
not to be citizens, and that this is a glorious peculiarity of 
our free Constitution ? Then what right can the noble Lord 
have to consider that the retaining men under arms and in 
the pay of the state, is an exaltation and a distinction, which 
they cease to enjoy if restored to the state of ordinary 
citizens ? I read the Constitution in the very opposite sense 
to the noble Lord’s gloss. I have not sojourned in con¬ 
gresses with the military representatives of military powers, 
—1 have not frequented the courts, any more than 1 have 
followed the camps o. these potentates,—I have not lived in 
the company of crowned soldiers, all whose ideas are fashion¬ 
ed upon the rules of the drill and the articles of the fifteen 
manoeuvres,—all whose estimates of a country’s value are 
fraiped on the number of troops it will raise—and who can 
no more sever the idea of a subject from that of a soldier, 
than if men were born into this world in complete armour, 
as Minerva started from Jupiter’s head. My ideas are more 
humble and more civic, and the only language 1 know, or can 
speak, or can understand in this House, is the mother tongue 
of the old' English Constitution. I will speak none other 
—I will suffer none other to be spoken in my presence. Ad¬ 
dressing the soldier in that language—which alone above all 
other men in the country he ought to know,—to which alone 
it peculiarly behoves us that he, the armed man, should be ac¬ 
customed,—1 tell him, “ You have distinguished yourself,—all 
that the noble Lord says of you is true—nay, under the truth— 
you have crowned yourself with the glories of the war. But 
chiefly you, the Guards, you have outshone all others, and 
won for yourselves a deathless fame. Now, then, advance 
and receive your reward. Partake of the benefits you have se¬ 
cured for your gratelul country. None are better than you 
entitled to share in the blessings, the inestimable blessings 
of peace—than you whose valour has conquered it for us. 
Go back then to the rank of citizens, which, for a season, 
you quilted at the call of your country. Exalt her glory in 
peace, whom you served in war ; and enjoy the rich recom¬ 
pense of all your toils in the tranquil retreat from dangers, 
which her gratitude bestows upon you.”—I know this to b# 
the language of the Constitution, and time was when none 
other could be spoken, or would have been understood in 
this House. I still hope that no one will dare use any other 
in the country; and least of all can any other he endured as 
addressed to the soldiery in arms, treating them as if they 
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were the hired partisans of the Prince, a caste set apart 
for his service, and distinguished from all the rest of their 
Countrymen, not a Class of the people devoting themselves 
for a season to carry arms in defence of the nation, and when 
their services are wanted no more, retiring naturally to mix 
with and be lost in the mass of their fellow citizens. 

But it has been said that there is injustice and ingratitude 
in the country turning adrift her defenders as soon as the 
war is ended, and we are tauntingly asked, “ Is this the 
return you make to the men who have fought your battles ? 
When the peace comes which they have conquered, do you 
wish to starve them or send them off to sweep the streets ?” 
1 wish no such thing; I do not desire that they should go 
unrequited for their services. But I cannot allow that the 
only, or the best, or even a lawful mode of recompensing 
them, is to keep on foot during peace the army which they 
compose, still less that it is any hardship whatever for a 
soldier to return into the rank of citizens when the necessity 
is at an end, which alone justified his leaving those ranks. 
Nor can I believe that it is a rational way of showing our 
gratitude towards the army, whose only valuable service has 
been to gain us an honourable peace, to maintain an esta¬ 
blishment for their behoof, which must deprive the peace of all 
its value, and neutralize the benefits which they have con¬ 
ferred upon us. 

See, too, the gross inconsistency of this argument with 
your whole conduct. How do you treat the common sailors 
who compose our invincible Navy ? All are at once dismiss¬ 
ed. The Victory, which carried Nelson’s flag to his invariable 
and undying triumphs, is actually laid up in ordinary, and 
her crew disbanded to seek a precarious subsistence where 
some hard fortune may drive them. Who will have the 
front to contend that the followers of Nelson are less 
the glory and the saviours of their country than the soldiers 
of the Guards? Yet who is there candid enough to say 
one word in their behalf, when we hear so much of the in¬ 
justice of disbanding our army after its victories ? Who has 
ever complained of that being done to the seamen, which is 
said to be impossible in the soldier’s case ? But where is the 
difference? Simply this : That the maintenence of the Navy 
in time of peace, never can be dangerous to the liberties of the 
country, like the keeping up a Standing Army; and that a 
naval force gives no gratification to the miserable, paltry 
love of shew which rages in some quarters, and is to be con¬ 
sulted in all the arrangements of our affairs, to the exclusion 
of every higher and worthier consideration. 
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After the great constitutional question to which I have 
been directing your attention, you will hardly bear with me 
while I examine these Estimates in any detail. This, how¬ 
ever, I must say, that nothing can be more scandalous than 
the extravagance of maintaining the establishment of the 
Guards at the expense of troops of the line, which cost the 
country so much less. Compare the charge of 2000 Guards 
with an equal number of the line, and you will find the 
difference of the two amounts to above L. 10,000 a-year. It 
is true th;.t this sum is not very large, and, compared with 
our whole expenditure, it amounts to nothing. But in a 
state burthened as ours is, there can be no such thing as a 
small saving; the people had far rather see millions spent 
upon necessary objects, than thousands squandered unneces¬ 
sarily, and upon matters of mere superfluity ; nor can any 
thing be more insulting to their feelings, and less bearable 
by them, than to see us here underrating the importance 
even Of the most inconsiderable sum that can be added to, 
or taken from the intolerable burthens under which they 
labour. 

As for the pretext set up to-night, that the question is 
concluded by the vote of last Friday, nothing can be more 
ridiculous. This House never can be so bound. If it could, 
then may it any hour be made the victim of surprise, and 
the utmost encouragement is held out to tricks and manoeu¬ 
vres. If you voted too many men before, you can now make 
that vote harmless and inoperative, by withholding the sup 
plies necessary for keeping those men on foot. As well 
may it be contended that the House is precluded from 
throwing out a bill on the third reading, because it affirmed 
the principle by its vote on the second, and sanctioned the 
details, by receiving the committee’s report. 

The Estimate before you is L.385,000, for the support of 
8100 Guards. Adopt my Honourable friend’s amendment,* 
and you reduce them to about 4000, which is still somewhat 
above their number in the last peace. 

Sir, I have done. I have discharged my duty to the country 
—I have accepted the challenge of the Ministers to discuss the 
question—I have met them fairly, and grappled with the body 
of the argument. I may very possibly have failed to convince 
the House that this establishment is enormous and unjusti¬ 
fiable, whether we regard the burthened condition of the 
country, or the tranquil state of its affairs at home, or the 
universal repose in which the world is lulled, or the experi¬ 
ence of former times, or the mischievous tendency of large 
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standing armies in a constitutional point of view, or the 
dangerous nature of the arguments urged in their support 
upou the present occasion. All this I feel very deeply; and 
I am also very sensible how likely it is that on taking ano¬ 
ther view you should come to an opposite determination. 
Be it so—1 have done my duty—I have entered my protest. 
It cannot be laid to my charge that a force is to be main¬ 
tained in profound and general peace, twice as great as was 
formerly deemed sufficient when all Europe was involved in 
domestic troubles, and war raged in some parts and was about 
to spread over the whole. It is not my fault that peace will 
have returned without its accustomed blessings—-that our 
burthens are to remain undiminished—that our liberties are 
to be menaced by a standing army, without the pretence of 
necessity in any quarter to justify its continuance. The 
blame is not mine that a brilliant and costly army of House¬ 
hold Troops, of unprecedented numbers, is allowed to $he 
Crown, without the shadow of use, unless it be to pamper a 
vicious appetite for military show, to gratify a passion for 
parade, childish and contemptible, unless, indeed, that no¬ 
thing can be an object of contempt which is at once danger¬ 
ous to the Constitution of the country, and burthensome to 
the resources of the people. I shall further record my 
resistance to this system by my vote; and never did I give 
my voice to any proposition with more hearty satisfaction 
than 1 now do to the amendment of my Honourable friend. 
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HOLY ALLIANCE—EMPEROR ALEXANDER—LORD 
CASTLEREAGH-MR. HORNER. 

Soon after the settlement of affairs subsequent to the battle 
of Waterloo, the three sovereigns who had borne the princi¬ 
pal part in the military operations by which the war was 
closed, entered into certain engagements with each other by 
a Convention, the object of which they asserted to be the 
preservation of the peace just concluded. They named this 
the “ Christian Treaty and their alliance the “ Christian 
Alliance but it soon came to be called by the world, as 
well a3 by the parties themselves, the “ Holy Alliance.” It 
bore date at Paris, the ‘26th September 1815 ; and is certainly 
a document of a very singular description, and of a most 
suspicious character. The contracting parties, the two Em¬ 
perors and the Prussian King, begin by acknowledging their 
obligations to Heaven for their late deliverance, and stating 
that the inference drawn by them from thence, is the neces¬ 
sity of rulers forming their conduct upon the “ sublime 
truths” which “ the holy religion of our Saviour teaches,” 
and they further declare, that they have no other object in 
this treaty than to proclaim before the world their resolution 
to take for their guide the precepts of the Christian religion 
—namely justice, charity, and peace. The articles of 
the Treaty are three. In the first, the parties bind them¬ 
selves to remain united as brethren in the “ bond of true and 
indissoluble fraternity,” “ to lend each other aid and assis¬ 
tance as fellow-countrymen, on all occasions and in all places, 
and conducting themselves towards their armies and sub¬ 
jects as fathers of families, to lead them in the same spirit of 
fraternity to protect religion, peace, and justice.”—The se¬ 
cond article declares the only principle in force between the 
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three Governments to be, “ doing each other reciprocal ser¬ 
vice and testifying mutual good-willand it avows that 
they all form branches of “ one family, one Christian nation, 
having in reality no other sovereign than him in whom alone 
are found all the treasures of love, science, and infinite wis¬ 
dom ; that is to say, God our Divine Saviour, the word of 
the Most High, the word of life.” The article concludes 
with earnestly recommending to their people the “ strength¬ 
ening themselves more and more every day in the principles 
and the exercise of the duties which the Divine Saviour has 
taught inaukind.”—The third article announces, that what¬ 
ever Powers shall “ solemnly avow the same sacred princi¬ 
ples, and acknowledge the importance of the above truths be¬ 
ing suffered to exercise full influence over the destinies of 
mankind, will be received with equal ardour and affection into 
this Holy Alliance.” Contrary to all the accustomed forms of 
diplomacy, the treaty was only signed by the three inonarchs 
themselves, without any mention whatever being made of 
ambassadors, ministers, or other representatives, as engaged 
in the negotiation. 

When this extraordinary transaction came to be known, 
it naturally excited great attention, and gave birth to many 
suspicions. That these powerful monarchs should make a 
treatry for no other purpose than to avow their religious 
fervour, and preach the Christian doctrine for the benefit of 
their subjects, and should form an alliance, having no other 
object than to profess together those doctrines, and in 
concert to practice them, seemed altogether unaccountable. 
This, of itself, would have been sufficient to awaken grave 
suspicions that much more was meant by this confede¬ 
racy than met the eye. But to this was to be added the 
previous relations of alliance, offensive and defensive, which 
had subsisted between the same princes, and far from ending 
in sermons upon the duties of a Christian man, had brought 
into the field of battle above half a million of Christian men 
in full armour. There were indeed some parts of this curi¬ 
ous document itself, which pointed pretty plainly at oper¬ 
ations of the flesh rather than tiie spirit, and gave indications 
sufficiently manifest of the designs in which it originated, 
or at any rate of the proceedings to which it might lead. 
The first and fundamental article bound the parties to 
lead their armies in the spirit of fraternity, for the protec¬ 
tion of religion, peace, and justice. Now, under a descrip¬ 
tion so very vague and large as this, almost any objects 
ijiight be comprehended ; and men did not fail to remark, 
that there had hardly ever been a war of the most unjust ag- 
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gression begun without lavish professions that its only design 
was to see justice done, and obtain a secure and honourable 
peace. 

Against these very natural suspicions, nothing could be 
set except the pious language of the treaty, which of course 
went for little, and the peculiar character of the Emperor 
Alexander, its chief promoter, which went for not much 
more. This Prince was said to have lately become a convert 
to some sect of religious enthusiasts, a distinguished Professor 
among whom was a certain Madame Krudencr, one of those 
mystical devotees, half evangelical, half metaphysical, with 
which Germany abounds. The Alliance was represented 
as the result of this holy female’s inspirations, and the 
first fruits of her influence over the Autocratic neo¬ 
phyte. The phrase was, and Lord Castlereagli, when ques- 
tioned in Parliament, gave the matter this turn, that the 
whole was a mere innocent act, an amiable fancy of his Im¬ 
perial Majesty, in which England and France were only pre¬ 
vented from joining, by the forms of their diplomacy ex¬ 
cluding direct negotiation and treating by the Sovereign, 
but which, as it could not possibly lead to any practical con¬ 
sequences, was not worth objecting to, or commenting upon. 

The Emperor Alexander, upon whose individual nature, 
habits, or caprices, this explanation and defence turned, was, 
after the fall of Napoleon, by far the most distinguished Prince 
in Europe, whether we regard the magnitude of the affairs in 
which he had been engaged, the extraordinary fortune that had 
attended his arts rather than his arms, or the vast empire over 
which he despotically ruled. But although by no means an 
ordinary man, and still less an ordinary monarch, he owed 
his influence and his name very much more to the accidental 
circumstances of his position, and to the errors committed 
by Napoleon, first in Spain, then in the North, than either to 
any very admirable personal qualities received from nature, or 
to any considerable accomplishments derived from education. 
His preceptor, Colonel La Harpe, though a very worthy and 
intelligent man, was distinguished neither by profound geni¬ 
us, nor great scientific acquirements ; and from his instruc¬ 
tions the Imperial pupil could not be said to have profited 
greatly. His knowledge was exceedingly superficial; and 
never relying on his own resources, he adopted the Royal plan 
of previously ascertaining what were the pursuits of those he 
would converse with, and picking up at second-haud a few 
common-places with which to regale his guests, who, expec¬ 
ting little from an Emperor, and interdicted from anything 
like discussion by the etiquette of a court, were sure to leave 
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the presence deeply impressed with his information and his 
powers. If he was superficial in general knowledge, he could 
not be said to have any great capacity either for civil or mili¬ 
tary affairs. To tell that he constantly pursued the Russian 
policy, of invariably gaining some accession of territory, be 
it ever so little, in whatever war he might be engaged, and 
that his treaties of peace never formed any exception to this 
and Muscovite rule, is only to say that he followed in the 
train of all his predecessors from Peter the First downwards. 
Placed in circumstances of unprecedented peril, no passage 
of his life can be referred to in proof of any resources being 
displayed by him, which the most ordinary of Princes would 
not have shewn himself possessed of. Stimulated by the 
exigenencies of so many great emergenicies, he never rose 
with the occasion, and unlike any one with pretensions to 
einenience, was generally found most wanting when the cri¬ 
sis was the most trying. At his accession, he found the 
armed neutrality of the North disconfited by the battle of 
Copenhagen ; and he at once yielded all the points for which 
his father, a far superior though an eccentric man, had 
contended, unawed by any difficulties, and unsubdued re- 
verces. Joining the third coalition against France, but 
possessing no General who like Suwarrow could lead his 
armies to victory, he sustained one of the most memor¬ 
able overthrows recorded in history, and was compelled 
to purchase peace, and escape invasion, by abondoniug 
the alliance into which he had voluntarily entered. Striken 
to the heart with the fear of France, and hardly know¬ 
ing whither to seek for safety in resistance or in sub¬ 
mission to her dictation, he again had recourse to war, for 
which he had no kind of genius. Again defeated in one of 
the greatest and most decisive battles of modern times, he 
formed the closest alliance with his victorious enemy, who 
soon found it easy to mould which way soever he pleased a 
person quite as vain and as shallow as he was nimble and and 
plausible. At length came the great crisis both of Alexan- 
der’s fate and of the world’s. Napoleon, obstinately bent on 
subduing the Peninsula, while he continued to make war in 
the North, was worsted repeatedly by the English arms; 
pushed his forces in unexampled numbers through Germany, 
to attack the Russian Empire j and penetrated to its ancient 
capital, after many bloody engagements, and an immense 
loss sustained on either side. The savage determination of 
Rostopscbin prevented, by burning the city, a renewal 
on the Moskwa of the scenes five years before enacted on 
the Niemen. Alexander was prevented from making oeaoe 
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and tendering submission, by the enterprising spirit of that 
barbarous chief, and the prompt decision and resolute de¬ 
termination of Sir Robert Wilson. The inclemency of an un¬ 
usual by early and severe northern winter did all the rest, and 
Europe was saved by the physical powers brought happily to 
bear upon and to destroy the greatest army ever sent into 
the field.* No trait of military genius—no passage of civil 
capacity—no instance of shining public virtue—can be dis¬ 
played by him during a struggle so singularly calculated 
to draw forth men’s powers, to fire them with generous ar¬ 
dour, to nerve their arms with new vigour, to kindle the 
sparks of latent genius uutil it blazed out to enlighten and 
to save a world. 

When the struggle was over, and his empire restored 
to peace, he shewed no magnanimous gratitude to the brave 
people who had generously made such unparalleled sacrifices, 
and had cheerfully suffered such cruel miseries for the de¬ 
fence of his crown. He joined his royal associates in break¬ 
ing all the promises that had been made during the perils 
of the war ; and in imitating the very worst part of his con¬ 
duct whom, with the words of justice, peace, and right, on 
their lips, they had, with the aid of their gallant subjects, 
overthrown. His shallow vanity was displayed during the 
visit of the Princes to England. When, among other party 
leaders, Lord Grenville was presented to him, he thought it 
was hitting on an excellent improvement in the conduct of 
party concerns, to recommend that, instead of urging objec¬ 
tions in Parliament to the ministerial measures, the the Op¬ 
position should seek private audiences of theirr adversaries 
from time to time, and confidentially offer their objections, or 
propose their amendments. Nor was this vain and superficial 
Prince made at all sensible of the folly he had committed, by 
the somewhat peremptory negative which a few characteristic 
words and gestures of the veteran party man suddenly pat 
upon his shallow and ignorant scheme. Although the Em¬ 
peror repeatedly testified a somewhat marked disrespect for 
our Regent, he yet suffered himself to be overpowered by 
the Carlton House emissaries, and avoided the ordinary ci- 

* There are few thing* more finely imagined than a passage written l»y thu l* ,e 
eloquent find ingenious Mr. John Scott upon this great event. Aiter describing 
the vast bustle and paniful effects ot the military precautions and exertions which 
left the whole affair undecided, he note* the mighty contrast presented by the still 
and sublime energies of nature—Flakes of a white substance, during a few l»ou»s. 
fall through the air in deep silence, and all is settled for ever. 

Hi motus animonim, atqne h»c certamina tanta 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa qniescunt. 

This is the same gentleman who wrote the paper on Military Punishmanti, f,,r 
which the Hunts and Mr. Diakard were prosecuted. 
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civility of visiting the Princess of Wales, then, as always, the 
object of her royal husband’s unceasing persecutions. The 
English people drew from thence a conclusion highly un¬ 
favourable to the independence of his character, as well as to 
the kindliness of his nature ; and he made quite as little im¬ 
pression upon them as his more unpretending, though cer¬ 
tainly not much less distinguished brother of Prussia. 

His reputation for honesty stood extremely low, even 
among persons of his pre-eminent station. Napoleon, who 
knew his imperial brother thoroughly, applied to him the 
uncourtly, and indeed rather unceremonious description of 
“ faux, fin et fourbe, comme un Grec du has empire,” It 
would be highly unjust to tax him with any participation in 
his father’s murder; nor would the certainty, if it existed, 
of his privity to it, be any stain upon his character, unless 
we were also assured, contrary to all probability, that 
he had any power whatever to prevent it. But he was 
certainly bound in common decency to discountenance, 
if he dared not punish, the men whose daggers had opened 
for him the way to a throne; and more unthinking folly, 
greater indecorum, worse judgment in every way, can 
hardly be imagined, than his referring to the blood shed 
in palaces, when lie issued, with his confederates, the Mani¬ 
festo against Spain, alluded to in the following speech. 
His course was marked by no displays either of princely or 
of private virtues,—of munificence, of magnanimity, of self- 
denial, of plain-dealing. Nor did the extraordinary pretences 
to religion, which marked his latter years, succeed in deceiv¬ 
ing any one, but such as were, either from the adulation of 
the Court, or the enthusiasm of the Conventicle, willing and 
even anxious to be deluded. Among such dupes, he passed 
for somewhat more pious than his royal compeers ; but few 
were, even in that class, found so charitable as to believe in 
his honesty, or to suppose that under the professions of the 
Christian treaty, there lurked no hidden designs of a purely 
secular and strictly royal description.* 1 

The denial first, the explanation afterwards, finally the 
defence of the Holy Alliance, devolved upon one who had 
been the associate of the three Sovereigns in that distribution 
of European dominion, which their unlooked for good for¬ 
tune, arising principally from a severe winter and Napo¬ 
leon’s obstinate ambition, had thrown into their hands. 
Lord Castlereagh seemed still less intended by nature to 
hear the p art which fe ll to his share in such mighty tranaac- 
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tions, than the Allied Princes themselves. That we should 
have lived to see, twice over, the march to Paris, which for 
so many years had been the bye-word for a military impossi¬ 
bility, and long after events seemed to have rendered the idea 
still more absurd than when its first promulgation clothed 
the propounder in never-dying ridicule, was indeed suffici¬ 
ently marvellous. But it appeared, if possible, yet more 
incredible, that we should witness Lord Castlereagh entering 
the House of Commons, and resuming amidst universal 
shouts of applause, the seat which he had quitted for a season 
to attend as a chief actor in the new arrangement of Conti ■ 
nental territory, the restoration of old monarchies and the 
creation of new, when Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, and Mr. Wind¬ 
ham, had never even aspired*to more than rescuing their own 
country from the war without positive disgrace, and even Mr. 
Burke had only looked to the restoration of the Bourbon 
throne by the efforts of the French themselves, and had been 
treated as a visionary for indulging in so wild a hope. 

Few men of more limited capacity, or more meagre ac¬ 
quirements than Lord Castlereagh possessed, had before his 
time ever risen to any station of eminence in our free country; 
fewer still have loug retained it in a State, where mere Court 
intrigue and princely favour have so little to do with men’s 
advancement. But we have lived to see persons of more 
obscure merit than Lord Castlereagh rise to equal station in 
this country. Of sober and industrious habits, and become 
possessed of business-like talents by long experience, he was 
a person of the most common place abilities. He had a 
reasonable quickness'of apprehension and clearness of under¬ 
standing, but nothing brilliant or in any way admirable 
marked either his conceptions or his elocution. Nay, to 
judge of his intellect by his eloquence, we should certainly 
have formed a very unfair estimate of its perspicacity. For, 
though it was hardly possible to underrate its extent or com¬ 
prehensiveness, it was very far from being confused and per¬ 
plexed in the proportion of his sentences; and the listener 
who knew how distinctly the speaker could form his plans, 
and how clearly his ideas were known to himself, might, 
comparing small things with great, be reminded of the pro¬ 
digious contrast between the distinctness of Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s understanding, and the hopeless confusion and obscu¬ 
rity of his speech. No man, besides, ever attained the 
station of a regular debater in our Parliament with such an 
entire want of ail classical accomplishment, or indeed of all 
literary provision whatsoever. While he never shewed the 
least symptoms of an information extending beyond the more 
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recent volumes of the Parliamentary Debates, or possibly 
the files of the newspapers only, his diction set all imitation, 
perhaps all description, at defiance. It was with some an 
amusement to beguile the tedious hours of their unavoidable 
attendance upon the poor, tawdry, ravelled thread of his 
sorry discourse, to collect a kind of ana from the fragments of 
mixed, incongruous, and disjointed images that frequently ap¬ 
peared in it. “ The features of the clause”—“ the ignorant 
impatience of the relaxation of taxation”—“ sets of circum¬ 
stances coming up and circumstances going down”—“ men 
turning their backs upon themselves”—“ the honourable 
and learned gentlemen’s wedge getting into the loyal feelings 
of the manufacturing classes”—“ the constitutional principle 
wound up in the bowels of the monarchical principle”— 
“ the Herculean labour of the honourable and learned mem¬ 
ber, who will find himself quite disappointed when he has at 
least brought forth his Hercules”—(by a slight confounding 
of the mother’s labour, who produced that hero, with his own 
exploits which gained him immortality)—these are but a 
few, and not the richest samples, by any means, of a rhetoric 
which often baffled alike the gravity of the Treasury Bench 
and the art of the Reporter, and left the wondering audi¬ 
ence at a loss to conjecture how any one could ever exist, 
endowed with humbler pretensions to the name.of orator. 
Wherefore, when the Tory party “ having a devil,” pre¬ 
ferred him to Mr. Canning for their leader, all men natu¬ 
rally expected that he would entirely fail to command even 
the attendance of the House while he addressed it; and 
that the benches, empty during his time would only be re¬ 
plenished when his highly gifted competitor rose. They were 
greatly deceived; they underrated the effect of place and 
power; they forgot that the representative of a government 
speaks “ as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” 
But they also forgot that Lord Castlereagh had some quali¬ 
ties well fitted to conciliate favour, and even to provoke 
admiration, in the absence of every tiling like eloquence. 
He was a bold and fearless man j the very courage with 
which he exposed himself unabashed to the most critical 
audience in the world, while incapable of uttering two sen¬ 
tences of any thing but the meanest matter, in the most 
wretched language; the gallantry with which he faced the 
greatest difficulties of a question ; the unflinching perseve¬ 
rance with which he went through a whole subject, leaving 
untouched not one of its points, whether he could grapple 
with it or no, and not one of the adverse arguments, however 
forcibly and felicitously they had been urged, neither daunt- 
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ed by recollecting the impression just made by his antago¬ 
nist's brilliant display, nor damped by consciousness of the 
very rags in which he now presented himself—all this made 
him upon the whole rather a favourite with the audience 
whose patience he was taxing mercilessly, and whose gravity 
he ever and anon put to a very severe trial. -Nor can any one 
have forgotten the kind of pride that mantled on the fronts of 
the Tory phalanx, when after being overwhelmed with the 
powerful fire of the Whig opposition, or galled by the fierce 
denunciations of the Mountain, or harassed by the splendid 
displays of Mr. Canning, their chosen leader stood forth, 
and presenting the graces of his eminently patrician figure, 
flung open his coat, displayed an azure ribbon traversing a 
snow white chest, and declared “ his high satisfaction that 
he could now meet the charges against him face to face, and 
repel with indignation all that his adversaries had been bold 
and rash enough to advance.” 

Such he was in debate; in council he ceitainly had far 
more recources. He possessed a considerable fund of plain 
sense, not to be misled by any refinement of speculation, or 
clouded by any fanciful notion. lie went straight to his 
point;—he was brave politically as well as personally. Of 
this, his conduct on the Irish Union lmd given abundant 
proof; and-nothing could be more just than the rebuke 
which, as connected with the topic of personal courage, we 
may recollect his administering to a great man who had 
passed the limits of Parliamentary courtesy—“ Every one 
must be sensible,” he said, “ that if any personal quarrel 
were desired, any insulting language used publicly, where it 
could not be met as it deserved, was the way to prevent and 
not to produce such a rencounter.”—No one after that treat¬ 
ed him with disrespect. The complaints made of his Irish 
administration were perfectly well grounded as regarded the 
corruption of the Parliament by which he accomplished the 
Union; but they were entirely unfounded as regarded the 
cruelties practised during and after the Rebellion. Far from 
partaking in these atrocities, he uniformly and strenuously 
set his face against them. He was of a cold temperament 
and determined character, but not of a cruel disposition; 
and to him, more than perhaps to any one else, was owing 
the termination of the system stained with blood. 

His foreign administration was as destitute of all merit as 
possible. No enlarged views guided his conduct; no liberal 
principles claimed his regard ; no generous sympathies, no 
grateful feelings for the people whose sufferings and whose 
valour had accomplished the restoration of their national in- 
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dependence, prompted his tongue, when he carried forth from 
the land of liberty that influence which she had a right to 
exercise,—she who had made such vast sacrifices, and was 
never in return to reap any the least selfish advantage. 
The representative of England among those Powers whom 
her treasure and her arms had done so much to save, he 
ought to have held the language becoming a free state, and 
claimed for justice and for liberty the recognition which we 
had the better right to demand, that we gained nothing for 
ourselves after all our sufferings, and all our expenditure of 
blood as well as money. Instead of this, he flung himself 
at once and forever into the arms of the sovereigns—seem¬ 
ed to take a vulgar pride in being suffered to become their 
associate—appeared desirous, with the vanity of an up-start 
elevated unexpectedly into higher circles, of forgetting what 
lie had been, and qualifying himself for the company he now 
kept, by assuming their habits,—and never pronounced any 
of those words so familiar with the English nation and with 
English statesmen, in the mother tongue of a limited monar¬ 
chy, for fear they might he deemed low-bred, and unsuited 
to the society of crowned heads, in which he was living, and 
to which they might prove as distasteful as they were 
unaccustomed. 

It is little to be wondered at, that those potentates found 
him ready enough with his defence of their Holy Alliance. 
When it was. attacked in 1816, he began by denying that it 
meant anything at all. lie afterwards explained it away as 
a mere pledge of pacific intentions, and a new security for the 
stability of the settlement made by the Congress of Vienna. 
Finally, when he was compelled to depart from the monstrous 
principles of systematic interference to which it, gave birth, 
and to establish which it was originally intended, he made 
so'tardy, so cold, so reluctant a protest against the general 
doctrine of the allies, that the influence of England could 
not be said to have been- exerted at all in behalf of national 
independence, even if the protest had been unaccompanied 
with a carte blanche to the Allies for all the injuries they 
were offering to particular states in the genuine spirit of the 
system protested against. The allies issued from - Troppau 
one manifesto, from Ley bach another, against the'free consti¬ 
tution which, had just been established at Naples by a 
military force co-operating with a movement of the people. 
On the eve. of the Parliament meeting (19th Jan. 1821,) 
Lord CastlCreagh delivered a note-to the' Holy Allies 
expressing in feeble and measured terms a very meagre, 
dissent from the larincisale rr eev «wt sifMbvir t 
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peremptory disapproval of the means by whicit the Neapoli¬ 
tan revolution had' been effected, and indicating very 
plainly that England would allow whatever they chose 
to do for the purpose of putting down the new govern¬ 
ment and restoring the old. It is certain that this 
kind of Revolution is of all others the very worst, and 
to liberty the most unpropitious. It is also probable 
that the people of Naples knew not what they sought; 
nay, when they proclaimed the Spanish Constitution, it 
is said there was no copy of it to be found in the whole 
city. Nevertheless the same kind of military movement 
bad produced the destruction of the same constitution 
in Spain, and restored the power and prerogative of Ferdi¬ 
nand, and no exception had been ever taken to it, in that 
instance, either by the Holy Allies or by England. There 
could therefore be no doubt whatever, that this mode of ef¬ 
fecting changes in a government was only displeasing to 
those parties when the change happened to be of a popular 
kind, and that a military revolution to restore or to found a 
despotic government, was a thing perfectly to their liking. 
Thus faintly dissented from as to the principle, and not even 
faintly opposed as to the particular instance, the three sove¬ 
reigns deputed one of their number to march, and the Aus¬ 
trian "troops ended, in a few days, all that the Neapolitan 
army had done in as many hours. 

But late in 1822, Spain, or rather Madrid, again became 
the scene of a revolutionary movement; and people obtained 
once more a free form of government. Again the Holy Al¬ 
lies were at work ; and, on this occasion, their manifestos 
were directed to at m France with the authority of the League. 
First, an army was assembled on the Spanish frontier, under 
the stale pretext of some' infectious disorder requiring a 
sanatory cordon ; the same pretext on which the predeces¬ 
sors of the Holy Allies had in former times surrounded un¬ 
happy Poland with their armed hordes—the only difference 
being, that an epidemic was in that instance said to be raging 
among the cattle, and now it was supposed to be the plague 
among men. A great change had, however, now taken place 
in the British department of Foreign affairs. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s sudden death had changed Mr. Canning’s Indian des¬ 
tination, and placed him both at the head of the Foreign Of¬ 
fice, and in the lead of the House of Commons. His views 
were widely different from those of his predecessor. " e 
was justly jealous of the whole principles and policy of the 
Holy Alliance; he was disgusted with the courtly language 
of the crafty aud creul despots who, under the mask of t e “ 
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ligious zeal, were enslaving Europe ; he was indignant at the 
subservient part in those designs which England bad been 
playing; and he was resolved that this obsequiousness should 
no longer disgrace his country. In America, he was deter¬ 
mined that the colonies of Spain should be recognised as 
clothed with the independence which they had purchased by 
their valour; in Europe, be was fixed in the design of un¬ 
chaining England from the chariot wheels of the Holy Allies. 
When Parliament met, the speech from the Throne contain¬ 
ed some indications of these principles; and more were 
given by the ministerial speakers who began the debate on 
the address. The following speech was delivered on that 
occasion by Mr. Brougham, who had, almost unsupported, 
seven years before, denounced the Holy Alliance, aad moved 
for the production of the Christian Treaty of September 
1815, which Lord Castlereagh, on the'pretences already des¬ 
cribed, had refused. 

Although on that earlier occasion he had met with hardly 
any support from the regular leaders of the Whig party, 
he had yet obtained the countenance, to him of all others 
the most grateful, of Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. Horner.. 
Of the former, opportunity has already been given to speak ; 
it is fit something should here be said of the latter, upon an 
occasion certainly connected with that on which he made the 
most remarkable of the displays that own for him the admira¬ 
tion of the House of Commons, and made the sorrow for a 
loss, as premature as it was irreparable, the more lasting. 

Mr. Horner having entered public life without any advan¬ 
tage of rank or fortune, had in a very short time raised him¬ 
self to a high place among the members of the Whig party, 
(to which he was attached alike from sinceie conviction, and 
from private friendship with its chiefs,) by the effect of a 
most honourable and virtuous character in private life, a 
steady adherence to moderate opinions in politics, talents of 
a very high order, and information at once accurate and 
extensive upon all subjects connected with state affairs. Not 
that his studies had been confined to these ; for his educa¬ 
tion, chiefly at Edinburgh, had been most liberal, and had 
put him in possession of far more knowledge upon the sub¬ 
jects of general philosophy, than falls to the lot of most 
English statesmen. All the departments of moral science 
he had cultivated in an especial manner ; and he was well 
grounded in the exacter sciences, although he had pot pur¬ 
sued these with the same assiduity. The profession of the 
law, which he followed, rather disciplined his mind than 
distracted it from the more attractive and elegant wuwitui of? 
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literary leisure; and his taste, the guide and controul of elo¬ 
quence, was uianly and chaste, erring on the safer side of 
fastidiousness. Accordingly, when he joined his party in 
Parliament,' his oratory was of a kind which never failed to 
produce a very great effect, and he only did not reach the 
highest place among debaters, because he was cut off prema¬ 
turely, while steadily advancing upon the former successes of 
his career. For although in the House of Commons he had 
never given the reins to his imagination, and had rather con¬ 
fined himself to powerful argument and luminous statement 
than indulged in declamation, they who knew him, and had 
heard him in other debates, were aware of his powers as a 
declaimer, and expected the day which should see him shin¬ 
ing in the more ornamental parts of oratory. The great 
question of the Currency had been thoroughly studied by him 
at an early period of life, when the writings of Mr. Henry 
Thornton and Lord King first opened men’s eyes to the de¬ 
preciation which Mr. Pitt’s ill-starred policy had occasion¬ 
ed. With the former he had partaken of the doubts by 
which his work left the question uvercast in 1802 ; the ad¬ 
mirable and indeed decisive demonstration of the latter in 
the next year, entirely removed those doubts; and Mr. 
Horner, following up the able paper upon the subject, which 
he had contributed to the Edinburgh Review at its first ap¬ 
pearance, with a seen■ d upon Lord King’s work, avowed 
his conversion, and joined most powerfully with those who 
asserted that the currency had been depreciated, and the 
metallic money displaced by the inconvertible Bank paper. 
In 1810, he moved for that famous Bullion Committee, whose 
labours left no doubt upon the matter in the minds of any 
rational person endowed with even a tolerable clearness of 
understanding; and the two speeches which he made, upon 
moving his resolutions the year after, may justly be regarded 
as finished models of eloquence applied to such subjects. 
The fame which they acquired for him was great, solid, last¬ 
ing ; and though they might be surpassed, they were certain¬ 
ly not eclipsed, by the wonderful resources of close argument, 
profound knowledge, and brilliant oratory, which Mr. Can¬ 
ning brought to bear upon the question, and of which no 
one more constantly than Mr. Horner acknowledged the 
transcendent merits. 

When the subject of the Holy Alliance was brought forward 
by Mr. Brougham, early in the session of 1816, Mr. Horner, 
who had greatly distinguished himseft on all the questions 
connected with what the Ministers pleasantly called “the 
final settlement of Europe,” during the absence of the 
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former from Parliament, was now found honestly standing 
by his friend, and almost alone of the regular Whig party 
declared his belief in the deep-laid conspiracy, which the 
hypocritical phrases and specious pretences of the Allies 
were spread out to cover. Tbe part he took upon the de¬ 
bate to which the treaties gave rise, shewed that there was 
no portion of the famous arrangements made at Vienna, to 
which he had not sedulously and successfully directed his 
attention. His speech on that occasion was admitted to be 
one of the best ever delivered in Parliament ; and it was 
truly refreshing to hear questions of Foreign Policy, useally 
discussed with the superficial knowledge, the narrow and 
confused views to be expected in the productions of ephe¬ 
meral pens, now treated with a depth of calm reflection, an 
enlarged perception of relations, and a provident forethought 
of consequences, only exceeded by the spirit of freedom and 
justice which animated the whole discourse, and the lumin¬ 
ous clearness of statement which made its drift plain to every 
hearer. 

But this able, accomplished, and excellent person was 
now approaching the term assigned to his useful and honour¬ 
able course by the mysterious dispensations under which 
the world is ruled. A Complication of extraordinary 
maladies soon afterwards precluded all further exertion, and, 
first confining his attention to the care of his health, before 
a year was over from the date of his last brilliant display, 
brought him deeply and universally lamented to an untime¬ 
ly grave.* 

“ Ostemlent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 

Esse sinent. Nimium vobis Romnna propago 

Visa potens, Superi, propria hujc si dona fuissent!” 

When the new writ was moved, on his decease, for the 
burgh of St. Mawes, which he represented, Lord Morpeth f 
gave a striking sketch of his character. Mr. Canning, Sir 
S. Romilly, Mr. W. Elliot, and others, joined in the con¬ 
versation, and Mr. H. LascellesJ observed, with universal 
assent, that if the form of the proceeding could have admitted 
of a question being put upon Mr. Horner’s merits, there 
would not have been heard one dissentient voice. 


It deserves to be noted, as a maivellous instance of that truly learned con¬ 
jecture by which the skill of Dr, Bail lie was distinguished, that after many other 
physicians had severally Riven their opinions on the nature of Mr. Horners hid¬ 
den complaints, Dr. Uaillie at once decided against ajl those theories ; but when 

hecame to propose his own, avowed the egt'eme uncertainly in which so obscure 
and difficult a case had left him. However, he said that he guessed it was one or 
If® other of two maladies ao rare that he had only aeeo a case or two of the one and 
the other never but in a Museum of morbid anatomy. When the bod, wta opened 
uy Vaocaat Pifia, where he dmrf '.fttiwr ftn mm-if ih-oiv . *•- - 
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UPON 

THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 
DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
February 4, 1824. 


I risk in consequence of the appeal made to every mem¬ 
ber of the House by the gallant officer* who has just sat 
down, to declare my sentiments : I answer that appeal, 
which does credit to the honour, to the English feeling of 
that gallant officer; and I join with him, and with every 
man who deserves the name of Briton, in unqualified abhor¬ 
rence and detestation of the audacious interference to which 
he has alluded; or if that execration is at all qualified, it can 
only be by contempt and disgust at the canting hypocrisy of 
the language in which the loathsome principles of the tyrants 
are promulgated to the world. 1 have risen to make this 
declaration, called upon as I am in common with every mem¬ 
ber ; but I should ill discharge my duty, if I did not mark 
my sense of the candour of the two Honourable gentlemen 
who have moved and seconded the address, and express my 
satisfaction at what, in the House, however divided upou 
other points, will be almost, and certainly in the country 
will be quite unanimously felt to be, the sound and liberal 
view which they have taken of this great affair. Indeed, 
I know not, circumstanced as they were, that they could go 
farther; or even that His Majesty’s Ministers, in the pre¬ 
sent state of this very delicate question, ought to have gone 
beyond the communication of to-day. That communication, 
coupled with the commentary of the Honourable mover, will 
be the tidings of joy, and the signal for exultation to 
England—it will spread gladness and exultation over Spain 
—will be a source of comfort to all other free states—and 
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will bring confusion and dismay to the allies, who, with a 
pretended respect, but a real mockery of religion and mo¬ 
rality, make war upon liberty in the abstract; endeavour to 
crush national independence wherever it is to be found j 
and are now preparing, with their armed hordes, to carry 
into execution their frightful projects. That Spain will 
take comfort from the principles avowed in the House this 
evening, I am certain; and I am not less clear, that 
the handful of men at present surrounding the throne 
of our nearest and most interesting neighbour, (who, 
by the way, has somehow or other been induced to 
swerve from the prudeut councils which bad till of late 
guided his course) will feel astonished and dismayed 
with the proceedings of this day, in proportion as others are 
encouraged. Cheering, however, as is the prevalence of such 
sentiments; highly as they raise the character of the nation, 
and much as may be augured from their effects,—still I 
think no man can deny, that the country is at present 
approaching to a crisis such as has not occurred per¬ 
haps for above a century, certainly not since the French 
revolution. Whether we view the internal condition of 
the kingdom, and the severe distress which presses up¬ 
on that most important and most useful branch of the 
community, the farmers ; or cast our eyes upon our foreign 
relations,—our circumstances must appear, to the mind of 
every thinking man, critical and alarming. They may, it is 
true, soon wear a better aspect, and we may escape the cala¬ 
mities of war; but he must be a bold and possibly a rash 
man, certainly not a very thoughtful one, who can take upon 
him to foretell that so happy a fortune shall be ours. 

It is the deep consideration of these things which induces 
me to come forward and make a declaration of my principles; 
and to state that, with a strict adherence to the most rigid 
economy in every department, the reduction of establishments 
which I am at all times, if not the first, at least among the 
foremost, to support, and which is so necessary, in the or¬ 
dinary circumstances of the country, must now be recom¬ 
mended, with a certain modification, in order to adapt our po¬ 
licy to the present emergency. I am guilty of no inconsistency 
whatever, in thus qualifying the doctrine of unsparing re¬ 
trenchment ; indeed, the greater the chance of some extraor¬ 
dinary demand upon our resources, from the aspect of affairs 
abroad, the more imperious is the necessity of sparing every 
particle of expense not absolutely requisite. Economy to 
its utmost extent, I still recommend as politic, and urge as 
due to the people of right; and every expense is now to be 
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regarded as more inexcusable than ever, both because the 
country is suffering more severely, and because it may be¬ 
come necessary Soon to increase some parts of our establish¬ 
ment. I say I am certainly not prepared to propose, or to 
suffer, as far as my voice goes, any the least reduction of our 
Naval force, to the extent even of a single ship or seaman ; 
on the contrary, I fear the time may not be distant when its 
increase will be required. Any such augmentation of the 
army, I cannot conceive to be justifiable in almost any cir¬ 
cumstances ; for, happen what may, a war on our part, car¬ 
ried on with the wasteful and scandalous profusion of the 
last, and upon the same vast scale, or any thing like it, is 
wholly out of the question. 

[Mr. Brougham entered at some length into the internal 
state of the country—the indications of distress at the vari¬ 
ous meetings—the inconsistency of the violent attacks made 
upon the Norfolk petition by those who had passed the Gold 
Coin Bill of 1811, which enacted the parts of the Norfolk 
plan most liable to objection—the inadequacy of any relief 
to be obtained from repeal of taxes that only affected small 
districts—the absolute necessity of repealing a large amount 
of the taxes pressing generally on all classes—and, for this 
purpose, he urged the necessity of a saving wherever it could 
be affected with safety ; and, at any rate, of giving up the 
Sinking Fund. He then proceeded :] 

I think, then, that if war were once commenced, we should 
soon be compelled to take some part in it, one way or other, 
and that for such an emergency, every shilling which can be 
saved by the most rigid economy, should be reserved. I think 
our intervention in some shape will become unavoidable. 
We are bound, for instance, to assist one party, our old ally 
Portugal, if she should be attacked ; and it is not likely that 
she can remain neuter, if the present hateful conspiracy 
against Spain shall end in open hostility. It is in this view 
of the question that I differ from the gallant officer* who 
last spoke ; and I am glad that I could not collect from the 
Honourable mover or seconder, the ominous words “ strict 
neutrality” as applied to this country, in the threatened 
contest. A state of declared neutrality on our part would 
be nothing less'than a practical admission of those principles 
which’ we all loudly condemn, and a license to the commis¬ 
sion of all'the atrocities which we are unanimous in depre¬ 
cating, I will say, therefore, that it is the duty of His 
Majesty'* Ministers, (with whom 1 should, rejoice in co- 
operating' on the occasion*-«nd so, I am certain, would 
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every one who now hears me, waving for a season all differ¬ 
ences of opinion on lesser matters) to adopt and to an¬ 
nounce the resolution, that when certain things shall take 
place on the Continent, they will be ready to assist the 
Spaniards—a measure necessary to avert evils, which even 
those the least prone to war (of which 1 avow myself one) 
must admit to be inevitable, should a wavering or pusillan¬ 
imous course be pursued. Our assistance will be necessary 
to resist the wicked enforcement of principles contrary to 
the Law of Nations, and repugnant to every idea of National 
Independence. 

To judge of the principles now shamelessly promulgated, 
let any man read patiently, if he can, the declarations in 
the Notes of Russia, Prussia, and Austria; and, with all 
due respect to those high authorities, I will venture to 
say, that to produce any thing more preposterous, more 
absurd, more extravagant, better calculated tp excite a 
mingled feeling of disgust and derision, would baffle any 
chancery or state-paper office in Europe. I shall not drag 
the House through the whole nauseous details ; I will only 
select a few passages, by way of sample, from those notable 
productions of Legitimate genius. 

In the communication from the Minister of His Prussian 
Majesty, the Constitution of 1812, restored in 1820, and 
now established, is described as a system which—“ con¬ 
founding all elements, and all power, and assuming only the 
single principle of a permanent and legal opposition against 
the Government, necessarily destroys that central and tutelary 
authority which constitutes the essence of the monarchical 
system.” Thus far the King of Prussia, in terms which, to 
say the least, afforded some proof of the writer’s knowledge 
of the monarchical system, and of the coutrast which, in his 
opinion, it exhibited to the present Government of Spain. 
The Emperor of Russia, in terms not less strong, calls the 
Constitutional Government of the Cortes, “ that which the 
public reason of Europe, enlightened by the experience of all 
ages, stamps with its disapprobationand complains of its 
wanting the “ conservative principle of social order.” 
Where, in the conservative character of Keeper of the Peace 
of Europe, does his Imperial Majesty discover that the Con¬ 
stitution of Spain had been stamped with the disapproba¬ 
tion of the public reason of Europe ? Let the House ob¬ 
serve, that the “ public reason of Europe, enlightened by 
the experience of all ages,” happens to be that of his Im¬ 
perial Majesty himself for the last ten years exactly, and no 
more; for, notwithstanding 
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all ages” before his eyes, he did, in the year 1812, enter into 
a treaty with Spain, with the same Cortes, under the same 
Constitution, not one iota of which had been changed up to 
that very hour. In that treaty, hiB Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, speaking of the then govern¬ 
ment, did use the very word by which he and his allies 
would themselves be designated—the word, by the abuse of 
which they are known—he did call the Spanish Government 
of the Cortes “ a legitimate Government, 1 ' that very Go¬ 
vernment—that very Constitution —of which the Spaniards 
have not changed one word ; and God forbid they should 
change even a letter of it, while they have the bayonet of the 
foreign soldier at their breast! I hope, if it has faults—and 
some faults it may have—that when the hour of undisturbed 
tranquillity arrives, the Spaniards themselves will correct 
them. If they will listen to the ardent wish of their best 
friends—of those who have marked their progress, and 
gloried - in the strides they have made towards freedom 
and happiness—of those who would go to the world’s 
end to serve them in their illustrious struggle—of those, 
above all, who would not have them yield an hair’s breadth 
to force,—-my counsel would be to disarm the reason¬ 
able objections of their friends, but not to give up any¬ 
thing to the menaces of their enemies. I shall not go more 
into detail at the present moment, for ample opportunities 
will occur of discussing this subject; but I will ask, in the 
name of common sense, can any thing be more absurd, more 
inconsistent, than that Spain should now be repudiated as 
illegitimate by those, some of whom have, in treaties with 
her, described her Government in its present shape, by the 
very term, “ legitimate Government ?” In the treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance, concluded in 1812, between the 
Emperor of all the Russias and the Spanish Cortes, Ferdi¬ 
nand being then a close prisoner in France, his Imperial 
Majesty, by the third article, acknowledges in express terms, 
the Cortes, “ and the constitution sanctioned and decreed 
by it.” This article 1 cite from the Collection of Treaties 
by Martens, a well known Germanic, and therefore a labo¬ 
rious and accurate compiler. 

But not only is the conduct of the Allies towards Spain 
inconsistent with the treaties of some among them with 
Spain,—I will shew that their principle of interference, in 
any manner of way, is wholly at variance with treaties re¬ 
cently made amongst themselves. I will prove, that one of 
the fundamental principles of a late treaty is decidedly op¬ 
posed to any discussion whatever amongst them, respecting 
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the internal situation of that country. By the 4th article of 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, November 1818, it is laid 
down, that a special Congress may be held, from time to 
time, on the affairs of Europe. Using the words, and bor¬ 
rowing the hypocritical cant of their predecessors, the same 
three Powers who basely partitioned Poland—who, while 
they despoiled a helpless nation of its independence, kept 
preaching about the quiet of Europe, the integrity of its 
states, and the morality and happiness of their people—talk¬ 
ing daily about their desire of calm repose, the atmosphere, 
I well know, in which despotism loves to breathe, but which 
an ancient writer eloquently painted, when he said, that 
tyrants mistake for peace the stillness of desolation—follow¬ 
ing the vile cant of their ancestors,—the Allies declared, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, that their object was to secure the tran¬ 
quillity, the peace, which I, giving them credit for sincerity, 
read the desolation, of Europe, and that their fundamental 
principle should be, never to depart from a strict adherence 
to the law of nations. “ Faithful to these principles,” (con¬ 
tinued this half sermon, half-romance, and half-state-paper) 
“ they will only study the happiness of their people, the pro¬ 
gress of the peaceful arts, and attend carefully to the interests 
of morality and religion, of late years unhappily too much 
neglected”—here, again, following the example of the 
Autocratrix Catherine—the spoiler of Poland,—who, hav ¬ 
ing wasted and pillaged it, province after province, poured 
in hordes of her. barbarians, which hewed their way to 
the capital through myriads of Poles, and there, for one 
whole day, from the rising of the sun, to the going down 
thereof, butchered its unoffending inhabitants, unarmed 
men, and women, and infants; and not content with this 
work of undistinguishing slaughter, after the pause of the 
night had given time for cooling, rose on the morrow, 
and renewed the carnage, and continued it throughout 
that endless day; and after this, a Te Deuni was sung, 
to return thanks for her success over the enemies, that is, 
the natives, of Poland. That mild and gentle Sovereign, in 
the midst of these most horrible outrages upon every feeling 
of human nature, issued a proclamation, in which she assured 
the Poles, (I mean to give her very words) that she felt 
towards them, “ the solicitude of a tender mother, whose 
only filled with sentiments of kindness for all her 
children.”. Who can, or who dares doubt that she was all 
she described herself ? and who can, after the experience of 
the last year, dispute the legitimate descent of the Allied 
powers, and the taurity of their intentions towards Siaain > 
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But along with this declaration of the object of future Con¬ 
gresses, came the article which T should like to see some 
German statist,—some man versed in the manufacture of 
state-papers—compare with, and reconcile (if it only may be 
done within a moderate compass) to the notes fashioned at 
Verona, not unlikely by the very hands which produced the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The article is this :—“Special 
Congresses concerning the affairs of states not parties to tins 
Alliance, shall not take place, except” (and here l shout 1 
like to know how Span*, which was no party to the alliance, 
has brought herself within the exception)—“ except in Cunsc ■ 
quence of a formal invitation,from such States “ and their 
ambassadors shall assist at such congresses.” How will any 
German commentator reconcile these contradictions ? Here 
the interference in the internal affairs of Spain is not only 
not “ by special invitation” from, but is in downright oppo¬ 
sition to, the will of Spain. Thus stands the conduct of 
those Holy Allies diametrically opposed to their own pro¬ 
fessions and engagements, and by such means is the attempt 
now made to crush the independence of a brave people. 

But it is not in the case of Spain alone that the considera¬ 
tion of these papers is important—they lurnish grounds of 
rational fear to all independent governments; for I should be 
glad to learn what case it is (upon the doctrines now advan¬ 
ced) to which this principle of interference may not be ex¬ 
tended ?—or what constitution or what act of state it is ou 
which the authority to comment, criticise, and dictate, may 
not be assumed? The House is not aware of the latitude to 
which the interference of those armed legislators may he, nay 
actually is, extended. The revolt of the colonies is distinctly 
stated as one ground of interposition ! The allies kindly offer 
their “ intervention” to restore this great branch of “ the 
strength of Spain.” There-.is no end of the occasions for 
interfering which they take. One is rather alarming—the 
accident of a sovereign having weak or bad ministers. Rus¬ 
sia, forsooth, was anxious to see Ferdinand surrounded with 
“ the most enlightened—most faithful of his subjects”—men 
“of tried intergrity and superior talents”—men, in a word, 
who should be every way worthy of himself. So that, ac¬ 
cording to these wise men of Verona, (and this is a consider¬ 
ation which should be looked to in some other countries, as 
well as Spain) the existence of an inefficient or unprincipled 
administration, would be of itself a just ground of interfe¬ 
rence. The principle does not stop here. “ Ruinous loans” 
from another ground, and “ contributionsunceasingly renew¬ 
ed “ taxes which, for year after year, exhausted the public 
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treasures and the fortunes of individuals”—these are in¬ 
stances, in which the principle of interference may apply to 
other powers beside Spain ; and I have no doubt that when 
the same doctrines are extended to certain countries, the 
preparatory manifesto will make mention of agricultural 
distress, financial embarrassment, and the Sinking Fund. 
But, to complete all the charges against Spain, the Rus¬ 
sian Emperor finishes his invective with the awful asser¬ 
tion, that, on the 7th of July, “ blood was seen to flow in 
the palace of the King, and a civil war raged throughout the 
Peninsula.” It is true that a revolt had been excited in some 
of the provinces. But by whom? An ally. It was pro¬ 
duced by those cordons of troops, which were posted on the 
Spanish frontier, armed with gold and with sttfel, and afford¬ 
ing shelter and assistance by force, to those in whose minds 
disaffection had been excited by bribery. It is also true that 
blood has been shed. But would it not be supposed, by any 
person unacquainted with the fact, and who only read the 
statement in the manifesto, that this was blood shed in an 
attempt to dethrone Fredinand, and introduce some new and 
unheard-of form of government ? At any rate, does not this 
statement plainly intend it to be supposed, that the Consti¬ 
tutional party had made the onset, and shed royalist, if not 
royal blood ? But what is the fact ? A few persons were 
killed who had first attacked the constitutionalists, in other 
words, mutinied against the established government—the 
government which the Emperor Alexander himself recogni¬ 
sed as legitimate in 18)2; and this he has now the audacity 
to call the shedding of blood by Spaniards in the palace of the 
King!—As well might he accuse the People, the Parliament, 
and the Crown of England, of causing “ blood to flow in the 
palace of the king,” for ordering their sentinels to fire on some 
person whom they found attempting to assassinate the so¬ 
vereign, as accuse the Spaniards of such a crime, for the 
events which happened in July 1822. 

I shall pass over many other heavy charges levelled at the 
Spaniards, in phrases of terrible import—as harbouring a 
“ disorganized philosophy,”—“ indulging in dreams of falla¬ 
cious liberty,”—and the want of “ venerable and sacred 
rights,” with which the Prussian note is loaded to repletion: 
and shall proceed to the Russian, which objects to the Spa¬ 
niards their want of the “ true conservative principle of so¬ 
cial order”—or, in other words, of despotic power, in the 
hands of one man, for his own benefit, at the expense of all 
mankind besides; and to their not falling within the scope of 
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months, were no where explained by any one of the three sove¬ 
reigns. The Austrian note discourses largely of “ the solid 
and venerable claims” which the Spanish nation has upon 
the rest of Europe : prays it to adopt a better form of go¬ 
vernment than it has at present; and calls upon it to reject 
a system which is at once “ powerful and paralysed.” It 
would be disgusting to enter at any length into papers, at 
once so despicable in their execution, and in their plan so 
abominably iniquitous. There is but one sentiment held re¬ 
garding them out of the House ; and my excuse for taking 
notice of them now, is my desire to call forth a similiar ex¬ 
pression of feeling from the House itself. Monstrous, and 
insolent, and utterly unbearable, as all of them are, 1 con¬ 
sider that of Russia to be more monstrous, more insolent, 
and more prodigiously beyond all endurance, than the 
rest. It is difficult to determine which most to admire 
—the marvellous incongruity of her language and con¬ 
duct now, with her former most solemn treaties—or the 
incredible presumption of her standing forwards to lead the 
aggression upon the independence of all free and polished 
states. Gracious God! Russia! Russia!—a power that is 
only half civilized—which, with all her colossal mass of 
physical strength, is still quite as much Asiatic as Euro¬ 
pean—whose principles of policy, foreign and domestic, 
are completely despotic, and whose practices are almost 
altogether oriental and barbarous! In all these precious 
documents, there is, with a mighty number of generul 
remarks, mixed up, a wondrous affection of honest prin¬ 
ciples—a great many words covering ideas that are not 
altogether clear and intelligible; or, if they happen to be 
so, only placing their own deformity in a more hideous uni 
detestable light: but, for argument, or any thing like it, 
there is none to be found from the begining to the end of 
them. They reason not, but speak one plain language to 
Spain and to Europe, and this is its sum and substance 
“ We have hundreds of thousands of hired mercenaries, and 
we will not stoop to reason with those whom we would insult 
and enslave.” I admire the equal frankness with which this 
haughty language had been met by the Spanish Government: 
the papers which it had sent forth are plain and laconic; 
and borrowing for liberty, the ancient privilege of tyrants-- 
to let their will stand in the place of argument—they bluntly 
speak this language;— “We are millions of freemen, and 
wilt not stoop to reason with those who threaten to enslave 
us.” Tbejr hurl back the menace upoti the head from which 
it issued, little caring whether it came from Goth, or Ho 11 ' 
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or Calmuck; with a frankness that outwitted the craft of the 
Bohemian, and a spirit that defied the ferocity of the Tartar, 
and a firmness that mocks the obstinacy of the Vandal. 
If they find leagued against them the tyrants by whom 
the world is infested, they may console themselves with this 
reflection, that wherever there is an Englishman, either of 
the old world or of the new—wherever there is a Frenchman, 
with the miserable exception of that little band which now, 
for a moment, sways the destinies of France in opposition to 
the wishes and interests of its gallant and liberal people—a 
people which, after enduring the miseries of the Revolution, 
and wading through its long and bloody wars, are entitled. 
Heaven knows, if ever any people were, to a long enjoyment 
of peace and liberty, so dearly and so honourably purchased 
—wherever there breathes an Englishman or a true-born 
Frenchman—wherever there beats a free heart or exists a 
virtuous mind, there Spain has a natural ally, and inaliena¬ 
ble friend. For my own part, I cannot but admire the mix¬ 
ture of firmness and forbearance which the Government of 
Spain has exhibited. When the Allied Monarchs were 
pleased to adopt a system of interference with the internal 
policy of Spain—when they thought fit to deal in minute and 
paltry criticisms upon the whole course of its domestic ad¬ 
ministration—when each sentence in their manifestoes was 
a direct personal insult to the government, nay, to every 
individual Spaniard—and when the most glaring attempts 
were made in all their State papers to excite rebellion in the 
country, and to stir up one class of the community against 
the other—it would not have surprised me, if, in the replies 
of the Spanish Government, some allusion had been made to 
the domestic policy of the Allied Sovereigns ; or if some of 
the allegations which had been so lavishly cast upon it, had 
been scornfully retorted upon those who had so falsely and so 
insoleutly called them forth. What could have been more 
pardonable, nay, what more natural, than for the Spanish 
Hoverument to have besought his Prussian Majesty, who 
was so extremely anxious for the welfare and good govern¬ 
ment of Spain—who had shewn himself so minute a critic on 
its laws and institutions, and who seemed so well versed in 
its recent history—to remember the promises which he 
made some years ago to his own people, by whose gallant 
exertions, on the faith of those promises, he had regained his 
lost crown ? What would have been more natural thau to have 
suggested, that it would be better, aye, and safer too in the end, 
to keep those promises, than to maintain, at his people’s cost, 
and almost to thev?* ■-.* - ■. - ••■. - -- - --" - 
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ployed when in the act of ravaging the territories, or putting 
down the liberties, of his neighbours ? The Government of 
Spain would have had a right to make such representations, 
for his Prussian Majesty owed much, very much, to its ex¬ 
ertions ; indeed, the gallant resistance which it made to the 
invasion of Buonaparte had alone enabled Prussia to shake 
off the yoke ; while, on the other hand, the Spaniards owed 
a debt of gratitude to the brave and honest people of Prussia 
for beginning the resistance to Buonaparte in the north. 
Could any thing, I will also ask, have been more natural for 
the Spanish Government, than to have asked the Emperor 
of Austria, whether he, who now pretended to be so scrupu¬ 
lously fond of strict justice in Ferdinand’s case, when it cost 
him nothing, or must prove a gain, had always acted with 
equal justice towards others, when he was himself concern¬ 
ed ? Could any thing have been more natural, than suggest¬ 
ing to him, that before he was generous to King Ferdinand, 
he might as well be just to King George ; that he had better 
not rob the one to pay the other—nay, that he ought to 
return him the-whole, or at any rate, some part of the milli¬ 
ons, principal and interest, which he owed him?—a debt 
which, remaining unpaid, wastes the resources of a faithful 
ally of Spain, and tends mightily to cripple his exertions in 
her behalf. I wish likewise to know what could have been 
more natural—nay, if the doctrine of interference in the in¬ 
ternal concerns of neighbouring nations be at all admitted— 
what could have been more rightful, in a free people, than to 
have asked him how it happened that his dungeons were 
filled with all that was noble, and accomplished, and virtuous, 
and patriotic in the Milanese?—to have called on him to 
account for the innocent blood which he had shed in the north 
of Italy ?—to have required at his hands satisfaction for the 
tortures inflicted in the vaults and caverns where the flower 
of his Italian subjects were now languishing ?—to have de¬ 
manded of him some explanation of that iron policy which 
has consigned fathers of families, the most virtuous and 
exalted in Europe, not to the relief of exile or death, but 
to a merciless imprisonment for ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years, nay, even for life, without a knowledge of the charge 
against them, or the crime for which they are punished ? 
Even the Emperor Alexander himself, tender and sensitive 
as he is at the sight of blood flowing within the precincts of 
a royal palace,—a sight so monstrous, that If his language 
could be credited, it had never before been seen in the his¬ 
tory of the world,—might have been reminded of passages 
in that history, calculated to lessen his astonishment at lea* 1 ’ 
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if not to soothe his feelings; for the Emperor Alexander, if 
the annals of Russian story may be trusted, however pure 
in himself, and however happy in always having agents 
equally innocent, is nevertheless descended from an illustrious 
line of ancestors, who have, with exemplary uniformity, 
dethroned, imprisoned, and slaughtered, husbands, brothers, 
and children. Not that I can dream of imputing those 
enormities to the parents, or sisters, or consorts ; but it does 
happen that those exalted and near relations had never failed 
to reap the whole benefit of the atrocities, and had ever failed 
to bring the perpetrators to justice. In these circumstances, 
if I had had the honour of being in the confidence of his 
Majesty of all the Russias, I should have been the last person 
in the world to counsel my Imperial Master to touch upon 
so tender a topic—I should humbly have besought him to 
think twice or thrice, nay, even a third and a fourth time, 
before he ventured to allude to so delicate a subject—I should, 
with all imaginable deference, have requested him to meddle 
with any other topic—I should have directed him by 
preference to every other point of the compass—1 should 
have implored him rather to try what he could say about 
Turkey, or Greece, or even Minorca, on which he has 
of late been casting many an amorous glance—in short, any 
thing and every thing, before he approached the subject of 
“ blood flowing whithin the precincts of a royal palace,” 
and placed his allusion to it, like an artful rhetorician, upon 
the uppermost step of his climax. 1 find, likewise, in these 
self-same documents, a topic for which the Spanish Go¬ 
vernment, bad it been so inclined, might have admistered 
to the Holy Alliance another severe lecture ; I allude to the 
glib manner in which the three Potentates now talk of an 
individual, who, let his failings or even his crimes be what 
they may, must always be regarded as a great and a res¬ 
plendent character—who, because he was now no longer 
either upon a throne or at liberty, or even in life, is describ¬ 
ed by them, not merely as an ambitious ruler not merely 
as an arbitrary tyrant, but as an upstart and an usurper. 
This is not the language which those Potentates for¬ 
merly employed, nor is it the language which they were 
now entitled to use regarding this astonishing individual. 
Whatever epithets England, for instance, or Spain, may 
have a right to apply to his conduct, the mouths of the 
allies. at leas* are stopped: they can have no right to 
call him usurper—they who, in his usurpations, had been 
either most greedy accomplices or most wiljing tools. What 
entitles the Ein^r - ..- ... 
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he who followed his fortunes with the most shameless sub¬ 
serviency, after the thorough beating he received from him, 
when trampled upon and trodden down in the year 1806 } 
Before he had risen again and recovered the upright attitude 
of a man, he fell upon his knees, and still crouching before 
him who had made him crawl in the dust, kissed the blood¬ 
stained hand of Napoleon for leave to keep His Britannic 
Majesty’s foreign dominions, the Electorate of Hanover, 
which the Prussian had snatched hold of while at peace with 
England. So the Emperor Alexander, after he had also 
undergone the like previous ceremony, did not disdain to 
lick up the crumbs which fell from the table of his more suc¬ 
cessful rival in usurpation. Little, it is true, was left by the 
edge of Gallic appetite; but rather than have nothing—rather 
than desert the true Russian principle of getting something 
on every occasion, either in Europe or in Asia, (and of late 
years they had even laid claim to an almost indefinite naval 
dominion in America) - rather than forego the Calmuck 
policy for the last century and a half, of always adding 
something, be it ever so little, to what was already acquired, 
be it ever so great—he condescended to receive from the 
hand of Buonaparte a few square leagues of territory, with 
an additional population of some two or three thousand serfs. 
The object was trifling indeed, but it served to keep alive 
the principle. The tender heart of the father, overflowing, 
as his Imperial grandmother had phrased it, with the milk 
of human kindness for all his children,could not be satisfied 
without receiving a further addition to their numbers; and 
therefore it is not surprising, that on the next occasion he 
should be ready to seize, in more effectual exemplification of 
the principle, a share of the booty, large in proportion as his 
former one had been small. The Emperor of Austria, too, 
who had entered before the others into the race for plunder, 
and never weary in illdoing, bad continued in it till the very 
end—he who, if not an accomplice with the Jacobins of 
France in the spoliation of Venice, was at least a receiver 
of the stolen property—a felony, of which it was well said at 
the time in the House, that the receiver was as bad as the 
thief—that magnanimous Prince, who, after twenty years 
alternation of truckling and vapouring—now the feeble 
enemy of Buonaparte, now his willing accomplice—con¬ 
stantly punished for his resistance, by the discipline in 
variably applied to those mighty Princes in' the tenderest 
places, their capitals, from which they were successively 
driven— as constantly, after punishment, joining the per¬ 
secutor, like the rest of them, in attacking and plundering 
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his allies—ended, by craving the honour of giving Buona¬ 
parte his favourite daughter in marriage. Nay, after the 
genius of Buonaparte had fallen under the still more power¬ 
ful restlessness of his ambition—when the star of his destiny 
had waned, and the fortune of the Allies was triumphant, 
through the roused energies of their gallant people, the 
severity of the elements, his own turbulent passions, and 
that without which the storms of popular ferment, and 
Russian winter, and his own ambition, would have raged in 
vain, the aid of English arms, and skill, and gallantry— 
strange to tell, these very men were the first ti imitate that 
policy against which they had inveighed and struggled, and 
to carry it farther than the enemy himself in all its most 
detestable points. I maintain that it is so ; for not even by 
his bitterest slanderers was Buonaparte ever accused of 
actions so atrocious as was the spoliation of Norway, the 
partition of Saxony, the transfer of Genoa, and the cession 
of Ragusa, perpetrated by those in whose months no sound 
had been heard for years but that of lamentation over the 
French attacks upon national independence. It is too much, 
after such deeds as these—it is too much, after the Allies 
and submitted to a long course of crouching before Buona¬ 
parte, accompanied by every aggravation of disgrace—it is 
too much for them now to come forth, and calumniate his 
memory for transactions, in the benefits of which they 
participated at the time, as his accomplices, and the in¬ 
famy of which they have since surpassed with the usual 
exaggeration of imitators. I rejoice that the Spaniards have 
only such men as these to contend with. I know that there 
are fearful odds when battalions are arrayed against principles. 
I may feel solicitous about the issue of such a contest. But 
it is some consolation to reflect that those embodied hosts 
are not aided by the merits of their chiefs, and that all the 
weight of character is happily on one side. It gives me, 
however, some pain to find that a monarch so enlightened 
as the King of France has shewn himself on various occasions, 
should have yielded obedience, even for an instant, to the 
arbitrary mandates of this tyrannic Junto. I trust that it 
will only prove a temporary aberration from the sounder 
principles on which he has hitherto acted : I hope that the 
men, who appear to have gained his confidence only to 
abuse it, will soon be dismissed from his councils; or if not, 
at the voice* of the country, whose interests they are 
sacrificing to their wretched personal views, and whose risuur 

Be . ei ” anxion « to destroy, in gratification of 
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manly and more liberal policy. Indeed, the King of France 
has been persuaded by the parasites wbo at present surround 
him, to go even beyound the principles of the Holy Alliance. 
He has been induced to tell the world that it is from the 
hands of a tyrant alone that a free people can hold a Cons¬ 
titution. That accomplished Prince—and all Europe ac¬ 
knowledges him to be, amongst other things, a finished scho¬ 
lar,—cannot be but aware that the wise and good men of for¬ 
mer times held far other opinions upon this subject; and if I 
venture to remind him of a passage in a recently recovered 
work of the greatest philosopher of the ancient world, it 
is in the sincere hope that his Majesty will consider it with 
all the attention that is due to such high authority. That 
great man said, “ Non in ulla civitate, nisi in qua suinina 
potestas populi est, ullum domicilium libertas habet.” I 
recommend to his Most Christian Majesty the reflection, 
that this lesson came not only from the wisdom of so great 
a philosopher, but also from the experience of so great a 
statesman. I would have him remember that, like himself, 
he lived in times of great difficulty and of great danger—that 
he had to contend with the most formidable conspiracy to 
which tire life, property, and liberty of the citizen had ever 
been exposed—that, to defeat it, he had recourse only to the 
powers of the Constitution—threw himself on the good will 
of his patriotic countrymen—and only put forth the powers 
of his own genius, and only used the wholesome vigour of 
the law. He never thought of calling to his assistance the 
Allobroges, or the Teutones, or the Scythians of his day; 
and I now say, that if Louis XVIII. shall call upon the 
modern Teutones or Scythians to assist him in this unholy 
war, the day tbeir hordes move towards the Rhine, judgement 
wjll go forth agaiust him, and his family, and his councillors ; 
and the dynasty of Gaul has ceased to reign. 

What, I ask, are the grounds on which the necessity of 
this war is defended ? It is said to be undertaken because 
an insurrection has broken out with success at Madrid. I 
deny this to be the fact. What is called an insurrection, was 
an attempt to restore the lawful Constitution of the country 
—a Constitution which was its established government, till 
Ferdinand overthrew it by means of a mutiny in the army; 
and therefore, when a military movement enabled the friends 
of liberty to recover what they had lost, it is a gross perver¬ 
sion of language to call this recovery, this restoration, by the 
name of insurrection,—an insidious confusion of terms, which 
can only be intended to blind the reason, or play upon the 
prejudices, of the honest part of mankind. Let the pretext; 
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however, for the war, be what it may, the real cause of it is 
not hard to conjecture. It is not from hatred to Spain or to 
Portugal that the Allied Sovereigns are for marching their 
swarms of barbarians into the Peninsula—it is not against 
freedom on the Ebro, or freedom on the Mincio, they make 
war. No, it is against freedom !—against freedom wherever 
it is to be found—freedom by whomsoever enjoyed—freedom 
by whatever means achieved, by whatever institutions secured. 
Freedom is the object of their implacable hate. For its 
destruction, they are ready to exhaust every resource of force 
and fraud. All the blessings which it bestows,—all the 
establishments in which it is embodied, the monuments that 
are raised to it, and the miracles that are wrought by it,— 
they hate with the malignity of demons, who tremble while 
they are compelled to adore ; for they quiver by instinct at 
the sound of its name, And let us not deceive ourselves j 
these despots can have but little liking towards this nation 
and its institutions, more specially our Parliament and our 
Press. As long as England remains unenslaved; as long as 
the Parliament continues a free and open tribunal, to which 
the oppressed of all nations under heaven can appeal against 
their oppressors, however mighty and exalted—and with all 
its abuses, (and no man can lament them more than I do, 
because no man is more sensible of its intrinsic value, which 
those abuses diminish), with all its imperfections, (and no 
man can be more anxious to remove them, because none 
wishes more heartily, by restoring its original purity, to 
make it entirely worthy of the country’s love),—it is still 
iar too pure and too free to please the state of the continental 
despots—so long would England be the object of their hatred, 
and of machinations, sometimes carried on covertly, some¬ 
times openly, but always pursued with the same unre¬ 
mitting activity, and pointed to the same end.—But it is not 
free states alone that have to dread this system of interfer¬ 
ence ; this plan of marching armies to improve the political 
condition of foreign nations. It is idle to suppose that those 
armed critics will confine their objections to the internal 
policy of popular governments. Can any one imagine, that, 
if there be a portion of territory in the neighbourhood of the 
Emperor Alexander peculiarly suited to his views, he will 
not soon be able to discover some fault, to spy out some flaw 
m its political institutions requiring his intervention, however 
little these may savour of democracy, supposing it even to be 
a part of the Ottoman Government itself ? If his Imperial 
Majesty be present in 
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Ulemali, to send a deputation of learned Muftis, for the 
purpose of vindicating the Turkish institutions. These 
sages of the law many contend that the Ottoman government 
is of the most “ venerable description”—that it has “anti¬ 
quity in its favour”—that it is in full possession of “ the 
conservative principle of social order” in its purest form— 
that it is replete with “ grand truths—a system “ power- 
ful and paralysed”—that it has never lent an ear to the doc¬ 
trines of a “ disorganized philosophy”—never indulged in 
“ vain theories,” nor been visited by such things as “ dreams 
of fallacious liberty.” All this the learned and reverend 
deputies of the Ulemah may urge, and may maintain to be 
true as holy Koran : still “ The Three Gentlemen of Verona,” 
1 fear, will turn a deaf ear to the argument, and set about 
prying for some imperfection in the “ pure and venerable 
system”—some avenue by which to enter the territory ; and, 
if they cannot find a way, will probably not be very scrupu¬ 
lous about making one. The windings of the path may be 
hard to trace, but the result of the operation will be plain 
enough. In about three months from the time of delibera¬ 
tion, the Emperor Alexander will be found one morning at 
Constantinople—or if it suit him, at Minorca—for he has long 
shewn a desire to have some footing in what he pleasantly 
termed the “ western provinces” of Europe which, in the 
Muscovite tongue, signifies the petty territories of France 
and Spain, while Austria and Prussia will be invited to 
look for an indemnity elsewhere; the latter, as formerly, 
taking whatever the King of England may have on the 
Continent. The principles on which this band of confe¬ 
derated despots have shewn their readiness to act, are dan¬ 
gerous in the extreme, not only to free states, (and to those 
to which no liberty can be imputed), but also to the states 
over which the very members of this unholy league preside. 
Resistance to them is a matter of duty to ail nations, and 
the duty of tin's country is especially plain. It behoves us, 
however, to take care that we rush not blindly into a war. 
An appeal to arms is the last alternative we should try, but 
still it ought never to be so foreign to our thoughts as to be 
deemed very distant, much less impossible; or so foreign 
from our councils as to leave us unprepared. Already, i* 
there is any force iu language, or any validity in public 
engagements, we are Committed by the defensive treaties 
into which we have entered. We are bound by various 
ties to prevent Portugal from being overran by an enemy 
If (which Heaven avert!) Spain were overrun by foreign 
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frontier on the side of Spain can scarcely be said to have 
an existence ; there is no defending it anywhere; and it is 
in many places a mere imaginary line, that can only be traced 
on the page of the geographer; her real frontier is in the 
Pyrenees; her real defence is in their fastnesses and in the 
defence of Spain ; whenever those passes are crossed, 
the danger which has reached Spain will hang over Portugal. 
If we acknowledge the force of treaties, and really mean that 
to be performed for which we engaged, though we may not 
be hound to send an army of observation to watch the mo¬ 
tions of the French by laud, because that would be far from 
the surest way of providing for the intergity of our ally, at 
least we are bound to send a naval armament; to aid with 
arms and stores; to have at all times the earliest informa¬ 
tion ; and to be ready at any moment to give effectual assis - 
tance to our ancient ally. Above all things, we ought to do 
that which of itself will be a powerful British armament by 
sea and by land—repeal without delay the Foreign Enlist-’ 
ment Bill—a measure which, in my opinion, we ought never 
to have enacted, for it does little credit to us either in policy 
or justice. I will not, however, look backward to measures 
on the nature of which all may not agree; I will much 
rather look forward, to avoid every matter of vituperation, 
reserving all blame for the foreign tyrants whose profligate 
conduct makes this nation hate them with one heart and 
soul, and my co-operation for any faithful servant of the 
Crown, who shall, in performing bis duty to his country, to 
freedom, and to the world, speak a language that is truly 
British—pursue a policy that is truly free—and look to free 
states as our best and most natural allies against all enemies 
whatsoever ; allies upon principle, but whose friendship was 
also closely connected with our highest interests;—quarell- 
ing with none, whatever may be the form of their govern, 
ment, for that would be copying the faults we condemn 
keeping peace wherever we could, but not leaving ourselves 
a moment unprepared for war;—not courting hostilities 
from any quarter, but not fearing the issue, and calmly re¬ 
solved to brave it at all hazards, should it involve us in the 
affray with them alldetermined to maiutain, amid every 
sacrifice, the honour and dignity of the Crown, the indepen¬ 
dence of the country, the ancient law of nations, the supre¬ 
macy of all separate states; all those principles which are 
cherished as most precious and most sacred by the whole 
civilized world. 
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CLARKSON. 

The history of the Slave Trade is too fresh in the re¬ 
collections of men, to require any full details in this place. 
As soon as South America began to be explored by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, it was found that the specula¬ 
tions of their insatiable avarice, which the plunder and tor¬ 
ture of the natives had only for the moment appeased, could 
not be permanently carried on without a supply of hands to 
work the mines, and to cultivate in the islands, the rich pro¬ 
duce of tropical climates. The Indians, a feeble race, un¬ 
used to toil were soon exceedingly reduced in numbers; and 
the practice was instituted of bringing over Negroes from 
the coast of Africa. The shortness of the distance between 
that continent and the Brazils first suggested this traffic to 
the Portuguese, who had settlements on the African coast; 
but it was not followed to any great extent, or in a regular 
manner. The speculators of New Spain, however, soon felt 
the want of hands to work their mines and cultivate their 
lands 5 and Bartolomeo de las Casas, a friar of the Dominican 
order, who had charitably devoted his life to the protection 
of the unhappy Indians, treated like cattle, only that they 
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were more inhumanly used by their cruel and profligate task¬ 
masters, now joined in the scheme, if he did not first suggested 
it, of supplying their place with African Negroes. He never 
reflected, says the historian, “ upon the iniquity of reducing 
one race of men to slavery, while consulting about the means 
of granting liberty to another; but, with the inconsistency 
natural to men who hurry with headlong impetuosity towards 
a favourite point, in the warmth of his zeal to save the 
Americans from the yoke, pronouuced it lawful and expedient 
to impose one much heavier upon the Africans.” * Charles 
V. granted a patent for introducing four thousand Negroes 
yearly into Spanish America, and thus was begun that hor¬ 
rible traffic which immediately began to ravage Africa, and 
ended in exposing the American continent to the utmost 
peril, while it brought eternal disgrace upon the Christian 
profession and the European name. 

After this scourge bad been suffered to desolate Africa, and 
to disgrace mankind for two centuries and a half, the atten¬ 
tion of men was at length directed to it by some eminent phi¬ 
lanthropists of this country. Among these, a high place must 
be assigned to Granville Sharp, than whom a purer spirit never 
resided in the human form. With a perseverance which is 
only not unexampled because it set an example afterwards fol¬ 
lowed by other labourers in the same cause ; with a benevo • 
lence which was quite universal, and made the aspect of hu¬ 
man suffering so plainful to him, that he would suffer any 
privation to lessen it; with a piety which, though it rose to 
an enthusiasm that oftentimes warped his otherwise clear and 
sound judgment, was yet wholly unattended with any the 
least vestige of harshness or intolerance; he pursued, in 
privacy and seclusion, the paths of charity which lead to no 
fame among men, which conduct to that peace the world 
cannot give, and which would have enabled him to hide a 
multitude of transgressions, if Granville Sharp had had any 
transgressions to hide. But he was not a mere tolerant fol¬ 
lower of religion, and anxious dispenser of secret benevo¬ 
lence, high and rare as these attributes are. He was one of 
the most learned men of his time, and could maintain the 
parts of lettered controversy, classical and theological, with 
the most accomplished scholars in the Church. The whole¬ 
sale violation of all human rights, and flagrant wreck of all 
Christian duties, with which the Slave Trade and West India 
Slavery had so long outraged and insulted the world, early at¬ 
tracted his regard; and he persevered in the trying legal ques- 
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tion, at first held to be desperate,—How far a slave coming 
to this country under the power of his master, continues sub¬ 
ject to that authority, or gains his personal liberty in com¬ 
mon with the other subjects of the realm. Although not 
bred to the legal profession, he devoted himself to the 
study of the law, for the purpose of prosecuting this conten¬ 
tion j he enlightened lawyers with the result of his researches; 
he overpowered opposition by the force and the closeness of 
his reasonings; he disarmed all personal opposition by the 
unruffled serenity of his temper, the unequalled suavity of 
his simple yet frank and honest manners; he gave his for¬ 
tune, as well as his toil, to the cause; and he ceased net 
until he obtained the celebrated judgment of the King’s 
Bench, so honourable to the law and constitution of this 
country, that a slave cannot touch our soil, but immediately 
his chains fall away. This is that famous case of Somerset 
the Negro, which has for ever fixed the great principle of per 
sonal liberty, by promoting which Granville Sharp did more 
than had ever before been done towards bringing Slavery into 
an odious conflict with the spirit of British jurisprudence. 
He stopped not here, however, but continued a zealous and 
useful coadjutor through the long period of his after life, in 
all that related to the extinction of the African traffic, and the 
Slavery of the Colonies. 

He was soon after followed in his bright course by Thomas 
Clarkson, of whom it has been justly said, nor can higher 
praise be earned by man, that to the great and good qualities 
of Las Casas—his benevolence,—his unwearied perseverance, 
—his inflexible determination of purpose,—piety which would 
honour a saint,—courage which would accomplish a martyr, 
—he added the sound judgment and strict sense of justice 
which were wanting in the otherwise perfect character of the 
Spanish philanthropist. While pursuing his studies at Cam¬ 
bridge, he made the Slave Trade the subject of an Essay, 
which gained one of the university prizes, and this accident 
having called his especial attention to the iniquity of that ex¬ 
ecrable commerce, he devoted his life to waging an implaca¬ 
ble hostility with it. The evidence which he collected and 
brought before a committee formed to obtain its abolitinn, 
drew the attention of Mr. WjJJberforce, and secured at once 
the services of that great man as the leader in the cause. 

Few persons have ever either reached a higher and i» orc 
enviable place in the esteem of their fellow creatures, or have 
better deserved the place they had gained, than Willia' 11 
Wilberforcd. He was naturally a person of great quickness 
and even subtilty of mind, with a lively imagination, 11 1’ 
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proaching to playfulness of fancy; and hence he had wit in an 
unmeasured abundance, and in all its varieties ; for he was 
endowed with an exquisite sense of the ludicrous in character 
the foundation of humour, as well as the perception of re¬ 
mote resemblances, the essence of wit. These qualities, 
however, he had so far disciplined his faculties as to keep in 
habitual restraint, lest he should ever offend against strict 
decorum, by^ntrodticing light matter into serious discussion, 
or be betrayed into personal remarks too poignant for the 
feelings of individuals. For his nature was mild and amia¬ 
ble beyond that of most men; fearful of giving the least 
pain in any quarter, even while heated with the zeal of con¬ 
troversy on questions that roused all his passions; and more 
anxious, if it were possible, to gain over rather than to over¬ 
power an adversary ; disarming him by kindness, or the force 
of reason, or awakening appeals to his feelings, rather than 
defeating him by hostile attack. His natural talents were cul¬ 
tivated, and his taste refined by all the resources of a com¬ 
plete Cambridge education, in which, while the classics were 
sedulously studied, the mathematics were not neglected; and 
he enjoyed in the society of his intimate friends, Mr. Pitt and 
Dean Milner, the additional benefit of foreign travel, having 
passed nearly a year in France, after the dissolution of Lord 
Shelburn’s administration had removed Mr. Pitt from office. 
Having entered Parliament as member for Hull, where his 
family were the principal commercial men of the place, he 
soon afterwards, upon the ill- fated coalition destroying all 
confidence in the Whig party, succeeded Mr. Foljambe as 
member for Yorkshire, which he continued to represent as 
long as his health permitted him having only retired to a less 
laborious seat in the year 1812. Although generally attached 
to the Pitt ministry, he pursued his course wholly unfettered 
by part connection, steadily refused all office through his 
whole life, nor would he lay himself under any obligations by 
accepting a share of patronage; and he differed with his 
illustrious friend upon the two most critical emergencies of 
his life, the question of peace with France in 1795 and the 
impeachment of Lord Melville ten years later. 

His eloquence was of the highest order. It was persuasive 
and pathetic in an eminent (Ugree; but it was occasionally 
bold and impassioned, animated with the inspiration which 
deep feeling alone can breathe into spoken thought, chasten¬ 
ed by a pure taste, varied by extensive information, enriched 
by classical allusion, sometimes elevated by the. more sublime 
topics of holy writ—the 
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Few passages can be cited in the oratory of modern 
times of a more electrical effect than the singularly 
felicitous and striking allusion to Mr. Pitt’s resisting 
the torrent of Jacobin principles :—“ He stood between the 
living and the dead, and the plague was staid.” The singu¬ 
lar kindness, the extreme gentleness of his disposition, 
wholly free from gall, from vanity, or any selfish feeling, 
kept him from indulging in any of the virtupe^tive branch¬ 
es of rhetoric; but a memorable instance showed that it was 
any thing rather than the want of force which held him off 
from the use of the weapons so often in almost all other 
men’s hands. When a well known popular member thought 
fit to designate him repeatedly, and very irregularly, as the 
“ Honourable and religious gentleman ,” not because he was 
ashamed of the cross he gloried in, but because he felt 
indignant at any one in the British senate deeming piety a 
matter of imputation, he poured out a strain of sarcasm 
which none who heard it can ever forget. A common friend 
of the -parties having remarked to Sir Samuel Romilly beside 
whom he sat, that this greatly outmatched Pitt himself, the 
great master of sarcasm, the reply of that great man, and 
just observer, was worthy to be remarked,—“‘Yes,” said he, 
“ it is the most striking thing I almost ever heard ; but I 
look upon'it as a more singular proof of Wilberforce’s virtue 
than of his genius, for who but he ever was possessed of 
such a formidable weapon, and never used it ?” Against all 
these accomplishments of a finished orator there was little 
to set on the other side. A feeble constitution, which made 
him say, all his life, that he never was either well or ill; a 
voice sweetly musical beyond that of most men, and of great 
compass also, but sometimes degenerating into a whine; a 
figure exceedingly undignified and ungraceful, though the 
features of the face were singularly expressive ; and a want 
of condensation, in the latter years of his life especially, 
lapsing into digression, and ill calculated for a very busi¬ 
nesslike audience like the House of Commons ; may be 
noted as the only draw-backs which kept him out of the 
very first place among the first speakers of his age whom, 
in pathos, and also in graceful and easy and perfectly elegant 
diction, as well as hartnonidHjk periods, he unquestionably 
excelled. The influence which the member for Yorkshire 
always commanded in the old Parliament—the great weight 
which the head, indeed, the founder, of a powerful religious 
sect, possessed in the country—would have given extraordi¬ 
nary authority in the senate to one of for inferior personal 
endowments. But when these partly accidental circumstances 
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were added to his powers, and when the whole were used 
and applied with the habits of industry which natural¬ 
ly belonged to one of his extreme temperance in every 
respect, it is difficult to imagine any one bringing a greater 
force to any cause which he might espouse. 

Wherefore, when he stood forward as the leader of the 
abolition, vowed implacable war against Slavery and the 
Slave Trade, and consecrated his life to the accomplishment 
of its destruction, there was every advantage conferred upon 
this great cause, and the rather that he held himself aloof 
from party connection. A few personal friends, united with 
him by similarity of religious opinions, might be said to 
form a small party, and they generally acted in concert, 
especially in all matters relating to the Slave question. Of 
these, Henry Thornton was the most eminent in every 
respect. He was a man of strong understanding, great 
powers of reasoning and of investigation, an accurate and a 
curious observer, but who neither had cultivated oratory at 
all, nor had received a refined education, nor had extended 
his reading beyond the subjects connected with moral, poli¬ 
tical, and theological learning. The trade of a banker, which 
he followed, engrossed much of his time; and his exertions, 
both in Parliament and through the press, were chiefly con¬ 
fined to the celebrated controversy upon the currency, in 
which his well known work led the way, and to a bill for res¬ 
tricting the Slave Trade to part of the African coast, which 
he introduced when the abolitionists were wearied out with 
their repeated failures, and had well-nigh abandoned all hopes 
of carrying the great measure itself. That measure was fated 
to undergo much vexatious delay, nor is there any great 
question of justice and policy, the history of which is less 
creditable to the British Parliament, or, indeed, to some of 
the statesmen of this country, although, upon it mainly rests 
the fame of others. 

When Mr. Wilberforce, following in Mr. Clarkson’s track, 
had, with matchless powers of eloquence, sustained by a body 
of the clearest evidence, unveiled all the horrors of a traffic, 
which, had it been attended with neither fraud ror cruelty of 
any kind, was confessedly, from beginniug to end, not a com¬ 
merce, but a crime, he was defeated by large majorities, year 
after year. When at length, fi$r first time', in 1804, he carried 
the Abolition Bill through the Commons, the Lords immedi¬ 
ately threw it out; and the next year it was again lost in the 
Commons. All this happened while the opinion of the 
country was with the single exception of persons having 
West India connections, unanimous in favour of the mea- 

i 2 
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sure. At different times there was the strongest and most 
general expression of public feeling upon the subject, and 
it was a question upon which no two men endowed with 
reason, could possibly differ, because, admitting whatever 
could be alleged about the profits of the traffic, it was not de¬ 
nied that their gain proceeded from pillage or murder. Add 
to all this, that the enormous evil continued to disgrace the 
country and its legislature for twenty years, although the 
voice of every statesman of any eminence, Mr Windham 
alone excepted, was strenuously lifted against it,—although, 
upon this very question, Pitt, Fox, and Burke, heartily 
agreed,—although by far the finest of all Mr. Pitt’s speeches 
were those which he pronounced against it,—and although 
every press and every pulpit in the island habitually cried it 
down. How are we, then, to account for the extreme tena¬ 
city of life which the hateful reptile showed ? How to ex¬ 
plain the fact that all those powerful hands fell paralized, 
and could not bring it to death ? If little honour redounds to 
the Parliament from this passage in our history, and if it is 
thus plainly shown that the unreformed House of Commons 
but ill represented the country; it must also be confessed 
that Mr. Pitt’s conduct gains as little glory from the re¬ 
trospect. How could he who never suffered any of his coad¬ 
jutors, much less his underlings in office, to thwart his will 
even in trivial matters—he who would have cleared any of 
the departments of half their occupants, had they presumed 
to have an opinion of their own upon a single item of any 
budget, or an article in the year’s estimates—how could 
he, after shaking the walls of the Senate with the thun¬ 
ders of his majestic eloquence, exerted with a zeal which 
set at defiance all suspicions of his entire sincerity, 
quietly suffer, that the object, just before declared the 
dearest to his heart, should be ravished from him when 
within his sight, nay, within his reach, by the votes of the 
secretaries and undersecretaries, the puisne lords and the 
other fry of mere placemen,—the pawns of his boards ? It is 
a question often anxiously put by the friends of the abolition, 
never satisfactorily answered by those of the minister ; and 
if any additional comment were wanting on the darkest pas¬ 
sage of his life, it is supplied by the ease with which he cut 
off the Slave traffic of the conquered colonies, an importation 
of thirty thousand yearly, which he had so long suffered to 
exist, though an order in Council could any day have 
extinguished it. This he never thought of till 1805, and 
then, of course, the instant he chose, he destroyed it for 
ever with a stroke of his pen. Again, when the Whigs 
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were in power, they found the total abolition of the traffic 
so easy, that the measure in pursuing which Mr. Pitt had 
for so many long years allowed himself to be baffled, was 
carried by them with only sixteen disentient voices in a 
house of 250 members. There can then, unhappily, be but 
one answer to the question regarding Mr. Pitt’s conduct 
on this great measure. He was, no doubt, quite sincere, 
but he was not so zealous as to risk any thing, to sacrifice 
any thing, or even to give himself any extraordinary trouble 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. The Court was 
decidedly against abolition; George 111. always regarded 
the question with abhorrence, as savouring of innovation,— 
and innovation in a part of his empire, connected with his 
earliest and most rooted prejudices,—the colonies. The 
courtiers took, as is their wont, the colour of their sentiments 
from him. The Peers were of the same opinion. Mr. 
Pitt had not the enthusiasm for right and justice, to risk in 
their behalf the friendship of the mammon of unright- 
eousess, and he left to his rivals, when they became his 
successors, the glory of that sacred triumph in the cause Of 
humanity, which should have illustrated his name, who, in 
its defence, had raised all the strains of his eloquence to 
their very highest pitch. 

Notwithstanding the act of 1807 had made the Slave 
Trade illegal after the 1st of January 1808, by whomsoever 
carried on in the British dominions, and by British subjects 
wheresoever carried on ; yet, as forfeitures and penalties 
of a pecuniary kind were the only consequences of violating 
the law the temptations of high profit induced many, both 
capitalists and adventurers, to defy the prohibitions of the 
statute, and the clearest proofs were soon furnished of 
British subjects being employed in the Slave Trade under 
the most flimsy disguises. It became, necessary at length 
to treat this traffic as a crime, and no longer to deal with the 
criminals as smugglers only, who have broken some pro¬ 
visions of the revenue law. Mr. Brougham taking this view 
of the subject, broached ft in the House of Commons on 
14th June 1810, in the following Speech; and following up 
the resolution and address, then adopted unanimously by the 
Commons, he next session brought in and carried without a 
dissenting voice, through btfth Houses of Parliament, the 
bill declaring Slave-trading a Felony, and punishing it with 
fourteen years transportation or imprisonment for five years. 
In 1824, this punishment was deemed insufficient; the 
offence was made capital, and so continued until the acts for 
mitigating the rigour of the criminal law in 1837, made 
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Slave-trading punishable with transportation for life. There 
is every reason to think that no British subjects are now or 
have for many years been directly engaged in this execrable 
traffic, with the exception of those belonging to the Mauritius. 
In that island it is certain, that with the connivance, if not 
under the direct encouragement of the higher authorities of 
the colony. Slave-trading to an enormous extent, was for 
some years openly carried on. A Colonial Secretary of State 
admitted that above 26,000 Negroes had been brought over 
from the African Coast, in other words, 25,000 capital felonies 
committed under the eye, if not with the encouragement, of 
the government. It is an unenviable reflection which is left 
to us, tbat for all those human beings, illegally held in bond¬ 
age, and in not one of whom could there by law be any kind 
of property claimed, full compensation, at the rate of £53 
each, has been allowed by the Commissioners, and paid by 
the people of this country—and that besides this sum of at 
least a million and a half being so squandered upon the vile 
and sordid wrongdoers, those felons and accomplices of 
felons are still suffered to claim the labour of the Africans, 
under the name of Indentured Apprentices. With the flagrant 
exception of the Mauritius, there is no reason to believe that 
any British subjects have, since the Felony act of 1811 came 
into operation, been directly concerned in the traffic but there 
is too much reason to suspect that British capital has pretty 
freely found its way into that corrupt channel. 
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Sir, —I rise, pursuant to notice, to call the attention of the 
House to the state of the Slave Trade, a subject of the first 
importance j and, although it is neither a personal question, 
nor a party one; although its discussion involves neither the 
pursuit nor the defence of place ; although, indeed, it touches 
matters of no higher concernment than the honour of the 
House and the country, and the interests of humanity at large; 
1 trust that it will, nevertheless, receive the same favourable 
consideration which it has so often experienced upon former 
occasions. The question I purpose to submit to the House 
is, Whether any, and what measures can be adopted, in order 
to watch over the execution of the sentence of condemnation 
which Parliament has, with a singular unanimity, pronounced 
upon the African Slave Trade? It is now four years since 
Mr. Fox made his last motion in this House, and, I believe, 
his last speech here, in favour of the Abolition. He then 
proposed a Resolution, pledging the House to the Abolition 
of the traffic, and moved an Address to the crown, be¬ 
seeching his Majesty to use all his endeavours for obtain¬ 
ing the concurrence of other powers in the pursuit of this 
great object. An Address to the same effect was voted by 
the other House, with equal unanimity; and, early in the 
next year, two noble friends of mine,* who were second only 
to my honourable friend,f prevented by indisposition from 
attending this day, in their services to the cause, and will 
yield not even to him in their zeal for its success, gave the 
Parliament an opportunity of redeeming its pledge, by in¬ 
troducing the Abolition Bills in the two Houses. That 
measure, which had formerly met so many obstacles, whether, 
as some are willing to believe, from the slowness with which 

* Lerde Grenville nnd Grej. t Mr. Wilberfortt. 
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truth works its way, or, as others were prone to suspect, from 
the want of zeal in its official suporters, now experienced none 
of the impediments that had hitherto retarded its progress. 
Far from encountering any formidable difficulties, it passed 
through Parliament almost without opposition; and one of 
the greatest and most disputed of measures, was at length 
carried by larger majorities, perhaps, than were ever known 
to divide upon any contested question. The friends of the 
Abolition, however, never expected that any legislative mea 
sure would at once destroy the Slave Trade; they were aware 
how obstinately such a trade would cling to the soil where it 
had taken root; they anticipated the difficulties of extirpating 
a traffic which had entwined itself with so many interests, 
prejudices, and passions. But 1 must admit, that although 
they had foreseen, they had considerably underrated, those 
difficulties. They had not made sufficient allowance for the 
resistance which the real interests of those directly engaged 
in the trade, and the supposed interests of the colonists, would 
oppose to the execution of the acts : they had underrated the 
wickedness of the Slave Trader, and the infatuation of the 
planter. While on the one hand it appears, from the docu¬ 
ments I formerly moved for, that nothing has been done to 
circumscribe the foreign Slave Trade, it is now found, that 
this abominable commerce has not completely ceased, even 
in this country ! I hope the House will favour me with ils 
attention, while, from the papers on the table, and from 
such other information as I have been enabled to obtain, 1 
lay before it a statement, which will, in some measure, ena¬ 
ble it to appreciate the extent of the evil, and to apply the 
proper remedies. 

I shall now proceed to call the attention of the House to 
the state of the Slave Trade in foreign countries. In these it 
exists variously. In America it is contraband, as in Eng¬ 
land, having been prohibited by law, but it is still carried 
on, illegally, for the supply of the American as well as of 
foreign plantations : while, in the colonies of Portugal and 
Spain, it is still sanctioned by the laws, and even receives 
peculiar encouragement from the government. The extent 
of the Spanish Slave Trade I cannot state very accurately ; 
but, from returns at the custom-house at Cadiz, to which 1 
have had access, and from the well-known increase of the 
sugar culture in Cuba, the importation of Negroes appears 
to be very great. The average annual importation into that 
island, during thirteen years, from 1789 to 1803, was 5840, 
and it is evidently upon the increase, for the average of t c 
last four years of the period was 8600: the total number 
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imported during the period exceeded 76)000 slaves. This 
statement, among other things, proves how much the 
American flag is used in covering the foreign Slave Trade; 
for, after the commencement of hostilities between Spain 
and this country, the trade could only have been carried on 
to a very limited extent in Spanish bottoms ; and yet, instead 
of being checked by the war, it has greatly increased since 
1795. The culture of sugar has likewise increased at Porto 
Rico, and on the Main, and with it, of course, the importa - 
tion of slaves. The precise amount of this I cannot speak 
to ; but I have every reason to suppose it very inconsidera¬ 
ble, when compared with the traffic in Cuba. The annual 
importation of Mexico does not exceed 100 Negroes, and 
that of the settlements on the South Sea is only 500. The 
other colonies obtain their supplies principally through the 
Brazils. 

With regard to the Portuguese Slave Trade, I cannot speak 
with more precision. During my residence at Lisbon, in 
the King’s service, I had official communication with the 
Portuguese minister, and also with a person of high rank, 
who had been governor of the northern provinces of Brazil, 
and was then going out as governor of Angola and Benguela, 
upon the African coast. It appeared, from the returns of a 
Capitation-tax on Negroes exported from Africa, (which 
gentlemen will perceive must give the lowest amount of the 
exportation), that there were annually sent to the Brazils, 
from that part of Africa alone, above 15,000 Negroes; and 
this reckoned only one-half of the total number exported 
from all parts of the Portuguese settlements. From another 
quarter of high authority, 1 learned that this, if estimated at 
30,000, would not be overrated. But the branch of the 
trade which it is the most important to attend to at present, 
is that carried on by American vessels, in open violation 
of the laws of the United States. I firmly believe, as 
I have before stated when the matter was questioned by 
the right honourable gentleman opposite,* that the Ame¬ 
rican government has all along acted in regard to the 
Slave Trade, with the most perfect sincerity and good 
faith. They had, indeed, set us the example of abolish¬ 
ing it. All the States, except two, Georiga and South 
Carolina, had early abolished it by acts of their separate 
legislatures, before the period arrived when the Con¬ 
stitution gave Congress a right to pass such a law for the 
whole Union ; and, ;.s soon as that period arrived, viz. 
at the beginn ing of the year 1808, the traffic was finally pro- 

* Mr, Canning. 
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hibited by an act of Congress. But it is one thing to pass 
a law and another to carry it into execution, as we have 
onrselves found on this side of the water, I am sorry to 
think; and, although the American legislature and the Go¬ 
vernment have done all that lies in their power, it requires 
much greater naval means than they possess to suppress 
effectually their contraband Slave Trade. They may, in a 
great measure, by their police, prevent the importation of 
Negroes into the United States ; and this they have done: but 
the bulk of theircontraband Slave Trade is carried on between 
Africa and the islands, or Africa and South America; and to 
check this, a very different navy is wanted from any that the 
Americans (happily for this country, in every point of view, 
except the one now in question), are likely, for a long series 
of years, to possess. By such a contraband trade, the Spa¬ 
nish and Portuguese colonies, and not only they, but our 
own settlements, are supplied with slaves; and in this man¬ 
ner it is that the fo.eign Slave Trade interferes with our own 
Abolition. 

What 1 intend to propose is, that the executive govern¬ 
ment shall be exhorted to take such further steps as may be 
conducive to the object of the joint Address of both branches 
of the legislature. Unless the American flag can, by some 
means or other, be excluded from its large share in this 
abominable commerce; and unless the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese governments can be brought to some concurrent ar¬ 
rangement ; the trade must still be carried on to an enormous 
extent; and it is in vain to talk even of abolishing it entire¬ 
ly in our own colonies. Our largest island is within a day’s, 

I should rather say, a night’s sail, of the largest slave colony 
of Spain. Our other old colonies lie in the very track both 
of the Spanish and American slave-ships. When the vast 
plantations of Trinidad and Guiana are in such want of 
Negroes to clear their waste lands, and are situated almost 
within sight of the Spanish slave market, where the law still 
sanctions that infernal traffic, how can it be expected that 
the British abolition should be effectual ? A gentleman of 
the profession to which I have the honour of belonging! 
having lately returned from Berbice, informs me of the 
manner in which our planters carry on this contraband 
intercourse. The Oroonoko falls into the sea between 
Trinidad and Guiana. The Spanish slave-ships take their 
station near its moutb, and our planters, send large boats 
along the coast to the station of the ships from whence 
they are supplied with cargoes of sixty or seventy Neg¬ 
roes by trans-shipment at sea, and these cargoes they 
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land on their return, in the various creeks of the settle¬ 
ments, so as to elude the utmost vigilance of the colonial 
officers. Does not this single fact evince the. necessity of 
forming some arrangement with the Spanish government 
while the friendly relations between the two governments 
subsist ? The great obstacle which I always find opposed to 
such a proposition is, What can w?do? Those nations, it is 
pretended, are wedded to their own prejudices ; they have 
views of their own, and we cannot interfere. Of this argu¬ 
ment, I entertain very great suspicion, and for one plain 
reason, that it is on the single subject of the Abolition that 
I ever hear it used; it is here alone that any want of activity 
is ever observed in our Government, or that we ever hear of 
our want of influence in the councils of our neighbours. On 
all other measures, some of suspicious, some of doubtful 
policy—in matters indifferent, or repugnant to humanity— 
we are ready enough to intrigue, to fight, to pay. It is only 
when the interests of humanity are concerned, and ends the 
most justifiable, as well as expedient, are in view, that we 
not only all at once lose our activity and influence, but become 
quite forward in protesting that we have no power to inter¬ 
fere. From one end of Europe to the other our weight is 
felt, and in general it is no very popular tiling to call it in 
question. At all times wc are ready enough to use it, as 
well as to magnify it; but on this one occasion we become 
both weak and diffident, and while we refuse to act, must 
needs make a boast of our impoteney. Why, we never fail¬ 
ed at all when the object was to obtain new colonies, and 
extend the Slave Trade ! Then we could botli conquer and 
treat; we had force enough to seize whole provinces where 
the Slave Trade might be planted, and skill enough to 
retain them by negotiation, in order to retain with them 
the additional commerce in slaves, which their cultivation 
required.—It is natural, therefore, for me to view with some 
suspicion our uniform failure, when the object, is to abolish 
or limit this same Slave Trade. 1 suspect it may arise from 
there being some similarity between our exertions in the 
cause and those of some of its official advocates in this 
House; that we have been very sincere, no doubt, but rather 
cold—without a particle of ill-will towards the Abolition, 
but without one spark of zeal in its favour. 

I shall now answer the question of, “ What can we do to 
stop tlie foreign Slave Trade ?” by putting another question : 
and I would ask, “ How have we contrived to promote the 
Slave Trade when that was our object ?” I would only desire 
one tcntli part of the influence to be exerted in favour of the 
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Abolition, which we have with Such fatal Success exerted in 
augmenting the Slave traffic ; when, by our campaigns and 
our treaties, we acquired the dominion of boundless and 
desert regions, and then laid waste the villages and the fields 
of Africa, that our new forests might be cleared. 

But if I be asked to w!u»t objects our influence should be 
directed, I have no hesitation in pointing them out: And, 
first, I should say, the Spanish and Portuguese governments. 
Happily, in those quarters where most is to be attempted, 
our influence is the greatest at the present moment; for both 
countries we have done much, and having lavished our blood 
and our treasure in defending them from cruelty, injustice, 
and every form of ordinary oppression, it is certainly 
not asking too much to require that they should give over 
a course of iniquity towards nations as innocent as they 
and infinitely more injured by them. Every thing fa¬ 
vours some arrangement with Spain on this point. The 
only Spanish colonies where the sugar cane is extensively 
cultivated are the islands, and of these principally Cuba. To 
that settlement the bulk of the Slave Trade is confined. On 
the main land there is little demand for slaves ; about 1400 
are annually sent to Buenos Ayres, 500 to Peru and Chili, 
and only 100 to Mexico, while Cuba receives 8.G00 a-year. 
This then is the only Spanish colony which can suffer materi¬ 
ally ; and it is reasonable to expect that the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment would not refuse this inconsiderable sacrifice. At any 
rate, some arrangement might be made both with Portugal 
and Spain, to prevent their flags from being used for the pur¬ 
poses of the foreign Slave Trade. 

Adverting next to the means which we have of inducing 
the American government to make some arrangement, I ad¬ 
mit that our influence in that quarter is not so powerful; 
but I would throw out one or two remarks for the consider¬ 
ation of Ministers. First, an attempt ought to be made to 
supply the deficiency of naval resources in America, by lend¬ 
ing- the assistance of our own; and I should suggest the 
necessity of the two Governments coming to some under¬ 
standing, that the cruisers of each may capture the contra¬ 
band slave ships of the other country. From communica¬ 
tions which 1 have held with persons of high rank in the 
service of the United States, 1 have reason to think, that 
such an arrangement would not be greatly objected to in 
America. All opening for a proposal of this nature is cer¬ 
tainly afforded by the correspondence which has taken place 
between Mr. Erskine and the American Government relative 
to the orders in Council, and Non-Intercourse laws ; for 
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an assurance is there given, that if a British cruiser capture 
an American found acting contrary to the American 
municipal law, ihe Government of the United States 
will never notice the capture; and though there is an 
objection to recognising by treaty the right of capture on the 
ground of the Non-Intercourse law, it by no means follows, 
that a similar recognition could not be obtained in the 
present instance. The right thus given must no doubt be 
mutual, but so is every right which this country claims under 
the law of nations ; and it should be remembered, that the 
two parties are very differently affected by it; for while the 
Americans could scarcely search or detain half a dozen of 
our slave vessels in a year, we should be enabled to stop 
hundreds of theirs. The advantage of such an arrangement 
to our own planters would also be great: for if rival foreign¬ 
ers carry on the Slave Trade, while it is prohibited in our 
settlements, our planters are, for a certain time at least, lia¬ 
ble to be undersold in the sugar market, and subjected to a 
temporary pressure. Another circumstance with regard to 
American ships, I throw out for the consideration of mer¬ 
chants and cruisers. It appears to me, that even without 
any such arrangement between the two Governments, the 
experiment of capturing American slave ships might safely 
be made. I have every reason to believe, that no reclama¬ 
tion whatever would be made by the American Government 
if such vessels were detained, however great their numbers 
might be. Claim might no doubt be entered by individual 
owners, when the vessels were brought in for condemnation, 
and the courts of prize have been in the practice of saying, 
that they cannot take notice of the municipal laws of other 
countries. But, beside the great risk to which American 
owners expose themselves by making such claims, (the 
risk of the penalties which they thereby prove themselves 
to have incurred under the Abolition Acts of America,) 
it is to be observed, that the courts require a proof 
of property in the claimants; and I wish to see whether 
courts sitting and judging by the law of nations are 
prepared to admit of a property in human flesh.* I 

* Tlii* opinion has since been fully confirmed by the decision of the Lords of 
Piize Appeal in the caseof the Am6die. as appears by the following Report of the 
Judgment of the Loids Commissioners of Puze Appeals at the Privy Council, 
Satutday. July 28, 181$. 

Case of the Am6die ; James Johnson, master.—This was a vessel under Ameri¬ 
can colours, with slaves from Africa, captured in December, 1807, in the 
West Indies, and cariied into Tortola. The claimant pretended that she was 
bond to Charlestown. South Carolina, where th<* importation of slaves continued 
to be lawful to the end of that year ; but that, having been detained on the coast, 
an 1 there being no pio^pect of reaching Charlestown before the 1st of January 

*22 
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wish to know in what part of that law any such principle ii 
recognised. I desire to be informed where the decision o: 
where the dictum is, which allows a person to bring for¬ 
ward a claim in a court of the law of nations, for the bodies 
of human beings forcibly and fraudulently obtained, or at 
all events carried away from their homes against their will, 
and by violence confined, and compelled to labour and suffer ? 
What 1 am anxious to see is, how such a claim can be 
stated with common decency in such courts : I have no 
great fears as to the reception it would meet with: it is 

1808, tlip period appointed for the cessation of the Slave Trade in every pait of the 
United Slate*, by a law of the general Congress, the Master of nere«*sity bore away 
for the island of Cuba, there to wait directions from his owneis. It was contended, 
on the other hand, by the captor, that this.statement was a mere pietence, and that, 
in truth, the original plan of the voyage wa> a destination to Cuba, which was un- 
'awlul under the American laws, long previous to their general abolition of lire 
Slave Trade Admitting, however, the ca«e to le so, it was stronuou'dy contended 
for the claimant, that a Biitish court of prize had no right to take any cognizance 
of American municipal law, and that, as no belligerent right of this country had 
been violated, the propetty ought to he restored to the neutral owner. A sene- of 
piecedents seemed t.» support this doctrine. The ship was condemned at Tortola, 
and the enslaved Africans were according to the Abolition Act, restored to their 
freedom ; but the claimant appeakd, and the hbetty of the Afncans, as well as the 
property of the ship,depended on the issue of this appeal. The case was solemnly 
argued in March last, and a«, in the opinion of thecouit, it turned on the new ques¬ 
tion of the effect ol the American and British Aholilion Acts on this species of con¬ 
traband commerce, when hioueht before a court of prize, the case, on account of its 
importance, has since stood over for judgment. Several other cases ot Amencan 
slave ships, have also stood over, as depending on the same gene r d question.— The 
judgment of the court was delivered by Sir William G<ant, the Master of the Bolls 
nearly in the following terms :—" Tins ship must be considered as being employed, 
at the time of capture, in carrying slaves from the coast of Atnca to a Spanish 
colony. We think that this w„s evidently the original plan and purpose ofthe voy¬ 
age, notwithstanding the pretence set up to veil the true intention. The claimant, 
however, who is an American, complains of the capture, and demands from us the 
restitution of property, of which lie alleges that he has been unjustly dispossess, d. 
In all the former cases of this kind, which hate come before this court, the Sltve 
Trade was liable lo considerations very diffeient from those which belong to it 
now. It had at that time been prohibited (as far as respected rallying slaves to the 
colonies of foreign nations) by America, but by our own laws i* was still allowed. 
It appeared to us, the f efoie, difficult to consider the prohibitory law of America 
in any oilier light than as one of those municipal regulations of a foreign state. «>f 
which this court could not tak'* any cognizance. But by the alteration which l»», 
since taken place the question stands on different ground.*, and is open t.» the appli¬ 
cation ol very diffeient principles. I he Slave Trade has since been totally abolish¬ 
ed in this country, and our legislature lias pronounced it to be contiai y to the pim- 
cipfes of justice and humanity. Whatever we might think as individuals before, 
we could not, sitting as judges in a Bmi-h court of justice, regard the tr.idc in that 
light, while our own laws pennitled if. But we can now a^ert, that tin-, tiade 
cannot, abstiacte ily speaking, have a legitimate existence. When 1 say absiracted- 
ly speaking. I mean this country has no right to contiol any foreign legislature that 
may think fit to dissent from this doctrine, and to permit to its own subjects the 
prosecution of this trade ; but we have now a right, to affirm, that prima facie the 
trade is illegal, and thus to thiow on claimants the burden of proof that in r< sped 
of them, by the autho'ity of their own la**, it is otherwise. As the case now stands, 
we think we are entitled to say. that a cHimant can have no right, upon principles 
of universal law, to claim the restitution in a prize court, of human beings carried 
as his slaves, He must show some right that has been violated by the captuic, 
some property of which be ha« been dispossessed, and to which he ought to be 
restored. In this esse, the laws of the claimant’s country allow of no right o' pn>- 
perty of such as he claims. There can therefore be no right to restitution. Tim 
consequence is, that the judgment be affirmed.” 
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repugnant to the whole law of nature, and any knowledge 
of the law of nations which I possess affords me no autho¬ 
rity for it. I earnestly hope some persons connected with 
privateers and cruisers may soon try the question. They 
could run no risk, I venture to assert on my own authority, 
and still more confidently on that of professional friends 
who frequent the prize courts, that no risk whatever of 
being condemned in costs could possibly be incurred, even 
if the vessels were restored. Without running any risk, 
much good may thus be done ; and I should feel satisfied 
that I have more than announced the ends I had in view 
when 1 began this discussion, if I could persuade myself 
that what I now say may lead any one to make this impor¬ 
tant trial. 

Having hitherto only spoken of the foreign Slave Trade, 
it is with great mortification that l now feel myself obliged 
to call the attention of the House to the evasions of the 
Abolition Acts in this country. For accomplishing this de¬ 
testable purpose, all the various expedients have been adopt¬ 
ed which the perverse ingenuity of unprincipled avarice can 
suggest. Vessels are fitted out at Liverpool, as if for inno¬ 
cent commerce with Africa. The ships, and even the car¬ 
goes, are, for the most part, the same as those used in the 
trade of gold-dust, grains, and ivory. The goods peculiarly 
used in the Slave Trade are carefully concealed, so as to elude 
the reach of the port officers. The platforms and bulk-heads 
which distinguish slave ships are not fitted and fixed until 
the vessel gets to sea, and clears the channel, when the car¬ 
penters set to work and adapt her for the reception of slaves. 
For better concealment, some of the sailors, and not un- 
frequently the Master himself, are Portuguese. Hut it is 
remarkable, that, lurking, in some dark corner of the ship, 
is almost always to be lound a hoary slave trader—an ex¬ 
perienced captain, who, having been trained up in the slave 
business from his early years, now accompanies the vessel as 
a kind of supercargo, and helps her, by his wiles, both to 
escape detection and to push her iniquitous adventures. 
This is not a fanciful description. I hold in my hand the 
record of a court of justice, which throws so much light on 
the subject, that I moved, on a former night, to have it laid 
on the table. It appears from thence, that, but a few months 
ago, in the very river which washes the walls of this house, 
not two miles from the spot where we now sit, persons dar¬ 
ing to call themselves English merchants have been detected 
in the act of fitting out a vessel of great bulk for the purpose 
of tearing seven or eight hundered wretched beings from 
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Africa, and carrying them through the unspeakable horrors 
of the middle passage to endless bondage and misery, and 
toil which knows no limits, nor is broken by any rest, in the 
sands and swamps of Brazil. This detection has been made by 
the zeal and knowledge of a much loved and respected friend 
of mine,* who was only enabled to pursue so difficult an in¬ 
vestigation by that perfect acquaintance with the subject, 
which he has acquired by his residence in Africa as governor 
of Sierra Leone, and by having even submitted to the pain 
of a slave voyage for the purpose of better learning the na¬ 
ture of the traffic. 

I shall here read several extracts from the record of con¬ 
demnation of the Comercio de Rio,\n the Court of Exchequer 
last Hilary term. It appears, that besides an enormous 
stock of provisions, watercasks, mess-kits, &c. there were 
found on board fifty-five dozen of padlocks, ninety-three pair 
of hand-cuffs, a hundred and ninety-seven iron shackles for 
the feet, thirteen hundred-weight three quarters of iron 
chains, one box of religious implements, and, that the bodily 
as well as the spiritual health of this human cargo might not 
be neglected, the slave merchants out of their rare humanity 
—which one must really have known a good deal of the sort 
of character, easily to believe—allowed, for the medical 
wants of eight hundred negroes, of all ages, crammed into 
a loathsome cage, and carried through new and perilous 
climates during a voyage of weeks, or even months—one 
little medicine chest, value £5. This is not the only instance 
of the kind, nor even the latest one, I grieve to say, recent 
though it be. I mentioned on a former night, that at one port 
of this country, six vessels have only just been fitted out, 
by a similar course of base fraud, for the same trade, or rather 
let me call it, the same scries of detestable crimes. 

It is now three years since that abominable traffic has 
ceased to be sanctioned by the law of the land ; and, 1 tlmnk 
God, I may therefore r.ow indulge in expressing feelings to¬ 
wards it, which delicacy rather to the law than the traffic, 
might, before that period, have rendered it proper to sup¬ 
press. After a long and most unaccountable silence of the 
law on this head, which seemed to protect, by permitting, or 
at least by not prohibiting the traffic, it has now spoken 
out, and the veil which it has appeared to interpose being 
now withdrawn, it is fit to let our indignation fall on those 
who still dare to trade in human flesh,—not merely for the 
frauds of common smugglers, but for engaging in crimes of 


* Mr. Z. Macaulay. 
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the deepest dye; in crimes always most iniquitous, even 
when not illegal; but which now are as contrary to law as 
they have ever been to honesty and justice. I must protest 
loudly against the abuse of language, which allows such 
men to call themselves traders or merchants. It is not com¬ 
merce, but crime, that they are driving. I too well know, 
and too highly respect, that most honourable and useful pur¬ 
suit, that commerce whose province it is to humanize and 
pacify the world—so alien in its nature to violence and fraud 
—so formed to flourish in peace and in honesty—so insepar¬ 
ably connected with freedom, and good will, and fair deal¬ 
ing,—I deem too highly of it to endure that its name should 
by a strange perversion, be prostituted to the use of men 
who live by treachery, rapine, torture, and murder, and are 
habitually practising the worst of crimes for the basest of 
purposes. When 1 say murder, I speak literally and advis¬ 
edly. I mean to use no figurative phrase ; and I know I 
am guilty of rio exaggeration. I am speaking of the worst 
form of that crime. For ordinary murders there may even be 
some excuse. Revenge may have arisen from the excess of 
feelings honourable in themselves. A murder of hatred, or 
cruelty, or mere blood-thirstiness, can only be imputed to a 
deprivation of reason. But here we have to do with cool, 
deliberate, mercenary murder, nay, worse than this; for the 
ruffians who go on the highway, or the pirates who infest 
the seas, at least expose their persons, and, by their cour¬ 
age, throw a kind of false glare over their crimes. But 
these wretches dare not do this. They employ others as 
base as themselves, only that they are less cowardly ; they set 
on men to rob and kill, in whose spoils they are willing to 
share, though not in their dangers. Traders, or merchants, 
do they presume to call themselves ! and in cities like Lou¬ 
don and Liverpool, the very creations of honest trade ? I 
will give them the right name, at length, and call them cow¬ 
ardly suborners of piracy and mercenary murder ! Seeing 
this determination, on the part of these infamous persons, to 
elude the Abolition Act, it is natural for me to ask, before I 
conclude, whether any means can be devised for its more 
effectual execution. I would suggest the propriety of ob¬ 
taining from the Portuguese government, either in per¬ 
petuity, or for a term of years, the island of Bissao, situated 
on the African coast, and the only foreign settlement in 
that quarter where our commerce chiefly lies. This cession 
would leave us a coast of five hundred miles’ extent, wholly 
uninterrupted, and greatly facilitating the destruction of the 
Slave Traffic in that part of Africa. I would next remark, 
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that the number of cruisers employed on the African coast 
is too scanty. It is thither, and not to America, that ves¬ 
sels intended to detect slave traders should be sent.; because 
a slave-ship must remain for some weeks on the coast to get 
in her cargo, whereas she could run into her port of desti¬ 
nation in the West Indies in a night, and thus escape detec¬ 
tion ; yet, to watch a coast so extensive as the African, we 
had never above two, and now have only one cruiser. 1 
would recommend, that the ships thus employed should be 
of a light construction and small draught of water, that they 
may cross the bars of the harbours, in order to follow the 
slave-ships into the shallows and creeks, and up the mouths 
of rivers, and also that they should be well manned, and 
provided with boats, for the same purpose. It would he 
impossible to employ six or seven iight ships hotter than on 
such a service. It is even more economical to employ a 
sufficient number; the occasion for them would, by this 
means, speedily cease. Once root out the trade, and there 
is little fear of its again springing up. The industry and 
capital required by it will find out other vents. The labour 
and ingenuity of the persons engaged in it will seek the 
different channels which will continue open. Some of them 
will naturally go on the highway, while others will betake 
themselves to piracy, and the law might, in due time, dis¬ 
pose of them. 

But I should not do justice either to my own sentiments, 
or to the great cause which I am maintaining, were I to 
stop here. All the measures I have mentioned are mere 
expedients—mere makeshifts and palliatives, compared with 
the real and effectual remedy for this grand evil, which I 
have no hesitation in sa\ iog it is now lull time to apply. I 
should, indeed, have been inclined to call the idea of stop¬ 
ping such a traffic by pecuniary penalties, an absurdity and 
inconsistency, had it not been adopted by Parliament, and 
were I not also persuaded, that in such cases it is necessary 
to go on by steps, and often to do what we can, rather than 
attempt what we wish. Nevertheless, l must say, after the 
trial that has been given to the Abolition law, 1 am now pre¬ 
pared to go much further, and to declare that the Slave trade 
should at once be made felony. When 1 consider how easily 
laws are passed, declaring those nets even capital offences, 
which have heretofore been either permitted, or slightly 
punished; when scarce a Session enjs without some such 
extension of the criminal code; when even capital offences 
are among the most numerous progenies of our legislative 
labours ; when 1 see the difficulty experienced by an honour- 
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able and learned friend of mine,* in doing away the capital 
part of the offence of stealing five shillings : when it is re¬ 
membered that Lord Ellenborough, by one act created some¬ 
where about a dozen capital felonies ; when, in short so 
many comparatively trivial offences are so severely visited ; 
can one, who knows what Slave Trading means, hesitate in 
admitting that it ought at length to be punished as a crime ? 
Adverting, again to the record before mentioned, I find that 
the vessel, ready fitted out for the slave coast, has sold for 
about £11,000, including guns, tackle, cargo, and all ; but 
making allowance for seamen’s wages, wear, and tear, &c. 
I calculate the whole expense of carrying 800 slaves over to 
America, at £20,000, and as they wiil sell for £100 a-head, 
the net profits would be near £60,000. Is this to be stop¬ 
ped by a pecuniary penalty? If one such speculation, in 
four or five, succeed, they are safe : there is even a temptation 
to engage in many speculations, because the adventurer thus 
insures against the risk of capture, and becomes his own 
underwriter against the chance of detection, which he could 
in no other way insure against. If an inhuman being 
of this class fit out ten or twelve such ships, and escape with 
three or four, his vile profits are enormous ; but it should be 
recollected, that all his vessels, those which escape as well as 
those which are taken, spread devastation over the African 
continent ; and even a single cargo is the utter ruin of whole 
villages. To this case, more than to any other that can be 
fancied, pecuniary checks are peculiarly inapplicable.— 
While you levy your pence, the wholesale dealers in blood 
and torture pocket their pounds, and laugh at your twopenny 
penalty. 

I shall next advert to the 10th of Geo. II. for regulating 
watermen between Gravesend and Chelsea. If a person of 
this description carry above a certain number of persons, 
although no accident happen, he forfeits the use of the river; 
and if by accident any one be drowned, the boatman who so 
overloads is transported for seven years as a felon. How 
do we treat those who overload their vessels with miserable 
negroes, so as knowingly and wilfully to ensure the death 
of many, and the torments af all ? Why, the Slave carrying 
bill, which is somewhat similar to the statute of George II. 
in its object, does not even deprive such offenders of the use 
of the sea, which they have so perverted and polluted by 
their crimes ; far less does it transport for seven years, even 
where the deaths of hundreds on board of such vessels hap¬ 
pen not by accident, but as a necessary consequence of the 
overloading. I make no reflection on the statute of George 


* Sir Samuel Romilly. 
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11 . but its provisions appear somewhat more applicable to 
the slave-trader, than to the boatman. What has the Divine 
Legislator said on this subject; There is a most false and 
unfounded notion, that the sacred writings are silent upon 
it; 1 shall prove the contray. Whosever,” (says the Scrip¬ 
ture) “ stealeth a man, and selleth him, or in whose hands 
he shall be found, shall surely be put to death.” And what 
is our gloss or application of this divine text ? “ Whosover,” 
(says the English law) “stealeth a man, and tortureth him, 
and killeth him, or selleth him into slavery for all the days 
of his life, shall surety —pay twenty pounds!” I trust that 
this grievous incongruity will at length be done away, and I 
now pledge myself to bring in a bill to that effect early in 
the ensuing session but 1 earnestly hope, that in the mean¬ 
time the House will leave nothing unattempted which may 
tend to diminish the great evils complained of, and give 
effect to one of the most holy of our laws. 

I move, “ That an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, representing to his Majesty, that this House lias 
taken into its serious consideration the papers which his Ma¬ 
jesty was graciously pleased to cause to be laid before this 
House upon the subject of the African Slave Trade.—That 
while this House acknowledges with gratitude the endea¬ 
vours winch his Majesty has been pleased to use, in com¬ 
pliance with the wishes of Parliament, to induce foreign 
nations to concur in relinquishing that disgraceful com¬ 
merce, this House has to express its deep regret that those 
efforts have been attended with so little success.—That 
this House does most earnestly beseech his Majesty to per¬ 
severe in those measures which may tend to induce his allies, 
and such other foreign states as he may be able to negotiate 
with, to co-operatc with this country in a general Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, and to concur in the adoption of such 
measures as may assist in the effectual execution of the laws 
already passed for that purpose.—That this House has learnt 
with the greatest surprise and indignation, that certain per¬ 
sons in this country have not scrupled to continue in a 
clandestine and fraudulent manner the detestable traffic in 
slaves.—And that this House does most humbly pray his 
Majesty that he will be graciously pleased to cause to be 
given to the commanders of his Majesty’s ships and vessels of 
war, the officers of his Majesty’s customs, and the other per¬ 
sons in his Majesty’s service, whose situation enables them to 
detect and suppress these abuses, such orders as may effectu¬ 
ally check practices equally contemptuous to the authority 
of parliament, and derogatory to the interests and the. honour 
of the country.” 
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OPPRESSION OF THE MISSIONARIES—MOTION OF CENSURE 
ON THE DEMERA.UA GOVERNMENT—EFFECT OF THE 
DISCUSSION UPON PUBLIC OPINION. 

Thebe never has been any case of Colonial oppression at¬ 
tended with such important consequences, and seldom any 
that excited so lively an interest as that of the Missionary 
Smith, in 1823. This venerable person belonged to the sect 
of Independents,—a class of men famous in all ages for their 
tolerant principles, as well as for their love of liberty, and to 
whom this country owes a lasting debt of gratitude, for their 
strenuous exertions in the troubles of the seventeenth century, 
those troubles in which the cradle of English liberty was 
rocked. He had been sent to Demerara by the London 
Missionary Society, and its worthy head the truly respectable 
Mr. Alers Ilankey. An insurrection of the Negroes having 
broken out, in the fever of alarm which generally attends such 
events, among a set of men justly conscious like the planters 
both of the Negro’s continued wrongs, and of their own im¬ 
minent dangers, it was fancied that Mr. Smith had in some 
way contributed to the movement. That such a rumour 
once propagated should have gained ground among the mul¬ 
titude, was perhaps not to be wondered at. But, that the 
constituted authorities should have been so far moved by it 
as to put the party on his trial, without the most careful pre¬ 
vious investigation of all the circumstances, seems hardly 
credible, when we reflect on the extreme delicacy of the 
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questions thus certain to be raised, and upon the religious 
feeling, still stronger than the political, sure to be excited. 
There were, however, stranger tilings, yet to be witnessed in 
the progress of this important affair. The popular agitation 
(if we may so call the excitement among the handful of 
Whites thinly scattered among the real bulk of the people) 
extended itself to the court, before whom the Missionary 
was tried ; and the judges, partaking of the violence which 
inspired the planters and other slave-dealers, committed a 
series of errors so gross as to mock belief, and of oppressions 
which are unexampled in the dispensation of English justice. 
Among these acts, whether of matchless ignorance or of 
gross injustice, the most striking but not the only ones, 
were, the constant admission of manifestly illegal evidence, 
and the condemning to death a person only accused of mis¬ 
prison, a crime plainly not capital. The Missionary was 
cast into a small and loathsome dungeon, in a state of health 
which made any imprisonment dangerous. There, after some 
weeks of the most severe suffering, he yielded up his pious 
spirit, expiating with his guiltless blood the sin of which there 
is no remission in the West Indies,—the sin of having taught 
the slaves the religion of peace, and consoled them for tiie 
cruel lot inflicted by the crimes of this world, with the hopes 
of mercy in another. 

The arrival of this intelligence in England, speedily pro¬ 
duced all the feelings which might well have been expected. 
Pity for the victim j sympathy with his unhappy widow ; 
fellow feeling for his bereaved flock ; alarm at the sight of 
religious persecution; contempt for the ignorance of the 
legal, and the pusillanimity of the political authorities ; 
indignation at the injustice of the Courts—were the senti¬ 
ments that strove for mastery among the great body of the 
British people; and all were finally concentrated in one 
single, universal, and implacable feeling of revenge against 
that execrable system, which contrary to the law of God, 
pretends to vest in man a property in his fellow-creatures, as 
fatal to the character of the oppressor as to the happiness 
of his victim. 

After maturely deliberating upon the course most fit to be 
taken, both with a view to attain the ends of justice, and to 
make the blow most effectual, which this question enabled 
him to level atNegro Slavery and colonial misgovernment, Mr. 
Brougham, on the 1st of June, brought forward his motion 
of censure upon the Demerara Government, and the Court, 
its instrument and accomplice in oppression. A debate of 
surpassing interest ensued. The most distinguished speakers 
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for the motion were Mr. Williams,* Mr. Denman,f and Dr. 
Lushington. On the other side, the majority inclined at 
first to resist the motion, and Colonial Under Secretary,! 
met it with a direct negative ; but finding they were in peril 
of a defeat, Mr. Canning who did not very creditably dis¬ 
tinguish himself on this occasion, concluded by moving the 
previous question, upon which the division was taken. Mr. 
Tindal,§ made on this occasion his first parliamentary speech, 
with distinguished ability ; and Mr. Scarlett,|| ably argued 
on the same side; Lord Palmerston and Messrs. Latnb and 
and Grant,voted in the ministerial majority, thus giving to 
the country an early pledge of those principles so hostile to 
Colonial liberty, on which they have since acted. The 
motion was lost by 146 to 193 votes, after an adjourned 
debate. 

But the effect produced by this great discussion was ex¬ 
treme and powerful. The minds of men were turned to the 
real state of Negro bondage ; the abuses and oppressions 
committed in the Colonies were fully examined j the impos¬ 
sibility of carrying the acts now every where loudy com¬ 
plained of unless by destroying so unnatural a system, was 
generally recognised. “ The Missionary Smith’s Case” be¬ 
came a watch-word and a rallying cry with all the friends of 
religious liberty, as well as the enemies of West Indian Sla¬ 
very. The votes of those who had sided with the Govern¬ 
ment in resisting the motion were carefully recorded, for 
the purpose of preventing them from ever again being re¬ 
turned to Parliament. The measures of the abolitionists 
all over the country became more bold and decided, as 
their principles commanded a more general and warmer 
concurrence ; and all men now saw that the warning given 
in the peroration of the latter of these two speeches, though 
sounded in vain across the Atlantic Ocean, was echoing with 
a loudness redoubled at each repetition through the British 
Isles, that it had rung the knell of the system, and that at 
the fetters of the slave a blow was at length struck which 
must, if followed up, make them fall off his limbs for ever. 
The cause of Negro Emancipation has owed more to this 
case of individual oppression, mixed with religious perse¬ 
cution, than to all the other enormities of which Slavery has 
ever been convicted. 

* Now a judge in the Court of Queen s Bench. 

t* Now Lord Chief Justice, who has recently shown his habitual love of liberty 
by declaring Slavety io be unlawful. 

x Mi. VV. Horton. • 

6 Now Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

| Now Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

1 Now Lord .Melbourne and Glenelg. 
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Mr. Speaker, —I confess, that in bringing before this 
House the question on which I now rise to address you, I 
feel not a little disheartened by the very intense interest ex¬ 
cited in the countty, and the contrast presented to those 
feelings by the coldness which prevails within these walls. 
I cannot conceal from myself, that, even in quarters where 
one would least have expected it, a considerable degree of dis 
inclination exists to enter into the discussion, or candidly to 
examiue the details of the subject. Many persons who have, 
upon all other occasions, been remarkable for their manly 
hostility to acts of official oppression, who have been alive 
to every violation of the rights of the subject, and who have 
uniformly and most honourably viewed with peculiar jealousy 
every infraction of the law, strange to say, on the question of 
Mr. Smith’s treatment, evince a backwardness to discuss, 
or even listen to it. Nay, they would fain fasten upon any 
excuse to get rid of the subject. What signifies inquiring, 
say they, into a transaction which has occurred in a remote 
portion of the world ? As if distance or climate made any 
difference in an outrage upon law or justice. One would 
rather have expected that the very idea of that distance— 
the circumstance of the event having taken place beyond the 
immediate scope of our laws, and out of the view of the peo¬ 
ple of this country—in possessions where none of the inha¬ 
bitants have ^representatives in this House, and the bulk of 
them have no representatives at all,—one might have thought, 
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I say, that, in place of forming a ground of objection, their 
remote and unprotected situution would have strengthened 
the claims of the oppressechto the interposition of the British 
Legislature. Then, says another, too indolent to inquire, 
slow to hear, but prompt enough to decide, “ It is true there 
have been a great number of petitions presented on the sub¬ 
ject; but then every body knows how those petitions are 
procured, by what description of persons they are signed, 
and wlmt are the motives which influence a few misguided, 
enthusiastic men, in preparing them, and the great crowd in 
signing them. And, after all, it is merely about a poor mis¬ 
sionary !” I have now to learn, for the first time, that the 
weakness of the sufferer—his unprotected situation—his 
being left single and alone to contend against power exer¬ 
cised with violence,—constitutes a reason for this House 
shutting its ears against all complaints of such proceedings, 
and refusing to investigate the treatment of the injured indi¬ 
vidual. But it is not enough that he was a missionary ; to 
make the subject still more unpalatable, —for I will come to 
the point, and at once use the hateful word,—he must needs 
also be a Methodist. I hasten to this objection, with a 
view at once to dispose of it. Suppose Mr. Smith had been 
a Methodist—what then? Does his connection with that 
class of religious people, because, on some points essential 
in their conscientious belief, they are separated from the 
National Church, alter or lessen his claims to the protec¬ 
tion of the law ? Arc British subjects to be treated more 
or less favourably in courts of law—are they to have 
a larger or a smaller share in the security of life and limb, 
in the justice dealt out by the Government—according to 
the religious opinions which they may happen to hold ? Had 
he belonged to the society of the Methodists, and been em¬ 
ployed by the members of that communion, I should have 
thought no worse of him or his mission, and felt nothing 
the less strongly for his wrongs. But it does so hap¬ 
pen, that neither the one nor the other of these assump¬ 
tions is true; neither the Missionary Society, nor their 
servants, are of the Methodist persuasion. The Society 
is composed indifferently of Churchmen and Dissenters: 
Mr. Smith is, or, as I unhappily must now say, was, a minis¬ 
ter—a faithful and pious minister—of the Independents,— 
that body much to be respected indeed for their numbers, 
but far more to be held in lasting veneration for the unshak¬ 
en fortitude with which in all times, they have maintained 
their attachment to civil and religious liberty, and, holding 
fast by their own principles, have carried to its uttermost 
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pitch the great doctrine of absolute toleration ;—men to whose 
ancestors this country will ever acknowledge a boundless debt 
of gratitude, as long as freedom is prized among us: for 
they, I fearlessly proclaim it— they, with whatever ridicule 
some may visit their excesses, or with whatever blame others 
— they, with the zeal of martyrs, the purity of the early 
Christians, the skill and the courage of the most renowned 
warriors, gloriously suffered, and fought and conquered for 
England the free constitution which she now enjoys ! True 
to the generous principles in Church and State which won 
those immortal triumphs, their descendants still are seen 
clothed with the same amiable peculiarity of standing for¬ 
ward among all religious denominations, preeminent in toler¬ 
ation ; so that although, in the progress of knowledge, other 
classes of Dissenters may be approaching fast to overtake 

them, they still are foremost in this proud distinction. AH, 

then, I ask of those who feel indisposed to this discussion is, 
that they will not allow their prepossessions, or 1 would 
rather say their indolence (for, disguise it as they will, indo¬ 
lence is at the bottom of this indisposition), to prevent them 
from entering calmly and fully into the discussion of the 
question. It is impossible that they can overlook the unex¬ 
ampled solicitude which it has excited in every class of the 
people-out of doors. That consideration should naturally 
induce the House of Commons to lend its ear to the inquiry, 
which, however, is fully entitled, on its own merits, to coin • 
mand undivided attention. 

It will be my duty to examine the charge preferred against 
the late Mr. Smith, and the whole of the proceedings found¬ 
ed on that charge. And in so doing, 1 have no hesitation 
in saying, that from the beginning of those proceedings to 
their fatal termination, there has been committed more of 
illegality, more of the violation of justice—violation of jus¬ 
tice, in substance as well as form—than, in the whole history 
of modern times, I venture to assert, was ever before wit¬ 
nessed in any inquiry that could be called a judicial proceed¬ 
ing. I have tried the experiment upon every person with 
whom I have had an opportunity of conversing on the sub¬ 
ject of these proceedings at Deinerara, as well members of 
the profession to which I have the honour of belonging, as 
others acquainted with the state of affairs in our Colonies, 
and I have never met with one who did not declare to me, 
that the more the question was looked into, the greater atten¬ 
tion was given to its details, the more fully the whole mass 
was sifted—the more complete was his assent to the conviction 
that there was never exhibited a greater breach of the law, a 
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mire daring violation of justice, a more flagrant contempt of 
all those forms by which law and justice were wont to be 
administered, and under which the perpetrators of ordinary 
acts of judicial oppression are wont to hide the nakedness of 
their crimes. 

It is now necessary to call the attention of the House to 
that unhappy state of things which existed in Demerara dur¬ 
ing the course of the past year. Certain Instructions had 
been forwarded from this country to those Slave Colonies 
which are more under the control of the Government than 
the other West-India Islands. Whether the Instructions 
were the best calculated to fulfil the intentions of those 
who issued them—whether the directions had not in some 
points gone too far, at least in prematurely introduc¬ 
ing the object that they had most properly in view—-and 
whether, in other points, they did not stop short of their 
purpose—whether, in a country where the symbol of author¬ 
ity was the constantly manifested lash of the driver, it was 
expedient at once to withdraw that dreadful title of owner¬ 
ship,—I shall not now stop to inquire. Suffice it to say, 
that those instructions arrived at Demerara on the 7th of 
last July, and great alarm and feverish anxiety appeared to 
have been excited by them amongst the White part of the 
population. That the existence of this alarm so generally 
felt by the proprietors, and the arrival of some new and be¬ 
neficial regulations, were marked and understood by the do¬ 
mestic Slaves, there cannot be a doubt. By them the intel¬ 
ligence was speedily communicated to the field Negroes. 
All this time there was no official communication of the In¬ 
structions from the Colonial Government. A meeting had 
been convened of the Court of Policy, but nothing had been 
made public in consequence of its assembling. A second 
meeting was held, and it was understood that a difference of 
opinion prevailed among the members, after a discussion, 
which, though not fierce, was still animated. Tile only 
means which the circumstances of the ease naturally sug¬ 
gested do not appear to have been adopted by those at the 
head of affairs in Demerara. I do not impute to them any 
intentional disregard of duty. It is very possible that the 
true remedy for the mischief may have escaped them in the 
moment of excited apprehension—in the prevalence of gen¬ 
eral alarm, rendered more intense by the inquisitive anxiety 
of the Slave population,—an alarm and anxiety continued 
by the state of ignorance in which the Slaves were kept 
as to the real purport of the Instructions from England. 
But most certainly, whatever was the cause, the authorities 
u a 
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At Demerara overlooked that course of proceeding best cal¬ 
culated to allay at least the inquisitive anxiety of the Slaves ; 
namely, promulgating in the colony what it really was that 
had been directed by the Instructions of the King’s Minis¬ 
ters, even if they were not disposed at once to declare whe¬ 
ther they would or would not carry those Instructions into 
execution. Unhappily they did not take that plain course. 
Week after week was suffered to elapse ; and up to the period 
when the lamentable occurrence took place, which led to these 
proceedings, no authentic, or, at least authoritative commu¬ 
nication, either of what had arrived from England, or of what 
Was the intention of the authorities at Demerara, was made 
to the Slaves. This state of suspense occupied an interval 
of nearly seven weeks. The revolt broke out on the 18th of 
August. During the whole of that interval the agitation in 
the colony was considerable; it was of a two-fold character. 
There was on one side the alarm of the Planters, as to the 
consequences of the new Instructions received from his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government; and on the other the naturally increasing 
anxiety of the Negro as to the precise purport and extent of 
those Instructions. There existed the general impression, that 
some extension of grace and bounty had been made to the 
Slaves.. In the ignorance which was so studiously maintained 
as to the nature of it, their hopes were proportionably excited ; 
they knew that something had been done, and they were in¬ 
quisitive to learn what it was. The general conversation 
amonst them was, “ Has not our freedom come out ? Is not 
the King of Great Britain our friend ?” Various speculations 
occupied them ; reports of particular circumstances agitated 
them. Each believed in the detail as his fancy or credulity 
led him; but to one point all their hopes pointed ;—“ free¬ 
dom ! freedom !” was the sound unceasingly heard ; and it 
continually raised the vision on which their fancy loved to 
repose. 

And now, allow me to take the opportunity of reasserting 
the opinion which, with respect to that most important 
subject of Emancipation, I have uniformly maintained, not 
only since I have had the honour of a seat in this House, 
but long before, with no other difference, save, perhaps, in 
the manner of the expression, correcting that manner by the 
experience and knowledge which a more extended intercourse 
with human life must naturally have bestowed. My opinion 
ever has been, that it is alike necessary to the security of 
our White brethren, and just, and even merciful to the Ne¬ 
groes—those victims of a long continued system of cruelty, 
impolicy, and injustice—to maintain firmly the legal nuthori- 
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ties, and with that view, to avoid, in our relations with th$ 
Slaves, a wavering uncertain policy, or keep them in a con¬ 
dition of doubt and solicitude, calculated to work their own 
discomfort, and the disquiet of their masters. Justice to the 
Whites, mercy to the Blacks, command us to protect the 
first from the, effect of such alarms, and the last from the 
expectation, that, in the hapless condition in which they are 
placed, their emancipation can be obtained—meaning thereby 
their sudden, unprepared emancipation, by violent measures, 
or with an unjustifiable haste, and without previous instruc¬ 
tion. The realization of such a hope, though carrying the 
name of a boon would inflict the severest misery on these 
beings, whose condition is already too wretched to require, 
or indeed to bear, any increase of calamity. It is for the 
sake of the Blacks themselves, as subsidiary to their own 
improvement., that the present state of things must for a 
time he maintained. It is because to them, the bulk of the 
our fellow-subjects in the Colonies, liberty, if suddenly given, 
and, still more, if violently obtained by men yet unprepared 
to receive it, would be a curse, and not a blessing; that 
emancipation must be the work of time, and, above all, must 
not he wrested forcibly from their masters. Reverting to the 
occurrences at Demerara, it is undeniable that a great and 
unnecessary delay took place. This inevitably, therefore, 
gave rise to those fatal proceedings, which ali of us, how¬ 
ever we may differ as to the causes from which they originat¬ 
ed. must unfeignedly deplore. 

It appears that Mr. Smith had officiated as a minister of 
religion in the colony of Demerara for seven year?. He had 
maintained during his whole life a character of the most un¬ 
impeachable moral purity, which had not only won the love 
and veneration of his own immediate flock, but had pro¬ 
cured him the respect and consideration of all who resided 
in his neighbourhood. Indeed, there is not a duty of his 
ministry that he had not discharged with fidelity and zeal. 
That this was his character is evident even from the papers 
laid upon the tuble of this House. These documents, how¬ 
ever, disclose but a part of the truth on this point. Before 
I sit down I shall have occasion to advert to other sources 
of information, which show that the character of Mr. Smith 
was such as I have described it; and that those who are b»t 
qualified to form an opinion, have borne the highest testi¬ 
mony to his virtuous and meritorious labour* Yet this 
Christian Minister, thus usefully employe'*) thus generally 
revered and belo.ved, was dragged fro>« n * 8 bouse, three days 
after the revolt began, and wb«» it bad been substantially 
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quelled, with an indecent haste that allowed not the accom¬ 
modation even of those clothes which, in all climntes, are 
necessary to human comfort, but which, in atropical climate, 
are absolutely essential to health. He was dragged, too, 
from his home and his family at a time when his life was 
attacked hv a disease which, in all probability, would in any 
circumstances have ended in his dissolution ; but which the 
treatment he then received powerfully accelerated in its fatal 
progress. He was first imprisoned in that sultry climate, in 
an unwholesome fetid room, exposed to the heat of the tro¬ 
pical sun. Tin's situation was afterwards changed, and he was 
conveyed to a place only suited to the purposes of torture— 
a kind of damp dungeon, where the crazy floor was laid 
loosely over stagnant water, visible through the wide crevices 
of its boards. When Mr. Smith was about to be seized, he 
was first, approached with the hollow demand of the officer 
who apprehended him, commanding him to join the militia of 
the district. To this he pleaded his inability to serve in that 
capacity, as well as an exemption founded on the rights of 
his clerical character. Under the pretext of this refusal, his 
person was arrested, and his papers were demanded, and 
taken possession of. Amongst them was his private journal 
—a part of which was written with the intention of being 
communicated to his employers alone, while the remaining 
part was intended for no human eye but his own. In this 
state of imprisonment he was detained, although the revolt 
was then entirely quelled. That it was so quelled, is ascer¬ 
tained from the dispatches of General Murray to Earl 
Bathurst, dated the 26th of August. At least the dispatch 
of that date admits that the public tranquility was nearly 
restored; and, at all events, by subsequent dispatches, of the 
30th and 31st, it appears that no further disturbance had 
taken place; nor was there from that time any insurrection¬ 
ary movement whatever. At that period the colony was in 
the enjoyment of its accustomed tranquillity, barring always 
those chances of relapse, which, in such a state of public 
feeling, and in such a structure of society, must be supposed 
always to exist, and to make the recurrence of irritation and 
tumult more or less probable. Martial law, it will be recol¬ 
lected, was proclaimed on the 15th of August, and was con¬ 
fined to the 15th January following—five calendar months 
—alfinugh there is the most unquestionable proof, that the 
revolt had -'ibsided, and indeed that all appearance of insub¬ 
ordination had vuii.,hed. 

In a prison such as t have described, Mr. Smith remained 
until the 14th day of Octolicv Then, when every pretence 
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of reai and immediate danger was over ; when every thing 
like apprehension, save from the state of colonial soeiety, was 
removed, it was thought fit to bring to trial, by ajmilitary court- 
martial, this Minister of the Gospel! I shall now view the 
out-side of that court-martial: it is fit that we look at its 
external appearance, examine the foundations on which 
it rests, and the structures connected with it, before we 
enter and survey the things perpetrated within its walls. 

I know that the general answer to all which has been 
hitherto alleged on this subject is, that martial law had 
been proclaimed in Demerara. But Sir, I do not pro¬ 
fess to understand, as a lawyer, martial law of such a 
description : it is entirely unknown to the law of England— 
I do not mean to say in the bad times of our history, but in 
that more recent period which is called Constitutional. It 
is very true, that formerly the Crown sometimes issued pro¬ 
clamations, by virtue of which civil offences were tried before 
military tribunals. The most remarkable instance of that 
description, and the nearest precedent to the case under our 
consideration, was the well known proclamation of that 
august, pious, and humane pair, Philip and Mary, of happy 
memoir, stigmatizing as rebellion, and as an act which 
should subject the offender to be tried by a court-martial, 
the having heretical, that is so say, Protestant books in one's 
possession, and not giving them up without previously read¬ 
ing them. Similar proclamations, although not so extrava¬ 
gant in their character, were issued by Elizabeth, by James 
the First, and (of a less violent nature) by Charles the First; 
until at length the evil became so unbearable, that there 
arose from it the celebrated Petition of Right, one of the 
best legacies left to his country by that illustrious lawyer, 
Lord Coke, to whom every man that loves the Constitution 
owes a debt of gratitude which unceasing veneration for his 
memory can never pay. The Petition provides that all such 
proceedings shall thenceforward be put down : it declares, 
“ that no man shall be fore-judged of life or limb against 
the form of the Great Charter “ that no man ought to be 
adjudged to death but by the laws established in this realm, 
either by the custom of the realm, or by Acts of Parliament 
and “ that the commissions for proceeding by martial law 
should be revoked and annulled, lest, by colour of them, any 
of his Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put to death, con¬ 
trary to the laws and franchise of the land.” Since that 
time, no such thing as martial law has been recognised in 
this country; and courts founded on proclamations of mar¬ 
tial law have been wholly unknown. And here I beg to 
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observe, that the particular grievances at which the Petition 
of Right was levelled, were only the trials under martial law 
of military persons, or of individuals accompanying, or in 
some manner connected with, military persons. On the 
abolition of martial law, what was substituted ? In those 
days, a standing army in time of peace was considered a 
solecism in the Constitution. Accordingly, the whole course 
of our legislation proceeded on the principle, that no such 
establishment was recognised. Afterwards came the annual 
Mutiny Acts, and Courts Martial which were held only under 
those acts. These courts were restricted to the trial of sol¬ 
diers for military offences; arid the extent of their powers was 
pointed out and limited by law. But I will not go further 
into the consideration of this delicate constitutional question; 
for the present case does not rent on any niceties—it depends 
not on any fine-spun decisions with respect to the law. If 
it shovild he said, that, in the conquered colonies, the law 
of the foreign state may be allowed to prevail over that of 
England; I reply, that the Crown has no right to conquer 
a colony, and then import into its constitution all manner 
of strange and monstrous usages. If the contrary were 
admitted, the Crown would only have to resort first to one 
coast of Africa and then to another, and afterwards to the 
shores of the Pac fie, and import the various customs of the 
barbarous people whom it might subdue; torture from one; 
the scalping knife and tomahawk from another ; from a third, 
the regal prerogative of paving the palace courts with the 
sknlls of the subject. All the prodigious and unutterable 
practices of the most savage nations might thus be naturalized 
by an act of the Crown, without the concurrence of Parlia¬ 
ment, and to the detriment of all British subjects born, or 
resident, or setling for a season, in those new dominions. 
Nothing, however, is more clear, than that no practice in¬ 
consistent with the fundamental principles of the constitution 
—such, for instance, as tiie recourse to torture for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining evidence—can ever be imported into a 
colony by any act of conquest. But all considerations of 
this nature are unnecessary on the present occasion ; for 
this court was an English court-martial. The title by which 
it claimed to sit was the Mutiny Act, and the law of England. 
The members of the court are estopped from pleading the 
Dutch law, as that on which their proceedings were founded. 
They are estopped, because they relied for their right to sit 
on our own Mutiny Act, which they time after time refer 
to; and they cannot now pretend that they proceeded on 
my other ground. 
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Let us now look for a few moments at the operations 
which preceded the trial of this poor Missionary. He was, 
as I have just stated, tried by a court-martial; and we are 
told by General Murray, in his dispatch of October 21, that 
it was all the better for him,—for that, if he had been tried 
in any other manner, he might have found a more prejudiced 
tribunal. Now, Sir, 1 have no hesitation in saying, that 
if I had been the party accused, or of counsel for the party 
accused, I would at once have preferred a civil jurisdiction 
to the very anomalous proceeding that took place. First of 
all, I should have gained delay, which in most cases is a great 
advantage to the accused. In this particular case it must have 
proved of inestimable benefit to him, as the fever of party 
rage and personal hostility would have been suffered gradual¬ 
ly to subside. By proceeding under the civil jurisdiction, 
the addition of the Roman law to that of the common law 
necessarily occasioned great prolixity in the trial. Months 
must have elapsed during those proceedings, and at every 
step the accused would have had a chance of escape. All 
this would have been of incalculable value ; and all that was 
lost to the accused, by his being summarily brought before 
a military tribunal. The evidence of Slaves was admitted by 
the court without doubt or contest;—a point, however, on 
which I do not much rely; for l understand that in De- 
mcrara the usage in this respect differs from the usage of 
some other colonies, and that the evidence of Negroes 
against Whites is considered admissible, although it is not 
frequently resorted to. Still, however, there is this difference 
as respects such evidence between a civil and a military 
court; in the latter, it is received at once, without hesitation j 
whereas, if the matter is brought, before a civil jurisdiction, 
a preliminary proceeding must take place respecting the ad¬ 
missibility of each witness, liis evidence is compared with 
the evidence of other witnesses, or parts of his evidence are 
compared with other parts, and on the occurrence of any 
considerable discrepancy the evidence of that witness is 
finally refused. There are also previous proceedings, had 
the subject been brought before a civil jurisdiction, which 
might have had this effect; a discussion takes place before 
the Chief Justice and two assistants, on the admissibility of 
witnesses, who are not admitted as evidence in the cause 
until after a preliminary examination ; and I understand, that 
the circumstance of a witness being a Slave whose evidence 
is to be adduced against a White man, in cases of doubt, al¬ 
ways weighs in the balance against his admissibility. But l 
pass all this over. 1 rest the case only on that which is clear, 
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undeniable, unquestioned. By the course of the civil law, two 
witnesses are-indispensably required to substantiate any 
charge against the accused. Let any one read the evidence 
on this trial, and say, how greatly the observance of such a 
rule would have improved the condition of the prisoner. 
Last of all, if the accused had been tried at common law, 
he would have had the advantage of a learned person presid¬ 
ing over the court, as the Chief Justice, who must have been 
individually and professionally responsible for his conduct; 
who would have acted in the face of the whole bar of the 
colony ; who would also have acted in the face of that re¬ 
nowned English bar to which lie once belonged, to which he 
might return, and whose judgment, therefore, even when 
removed from them by the breadth of the Atlantic, he would 
not have disregarded, while he retained the feelings of a man, 
and the character of an English advocate. lit* would have 
acted in the face of the whole world as an individual, doubt¬ 
less not without assistance, but still with the assistance of 
laymen only, who could not have divided the responsibility 
with him. He would, in every essential particular, have 
stood forth single and supreme, in the eyes of the rest of 
mankind, as the Judge who tried the prisoner. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, he must have conducted hitnself with an entire 
regard to his professional character, to his responsibility as 
a judge, to his credit as a lawyer. 

Now, Sir, let us look at the constitution of the court 
before which Mr. Smith was actually tried. Upon a refer¬ 
ence to the individuals of whom it was composed, I find, 
w'hat certainly appears most strange, the president of the 
civil court taking upon himself the functions of a member 
of the court martial, under the name of an officer of the 
militia staff. It appears to be the fact, that this learned 
individual was invested with the rank and degree of lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel of the militia, a few days before the assembling 
of the court martial, in order that he, a lawyer and civil 
judge, might sit as a military judge and a soldier! Sir, he 
must have done this by compulsion. Martial law was esta¬ 
blished in the colony by the power to which be owed obedi¬ 
ence. He could not resist the mandate of the Governor. 
He was bound, in compliance with that mandate, to hide his 
civic garb, to cover bis forensic robe under martial armour. 
As the aid-de-camp of the Governor, he was compelled to 
act a mixed char; cter—part lawyer, part soldier. He was 
the only lawyer in a court where a majority of the soldiery 
overwhelmed him. Having no responsibility, he abandoned 
—or was compelled to sit helpless and unresisting, and see 
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others abandoning—principles and forms which he could 
not, which he would not, which he durst not, have abandon¬ 
ed, had he been sitting alone in his own court, in his ermined 
robe, administering the civil law. After this strange fact 
respecting the higher members of the court, it is not sur¬ 
prising that one as strange should appear with regard to its 
subordinate officers. The Judge-Advocate of a court mar¬ 
tial, although certainly sometimes standing in the situation 
of a prosecutor, nevertheless, in all well regulated courts 
martial, never forgets that he also stands between the pri¬ 
soner and the bench. lie is rather, indeed, in the character 
of an assessor to the court. On this point, I might appeal 
to the highest authority present. By you, Sir, these impor¬ 
tant functions were long, and correctly, aud constitutionally 
performed ; and in a manner equally beneficial to the army 
and to the country. But I may appeal to another authority, 
from which no one will be inclined to dissent. A revered 
judge, Mr. Justice Bathurst, in the middle of the last 
century, laid it down as clear and indisputable, that the office 
of a Judge-Advocate was to lay the proof on both sides before 
the court; and that whenever the evidence was at all doubt¬ 
ful, it was bis duty to incline towards the prisoner. No 
such disposition, however, appears in this Judge Advocate, 

I should rather say in these Judge-Advocates; for, one not 
being considered enough, two deputies were appointed to 
assist him. These individuals exercised all their address, 
their caution, and their subtlety, against the unfortunate pri¬ 
soner, with a degree of zeal bordering upon acrimony. In¬ 
deed, the vehemence of the prosecution was unexampled. 

I never met with any thing equal to it; and I am persuaded, 
that if any such warmth had been exhibited before a civil 
judge by a prosecuting counsel, he would have frowned it 
down with sudden indignation, 

In the first instance, the Judge-Advocate concealed the 
precise nature of the accusation. The charges were drawn 
up so artfully, as to give no notice to the prisoner of the 
specific accusation against him. They were drawn up 
shortly, vaguely, and obscurely ; but short, vague, and ob¬ 
scure as they were, they were far from being as short, as 
vague, and as obscure as the opening speech of the prosecu¬ 
tor. That speech occupies about half a page in the minutes 
of the trial, which yet give it verbatim. But scarcely had 
the prisoner closed his defence, than a speech was pronoun¬ 
ced, on the part of the prosecution, which eighteen pages of 
the minutes scarcely contain. In this reply the utmost sub¬ 
tlety is exhibited. Topic is urged after topic with the great. 

n 2 
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est art and contrivance. Every thing is twisted for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a conviction ; and, which is the most mon¬ 
strous thing of all, when the prisoner can no longer reply, 
new facts are detailed, new dates specified, and new persons 
introduced, which were never mentioned, or even hinted at, 
on any one of the twenty seven preceding days of the trial! 
Again, Sir, I say, that had I been the accused person, or his 
counsel, I would rather a thousand-fold have been tried by 
the ordinary course of the civil law, than by such a court. 
To return, however, to its composition—I rejoice to observe, 
that the President of the supreme civil judicature, although 
he was so unwise as to allow his name to be placed on the 
list of the members, or so unfortunate as to be compelled to do 
so, refused to preside over the deliberations of this court. 
Although he was the person of the highest rank next to the 
Governor, and although in a judicial inquiry he must natur¬ 
ally have been more skilful and experienced than any man in 
the colony, nevertheless there he is in the list among the or¬ 
dinary members of the court; and as he must have been 
appointed to preside, but for his own repugnance to the 
office, I am entitled to conclude that he refused it with a 
firmness not to be overcome. Against the other members I 
have nothing whatever to say. The president of the court, 
however, was Lieutenant-Colonel Goodman. Now, that gal¬ 
lant officer, than whom I believe no man bears a higher cha¬ 
racter, unfortunately, beside bearing his Majesty’s commis¬ 
sion, hokU.au office in the colony of Demerara, which ren¬ 
dered him the hist man in the world who ought to have been 
selected as President of such a judicature. Let the House, 
Sir. observe, that the reason assigned by Governor Mur¬ 
ray for subjecting Mr. Smith to be a trial before such 

a tribunal, was not only that he might have in reality a 
fair trial, but that he might not even appear to be the 
victim of local prejudice, which it seems would have been 
surmised, had his ciise been submitted to* a jury, or a 

court, of planters. IIow is it, then, that with this feeling 

the Governor could name Lieutenant-Colonel Goodman to 
be president of the court? For that gallant officer does, in 
point of fact, happen to hold the situation of Venduemaster in 
the colony of Demerara, without profit to whom not a single 
slave can be sold by any sale carried on under the authority 
of the courts of justice. Accordingly, it did so turn out, that 
a few days before the breaking out of the revolt, there were 
advertised great sales of Negroes by auction, which most na¬ 
turally excited sorrow and discontent among many of the 
Slaves. There was one sale of fifty-six of those hapless beings, 
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who were to be torn from the place of their birth and resi¬ 
dence, and perhaps separated for ever from their nearest and 
dearest connections. I hold in my hand a Colonial Gazette, 
containing many advertisements of such sales, and to every 
one of them 1 find attached the signature “ S. A. Goodman.” 
One of the advertisements, that, I think, for the sale of fifty- 
six Negroes, states, that among the number there are many 

valuable carpenters, boat-builders, &c., well worthy the 
attention of the public.” Another speaks of “ several prime 
single men.” One party of slaves consists of a woman and 
her three children. Another advertisement offers a young 
female slave who is pregnant. Upon the whole, there appear 
to have been seventy or eighty slaves advertised to be sold 
by auction in this single gazette, in whose sale Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goodman, ffom the nature of his office, had a direct 
interest. 1 do not for a moment affirm that this ciri’.in¬ 
stance was likely to warp his judgment. Probably, indeed, 
he was not personally aware of it at the time. But I repeat, 
that, if this proceeding were intended to be free from all sus¬ 
picion, Lieutenant-Colonel Goodman was one of the last 
men to select as the President of the court. That however, 
is nothing compared to the appointment of the Chief-Justice 
of the colony as one of its members. »le, the civil judge of 
the colony, to be forced to sit as member of a court martial, 
and under the disguise of a militia officer by way of a quali¬ 
fication ! He to whom an appeal lay against any abuse of 
which that court martial might be guilty ! From whom but 
from him could Mr. Smith have obtained redress for any 
violation of the law comitted in his person ? Yet, as if for 
the express purpose of shutting the door against the possi¬ 
bility of justice, he is taken by the Governor and compelled 
to be a member of the Court. That this tribunal might 
at once be clothed with the authority of the laws which 
it was about to break, and exempted from all risk of an¬ 
swering to those laws for breaking them, the only magistrate 
who could vindicate or enforce them is identified with the 
court, arid at the same time so outnumbered by military as¬ 
sociates, as to be incapable of controverting, or even influ¬ 
encing, its decision, while his presence gives them the sem¬ 
blance of lawful authority, and places them beyond the reach 
of legal revision. 

Sir, one word more, before I advert to the proceedings of 
the court, on the nature of its jurisdiction. Suppose 1 were 
ready to admit, that on the pressure of a great emergency, 
such as invasion or rebellion, when there is no time for the 
slow and cumbrous proceedings of the civil law, a proclama- 
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tion may justifiably be issued for excluding the ordinary 
tribunals, and directing that offences should be tried by a 
military court—such a proceeding might he justified by ne¬ 
cessity; but it could rest on that alone. Created by neces¬ 
sity, necessity must limit its continuance. It would be tin; 
worst of all conceivable grievances—it would be a calamity 
unspeakable—if the whole law and constitution of England 
were suspended one hour longer than the most imperious 
necessity demanded. And yet martial law was continued in 
Demerarafor five months. In the midst of tranquility, that 
offence against the constitution was perpetrated for months, 
which nothing but the most urgent necessity could warrant 
for an hour. An individual in civil life, a subject of his Ma¬ 
jesty, a clergyman, was tried at a moment of perfect peace, 
as if rebellion raged in the country. lie was tried as if lu; 
had been a soldier. I know that the proclamation of martial 
law renders every man liable to be treated as a soldier. But 
the instant the necessity ceases, that instant the state of 
soldiership ought to cease, and the rights, with the relations, 
of civil life to be restored. Only see the consequences 
which might have followed the course that was adopted. 
Only mark the dilemma in which the Governor might have 
found himself placed by his own acts. The only justification 
of the oourt martial was his proclamation. Had that court sat 
at the moment of danger, there would have been less ground 
for complaint against it. But it did not assemble until the 
emergency had ceased ; and it then sat for eight-and-twenty 
days. Suppose a necessity had existed at the commence¬ 
ment of the trial, but that in the course of the eight-and- 
twenty days it had ceased;—suppose a necessity had existed 
in the first week, who could predict that it would not cease 
before the second ? If it had ceased with the first week of 
the trial, what would have been the situation of the Governor ? 
The sitting of the court martial at all, could be justified only 
by the proclamation of martial law ; yet it became the duty 
of the Governor to revoke that proclamation. Either, there¬ 
fore, the court martial must be continued without any war¬ 
rant or colour of law, or the proclamation of martial law must 
be continued only to legalise the prolonged existence of the 
court martial. If, at any moment before its proceedings 
were brought to a close, the urgent pressure had ceased 
which alone justified their being instituted, according to the 
assumption 1 am making in favour of the court, and for ar¬ 
gument’s sake; then to continue martial law an hour longer 
would have been the most grievous oppression, the plainest 
violation of all law; and to abrogate martial law would have 
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been fatal to the continuance of the trial. But the truth is, 
that the court has no right even to this assumption, little 
beneficial as it proves; for long before the proceedings com¬ 
menced, all the pressure, if it ever existed, was entirely at 
an end. 

I now, Sir, beg the House will look with me, for a moment, 
at the course of proceeding which the Court, constituted in 
the manner and in the circumstances that I have described 
thought fit to adopt. If I have shewn that they had no au¬ 
thority, and that they tried this clergyman illegally, not 
having any jurisdiction, I think 1 can prove as satisfactorily 
that their proceedings were not founded on any grounds of 
justice, or principles of law, as I have proved that the Court 
itself was without a proper jurisdiction. And here, I beg 
leave to observe, that the minutes of the proceedings on the 
table of the House are by no means full, although I do not 
say they are false. They do not perhaps misrepresent what 
occurred, but they are very far indeed, from telling all that did 
occur; and the omissions are of a material description. For 
instance, there is a class of questions which it is not usual to 
permit in courts of justice, called leading questions ? the 
object of which is to put into the witness’s mouth the 
answers which the examiner desires he should make. 
This is iu itself objectionable ? but the objeeti >n is doubled, 
if iu a report of the examination, the questions are omitted, 
and the answers are represented as flowing spontaneously 
from the witness, and as being the result of his own recol¬ 
lection of the fact, instead of the suggestions of another 
person. I will illustrate what 1 mean by an example. On 
the fifth day of the trial, Bristol, one of the witnesses, has 
this question put to him : “ You stated, that, after the service 
was over, you stayed near the chapel, and that Quamina was 
there: did you hear Quamina tell the people what they were 
to do?” To that the answer is, “ No, Sir.” The next ques¬ 
tion hut one is, “ Did you hear Quamina tell the other 
Negroes, that on the next Monday they wore all to lay down 
their tools and not work ?” To which the witness (nowith 
standing his former negative) says, “ Yes, I heard Quamina 
say so a week before the icvidt broke out.” Now, in the 
minutes of evidence laid on the table of the House, both the 
questions and the answer tj> the first are omitted, and the 
witness is described as saying without any previous prompt¬ 
ing, “ A week before this revolt broke out, I heard Quamina 
tell the Negroes that they were to lay down their tools and 
not work.” 

The next instance which 1 shall adduce, of the impropriety 
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of the proceedings of the Court, is very remarkable, compre¬ 
hending, as it does, almost all that I can conceive of gross 
unfairness and irregularity: I mean the way in which the 
Court attended to that which, for want of a better word, I 
shall call hearsay evidence; although it is so much worse in 
its nature than anything which, in the civil and even the 
military courts of this country we are accustomed to stigma¬ 
tize and reject under this title, that I feel I am calumniating 
the latter by the assimilation. In the proceedings before this 
Court at Demerara, the hearsay is three or four deep. One 
witness is asked what he has heard another person say was 
imputed to a third. Such evidence .as that is freely admitted 
by the Court in a part of its proceedings. But before I shew 
where the line was drawn in tins respect, I must quote a 
specimen or two of what I have just been adverting to. In 
the same page from which I derived my last quotation, the 
following questions and answers occur:—“ IIow long was it 
that Quamina remained there ?—Three days : they said some 
of the people had gone down to speak to Mr. Edmonstonc ; 
that Jack had gone with them.” “ Do you know what has 
become of him (Quamina) ?—After I came here, I heard he 
was shot by the bucks, and gibbeted about Success middle 
path.” And this, Sir, is the more material, as the whole 
charge against Mr. Smith rested on Quatuina’s being an 
insurgent, and Mr. Smith’s knowing it. So that we arc here 
not on the mere outworks but in the very centre and heart of 
the case. And this charge, be it observed, was made against 
Mr. Smith after Quamina was shot. It would appear, indeed, 
that in these colonies it was sufficient evidence of a man’s 
being a revolter that he was fust shot and afterwards gibbet¬ 
ed. In one part of the examination, a witness is asked, 
“ Do you know that Quamina was a revolter ?” The witness 
answers in the affirmative. The next question is, “ IIow do 
you know it?” Now, mark, the witness is asked, not as to 
any rumour, but as to his own knowledge ; his answer is, 
“ I know it, because I heard they took him up before the 
revolt began !” This evidence is to be found in pages twenty- 
four and twenty-five of the London Missionary Society's 
Report of the Proceedings. In page thirty-five of the same 
publication, I find the following questions and answers in the 
evidence of Mr. M‘Turk :—Where were you on that day (the 
18th of August)?—On plantation Felicity, until five o’clock 
in the afternoon. “ Did anything particular occur on that 
day;—I was informed, (mark informed,) I was informed by 
a coloured man, about four o’clock, that the Negroes intend¬ 
ed revolting that evening ; and he gave me the names of 
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two, said to be ringleaders, viz. Cato and Quamina, of 
plantation Success.” Here, Sir, we have a specimen of 
the nature of the evidence adduced upon this most extra¬ 
ordinary trial.—In pages 101 and 102 of the Missionary So¬ 
ciety’s Report, I find the following passage in the evidence 
of John Stewart, the manager of plantation Success ; and be 
it in the recollection of the House, that the questions were 
put by the Court itself before which this unfortunate man 
was tried :— 

“ Did Quamina, Jack, Bethney, Britton, Dick, Frank, 
Hamilton. Jessamine, Quaco, Ralph, and Windsor, belong 
to plantation Success at the time of the revolt ?—Yes, 

“ Did any of these attend the chapel ?—The whole of 
these, except Ralph. 

“ Have the whole, or any of these, except Quamina, been 
tried by a court martial, and proved to have been actually 
engaged in the rebellion ?—I have been present at the trial 
of Ralph and Jack; and I have seen Ralph, Jack, Jessamine, 
Bethney, and Dick, but have heard only of the others,” 

“ Who,” again asks the Court, “ was the most active of 
the insurgents in the revolt on plantation Success?—Richard 
was the most desperate and resolute ; Bethney and Jessa¬ 
mine were very active, and all those mentioned, except Qua¬ 
mina and Jack, whom I did not see do any harm; they were 
keeping the rest back, and preventing them doing any injury 
to me.” 

The Court goes to ask, “ Was not Quamina a reputed 
leader (I beg the House to mark the word reputed, and in a 
question put by the Court) in the revolt ?—I heard him to 
be such ; but I did not see him.” 

Here, then, we have hearsay evidence with a vengeance ; 
reputation proved by rumour; what a man is reputed to be 
—-which would be no evidence of his being so if you had it 
at first hand—proved by what another has heard unknown 
persons say,—which would be no evidence of his being re¬ 
puted so, if reputation were proof. There are here at least 
two stages distance from any thing like evidence ; but there 
may be a great many more. The witness had heard that 
Quamina had been a reputed leader; but how many removes 
there were in this reputed charge we are unable to learn. I 
next come to the evidence of the Rev. William Austin ; and 
I find, in page 112, that on the cross-examination by the 
Judge-Advocate, ample provision is made for letting in this 
evidence of reputation and hearsay. The Judge-Advocate 
says,— 
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“ Did any of these Negroes ever insinuate that their mis* - 
fortunes were occasion ed by the prisoner’s influence on them, 
or the doctrines he taught them ?—I have been sitting for 
some time as a member of the Committee of inquiry ; the 
idea occurs to me that circumstances have been detailed 
there against the prisoner, but never to myself individually 
in my ministerial capacity.” 

This line of examination is too promising, too likely to 
be fruitful in irregularity, for the Court to pass over ; they 
instantly take it up, and, very unnecessarily distrusting the 
zeal of the Judge-Advocate, pursue it themselves. 

By the Court. - “ Can you take vjton yourself to swear 
that you do not recollect any insinuations of that sort at the 
Board of Evidence ?” 

The witness here objected to the question ; because he did 
not conceive himself at liberty to divulge what bad passed 
before the Board of Inquiry, but particularly to the form or 
wording of the question, which he considered highly injurious 
to him. The President insisted (for it was too much to ex¬ 
pect that even the chaplain of the government should find 
favour before that tribunal) upon the Reverend witness’s an¬ 
swering the question ; observing that the Court was the 
best judge of i:s propriety. The witness then respectfully 
requested the opinion of the Court, and it was cleared. Up¬ 
on re-entering, the Assistant Judge-Advocate said, “The 
Court is of opinion that you are bound to answer questions 
put by the Court, even though they relate to matters stated 
before the Board of Evidence.” And, again, the opportuni¬ 
ty is eagerly seized of letting in reputation and hearsay 
evidence. The Court itself asks— 

“ Did you hear before the Board of Evidence, any Negro 
imputing the cause of the revolt to the prisoner?”—Yes, I 
have.” 

I shall now state to the House some facts with which they 
are, perhaps, unacquainted, as if was not until late on Satur¬ 
day that the papers were delivered. Among the many 
strange things which took place, not the least singular was, 
that the prisoner had no counsel allowed, until it was too late 
to protect him against the jurisdiction of the court. Most 
faithfully and most ably did that learned person perform his 
duty when he was appointed; but had he acted from the be¬ 
ginning, he, doubtless, would have objected at once to the 
power of the court, as I should have done, had I been the 
Missionary’s defender. I should have protested against the 
manner in which the court was constituted ; I should have 
objected, that the men who sat in judgment in that case had 
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•previously sat upon many other cases, where the same evi¬ 
dence, mixed with different matter not now produced, but 
all confounded together in their recollection, had been re¬ 
peated over and over for the conviction of other persons. I 
ask this House whether it was probable that the persons 
who formed that court, should have come to the present in¬ 
quiry with pure, unprejudiced, and impartial judgments, or 
even with their memories tolerably clear and distinct ? I say 
it was impossible ; and, therefore, that they ought not to 
have sat in judgment upon this poor Missionary at all. But 
is this the only grievance ? Have I not also to complain of 
the manner in which the Judge-Advocate and the Court 
allowed hearsay evidence to be offered to the third, the 
fourth, age, even to the fifth degree ? Look, Sir, to what 
was done with respect to the confession, as they called it, 
of the Negro Paris. I do not wish to trouble the House 
by reading that confession, as I have already trespassed 
at some length upon their attention. It will be sufficient 
to state that finding his conviction certain, and perhaps 
judging but too truly from the spirit of the Court, that 
his best chance of safety lay in impeaching Mr. Smith, 
he at once avows his guilt, makes what is called a full con¬ 
fession, and throws himself upon the mercy of the court. 
This done, he goes on with one of—I will say not merely the 
falsest—but one of the wildest and most impossible tales that 
ever entered into the mind, of man, or that could be put to the 
credulity even of this court of soldiers. And yet, upon the 
trial of Mr. Smith, the confession of this man was kept back 
by the prosecutors ; that is to say, it was not allowed to be 
directly introduced, but was introduced by means of the 
questions I have last read, as matter of hearsay, which had 
reached different persons through various and indirect chan¬ 
nels. In that confession, Paris falsely says, that Mr. Smith 
administered the sacrament to them (the form of which he 
describes) on the day preceding the revolt; and that he then 
exhorted them to be of good heart, and exert themselves to 
regain their freedom ; for if they failed then, they would 
never succeed in obtaining it. lie says, in another place, 
that Mr. Smith asked him whether, if the Negroes 
conquered the colony, they would do any harm to him ? 
to which Paris replied in the negative. Now, Sir, only 
mark the inconsistency of this man’s confession. In one 
place, Mr. Smith is represented as anxious for his 
personal safety, and yet, in almost the same breath, it 
is said that this very Mr. Smith was the ringleader of the 
revolt—the adviser and planner of the insurrection— the man. 
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who joined Mr. Hamilton in recommending that the Ne¬ 
groes should destroy the bridges, to prevent the Whites from 
bringing up cannon to attack them. This Negro is made to 
swear, “ I heard Mr. Hamilton say, that the President’s 
wife should be his in a few days ; then Jack said the Gover¬ 
nor’s wife was to be his father’s wife; and that if any young 
ladies were living with her, or she had a sister, he would take 
one for his wife.” Mr. Smith is pointed out as the future 
emperor; Mr. Hamilton was to be a general, and several 
others were to hold high offices of different descriptions. 
Again; Mr. Smith is made to state, that, unless the Negroes 
fought for their liberty upon that occasion, their children’s 
children would never attain it. Now, 1 ask, is this story pro¬ 
bable ? Is there any thing like the shadow of truth in it ? I 
said just now, that there was no direct mention of Paris’s 
evidence on the trial : it was found too gross a fabrication 
to be produced. There were several others who, before the 
Board of evidence, had given testimony similar to this, 
though somewhat less glaringly improbable ; hut their testi¬ 
mony also was kept back ; and they themselves were sent 
to speedy execution. The evidence of Sandy was not quite 
so strong ; but he, as well as Paris, was suddenly put out of 
the way. The talcs of these witnesses bear palpable and 
extravagant perjury upon the face of them ; they were there¬ 
fore not brought forward; but the prosecutors, or rather the 
Court, did that by insinuation and side-wind, which they 
dared not openly to attempt. 

I say that the Court did this; the Court, well knowing 
that no such witnesses as Paris and Sandy could be brought 
forward—men, the excesses of whose falsehoods utterly 
counteracted the effect of their satements—contrived to ob¬ 
tain the whole benefit of those statements, unexpgsed to the 
risk of detection, by the notable device of asking one who 
had heard them, a general question as to their substance ; 
the prisoner against whom this evidence was given, having 
no knowledge of the particulars, and no means of showing 
the falsehood of what was told, by questioning upon the part 
which was suppressed, “ Did your hear any Negro, before 
the Board of Evidence, impute the cause of the revolt to the 
prisoner?” When, compelled to answer this monstrous 
question, the witness could only say, Yes ; he had heard Ne¬ 
groes impute the cause to the prisoner but they were the 
Negroes Paris and Sandy (and those who put this unheard-ot 
question knew it but he against whom the answer was levell¬ 
ed knew it not)—Paris and Sandy, whose whole tale was 
such a tissue of enormous falsehoods as only required to be 
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heard to be rejected in an instant; and whose evidence for 
that reason had been earefully suppresssed. 

Having said so much with respect to the nature of the 
evidence offered against the prisoner, and having had occa¬ 
sion to speak of the confessions, I shall now call the atten¬ 
tion of the House to a letter which has been received from 
a gentleman of the highest respectability, and entitled to the 
most implicit credit, but whose name I omit to mention be¬ 
cause he is still resident in the colony. If, however, any 
doubt should attach to his statement, I shall at once remove 
it, by mentioning the uatne of a gentleman to whom refer- 
< nee can be made on the subject—I mean the Rev, Mr. 
Austin. He is a man who had no prejudices or preposses¬ 
sions on the subject: he is a clergyman of the Church of 
England, chaplain of the colony, and 1 believe the curate of 
the only English Established Church to which 77,000Slaves 
can have recourse for religious instruction. I mention this 
in passing, only for the purpose of shewing, that if the 
Slaves are to receive instruction at all, they must receive it 
in a great degree from members of the Missionary Society'. 
[Mr. Brougham here read a letter, in which it was state 1 
that the Rev. Mr. Austin had received the last confession of 
Paris, who stated that Mr. Smith was innocent, and he 
(Paris) prayed that God would forgive him the lies that Mr. 

■ . - had prevailed upon him to tell.j I shall n :t mention 

the name of the person alluded to by Paris as having put 
the lies into his mouth : it is sufficient at present to say, 
that he took a most active part in getting up the prosecution 
against this poor Missionary. The letter goes on to state, 
that similar confessions had been made by Jack and Sandy. 
The latter bad been arrested and sent along the coast to be 
executed, without Mr. Austin’s knowledge (as it. appeared, 
from a wish to prevent him from receiving the confession! ; 
but that gentleman, hearing of the circumstance, proceed 'd 
with all speed to the spot, and received iiis confession to the 
above effect. He also went to see Jack, who informed him 
that Mr. Smith was innocent, and that he (Jack) had said 
nothing against him but what he had been told by others. 
Now 1 beg the House to attend to what Jack, at his trial, 
said against Mr. Smith ; giving a statement which had been 
put into his mouth by persons who wished to injure Mr. 
Smith, and bring the character of Missionaries generally 
into disrepute. This poor wretch said that he had lived 
thirty years on Success estate, and that he would not have 
acted as he had done, if he had not been told that the Ne¬ 
groes were entitled to their freedom, but that their masters 
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kept it from them. He went on to say, that not only tf«? 
deacons belonging to Bethel Chapel, but even Mr. Smith 
himself, had affirmed this, and were acquainted with the fact 
of the intended revolt; and this he stated as if, instead of 
being on his own trial, he was a witness against Mr. Smith. 
He also threw himself on the mercy of the Court. Now 
what did the Court do ? They immediately examined a Mr. 
Herbert, and another gentleman, as to this confession. The 
former stated, that he took the subsance of the confession 
down in the Negro’s own language to a certain point; the 
rest was taken down by a gentleman whom I refrain from 
naming, but who, I am bound so say, deserves no great 
credit for the part which he acted in this unhappy scene. 
Jack, in this defence, thus prepared and thus anxiously certi¬ 
fied, says, or is made to say,—“ I am satisfied 1 have had 
a fair trial. I have seen the anxiety with which every mem¬ 
ber of this court martial has attended to the evidence, and 
the patience with which they have listened to my cross-exa¬ 
mination of the witnesses. From the hour I was made pri- 
soiier by Captain M’Turk up to this time, I have received 
the most humane treatment from all the Whites ; nor have 
I had a single insulting expression from a White man, 
either in prison or anywhere else. Before this Court, I 
solemnly avow that many of the lessons and discourses 
taught, and the parts of Scripture selected for us iu Chapel, 
tended to make us dissatisfied with our situation as Slaves: 
and, had there been no Methodists on the east coast, there 
would have been no revolt, as you must have discovered by 
the evidence before you : the deepest concerned in the revolt 
were the Negroes most in Parson Smith’s confidence. The 
half sort of instruction we received I now see was highly 
improper : it put those who could read on examining the 
Bible, and selecting passages applicable to our situation as 
Slaves ; and the promises held out therein were, as we ima¬ 
gined, fit to be applied to our situation, and served to make 
us dissatisfied and irritated against our owners, as we were 
not always able to make out the real meaning of these pas¬ 
sages : for this I refer to my brother-in-law, Bristol, if lam 
speaking the trutli or not. I would not have avowed this to 
you now, were I not sensible that I ought to make every 
atonement, for my past conduct, and put you on your guard 
in future.” Wonderful indeed are the effects of prison dis¬ 
cipline within the tropics ! I would my Honourable Friend, 
the Member for Shrewsbury, were here to witness them. 
Little indeed does he dream of the sudden change which a 
few weeks of a West-Indian dungeon can effect upon a poor, 
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rude, untutored African! Flow swiftly it transmutes him 
into a reasoning, speculating creature ; calmly philosophize 
ing upon the evils of half education, and expressing himself 
in all but the words of our poet, upon the dangers of a little 
learning; yet evincing by his own example, contraiy to the 
poet’s maxim, how wholesome a shallow draught may prove 
when followed by the repose of the gaol ! Sir, I defy the 
most simple of mankind to he for an instant deceived by 
this mean and clumsy fabrication. Every line of it speaks 
its origin, and demonstrates the base artifices to which the 
Missionary,s enemies had recourse, by putting charges 
against him into the mouth of another prisoner, trembling 
upon his own trial, and crouching beneath their remorseless 
power. 

1 have stated that, up to a certain point, the court received 
hearsay evidence, and with unrestricted liberality. But the 
time was soon to come when a new light should break in— 
the eyes of those just judges be opened to the strict rules of 
evidence,—and every thing like hearsay be rejected. In 
page 110 I find, that, when the prisoner was questioning 
Mr. Elliott as to what another person, Mr. Hopkinson, 
had said, an objection was taken, the court was cleared, 
and, on its being re-opened, the Assistant Judg-Advocate 
thus addressed Mr. Smith :—” The Court has ordered me 
to say, that you must confine yourself to the strict rules of 
evidence; and that hearsay evidence will not in future he 
received. “ Will not in future be received!!! Up to 
THAT PERIOD IN HAD BEEN RECEIVED; Hay, the judges 
themselves had put the very worst questions of that descrip¬ 
tion. I say, that great as had been the blame due to the 
JudgeAdvocate upon this occasion ; violent, partial, unjust, 
and cruel as had been his conduct, towards the prisoner ; 
much as he had exceeded the limits of his duty ; flagrantly 
as he had throughout wronged the prisoner in tiie discharge 
—I was about to say in the breach—of his official duty; 
and grievously culpable as were some other persons to whom 
I have alluded,—their conduct was decorous in itself, and 
harmless in its consequences, compared with the irregularity, 
the gross injustice, of the judges who presided. Well, 
than, when the prosecutor’s case was closed, and sufficient 
matter was supposed to have been obtained by the most 
unblushing contempt of all rules, from the cross-examination 
of the prisoner’s witnesses, those same judges suddenly 
clothed themselves with the utmost respect for those same 
rules, in order to hamper the prisoner in his defence, which 
they had systematically violated in order to assist his prose- 
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cut ion. After admitting all hearsay, however remote,— 
after labouring to overwhelm with rumour, and reputation, 
and reports of reputation, and insinuation at second hand, 
—they strictly prohibited every thing like hearsay where it 
might avail him for his defence. Nay, in their eagerness 
to adopt the new course of proceeding, and strain the strict 
rules of law to the uttermost against him, they actually 
excluded, under the name of hearsay, that which was legiti¬ 
mate evidence. The very next question put by Mr. Smith 
went to show that he had not concealed the movements of 
the Slaves from the manager of the estate; the principle 
charge against him being concealment from “ the owners, 
managers, and other authorities.” Did any conversation 
pass on that occasion between Mr. Stewart, yoiuself, and 
the prisoner, relative to Negroes ; and if so, will you relate 
it?”—Rejected. “ Did the prisoner tell Mr. Stewart, that 
several of the Negroes had been to inquire concerning their 
freedom, which they found had come out for them ?”—Re¬ 
jected. These questions, and several others, which referred 
to the very essence of the charge against him, were rejected. 
How then can any effrontery make man say that this poor 
Missionary had an impartial trial ? To crown so glaring an 
act of injustice can any tiling he wanting '! But if it were, we 
have it here. The Court resolved that its worst acts should 
not appear on the minutes : it suppressed those questions; 
and expunged also the decision, forbidding hearsay evidence 
for the future ! But the rule having, to crush the prisoner, 
been laid down, we might at least have expected that it. would 
be adhered to. No such thing. The moment that an occa¬ 
sion presents itself, when the rule would hamper the prosecu¬ 
tor and the judges, they abandon it, and recur to their favourite 
hearsay. In the very next page, we find this question put 
by the Court,—“ Previous to your going to chapel, were you 
told that plenty of people were thereon that day?” If hear¬ 
say evidence was thus received or rejected as best suited the 
purpose of compassing the prisoner's destruction, other viola¬ 
tions of law, almost as flagrant, were resorted to, with the 
same view. Conversations with Mrs. Smith, in her husband’s 
absence, were allowed to be detailed : the sentences passed 
upon five other persons, previously tried, were put in, and 1 
should suppose privately read by the Court, as 1 find no allu • 
sion to them in the prisoner’s most able and minute defence, 
which touches on every other particular of the case; and all 
mention of those sentences is suppressed in the minutes 
transmitted by the Court. For the manifest purpose of 
blackening him in the eyes of the people, and with no earthly 
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reference to the charges against him, a long examination is 
permitted into the supposed profits he made by a sale of Bi¬ 
bles, Prayer and Psalm-books, and Catechisms ; and into the 
donations he received from his Negro flock, and the contri¬ 
butions he levied upon them for church dues : every one tittle 
of which is satisfactorily answered and explained by the evi¬ 
dence, but every one little of which was wholly beside the 
question. 

I find, Sir, that many material circumstances which occur¬ 
red on the trial are altogether omitted in the House copy, 
I find that the evidence is garbled in many places, and that 
passages of the prisoner’s defence are omitted ; some because 
they were stated to be offensive to the Government,—others 
because they were said to be of a dangerous tendency,— 
others, again, because the Court entertained a different opini¬ 
on on certain points from the prisoner, or because they might 
seem to reflect upon the Court itself. Mr. Smith was charg¬ 
ed with corrupting the minds of the Slaves, and enticing 
them to a breach of their duty, and of the law of the land, 
because he recommended to them not to violate the Sabbath. 
It was objected against him also by some, that he selected 
passages from the Old Testament ; and by others, that he 
did not, as he ought, coniine himself to certain parts of 
the New Testament; others, again, found fault with him 
for teaching the Negroes to read the Bible. And when, in 
answer to these charges, he cited passages from the Bible in 
bis defence, he was told that he must not quote Scripture, as 
it was supposed that every member of the Court was perfect¬ 
ly acquainted with the Sacred Writings—a supposition which 
certainly does not occur to one on reading their pro¬ 
ceedings. By others, again, this poor man was held up as 
an enthusiast, who performed his functions in a wild and 
irregular manner. It was said that his doctrines were of a 
nature to be highly injurious in any situation, brit peculiarly 
so amongst a Slave population. In proof of this assertion, 
it was stated, that the day before the revolt he preached from 
Lukexix. 41, 42—“ And when He was come near, He be¬ 
held the city, and wept over it; saying, If thou hadst known, 
even thou, in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace ! but now they are hid front thine eyes.” Thus was 
this passage, which has been truly described by the Rev. 
Mr. Austin as a text of singular beauty, turned into matter 
of accusation and reproach against this unfortunate mission¬ 
ary. But if this text was held to be so dangerous—so pro¬ 
ductive of insubordination and rebellion—what would be 
said of the clergy of the Established Church, of whose 
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doctrines no fear was entertained ? The text chosen by 
Mr. Smith on this occasion appeared, to the heated imagin¬ 
ation of his judges, to be one which endangered the peace 
of a Slave community. Very different was the opinion of 
Mr. Austin, the colonial chaplain, who could not be consi¬ 
dered as inflamed with any daring, enthusiastic, and peri¬ 
lous zeal. Hut what, l ask, might not the same alarmists 
have said of Mr. Austin, who, on that very day, the 17th 
of August, had to read, as indeed he was by the rubric 
bound to do, perhaps in the presence of a large body of black, 
white, and coloured persons, such passages as the following, 
which occur in one of the lessons of that day, the 11th chap¬ 
ter of Ezekiel. “When the land sinneth against me by 
trespassing grievously, then I will stretch out mine hand 
upon it, and will break the staff of the bread thereof, and 
will send famine upon it, and will cut off man and beast from 
it.’’ “ Though these three men” (u'ho might easily be sup¬ 

posed to be typical of Mr. Austin Mr. Smith, and Mr. El¬ 
liot), “ were in it, they shall deliver neither sons nor daugh¬ 
ters : they only shall be delivered, but the land shall be de¬ 
solate. Or if I bring a sword upon that land, and say, 
Sword, go through the land, so that I cut off man and beast 
from it; Though these three men were in it, as I live, saith 
the Lord God, they shall deliver neither sons or daughters ; 
but they only shall be delivered themselves.” Let me ask 
any impartial man if this is not a text much more likely to be 
mistaken than the other ? And yet every clergyman of the 
Established Church was bound to read it on that day in that 
colony. 

The charges against Mr. Smith are four. The first states, 
that, long before the IHtli of August, he had promoted dis¬ 
satisfaction amongst the slaves against their lawful masters. 
This charge was clearly beyond the jurisdiction of the court ; 
for it refers to matters before martial law was proclaimed, 
and consequently before Mr. Smith could be amenable to 
that law. Supposing that, as a court martial, they had a right 
to try a clergyman fora civil offence, which l utterly deny, 
it could only be on the principle of martial law having been 
proclaimed that they were entitled to do so. The proclaima- 
tion might place him, and every other man in the colony, 
in the situation of a soldier but if he was to be considered as a 
soldier, it could only be after the 19th of August. Admitting, 
then, that the Rev. John Smith was a soldier, under the 
proclamation, he was not such on the 18th, on the 17 th, nor 
at any time before the transactions which are called the re¬ 
volt of Demerara; and yet it was upon such a charge that the 
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court martial thought proper to try him, and upon which 
alone it could try him, if it tried him at all. But they had no 
more right, I contend, to try him for things done before the 
19th, in the character of a soldier liable to martial law, than 
they would have to try a man, who had enlisted to-day, for 
acts which he had committed the day before yesterday, ac¬ 
cording to the same code of military justice. The same rea¬ 
soning applies to three of the four charges. There is only 
one charge, that of communicating with Quamina touching 
the revolt, which is in tilt: least entitled to consideration ; 
yet this very communication might Have been to discourage, 
and not to excite or advise the revolt. In fact, it was clearly 
proved to have been undertaken for that purpose, notwith¬ 
standing the proroisesof the Judge-Advocate to prove the con¬ 
trary. There arc three things necessary to be established be¬ 
fore (he guilt of this unfortunate man can be maintained on 
this charge; first, that Quamina was a revolter; secondly, 
that Mr. Smith knew him to he a revolter ; and thirdly, that 
he had advised and encouraged him in the revolt;—for the 
misprison, the mere concealment, must be abandoned by 
those who support the sentence, inasmuch as misprision 
is not a capital offence. But all the evidence shews that 
Quamina did not appear in such a character—that Mr. 
Smith was ingorant of it even if he did—and that his 
communication was directed to discourage, and not to advise 
any rash step into which the sufferings of the slaves might 
lead them. As to his not having seized on Quamina, which 
is also made a' charge, the answer which the poor man him¬ 
self gave was a sufficient reply to any imputation of guilt 
that might be founded on this omission. “ Look,” said he, 
“ on these limbs, feeble with disease, and say how was it 
possible for me to seize a powerful robust man, like Quamina, 
inflamed with the desire of liberty, as that slave must have 
been if he were a revolter, even if I had been aware that he 
was about to head a revolt.” But, in tiuth, there is not a 
tittle of evidence that Mr. Smith knew of the revolt; while 
there is abundant proof that he took especial measures and 
watchful care to tell all he did know to the proper authorities, 
the managers, of the estate. If, again, the defenders of the 
court martial retreat from this to the lower ground of mere 
concealment, and thus admit the illegality of the sentence in 
order to shew something like matter of blame in the conduct 
of the accused, 1 meet them here as fearlessly upon the fact, 
as l have already done upon the law of their case ; and I 
affirm, that he went the full length of stating to Mr. Ste¬ 
wart, the manager of the estate, his apprehensions with res- 
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pect to the impending danger ; that “ the lawful owners, 
proprietors, and managers” were put upon their guard by 
him, and were indebted to his intelligence, instead of having 
a right to complain of his renrissness or disaffection ; that he 
told all he knew’, all he was entitled to consider as informa¬ 
tion (and no man is bound to l ell mere vague suspicions, 
which cross his mind, and find no abiding place in it;) and 
that he only knew any thing precise respecting the in¬ 
tentions of the insurgents from the letter delivered to him 
half an hour before the Negroes were up in arms, and long 
after the movement was known to every manager in the 
neighbourhood. The Court, then, having no jurisdiction to 
sit at all in judgment upon this preacher of the Cos pel— 
their own existence as a court of justice being wholly without 
the colour of lawful authority—tried him for things which, had 
they ever so lawful a title to try him, were wholly beyond 
their commission ; and of those things no evidence was pro¬ 
duced upon which any man could even suspect his guilt, if 
the jurisdiction had been ever so unquestionable, and the 
accused had been undeniably within its range, llut in spite 
of all the facts—in spite of his well-known character and up • 
right conduct—it was necessary that he should be made an 
example for certain purposes; it was necessary that the 
missionaries should be taught in what an undertaking they 
had embarked ; that they should be warned that it was at 
their peril they preached the Gospel; that they should know 
it was at the hazard of their lives that they opened the Bible 
to their flocks ; and therefore it was that the court-martial 
deemed it expedient to convict Mr. Smith, and to sentence 
him to be hanged by the neck until he was dead ! 

But the Negroes, it seems, had grumbled at the reports 
which went abroad respecting their liberation by an act of 
his Majesty, and the opposition said to be given to it by their 
proprietors. Who propagated those reports ? Certainly not 
Mr. Smith. It is clear that they originated, in one instance, 
from a servant who attended at the Governor's table, and who 
professed to have heard them in the conversations which took 
place between the Governor and his guests. Another account 
was, that a kept woman had disclosed the secret, having 
learnt it from her keeper, Mr. Hamilton. The Negroes na¬ 
turally flocked together to inquire whether the reports were 
true or not; and Mr. Smith immediately communicated to 
their masters his apprehensions of what he had always sup¬ 
posed possible, seeing the oppression und"r which the slaves 
laboured, and knowing that they were men. But it is said, 
that at six o’clock on the Monday evening, one half hour 
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before the rebellion broke out, he did not disclose what he 
could not have known before,—namely, that a revolt was ac¬ 
tually about to commence. Now, taking this fact, for the 
sake of argument, to be proved to its fullest extent, I say 
that a man convicted of misprision cannot by the law be 
hanged. The utmost possible vengeance of the law, accord¬ 
ing to the wildest dream of the highest prerogative lawyer, 
could not amount to any thing like a sanction of this. Such 
I assert the law to be. I defy any man to contradict my 
assertion, that up to the present hour, no English lawyer 
ever heard of misprision of treason being treated as a capital 
offence ; and that it would be just as legal to hang a man for 
a common assault. But if it be said that the punishment of 
death was awarded for having aided the revolt, I say the 
Court did not, could not, believe this; and I produce the 
conduct of the judges themselves to confirm what I assert. 
They were bold enough in trying, and convicting, and 
condemning the victim whom they had lawlessly seized 
upon ; but they trembled to execute a sentence so prodigious¬ 
ly illegal and unjust; and having declared that, in their con¬ 
sciences and on their oaths, they deemed him guilty of the 
worst of crimes, they all in one voice add, that they also deem 
him deserving of mercy in respect of hss guilt! It is possible 
to draw any other inference from this marvellous recommen¬ 
dation, than that they distrusted the sentence to which it was 
attached ? When I see them affrighted by their own pro¬ 
ceedings—starting back at the sight of what they had not 
scrupled to do—can I give them credit for any fear of doing 
injustice ; they who from the beginning to the end of their 
course had done nothing else ? Can 1 believe that they 
paused upon the consummation of their work from any mo¬ 
tive but a dread of its consequences to themselves; a recol¬ 
lection tardy, indeed, but appalling, that “Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ?” And 
not without reason, not without irrefragable reason did they 
take the alarm ; for verily if they had perpetrated the last 
act—if they had dared to take this innocent man’s life (one 
hair of whose head they durst not touch), they must them¬ 
selves have died the deatli of the murderer ! Monstrous 
as the whole proceedings were, and horrid as the sentence 
that closed them, there is nothing in the trial from first to 
last so astounding as this recommendation to mercy, coming 
from persons who affected to believe him guilty of such 
enormous crimes. If he was proved to have committed the 
offence of exciting the slaves to acts of bloodshed—if his 
judges believed him to have done what their sentence alleged 
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against him—how unspeakably aggravated was his guilt, 
compared with that of the poor untutored slaves, whom he 
had misled from their duty under the pretext of teaching 
them religion ! How justly might all the blood that was 
shed be laid upon his head ! How fitly, if mercy was to 
prevail, might his deluded instruments be pardoned, and him¬ 
self alone singled out for vengeance, as the author of their 
crimes! Yet they are cut off in hundreds by the hand of 
justice, and he is deemed an object of compassion ! 

How many victims were sacrificed we know not with pre¬ 
cision. Such of them as underwent a trial before being put 
to death, were judged by this court-martial. Let us hope 
that they had a fair and impartial trial, more fair and more 
impartial than the violence of political party and the zeal of 
religious animosity granted to their ill-fated pastor. But 
without nicely ascertaining how many fell in the field, or by 
the hands of the executioner, I fear we must admit that far 
more blood was thus spilt than a wise and a just policy re¬ 
quired. Making every allowance for the alarms of the plan¬ 
ters, and the necessity of strong measures to quell a revolt, 
it must be admitted, that no more examples should have 
been made than were absolutely necessary for this purpose. 
Yet, making every allowance for the agitation of men’s minds 
at the moment of danger, and admitting (which is more 
difficult) that it extended to the colonial government, and 
did not subside when tranquillity was restored, no man can 
avoid suspecting, that the measure of punishment inflicted 
considerably surpassed the exigencies of the occasion. Hy 
the Negroes, indeed, little blood had been shed at any pe¬ 
riod of the revolt, and in its commencement none at all : al¬ 
together only one person was killed by them. In this re¬ 
markable circumstance, the insurrection stands distinguish¬ 
ed from every other movement of this description in the 
history of colonial society. The slaves, inflamed by false 
hopes of freedom, agitated by rumours, and irritated by the 
suspense and ignorance in which they were kept, exaspera¬ 
ted by ancient as well as more recent wrongs (for a sale of 
fifty or sixty of them had just been announced, and they 
were about to be violently separated and dispersed), were 
satisfied with combining not to work ; and thus making their 
managers repair to the town, and ascertain the precise na¬ 
ture of the boon reported to have arrived from England. 
The calumniated minister had so far humanized bis poor 
lloek—his dangerous preaching had so enlightened them— 
the lessons of himself and his hated brethren had sunk so 
deep in their minds, that, by the testimony of the clergytnau, 
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and even of the overseers, the maxims of the Gospel of peace 
were upon their lips in the midst of rebellion, and restrained 
their hands when no other force was present to resist them. 
“ We will take no life,"’ said they; “ for our Pastors have 
taught us not to take that which we cannot give;’—a me¬ 
morable peculiarity, to be found in no other passage of 
Negro warfare within the West-Indian seas, and which drew 
from the truly pious minister of the Established Church the 
exclamation, that “ He shuddered to write that they were 
seeking the life of the man whose teaching had saved theirs !” 
But it was deemed fitting to make tremendous examples of 
those unhappy creatures. Considerably above a hundred 
fell in the field, where they did not succeed in putting one 
soldier to death. A number of the prisoners also, it is said, 
were hastily drawn out, at the close of the affray, and instant¬ 
ly shot. How many, in the whole, have since perished by 
sentences of the Court, does not appear ; but up to a day in 
September, as 1 learn by the Gazette which 1 hold in my 
hand, forty-seven had been executed. A more horrid tale of 
blood yet remains to be told. Within the short space of a 
week, as appears by the same document, ten had been torn 
in pieces by the lash : some of these had been condemned to 
six or seven hundred lashes; five to one thousand each; of 
which inhuman torture one had received the whole, and two 
almost the whole at once. In deploring this ill-judged seve¬ 
rity, I speak far more out of regard to the masters than the 
slaves. Yielding thus unreservedly to the influence of alarm, 
they have not only covered themselves with disgrace, but 
they may, if cooler heads and steadier hands control them 
not, place in jeopardy the life of every White man in the 
Antilles. Look now to the incredible inconsistency of the 
authorities by whom such retribution was dealt out, while 
they recommend him to mercy, whom in the same breath 
they pronounced a thousand times more guilty than the 
Slaves. Can any man doubt for an instant that they knew 
him to be innocent, but were minded to condemn, stigmatise, 
ami degrade him, because they durst not take his life, and 
yet were resolved to make an example of him as a preacher ? 

The whole proceedings demonstrate the hatred of his per¬ 
secutors to he levelled at his calling and his ministry. He 
is denounced for reading the Old Testament; charged with 
dwelling upon parts of the New ; accused of selling religious 
tracts ; blamed for collecting his hearers to the sacrament 
and catechism ; all under various pretences, as that the texts 
were ill chosen—the books sold too dear—the communicants 
made to pay high dues. Nay, for teaching obedience to the 
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law which commands to keep holy the Sabbath, he is direct¬ 
ly, and without any disguise, branded as the sower of sedi¬ 
tion. Upon this overt act of rebellion against all law, human 
and divine, a large portion of the prosecutor’s invectives and 
of his evidence is bestowed. What though the Reverend 
Defendant shewed clearly, out of the mouths of his adver¬ 
sary’s witnesses, that he had uniformly taught the Negroes 
to obey their masters, even if ordered by them to break the 
rest of the Sabbath ; that he had expressly inculcated the 
maxim, Nothing is wrong in you which your master 
commands; and nothing amiss in him which necessity pre¬ 
scribes ? What though he reminded the Court, that the 
seventh day, which he was charged with taking from the 
slaves, was not his to give or to withhold ; that it had been 
hallowed by the Divine Lawgiver to his own use, and exempt¬ 
ed in terms from the work of slave as well as master—of 
beast as well as man ? He is arraigned ns a promoter 
of discontent, because he, the religious instructor of the 
Negroes, enjoins them to keep the Sabbath holy, when 
their owners allow them no other day for working ; be¬ 
cause he, a Minister of the Gospel, preaches a duty pre¬ 
scribed by the laws of religion and by the laws of the land, 
while the planters live in the contempt of it. In short, no 
man can cast his eye upon this trial, without perceiving 
that it was intended to bring on an issue between the Sys¬ 
tem of the Slave-law and the Instruction of the Negroes. 
The exemplar which these misguided men seem to have set 
before them is that of their French brethren in St. Domingo : 
one of whom, exulting in the expulsion of the Jesuits, enu¬ 
merates the mischiefs occasioned by their labours. “ They 
preached,” says he, “ they assembled the Negroes, made 
the masters relax in their exactions, catechised the Slaves, 
sung psalms, and confessed them.” “Since their banish¬ 
ment,” he adds, “marriages are rare; the Negroes no 
longer make houses for themselves apart: it is no longer 
allowable for two Slaves to separate for ever their interest 
and safety from that of the gang” (a curl ms circumlocutory 
form of speech to express the married state.) “ No more 
public worship!” he triumphantly exclaims, “no more 
meetings, in congregation ! no psalm-singing, nor sermons 
for them !” “ But they are still catechised ; and may, on 

paying for it, have themselves baptized three or four times’’ 
(upon the principle, I suppose, that, like inoculation, it is 
safer to repeat it.) In the self-same spirit the Deinerara 
public meeting of the 24th of February 1824, resolved forth¬ 
with to petition the Court of Policy “ to expel all mission- 
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aries from the colony, and to pass a law prohibiting their 
admission for the future.” Nor let it be said, that this 
determination arose out of hatred towards sectaries, or was 
engendered by the late occurrences. In 1808, the Royal 
Gazette promulgated this doctrine, worthy of all attention : 
“ lie that chooses to make Slaves Christians, let him give 
them their liberty. What will be the consequence when to 
that class of men is given the title of ueluvbd uretiihen 
as actually is done ? Assembling Negroes in places of 
worship gives a momentary feeling of independence both of 
thinking and acting, and by frequent meetings of this kind 
a spirit of remark is generated ; neither of which are sensa¬ 
tions at all proper to be excited in the minds of Slaves.” 
Again, in 1823, says the Government paper, “ To address a 
promiscuous audience of black or coloured people, bond and 
free,[by thejendearing appellation of* My brethren and sisters,’ 
is what can no where be heard except in Providence Chapel j” 
—a proof how regularly this adversary of sectarian usages 
had attended the service of the Church. And, in February 
last, the same judicious authority, in discussing the cau.-es 
of the discontents, and the remedy to be applied, thus pro¬ 
ceeds :—“ It is most unfortunate for the cause of the planters, 
that they did not, speak out in time. They did not say, as 
they aught to have said, to the first advocates of missions 
and education, We shall not tolerate your plans till you prove 
to us that they are safe and necessary ; we shall not suffer 
you to enlighten our Slaves, who arc by law our property, 
till you can demonstrate that when they are made religious 
and knowing they will still continue to be our Slaves.”— 
“ In what a perplexing predicament do the colonial pro¬ 
prietors now stand ! Can the march of events possibly ar¬ 
rested ! Shall they be allowed to shut up the chapels, and 
banish the preachers and schoolmasters, and keep the Slaves 
in ignorance ? This would, indeed, be an effectual remedy; 
but there is no boj.e of its being applied!!!” —“ The ob¬ 
vious conclusion is this,— Slavery must exist as it now is, 
or it will not exist at all.” “ If we expect to create a 
community of reading, moral, church-going Slaves, we are 
woefully mistaken.”—Ignorant ! oh, profoundly ignorant, 
of the things that belong to their peace ! may we truly 
say, in the words of the missionary’s beautiful text,—to 
that peace, the disturbance of which they deem the last of 
evils. Were there not dangers enough besetting them on 
every side without this ; The frame of West Indian society, 
that monstrous birth of the accursed Slave trade, is so feeble 
in itself, and, at the same time, surrounded with mch perils 
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from without, that barely to support it demands the most 
temperate judgment, the steadiest and the most skilful hand; 
and, with all our discretion, and firmness, and dexterity, 
its continued existence seems little less, than a miracle. 
The necessary hazards; to which, by its very constitution, it 
is hourly exposed, are sufficient, one should think, to satiate 
the most greedy appetite for difficulties—to quench the most 
chivalrous passion for dangers. Enough that a handful of 
Slave-owners are scattered among myriads of Slaves—enough, 
that in their nearest neighbourhood a commonwealth of tho-c 
Slaves is now seated triumphant upon the ruined tyranny of 
their slaughtered masters—enough, that exposed to this 
frightful enemy from within and without, the planters are 
cut off from all help by the ocean. But to odds so fearful, 
these deluded men must needs add new perils absolutely 
overwhelming ! By a bond, which nature has drawn with 
her own hand, and both hemispheres have witnessed, they 
find leagued against them every shade of the African race, 
every description of those swarthy hordes, from the peaceful 
Eboe to the fiery Koromantyn. And they must now com¬ 
bine in the same hatred the Christians of the Old world witli 
the Pagans of the New'! Barely able to res rain the natural 
love of freedom, they must mingle it with the enthusiasm of 
religion,—vainly imagining that spiritual thraldom will make 
personal subjection more bearable;—wildly hoping to bridle 
the strongest of the human passions, in union and in excess, 
—the desire of liberty irritated by despair, and the fervour 
of religious zeal by persecution exasperated to frenzy. But 
I call upon Parliament to rescue the West Indies from 
the horrors of such a policy ; to deliver those misguided men 
from their own hands. I call upon you to interpose while 
it is yet time to save the West Indies; fiist of all, the Ne¬ 
groes, the most numerous class of our fellow-subjects, and 
entitled beyond every oilier to our care by a claim which 
honourable minds will most readily admit,—their countless 
wrongs, borne with such forbearance, such meekness, while 
the most dreadful retaliation was within their grasp ; next, 
their masters, whose short-sighted violence is, indeed, hurt¬ 
ful to their slaves, but to themselves is fraught with fearful 
and speedy destruction, if you do not at once make your 
voice heard and your authority felt, where both have been 
so long despised. 

I move you “ That an Humble Address be presented to 
bis Majesty, setting forth, that the House, having taken into 
their most serious consideration the proceedings which had 
taken place on the trial of the Reverend John Smith, at 
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Demerara contemplated with the most serious alarm the 
violation of Law and Justice which had there been com¬ 
mitted ; and they did earnestly pray, that His Majesty would 
be most graciously pleased to give orders for such an im¬ 
partial and humane administration of the law in that Colony 
as may secure the rights not only of the Negroes, but of the 
Planters themselves .“ 
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I do assure the House, that I feel great regret at having to 
address them again so late in the night; but, considering 
the importance of the case, I cannot be satisfied to let it rest 
where it is, without trespassing upon their patience for a 
short time—and it shall be for as short a time as possible : 
indeed, that I rise at all is chiefly is consequence of the some¬ 
what new shape into which the proposition of the right 
honourable gentleman opposite* has thrown the question. 
For, Sir, as to the question itself, on the merits of which 
I before presumed at such length on the indulgence of the 
House, not only have I heard nothing to shake the opinion 
which I originally expressed, or to meet the arguments 
which I feebly endeavoured to advance in its support, but 
1 am seconded by the admissions of those who would resist 
the motion : for, beside the powerful assistance 1 have had 
the happiness of receiving from my honourable and learned 
friends on the benches around me, and who, one after another, 
have distinguished themselves in a manner never to be for¬ 
gotten in this House, or by their eountryf—men of all classes, 

* Mr. Canning. 

t Mr. (dow Lord Chief Jufilice) Denman ; Mr. (now Mr. Justice Williams ; 
Sir James Mackintosh and Dr. Lu«hington. The speeches of the two foimerliave 
already been mentioned. Dr. Lushington’s wan of the very highest merit. Sir J - 
Mackintosh’s was excellent also. 
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and of all pat ties, without regard to difference of political 
sentiments or of religious persuasions, will hold them in 
lasting remembrance, and pronounce their honoured names 
with unceasing gratitude, for the invaluable service which 
their brilliant talents and honest zeal have rendered to the 
cause of truth and justice.—Beside this, what have I on the 
other side? Great ability, no doubt, displayed—much learn¬ 
ing exhibited—men of known expertness and high official 
authority put in requisition—others for the first time brought 
forward in debate—an honourable and learned friend of mine, 
for whom I have the most sincere esteem, and the best 
grounded, because it rests on a long and intimate knowledge 
of his worth, and of those talents and accomplishments of 
which I did not for the first time to-night witness the ex¬ 
hibition, although they have now first met the universal 
admiration of this House ;*—yet with all those talents, and 
all that research from him and from others who followed 
him, instead of an answer, instead of any thing to controvert 
the positions l set out with, I find support. I have an ad¬ 
mission—for it amounts to uothing less than an admission 
—a confession—a plea of guilty, with a recommendation to 
mercy. 

We have an argument in mitigation of the punishment of 
this Court Martial, and of the government who put their 
proceedings in motion—nothing against Mr. Smith, nothing 
on the merits or in favour of those proceedings. An attempt, 
no doubt, was made, by my honourable and learned friend 
the Attorney General.t to go a little further than any other 
gonltemaM who has addressed the House. He would fain 
have slept beyond the argument which alone has been urged 
from all other quarters against this poor missionary, and 
would have attempted to show that there was some founda¬ 
tion for the charge which makes him an accomplice, as well 
as guilty of misprision : all others, as well of the legal pro¬ 
fession as laymen, and particularly the Secretary of Stated 
who spoke last but one, have at once abandoned, as utterly 
desperate, each and every of the charges against Mr. Smith, 
except that of misprision ; and even this they do not venture 
very stoutly to assert. “ It is something like a misprision, 
savs the right honourable Secretary ;—for the House will 
observe, that he would not take upon himself to say that the 
party had been guilty of misprision of treason, strictly so 

* Mr. (now Lord Chief Justice) Tinrfal, who then first spoke in Parliament. 

t Sir J. Copley, now Loid Lyndhurst, who spo\e with hia accustomed ability. 

t Mi Canning, who moved the previous question alter Mr. (now Sir K.) 
Wiltnol Hoi (ou had met the motion with a negative. 
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called. He would not attempt to say there was any treason 
in existence, of which a guilty concealment could take place; 
still less would he undertake to affirm (which is, however, 
necessary, in order to make it misprision at all) that Mr. 
Smith had known a treason to exist in a specific and tangible 
shape, and that after this knowledge was conveyed to him, he 
had sunk it in his own breast instead of divulging it to the 
proper authorities. 

All the charge was this—in this it began, in this it centered, 
in this it ended: “ I cannot help thinking,” said the right 
honourable gentleman, “ when I take every thing intoconsi- 
deration, whatever may be the facts as to the rest of the case— 
I cannot get out of my mind the impression, that, somehow 
or other, he must have known that all was not right; must 
have suspected that there might be something wrong ; and 
knowing, or suspecting there was something wrong, he did not 
communicate that something to the lawful authorities !” My 
honourable and learned friend,* indeed, went a little further : 
he felt, as a lawyer, that this was not enough, and particularly 
when we are talking, not merely of a crime, but of a capital 
crime—not merely of a charge of guilty, and of “ something 
•wrong," and of having a misgiving in your mind that that 
“ something wrong” was known to him, and, being known to 
him, was concealed by him ;—but that on this something was 
to be founded, not barely an accusation of wrong doing, but 
a charge of criminality; and not merely a charge, but a con¬ 
viction ; and not merely a conviction of guilt, but a convic¬ 
tion of the highest guilt, known to the law of this or of any 
country ; and a sentence of death following that capital con¬ 
viction ; and that ignominious sentence standing unrepealed, 
though unexecuted; sanctioned, nay adopted, by the Go¬ 
vernment of this country, because suffered to remain nnre- 
scinded; and carried into effect, as far as its authors durst 
themselves give it operation, by treating its object as a crimi¬ 
nal, and making him owe his escape to mercy, who was enti¬ 
tled to absolute acquittal. Accordingly what says my ho¬ 
nourable friend,f in order to shew that there was some foun¬ 
dation for those proceedings ? He feels that English law will 
not do; that is quite out of the question ; so does the Attor¬ 
ney General. Therefore forth comes their Dutch code; and 
upon it they are fain, at least for a season, to rely. They 
say, “ True it is, all this would have been too monstrous to 
be for one instant endured in any court in England ;—true, 
there is nothing like a capital crime committed here ;—cer¬ 
tain it is, if treason had been committed by some men conspir- 

t Mi. I iodkl. 
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ing the death of the king; if an overt act had been proved ; 
if the very bond of the conspirators had been produced, with 
their seals, in court, to convict them of this treason ; and if 
another man, namely, Smith, had been proved to have known 
it, to have seen the bond with the seals and the names of the 
conspirators upon it, bad been the confidential despositary 
of their secret treasons, and had done all but make himself 
their accomplice, be might have known it, he might have 
seen its details in black and white, he might have had it 
communicated to him by word or by writing, he might have 
had as accurate knowledge of it as any man has of his own 
household, and he might have buried the secret in his own 
breast, so that no one should learn it until the design, well 
matured, was at length carried openly into execution ; and 
yet that, knowledge and concealment, that misprision of trea¬ 
son, could not by possibility have subjected him to capital 
punishment in any English court of justice !” 

This they know, and this they admit; and the question 
being, What shall we do, and how shall we express our opi¬ 
nion on the conduct of a Court Martial, which, having no 
jurisdiction with respect to the offence, even if the person of 
the prisoner had been under their authority, chose to try hint 
over whom they had no jurisdiction of whatever offence he 
might be accused ;—and, moreover, to try him capitally for 
an offence for which no capital sentence could be passed, 
even if the party had been amenable to their jurisdiction, 
and if, when put upon his trial, he had at once pleaded guilty, 
and confessed that he had committed all he was accused of a 
hundred times over—this being the questien before the House, 
—my honourable and learned friends being called upon to 
say how we shall deal with those who first arrogate to them¬ 
selves an authority utterly unlawful, and then sentence a 
man, whom they had no pretence for trying, to be hanged 
for that which he never did, but which, had he done it, is not 
a capital crime:—such being the question, the gentlemen on 
the other side, feeling the pinch of it, and aware that there 
is no warrant for such a sentence in the English law, betake 
themselves to the Dutch, contending that it punishes mis¬ 
prison with death ! 

But here my honourable friend* gets into a difficulty, 
which all his acuteness only enables him to see the more 
clearly that there is no struggling against, and from which 
the whole resources of his learning have no power to extri¬ 
cate him. Nay—I speak it with the most sincere respect 
for him—I was not the only person who felt, as he was going 
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on, that in this part of his progress he seemed oppressed 
with the nature of his task, and, far from getting over the 
ground with as easy a pace and as firm a footstep as usual, he 
hesitated and even stumbled ; as if unaware beforehand of 
the slipperiness of the path, and only sensible of the kind of 
work he had undertaken when already in the midst of it. 
The difficulty, the insurmountable difficulty, is this : You 
must choose between jurisdiction to try at all, and power to 
punish misprision capitally ; both you cannot have by the 
same law. If the Dutch law make the crime capital, which 
the English does not, the Dutch law gives you no right to 
try by a military tribunal. The English law it was that alone 
could make the Couit Martial legal ; so, at least, the court 
and the prosecutor say. “ Necessity,” they assert, “ has no 
law—proclaim martial law, every man is a soldier, and ame¬ 
nable to a military court.” They may be right in this posi¬ 
tion, or they may be wrong; but it is their only defence of 
the jurisdiction which they assumed. By the law of England, 
then, not of Holland, was the court assembled. According to 
English forms it sate ; to English law-principles it affected 
to square its modes of proceeding; to authorities of English 
law it constantly appealed. Here indeed, this night, we have 
heard Dutch jurists cited itt ample profusion ; the erudite Van 
Schooten, the weighty Voetius, the luminous Huber, orna¬ 
ments of the Batavian school.—and Dominat, who is neither 
Dutch nor English, but merely French, and therefore has 
as much to do with the question, in any conceivable view, 
as if lie were a Mogul doctor; yet his name too is brandish¬ 
ed before us, as if to shew the exuberance and variety of the 
stores at the command of my honourable and learned 
friends. 

But was any whisper of all this Hollandish learning ever 
heard in the court itself? Was it on those worthies that the 
parties themselves relied, for whom the fertile and lettered 
invention of the gentlemen opposite is now so nimbly forg¬ 
ing excuses ? No such thing. They appealed to the in¬ 
stitutes of that far-famed counsellor of justice, Blaekstone; 
the edict of the States-General, commonly called the “ Mu¬ 
tiny Act;” the Crown Law of that elaborate commentator 
of Rotterdam, Hawkins; and the more modern tractate upon 
Evidence of my excellent friend, the very learned professor 
Phillips of Leyden. It is to these authorit.es that the Judge 
Advocate, or rather the many Judge Advocates who were 
let loose upon the prisoner* constantly make their appeal ; 
with quotations from these laws and these text-writers that 
they garnish their arguments; and Voet, and Van Schooten, 
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and Huber, are no more mentioned than if they bad never 
existed, or Guiana had never been a colony of the Dutch. 
Thus, then, in order to get jurisdiction, without which you 
cannot proceed one step, because the whole is wrong from 
the begining if you have it not, you must abandon your 
Dutch authors, leave your foreign codes, and be content, 
with that rude, old-fashioned system, part written, part 
traditional, the half-Norman half-Saxon code, which we arc 
wont (and no man more than my honourable and learned 
friend, himself one of its choicest expounders) to respect, 
under the name of the old every-day law of England. 
Without that you cannot stir one step. Having gotten your 
foot on that you have something like a jurisdiction, or at 
least a claim to a jurisdiction, for the Court Martial. But., 
then, what becomes of your capital punishment ? Where 
is your power of putting to death for misprison ? Because, 
the instant you abandon the Dutch law, away goes capital 
punishment for misprison ; and if you acquit this Court 
Martial of tixe monstrous solecism (I purposely avoid giving 
it a worse name) of having pronounced sentence of death for 
a clergyable offence, you cuu only do so by having recourse 
to the Dutch law, and then away goes the jurisdiction :— 
so that the one law takes from you the jurisdiction—the 
authority to try at all;—and the other takes away the right 
to punish as you have punished. Between the horns of this 
dilemma I leave my honourable and learned friend, as I must 
of necessity leave him where he has chosen to plant himself j 
suspended in such a fashion that he can never, by any pos¬ 
sibility, quit the one point, without instantly being transfix¬ 
ed upon the other. 

Now, this is no immaterial part of the argument; on the 
contrary, it lies at the foundation of tlic whole ; and I can¬ 
not help thinking, that the practised understanding of my 
other learned friend* perceived its great importance, and 
had sonic misgivings that it must prove decisive of the ques¬ 
tion ; for he applied himself to strenghten the weak part, to 
find some way by which he might steer out of the dilemma- 
some middle course, which might enable him to obtain the 
jurisdiction from one law, and the capital punishment from 
the other. Thus, t ccording to him, you must neither proceed, 
entirely by the Dutch, nor yet entirely by the English law, 
but just take from each what suits your immediate purpose, 
pursuing it no further than the necessities of your case re¬ 
quire, and the flaws in that case render safe. The English law 
gives you jurisdiction : use it then to open the doors : but, 
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having them thus flung open, allow not to enter the gracious 
figure of English justice, with those forms, the handmaids 
that attend her. Make way for the body of Dutch jurispru¬ 
dence, and enthrone her, surrounded with her ministers, the 
Hubers, and Voets, and Van Schootens. Now this mode of 
treating a difficulty is one of the most ordinary, and among 
the least excusable, of all sophisms ; it is that by which in, 
order to get lid of an absurdity inherent in any proposition, 
we arbitrarily and gratuitously alter its terms, as soon as 
we perceive the contradictory results to which it necessarily 
leads ; carving and moulding our data at pleasure ; not be¬ 
fore the argument begins, but after the consequences are 
percieved. The alteration suddenly made arises, not out of 
the argument, or the facts, or the nature of things; but is 
made violently, and because there is no doing without it; 
and it is never thought of till this necessity is discovered. 
Thus, no one ever dreamt of calling in the Dutch code, till 
better lawyers than the Court Martial found that the English 
law condemned half their proceedings ; and then the English 
was abandoned, until it was perceived that the other half 
stood condemned by the Dutch. Therefore a third expedient 
is resorted to, that of a party-coloured code; the law under 
which they claim their justification is to be part Dutch, 
when that will suit; part English, when they can’t get on 
without it ; something compounded of both, and very little 
like either;—showing to demonstration that they acted 
without any law, or only set about discovering by what law 
they acted after their conduct was impeached; and then 
were forced to fabricate a new law to suit their proceedings, 
instead of having squared those proceedings to any known 
rule of any existing law on the face of the earth. 

To put all such arbitrary assumptions at once to flight, 
I need only remind the House how the jurists of Demerara 
treated the Dutch law. Admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
the doors of the c'ourt were opened by the English lawgiving 
them jurisdiction, then that by violence the Dutch law was 
forced through the door, and made to preside, of course 
we shall find all appeal to English statutes, and forms, and 
common law, cease from the instant that they have served 
their purpose of giving jurisdiction, and every thing will be 
conducted upon Dutch principles. Was it so ? Was any 
mention made, from begining to end, of Dutch rules or Dutch 
forms ? Was there a word quoted of those works now so 
glibly referred to ? Was there a single name pronounced of 
those authorities, for the first time cited in this House to¬ 
night ? Nothing of the kind. AH was English, from first to 
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last: all the laws appealed to on either side, all the writers 
quoted, all the principles laid down,'without a single excep¬ 
tion, were the same that would have been resorted to in any 
court sitting in this country; and the Court Martial were 
content to rest their proceedings upon our own law, and to 
be an English judicature, or to be nothing at all. 

Sir, I rejoice (well knowing that a legal argument, whether 
Dutch or English, or, like the doctrine I have been com¬ 
bating, made up of both, is at all times very little of a 
favourite with this House, and less than ever at the hour 
of the morning to which we are now approaching,) I 
rejoice greatly that what I have said, coupled with the 
far more luminous and cogent reasons which have been urged 
by my honourable and learned friends around me, may suf¬ 
fice to settle the point of law, and relieve me from the neces¬ 
sity of detaining you longer upon so dry a part of the 
question. My only excuse for having gone, so far into it, is 
its intimate connexion with the defence of the court martial, 
of whose case it, indeed forms the very corner-stone. And 
now, in passing to the merits of the inquiry, before that 
oourt, 1 have to wish that my honourable and learned 
friend, the member for Peterborough* was here in his 
place ; that, after the example of others who have gone 
before me, I too might in my turn have taken the opportu¬ 
nity of paying my respects to him. But, if be has gone 
himself, he has left a worthy representative in the honour¬ 
able Under Secretary for Colonial AlFairs,f by whom, in the 
quality for which his very remarkable speech the other night 
shone conspicuous—I mean, an entire ignorance of the facts 
of the ease—he is, I will not say out done, because that may 
safely be pronounced to be beyond the power of any man, 
but almost, if not altogether, equalled. There was, how¬ 
ever, this difference between the two, that the honourable 
Under Secretary, with a gravity quite imposing, described 
the great pains he had taken to master the details of the 
subject, whereas my honourable friend avowed that he con¬ 
sidered it as a matter which any one might take up at an 
odd moment during the debate; that, accordingly, he had 
come down to the house perfectly ignorant of the whole 
question, and been content to pick up what he could, while 
the discussion went on, partly by listening, partly by read¬ 
ing. I would most readily have taken his word for this, as 
I would for any thing else he chose to assert; but if that 
had not been sufficient, his speeeh would have proved it to 
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demonstration. If, as he says, he came down in state of 
entire ignorance, assuredly be had not mended his condition 
by the sort of attention he might have given to the question 
in his place,—unless a man can be said to change his igno • 
ranee for the better, by gaining a kind of half-blind, left- 
handed knowledge, which is worse than ignorance, as it is 
safer to be uniformed than misinformed. 

In this respect, too, the right honourable Secretary of 
State* is his worthy successor ; for the pains which he has 
taken to inform himself, seem but to have led him the more 
widely astray. I protest I never in my life witnessed such 
an elaborate neglect of the evidence as pervaded the latter 
part of his speech, which affected to discuss it. He appear¬ 
ed to have got as far wrong without the same bias, as my 
honourable and learned friend was led by the jaundiced eye 
with which he naturally enough views such questions, from 
his West Indian connections, and the recollections associated 
with the place of his birth and the scene of his earliest years. 
Without any such excuse from nature, the right honourable 
Secretary labours to be in the wrong, and is eminently suc¬ 
cessful. His argument against Mr. Smith rests upon the 
assumption that he had an accurate knowledge of a plot, 
which the right honourable Secretary by another assumption 
supposes to have been proved ; and he assumes that Mr. 
Smith had this knowledge twenty-four hours before he could 
possibly have known any thing of the matter. Every thing 
turns upon this ; and whoever has read the evidence with 
attention, is perfectly aware that this is the fact. Tell me 
not of Jacky Reed’s letter, which was communicated to him 
on Monday evening at six o’clock, or later ! Talk not to 
me of going to the constituted authorities as soon as he 
knew of a revolt! If he had known it the night before ; if 
had been aware of the design before the insurrection broke 
out—then, indeed, there might have been some ground for 
speaking about concealment. If he had obtained any previ¬ 
ous intelligence, though nothing had been confided to him, 
by a figure of speech we might have talked of concealment— 
hardly of misprison. But when did the note reach him ? 
The only discrepancy in the evidence is, that one witness says 
it was delivered at six o’clock,and he was the hearer of It; 
while another, ascertaining the time by circumstances, which 
arc much less likely to deceive than the vague recollection of 
an hour, fixes the moment, by saying that it was at night fall, 
half an hour later. But take it at the earliest period, and let 
it be six o’clock. When did the revolt break out ? I hear it 
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said, at half-past six. No such thing : it broke out at half¬ 
past three : aye, and earlier. Look at the fifteenth page of 
the evidence, and you w.ll find one witness speaking to what 
happened at half-past three, and another at half-past four. 
A most important step had then been taken. Quamina and 
Jack, the two alleged ringleaders—one of them, Jack, un¬ 
questionably was the contriver of the whole movement, or re¬ 
solution to strike work, or call it what you will; and Quami¬ 
na was suspected—and I believe the suspicion to have been 
utterly groundless; nor have I yet heard, throughout the 
whole proceedings, a word to confirm it—but both these 
men, the real and the supposed ringleader, had been actually 
in custody for the revolt, nay, had been both arrested for the 
revolt and rescued by the revolters, two or three hours before 
the letter came into Mr. Smith’s hands ! It is for not dis¬ 
closing this, which all the world knew better than himself— 
for not telling them at night what they knew in the afternoon 
—that he is to be blamed ! Why go and communicate to a 
man that the sun is shining at twelve o’clock in the day > 
Why tell this House that these candles are burning ; that 
we are sitting in a great crowd, in no very pleasant atmos¬ 
phere, and listening to a tedious speech ? Why state things 
which were as plain as the day-light, and which every one 
knew better and earlier than Mr. Smith himself? He was 
walking with his wife under his arm, say the witnesses : he 
should have walked away with her, or hired a horse and rode 
to Georgetown, says the right honourable Secretary. Why, 
this would have been, at the least, only doing what was 
manifestly superfluous, and, because superfluous, ridiculous. 
But in the feeling which then prevailed ; in the irritation of 
men’s minds ; in the exasperation towards himself, which, 

1 am sorry to say, had been too plainly manifested; I be¬ 
lieve such a folly would not have beeu considered as super¬ 
fluous only : he vvould have been asked, ‘ Why are you med¬ 
dling ? what are you interfering about ? keep you quiet at 
your own house : if you are indeed a peaceable missionary, 
don’t enter into quarrels you have no concern in, or busy 
yourself with other people’s matters.” Answers of that 
kind he had received before.: rebuffs had been given him of 
a kind which might induce him to take an opposite course : 
not a fortnight previous to that very night he had been so 
treated. I, for one, am not the man to marvel that he kept 
himself still at his house, instead of going forth to tell tales 
which all the vvorld knew, and to give information, extremely 
unlike that which the evidence would have communicated to 
the honourable Under Secretary, if he had read it correctly ; 
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and to the Member for Peterborough, If he had read it at all. 
It would have informed no one, because all knew it. 

But, says the right honourable gentleman,* why did 
not this missionary, if he would not fly to "the destruc¬ 
tion of his friends upon some vague surmise—if he would not 
make haste to denounce his flock upon rumour or suspicion 
—if he would not tell that which he did not know—if he 
would not communicate a treason which probably had no 
existence, which certainly did not to his knowledge exist— 
if he would not disclose secrets which no man had enlrused 
to him—(if he would not betray a confidence which no mor¬ 
tal had ever reposed in him for that is the state of the case 
up to the delivery of Jacky Reed’s letter; that is the precise 
state of the case at the time of receiving the letter) ;—if he 
did not please to do all these impossibilities, there was one 
possibility, it seems, and that mentioned for the first time to 
night (I know not when it was discovered), which lie might 
do: Why did he not go forth into the field, when the 
Negroes were all there, rebellious and in arms—some ar 
rested and rescued, others taken by the insurgents and 
carried back into the woods—why did he not proceed where 
he could not take a step, according to the same authority 
that suggests such an opperation, without seeing multi¬ 
tudes of martial slaves—why not, in this favourable state 
of things, at this very opportune moment, at a crisis so 
auspicious for the exertions of a peaceful missionary among 
his enraged flock—why not greedily seize such a moment, 
to reason with them, to open his Bible to them, to exhort 
them, and instruct them, and catechise them, and, in fine, 
take all those steps for having pursued which, in a season 
of profound tranquillity, he was brought into peril of his 
life!—wherefore not now renew that teaching and preaching 
to them, for which, and for nothing else, he was condemned 
to death, his exhausted frame subjected to lingering torture, 
and his memory blighted with the name of traitor and felon ! 
Why, he was wise in not doing this ! If he had made any 
such unseasonble and wild attempts, we might now think 
it only folly, and might be disposed to laugh at the ridiculous 
project; but at that moment of excitement, when the exas¬ 
peration of his enemies had waxed to such a height as he 
knew it to have reached against him, and men’s minds were 
in a state of feverish alarm that made each one deem every 
other he met his foe, and all who were in any manner of 
way connected with plantations fancied Uiey saw the very 
bead and ringleader of their common enemy in whatever bore 
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the shape of a Christian pastor—(this Mr. Smith knew, in¬ 
dependent of his personal expe.ience, independent of experi¬ 
ence the most recent—experience within the last fortnight 
from the time when such courses are pointed out as rational, 
nay, obvious and necessary) ;—but if, with only his oven 
general knowledge of the state of society, the recollection 
of what had happened to him in former times, and the 
impression which every page of his journal proves to have 
been the genuine result, of all he saw daily passing before his 
eyes—if, in such a cri-is, and with this knowledge, he had 
fared forth upon the hopeless errand of preaching peace, 
when the cutlasses of the insurgents were gleaming in his 
eyes, I say he would not merely have exposed himself to the 
just imputation of insanity from the candid and reflecting, 
but have encountered, and for that reason encountered the 
persecutions of those who now, with monstrous inconsisten¬ 
cy, blame him for not employing his pastoral authority to 
restrain a rebellious multitude, and who pursued him to the 
death for teaching his flock the lessons of forbearance and 
peace ! 

Sir, I am told that it is unjust to censure the Court Mar¬ 
tial so vehemently as I propose doing in the motion before 
yon : and really to hear gentlemen talk of it, one would 
imagine that, it charged enormous crimes in direct terms. 
Some have argued as if murder were plainly imputed to the 
Court : They have confounded together the different parts of 
the argument urged in support of the motion, and then im¬ 
ported into the motion itself that, confusion, the work of 
their own brains. But even if the accusations of which they 
complain had been preferred in the speeches that intro¬ 
duced or supported the proposition, could anything be 
conceived more grossly absurd than to decide as if you 
were called upon to adopt or reject the speeches, and not 
the motion, which alone is the subject of the vote? Truly 
this would be a mode of reasoning surpassing anything the 
most unfair and illogical that I have ever heard attemp¬ 
ted even in this place, where I have certainly heard at 
times reasonings not to be met with elsewhere. The mo¬ 
tion conveys a censure, I admit; but in my humble opini¬ 
on, a temperate and a mitigated censure. The law has been 
broken ; justice has been outraged. Whoso believes not 
in this, let him not vote for the motion. But whoso¬ 
ever believes that a gross breach of the law has been com¬ 
mitted ; that a flagrant violation of justice has been perpetrat¬ 
ed ; is it asking too much at the hands of that man, to de¬ 
mand that he honestly speak his mind, and record his 
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sentiments by his vote? In former times, be it remembered, 
this House of Parliament h;.s not scrupled to express, in 
words far more stringent than any you are now required to 
adopt, its sense of proceedings displaying the triumph of 
oppression over the law. When there came before the le¬ 
gislature a case remarkable in itself; for its consequences yet 
more momentous ; resembling the present in many points; 
to the very letter in some things resembling it—1 mean, 
the trial of Sydney—did our illustrious predecessors within 
these walls shrink back from the honest and manly declar¬ 
ation of their opinion in words suited to the occasion, and 
screen themselves behind such tender phrases as are to¬ 
night resorted to,—’• Don’t be too violent—pray be civil—■ 
do be gentle—there has only been a man murdered, notning 
more—a total breach of all law to be sure ; an utter con - 
tempt, no doubt of justice, and everything like it, in form as 
well as in substance ; but that’s all; surely, then you will be 
meek, and patient, and forbearing, as were the Dnnerara 
judges to this poor missionary; against whom, if somewhat 
was done, a great deal more was meditated than they durst 
openly perpetrate ; but who, being condemned to die in des¬ 
pite of law and evidence, was only put to death by slow and 
wantpn severity !”—In those days no such language was 
holden. Oti that memorable occasion, plain terms were not 
deemed too strong when severe truth was to he recorded. 
The word “ murder ” was used, because the deed of blood had 
been done. The word “ murder ” was not reckoned too uu- 
conrtly in a place where decorum is studied somewhat more 
scrupulously than even here: on the journals of the other House 
stands the appointment of Lords Committees, “ to inquire 
of the advisers aud prosecutors of the murder of Lord Russell 
and Colonel Sydney and their Lordships make a report, 
upou which the statute is passed to reverse those execrable 
attainders. I will not enter into any detailed comparison of 
the two cases, which might be thought fanciful; hut I would 
rpiuind the House, that no legal evidence was given of Mr. 
Smith’s handwriting in his journal, any more than of Sydney’s 
in his manuscript Discourse on Government. Every law¬ 
yer, who reads the trial, must at once percicve this. The 
witness who swears to Mr. Smith’s hand, cannot say that 
he ever saw him write; and when asked how he knows, 
the court say “ that question is unnecessary, because he 
has said he knows the hand !” although all the ground of 
knowledge he had stated was having received letters from 
him, without a syllable of having afterwards seen tiiin to 
ascertain that they were his, or having written in an- 
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swer to them, or otherwise acted upon them. Now, 
in Sydney’s case there was an endorsement on bills of 
exchange produced, and those bills had been paid ; never¬ 
theless, Parliament pronounced his conviction murder, for 
this, among other reasons, that such evidence had been 
received. The outrageous contempt of the most esta¬ 
blished rules of evidence, to which 1 am alluding,- was 
indeed committed by a court of fourteen military officers, ig¬ 
norant of the law ; but, that their own deficiences might be 
supplied, they had joined with them the first legal authority 
of the colony. Why then did they not avail themselves of 
Mr. President Wray’s knowledge and experience? Why did 
they over-rule by their numbers what he must have laid 
clown to them as the law ? 1 agree entirely with my honour¬ 
able and learned friend* that the President must have pro¬ 
tested strenuously against such proceedings. 1 take for 
granted, as a matter of course, that he resisted them, to the 
utmost of his power. My honourable friend and I have too 
good an opinion of that learned judge, and are too well per¬ 
suaded of his skill in our common profession, to have a doubt 
in our minds of his being as much astonished at those strange 
things as any man who now hears of them ; and far more 
shocked, because they were done before his eyes ; and, 
though really in spite of his efforts to prevent them, yet 
clothed in outward appearance with the sanction of his 
authority. 

In Sydney’s case, another ground of objection at the trial 
and of reprobation ever afterwards, was the seizure and pro¬ 
duction of his private manuscript, which he described, in 
eloquent and touching terms, as containing “ sacred truths 
and hints that came into his mind, and were designed for the 
cultivation of his understanding, nor intended to be as yet 
made public.” Recollect the seizure and production of the 
missionary’s journal; to which the same objection and the 
same reprobation is applicable; with this only difference, 
that Sydney avowed the inteniun of eventually publishing 
his Discourse, while Mr. Smith’s papers were prepared to 
to meet no mortal eye but his own.—In how many other 
particulars do these two memorable trials agree! The Pream¬ 
ble of ihe Act rescinding the attainder seems almost framed 
to describe the proceedings of the court at Demerara. Ad¬ 
mission of hearsay evidence; allowing matters to be law for 
one party, and refusing to the other the benefit of the same 
law ; w resting the evidence against the prisoner; permitting 
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proof by comparison of hands—all these enormities are to be 
found in both eauses. 

But, Sir, the demeanour of the judges after the close of 
the proceedings, 1 grieve to say it, completes the parallel. 
The Chief Justice who presided, and whom a profligate 
government made the instrument of Sydney’s destruction, 
it is stated in our most common books—Collins and I 
believe also llapin—“ when he allowed the account of 
the trial to be published, carefully made such alterations and 
suppressions as might shew his own conduct in a more favour¬ 
able light.” That judge was Jeffries, of immortal memory! 
who will be known to all ages as the chief—not certainly of 
ignorant and inexperienced men, for he was an accom¬ 
plished lawyer, and of undoubted capacity—but as the 
chief and head of unjust, and cruel, and corrupt judges ' 
There, in that place, shall Jeffries stand hateful to all 
posterity, while England stands ; hut there lie would not 
have stood, and his name might have come down to us 
with far other and less appropriate distinction, if our fore¬ 
fathers, who sat in this House, had consented to fritter away 
the expression of their honest indignation, to mitigate the 
severity of that record which should carry their hatred of 
injustice to their children’s children—if, instead of deeming 
it their most sacred duty, their highest glory, to speak the 
truth of privileged oppressors, careless whom it might strike, 
or whom offend, they had only studied how to give the least 
annoyance, to choose the most courtly language, to hold 
the kindest and most conciliating tone towards men who 
showed not a gleam of kindness, conciliation, courtesy, no, 
nor bare justice, nor any semblance or form of justice, when 
they had their victim under their dominion. Therefore it is 
that ! cannot agree to this previous question. Rather let. 
me be met by a direct negative : it is the manlier course. 
I could have wished that the Government had still “ serened 
up their courage to the sticking-place,” where for a moment 
it perched the first night of the debate, when by the honour¬ 
able gentleman from the Colonial Department we were told 
that he could not consent to meet this motion in any way¬ 
bill the most triumphant—a decided negative. 

Mr. Wilmot Jlnrton. —“No!” 

Mr. Brovyham .—1 beg the honourable Member’s pardon. 
I was not present at the time but look my account of wluit 
passed from others, and from the usual channels of intelli¬ 
gence. I understood that he had given the motion a direct 
negative. 
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Mr. IVilmot Horton.—“ I said no such thing; I said I 
should give my dissent to the motion without any qualifica¬ 
tion.” * 

Mr. Brougham. —Sir, I was not bred up in the Dutch 
schools, nor have practised in the Courts of Demerara ; and 
I confess my inability to draw the nice distinction, so acutely 
taken by the honourable gentleman, between a direct nega¬ 
tive and a dissent without any qualification. In my plain 
judgment, unqualified dissent is that frame of mind which 
begets a direct negative. Well, then, call it which you will, 
I prefer, as more intelligible and more consistent, the direct 
negative, or unqualified dissent. What is the meaning of 
this “ previous question," which the right honourable 
Secretary* has to-night substituted for it? Plainly this: 
there is much to blame on both sides ; and for fear of with¬ 
holding justice from either party, we must do injustice to 
both. That is exactly the predicament in which the right 
honourable gentleman’s proposition would place the Govern¬ 
ment and the House, with respect to West-Indian interests. 

But what can be the reason of all this extraordinary ten¬ 
derness towards the good men of Demerara.? Let us only 
pause for a moment, and consider what it can mean. How 
striking a contrast does this treatment of those adversaries 
of his Majesty’s Ministers afford to the reception which we 
oftentimes meet with from them here ! I have seen, in my 
short experience, many motions opposed by the gentlemen 
opposite, and rejected by the House, merely because they 
were accompanied by speeches unpalatable to them and 
their majorities. I have seen measures of the greatest im¬ 
portance, and to which no other objection whatever was 
made, flung out, only because propounded by Opposition 
men, and recommended by what were called factious argu¬ 
ments. I remember myself once moving certain resolutions 
upon the commercial policy of the country, all of which 
have, I think, either been since adopted by the Ministers 
(and I thank them for it,) or are in the course of being 
incorporated with the law of the state. At the time, there 
was no objection urged to the propositions themselves— 
indeed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer professed his 
entire concurrence with my doctrines—and as 1 then said I 
had much rather see his good works than hear his profession 
of faith, I am now happy that he has appealed to this test 
of his sincerity, and given me what I asked,—the best proof 
that the Government entirely approved of the measures I 
recommended. But, upon what grounds were they resisted 
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at the time ? Why, nine parts in ten of the arguments I was 
met by, consisted of complaints that I had introduced them 
with a factious speech, intermixed them with party topics, 
and combined with the commercial part of the subject a cen¬ 
sure upon the foreign policy of the Government, which lias 
since been, I think, also well nigh given up by themselves. 
Now, then, how have the Demernra men entitled themselves 
to the special protection and favour of those same Mi¬ 
nisters } Have they shewn any signal friendship, or 
courtesy, or decent respect, towards hi3 Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment? Far enough from it. I believe the gentlemen oppo¬ 
site have very seldom had to bear such violence of attack 
from this side of the House, bad though we be, as from their 
Guiana friends. I suspect they have not in any quarter had 
to encounter so much bitterness of opposition as from their 
new favourities, whom they are so fearful of displeasing. 
Little tenderness, or indeed forbearance, have they shown 
towards the Government which anxiously cherishes them. 
They have held public meetings to threaten all but sepa¬ 
ration ; they have passed a vote of censure upon one 
Minister by name ; and, that none might escape, another 
upon the whole Administration in a mass : and the latest 
accounts of their proceedings left them contriving plans 
in the most factious spirit, in the very teeth of the 
often-avowed policy of the Government, for the purpose of 
prohibiting all missions and expelling all missionaries from 
the settlement. Sir, missions and missionaries may divide 
the opinions of men in any other part of our dominions ex¬ 
cept the slave colonies, and the most opposite sentiments 
may honestly and conscientiously be entertained upon their 
expediency; but in those countries it is not the question, 
whether you will have missionary teachers or no, but, whe¬ 
ther you will have teachers at all or no. The question is not, 
shall the Negroes be taught by missionaries, but shall they 
be taught at all ? For it is the unvarying result of all men’s 
experience in those parts, members of the Establishment as 
well as Dissenters—nay, the most absolute opinions on 
record and the most strongly expressed, have come from 
Churchmen—that there is but this one way practicable 
of attempting the conversion of these poor heathens. 
With what jealousy, then, ought we to regard any efforts, 
but especially by the constituted authorities who bore a 
part in those proceedings, to frustrate the positive orders 
for the instruction of the slaves, not only given by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, but recommended by this House,— 
a far higher authority as it is, higher still as it might be, if 
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it but dared now and then to have a will of its own, and, 
upon questions of paramount importance, to exercise fear¬ 
lessly an unbiassed judgment ? To obtain the interposition 
of this authority for the protection of those who alone will, 
or can, teach, the Negroes, is one object of the motion upon 
which I shall now take the sense of the House. The rest of 
it relates to the case of the individual who has been persecut¬ 
ed. The right honourable gentleman seems much disposed 
♦o quarrel with the title of martyr, which has been given him. 
For my own part, I have no fault to find with it; because I 
deem that man to deserve the name, as in former times he 
would have reaped the honours of martyrdom, who willing¬ 
ly suffers for conscience. Whether I agree with him or 
not in his tenets, 1 respect his sincerity, I admire his 
zeal ; and when, through that zeal, a Christian minister has 
been brought to die the death, I would have his name 
honoured and holden in everlasting remembrance. His blood 
cries from the ground—but not for vengeance ! He expired, 
not imprecating curses upon his enemies, but praying for 
t hose who had brought him to an untimely grave. It cries 
aloud for justice to his memory, and for protection to those 
who shall tread in his footsteps, and—tempering their enthu¬ 
siasm by discretion ; uniting with their zeal knowledge ; for¬ 
bearance with firmness; patience to avoid giving offence, 
with courage to meet oppression, and to resist when the 
powers of endurance are exhausted—shall prove themselves 
worthy to follow him, and worthy of the cause for which he 
suffered. If theirs is a holy duty, it is ours to shield them, 
in discharging it, from that injustice which has persecuted 
the living, and has sought to blast the memory of the dead. 

Sir, it behoves this House to give a memorable lesson to 
the men who have so demeaned themselves. Speeches in a 
debate will be of little avail. Arguments on either side neu¬ 
tralize each other. Plain speaking on the one part, met by 
ambiguous expressions—half censure, half acquittal, betray¬ 
ing the wish to give up, but with an attempt at an equivocal 
defence—will carry out to the West Indies a motley aspect; 
conveying no definite or intelligible expression, incapable of 
commanding respect, and leaving it extremely doubtful 
whether those things, which all men are agreed in reprobat¬ 
ing have actually been disapproved of or not. Upon this 
occasion, most eminently a discussion is nothing, unless fol¬ 
lowed up by a vote to promulgate with authority what is 
admitted to be universally felt. That vote is called for, in 
tenderness to the West Indians themselves—in fairness to 
those other colonies which have not shared the guilt of 
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Deruerara. Out of a just regard to the interests of the West 
Indian body, who, I rejoice to say, have kept aloof from this 
question, as if desirous to escape the shame wl\en they bore 
no part in the crime, this lesson must now be taught by the 
voice of Parliament,—that the mother country will at length 
make her authority respected ; that the rights of property are 
sacred, but the rules of justice paramount and inviolable; 
that the claims of the Slave owner are admitted, but the 
dominion of Parliament indisputable; that we are sove¬ 
reign alike over the White and the Black ; and though 
we may for a season, and out of regard for the interests 
of both, suffer men to hold property in their fellow-crea¬ 
tures, we never, for even an instant of time, forget that 
they arc men, and the fellow-subjects of their masters; 
that, if those masters shall still hold the same perverse 
course—if, taught by no experience, warned by no auguries, 
scared by no menaces from Parliament, or from the Crown 
administering those powers which Parliament invoked it to 
put forth—but, blind alike to the duties, the interests, and 
the perils of their situation, they rush headlong through in¬ 
famy to destruction; breaking promise after promise made 
to delude us; leaving pledge after pledge unredeemed, 
extorted by the pressure of the passing occasion ; or only, 
by laws passed to be a dead letter, for ever giving such an 
elusory performance as adds mockery to breach of faith ; yet 
a little delay; yet a little longer of this unbearable trilling 
with the commands of the parent state, and she will stretch 
out her arm, in mercy, not in anger, to those deluded men 
themselves ; exert at last her undeniable authority ; vindi¬ 
cate the just rights, and restore the tarnished honour of the 
English name !* 

• It was in this memorable debate that Mr. Wilberforre spoke in Parliament for 
the last time. His journals shew how intensely he felt on the subject. The motion 
was lost, and the previous question carried by 198 to 146. 
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The following Speech was delivered on the 13th of July 1330. It is 
believed to have mainly contributed towards Mr. Brougham’s 
election as Member for the County of York, which took place a 
few weeks afler. 


Sir, —In rising to bring before the House a subject more 
momentous, in the eyes both of this country and of the 
world, than any that has occupied our attention during the 
whole, of a long protracted Session, I am aware that I owe 
some apology for entering upon it at so late a day. I know, 
too, that I am blamed in many quarters, for not postponing 
it till another season. But the apology which I am about to 
offer is, not for bringing it iorward to-day, but for having 
delayed it so long ; and I feel that 1 should be indeed with¬ 
out excuse, that I should stand convicted of a signal breach 
of public duty, to the character and the honour of the 
House, to the feelings and principles of the people, nay, to 
the universal feelings of mankind at large, by whatever names 
they may he called, into whatever families distributed, if I 
had not an ample defence to urge for having so long put off 
the agitation of this great question. The occurrences which 
happened at the commencement of the Session, and the mat¬ 
ters of pressing interest which have just attended its close, 
must plead my justification. 

Early in the year I had hoped that the Government would 
redeem the pledges which they gave me last Session, and 
which then stayed my steps. I had expected to have the 
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satisfaction of seconding a measure propounded by the Mi¬ 
nisters of the Crown for improving the administration of 
justice in the Colonies, and especially for amending the law 
which excludes the testimony of slaves. That those expect¬ 
ations have been frustrated, that those pledges remain unre¬ 
deemed, I may lament; but in fairness I am bound to say l 
cannot charge this as matter of severe blame on the Govern¬ 
ment, because I know the obstacles of a financial nature, 
which have stood in the way of intentions sincerely enter¬ 
tained, to provide a pure and efficient system of j udieature 
for the West-lndia Islands. Until I saw that no such re¬ 
forms could be looked for in that high quarter, I was pre¬ 
cluded from undertaking the subject, lest my efforts might 
mar the work in hands far more able to execute it. 

This is my defence for now addressing you at the end of 
the parliamentary year. But to imagine that I can hold my 
peace a moment longer, that I can sufTer the Parliament to 
be prorogued, and above all to be dissolved, and the country 
to be assembled for the choice of new Representatives, with¬ 
out calling on the House for a solemn pledge, which may 
bind its successors to do their duty by the most defenceless 
and wretched portion of their fellow subjects, is so manifest¬ 
ly out .of the question, that I make no apology for the late¬ 
ness of the day, and disregard even the necessary absence of 
many fast friends of the cause, and a general slackness of at¬ 
tendance, incident to the season, as attested by the state of 
these benches, which might well dissuade me from going on. 
And now, after the question of Colonial Slavery has for so 
many years been familiar to the House, and I fear still 
more familiar to the country, I would fain hope that 
l may dispense with the irksome task of dragging you 
through its details, from their multiplicity so overwhelm¬ 
ing, from their miserable nature so afflicting. But I 
am aware that in the threshold of the scene, and to 
scare me from entering upon it, there stands the phan¬ 
tom of colonial independence, resisting parliamentary inter¬ 
ference, fatiguing the ear with the thirce-told tale of their 
ignorance who. see from afar off, and pointing to the fatal 
issue of the American war. There needs but one steady 
glance to brush all such spectres away. That the colonial 
legislatures have rights—that their privileges are to be re¬ 
spected—that their province is not to be lightly invaded— 
that the Parliament of the mother country is not, without 
necessity, to trench on their independence—no man more 
than myself is willing to allow. But when those local as¬ 
semblies utterly neglect their first duties—when we see them, 
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from the circumstances of their situation, prevented from 
acting—struggling in these trammels for an independent 
existence—exhausted in the effort to stand alone, and to 
move one step wholly unable—when at any rate we wait for 
years, and perceive that they advance not by a hair’s breadth, 
either because they cannot, or because they dare not, or be¬ 
cause they will not—then to contend that we should not inter¬ 
fere—that we should fail in our duty because they do not do 
theirs—nay, that we have no right to act, because they have 
no power or no inclination to obey us—would be, not an 
argument, but an abomination, a gross insult to Parliament, 
a mockery of our privileges—for I trust that we too have some 
left—a shameful abandonment of our duty, and a portentous 
novelty in the history of the Parliament, the Plantations, 
and the Country. 

Talk not of the American contest, and the triumph of the 
colonists. Who that has read the sad history of that event 
(and I believe among the patriarchs of this cause whom I 
now address there are some who can remember that disgrace 
of our councils and our arms) will say, that either the Ameri¬ 
cans triumphed or we quailed on one inch of the ground upon 
which the present controversy stands ? Ignorance the most 
gross, or inattention the most heedless, can alone explain, 
but cannot at all justify, the use of such a topic. Be it re¬ 
membered—aud to set at rest the point of right, f shall say 
no more—let it not once be forgotten, that the supremacy of 
the mother country never for an instant was surrendered at 
any period of that calamitous struggle. Nay, in the whole 
course of it, a question of her supremacy never once was rais¬ 
ed ; the whole dispute was rigorously eonlined to the power 
of taxing. All that vve gave up, as we said voluntarily, as the 
Americans more truly said, by compulsion, was the power to 
tax; and by the very act which surrendered this power, we 
solemnly, deliberately, and unequivocally reasserted the right 
of the Parliament to give laws to the plantations in all other 
respects whatever. Thus speaks the record of history and 
the record of our Statute-book. But were both history and 
the laws silent, there is a fact so plain and striking, that it 
would of itself be quite sufficient to establish the doctrine of 
parliamentary supremacy. 

I believe it may safely be affirmed, that on neither side of 
the water was there a man more distinguished for steady 
devotion to the cause of colonial independence, or who made 
his name more renowned by firm resistence to the claims 
of the mother country, than Mr. Burke. He was, in truth, 
throughout that memorable struggle, the great leader in Par. 
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liament against the infatuated ministry, whose counsels 
ended in severing the empire; and far from abating in 
his opposition as the contest advanced, he sacrificed to 
those principles the favour of his constituents) and was 
in consequence obliged to withdraw from the representa¬ 
tion of Bristol, which, till then he had held. His speech 
on the occasion of his retirement re-affirms the doctrines 
of American independence. But neither then, nor at any 
other time, did he ever think of denying the general 
legislative supremacy of Parliament; he only questioned the 
right of taxing the unrepresented colonies. But another fact 
must at once carry conviction to every mind. During th c 
heat of the controversy, he employed himself in framing a 
code for the government of our sugar colonies. It was a 
bill to be passed into a law by the Legislature of the mother 
country ; and it has fortunately been preserved among his 
invaluable papers. There is no minute detail into which its 
provisions do not enter. The rights of the slave—the duties 
of the master—the obligation to feed and clothe—the res¬ 
triction of the power of coercion and punishment—all that 
concerns marriage and education and religious instruction— 
all that relates to the hours of labour and rest—every tiling 
is minutely provided for, with an abundance of regulation 
which might well be deemed excessive, were not the subject 
that unnatural state of things which subjects man to the 
dominion of his fellow-creatures, and which can only he ren¬ 
dered tolerable by the most profuse enactment of checks and 
controls. This measure of most ample interference was 
devised by the most illustrious champion of colonial rights, 
the most jealous watchman of English encroachments. 
With his own hand he sketched the bold outline ? with his 
own hand he filled up its details; with his own hand, long 
after the American contest had terminated, after the contro¬ 
versy on negro freedom had begun, and when his own princi¬ 
ples, touching the Slave Trade and Slavery, had bent before 
certain West India prejudices, communicated by the party of 
the planters in Paris with whom he made common cause on 
French revolutionary politics,—even then, instead of reject¬ 
ing all idea of interference with the rights of the colonial as¬ 
semblies, he delivered over his plan of a slave code to Mr. 
Dundas. the Secretary for the Colonies, for thc patronage 
and adoption of Mr. Pitt and himself. 1 offer this fact as a 
striking proof that it is worse than a jest, it is an unpardon¬ 
able delusion, to fancy that there ever has existed a doubt of 
the right of Parliament to give the colonies laws. 

But I am told, that, granting the right to be ours, we ought 
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to shrink from the exercise of it, when, it would lead to an en¬ 
croachment upon the sacred rights of property. I desire the 
House to mark tire short and plain issue to which I am wil¬ 
ling to bring this matter. I believe there is no man, either 
in or out of the profession to which I have the honour of be¬ 
longing, and which, above all others, inculcates upon its 
members an habitual veneration for civil rights, less disposed 
than I am, lightly to value those rights, or rashly to inculcate 
a disregard of them. But that renowned profession has taught 
me another lesson also; it has imprinted on my mind the 
doctrine which all men, the learned and the unlearned, feel 
to be congenial with the human mind, and to gather, strength 
with its growth—that by a law above and prior to all the laws 
of human lawgivers, for it is the law of God—there are some 
things which cannot be holdeu in property, and above every 
thing else, that man can have no property in his fellow- 
creature. 

But I willingly avoid those heights of moral argument, 
where, if we go in search of first principles, we see eternal 
fogs reign, and “ find no end, in wandering mazes lost.” I 
had rather seek the humbler regions, and approach the level 
plain, where all men see clear, where there judgments agree, 
and common feelings knit their hearts together; and standing 
on that general level, I ask, what is the right which one man 
claims over the person of another, as if he were a chattel, 
and one of the beasts that perish ? Is this that kind of pro¬ 
perty which claims universal respect, and is clothed in the 
hearts of all with a sanctity that makes it inviolable ? I 
resist the claim ; I deny the title ; as a lawyer I demur to 
the declaration of the right ; as a man I set up a law superi¬ 
or in point of antiquity, higher in point of authority, than 
any which men have framed—the law of nature ; and, if you 
appeal from that, I set up the law of the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion, which holds all men equal, and commands that you treat 
every man as a brother ! Talk to me not of such monstrous 
pretensions being decreed by Acts of Parliament, and recog¬ 
nised by treaties ! Go back a quarter of a century to a 
kindred contest, when a long and painful struggle ended in 
an immortal triumph. The self-same arguments were urged 
in defence of the Slave-trade. Its vindication was rested up¬ 
on the rights of property, as established bylaws and treaties; 
the right to trade in men was held to be as clear then, as the 
right to hold men in property is held to be clear now. For 
twenty-five years, I am ashamed to repeat, for twenty-five 
years, to the lasting disgrace of the Parliament, the African 
slave traffic was thus defended; and that which it was then 
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maintained every one had a right to do, is now denounced 
by our laws as piracy, and whoso doeth it shall surely die 
the death of a felon. 

But I am next told, that, be the right as it may, the facts 
are against me : that the theory may be with those who ob¬ 
ject to slavery, but the practice is in favour of the system. 

The negroes are well off, it seems ; they are inured to the 
state in which they have been born and grown up; they are 
happy and contented, and we shall only hurt them by chang¬ 
ing their condition, which the peasantry of England ; re de¬ 
sired to regard with envy. 1 will not stoop to answer 
such outrageous assertions by facts or by reasons. I will 
not insult your understanding, by proving, that no slave can 
taste happiness or comfort; that where a man is at the nod 
of another, he can know nothing of real peace or repose. But 
I will at once appeal to two tests ; to these I shall confine 
myself, satisfied if they fail to decide the question, I may 
resort in vain to any argument which philosophers can ad¬ 
mit, or political economists entertain, or men of ordinary 
common sense handle. The two tests or criteria of happi¬ 
ness among any people, which I will now resort to, are the 
progress of population, and the amount of crime. These, 
but the first especially, are, of all others, the most safely to 
be relied on. Every one who has studied the philosophy of 
human nature, and every one who has cultivated statesman¬ 
like wisdom, which indeed is only that philosophy reduced 
to practice, must admit, that the principle implanted in our 
nature, which ensures the continuance of the species, is so 
powerful that nothing can check its operation but some cala¬ 
mitous state of suffering, which reverses the natural order 
of things. Wherever, then, we see the numbers of men sta¬ 
tionary, much more when we perceive them decreasing, we 
may rest assured that there is some fatal malady, some funda¬ 
mental vice in the community, which makes head against the 
most irresistible of all the impulses of our physical constitu¬ 
tion. Now, look to the history of the black population, 
both free and slave in the Antilles. In the British islands, 
including Barbadoes, on a population of 670,000 slaves, 
there was a decrease of 31,500 in the six years which 
elapsed between 1818 and 1824 ; in Jamaica alone, 
upon the number of 330,000, a decrease of between 
8,000, and 9,000. But not so with the free coloured- 
men; although placed in circumstances exceedingly un¬ 
favourable to increase of numbers, yet such is the natural 
fruitfulness of the negro race that they rapidly multiplied. 
The Maroons doubled between 1749 and 1782 ; and when 
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great part of them were removed after the rebellion of 1796, 
those who remained increased in six years, from 1810 to 1816, 
no less than.eighteen per cent. ; and in five years, from 1816 
to 1821, fourteen per cent. In North America, where they 
are better fed, the negroes have increased in thirty years no 
less than 130 per cent. Look next to Trinidad : in four years, 
from 1825 to 1829, the slaves have fallen off from 23,117 to 
22,436, notwithstanding a considerable importation under an 
order in council, being a decrease of at least a thirty fourth, 
but probably of a twentieth. But what has happened to the 
same race, and circumstanced alike as to climate, soil, food— 
in short, everything save liberty ? Nature has with them 
upheld her right; her first great law has been obeyed ; the 
passions and the vigour of man have had their course un¬ 
restrained ; and the increase of his numbers has attested his 
freedom. They have risen in the same four years from 13,995 
to 16,412, or at a rate which would double their numbers in 
twenty years ; the greatest rate at which population is, in any 
circumstances, known to increase. There cannot be a more 
appalling picture presented to the reflecting mind than that 
of a people decreasing in numbers. To him who can look 
beyond the abstract numbers, whose eye is not confined to 
the mere tables and returns of population, but ranges over 
the miseries of which such a diminution is the infallible 
symptom ; it offers a view of all the forms of wretchedness, 
suffering in every shape, privations in unlimited measure— 
whatever is most contrary to the nature of human beings, 
most alien to their habits, most adverse to their happiness 
and comfort—all beginning in slavery, the state most un¬ 
natural to man ; consummated through various channels in 
his degradation, and leading to one c immon end, the grave. 
Show me but the simple fact, that the people in any country 
are regularly decreasing, so as in half a century to be extinct; 
and I want no other evidence that their lot is that of the 
bitterest wretchedness: nor will any other facts convince me 
that their general condition can be favourable - or mild. The 
second general test to which I would resort for the purpose 
of trying the state of any community, without the risk of 
those deceptions to- which particular facts are liable, is the 
number of crimes committed. In Trinidad, 1 find that the 
slaves belonging to plantations, in number 16,580, appear, 
by the records printed, to have been punished in two years 
for 11,131 offences, that is to say, deducting the number of 
infants incapable of committing crimes, every slave had com¬ 
mitted some offence in the course of those two years. It is 
true that the bulk of those offences, 7644, were connected 
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with their condition of bondage—refusing to work, absconding 
from the estate, insolence to the owner or overseer, all in¬ 
cidental to their sad condition, but all visited with punish¬ 
ment betokening its accompanying debasement. Nevertheless, 
other crimes were not wanting : 713 were punished for theft, 
or above 350 in a year, on a number of about 1*2,000, de¬ 
ducting persons incapacitated by infancy, age, or sickness; 
from being the subjects of punishment. Let any one con¬ 
sider what this proportion would give in England : it would 
amount to 350,000 persons punished in one year for larceny. 
In Berbice, on a population of 21,000 plantation slaves, there 
were 9000 punishments; no record being kept of those in 
plantations of sis slaves or under: and in Deinerara, of 
61,000, there were 20,567 punished, of whom 8461 were 
women. 

I cannot here withhold from the House the testimony of 
the Protector of Slaves to the happiness of their condition. 
“ I cannot,” says that judicious officer, “ refrain from re¬ 
marking on the contented appearance of the negroes ; and, 
from the opportunities of judging which l have, 1 think that 
generally they have every reason to be so.” I would not 
have this Protector placed in the condition of the very hap¬ 
piest of this contented tribe, whose numbers are hourly 
lessening, and whose lives are spent in committing crime 
and in receiving punishments. No, not for a day would I 
punish his error in judgment, by condemning him to taste 
the comforts which he discribes, as they are enjoyed by the 
very luckiest of those placed under his protection. But such 
testimony is not peculiar to this officer. Long before his 
protectorate commenced, before he even came into this world 
of slavery and bliss, of bondage and coNtentment, the like 
opinion had been pronounced in favour of West Indian feli¬ 
city. I hold in my hand the evidence of Lord Rodney, who 
swore before the Privy Council that he never saw ari instance 
of cruel treatment, that in all the islands “ and,” said his 
Lordship, “ I know them all,” the negroes were better off 
in clothing, lodging, and food, then the poor at home, and 
were never in any case at all overworked. Admiral Bar¬ 
rington, rising in ardour of expression, as he advanced in 
knowledge, declares that he has often wished himself in the 
condition of the slaves. Neither would I take the gallant 
Admiral at his rash word, sanctioned though it be by an oath. 
I would not punish his temerity so severely as to consign 
him to a station, compared with which he would in four-and- 
twcnty hours have become reconciled to the hardest fare in 
the most crazy bark that ever rocked on the most perilous 
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wave; or even to the lot which our English seamen are the 
least inured to—the most disastrous combat that ever lowered 
his flag in- discomfiture and disgrace. But these officers 
confined not their testimony to the condition of slavery; 
they cast its panoply around the Slave-trade itself. They 
were just as liberal in behalf of the Guineaman, as of those 
'whom his toils were destiued to enrich. They gave just as 
Arcadian a picture of the slaver’s deck and hold, as of the en¬ 
viable fields whither she was fraught with a cargo of happy 
creatures, designed by their felicitous destiny to become 
what are called the cultivators of those romantic regions. 
“ The slaves on board are comfortably lodged,” says one 
gallant officer, “ in rooms fitted up for them.” “ They 
are amused with instruments of music: when tired of 
music, they then go to games of chance.” Let the in¬ 
habitants or the frequenters of our club houses hear this 
and envy—those “ famous wits,” to whom St. James’s 
purlieus are “native or hospitable:” let them cast a 
longing look on the superior felicity of their sable brethren 
on the middle passage. They toil not, neither do they spin, 
yet have they found for them all earthly indulgences ; food 
and raiment for nothing ; music to charm the sfensc ; and 
when, sated with such enjoyment, the mind seeks a change, 
games of chance are kindly provided by boon traffic to stimu¬ 
late the lazy appetite. “ The slaves,” adds the Admiral, 
“ are indulged in all their little humours.” Whether one 
of these caprices might be to have themselves tied up from 
time to time, and lacerated with a scourge, he has omitted to 
mention. “ He had frequently,” he says, “ seen them, and 
as happy as any of the crew, it being the interest of the 
officers and men to make them so.” But it is Admiral Evans 
who puts the finishing stroke to this fairy picture. “ The 
arrival of a Guineaman,” he says, “ is known in the West 
Indies by the dancing and singing of the negroes on board.” 

It is thus that these cargoes of merry, happy creatures, 
torn from their families, their native fields, and their cot¬ 
tages, celebrate their reaching the land of promise, and that 
their coming is distinguished from the dismal landing of 
free English seamen, out of West India traders, or other 
receptacles of cruelty and wretchedness. But if all the de¬ 
ductions of philosophy, and all the general indications of fact, 
loudly prove the unalterable wretchedness of colonial slavery, 
where, may it be asked, are the particular instances of its 
existence ? Alas ! there is no want of these : but I will only 
cull out a few, dealing purposely with the mass rather by 
sample then by breaking its foul bulk. I shall illustrate, by 
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a few examples, the effects of slavery in communities to the 
exertions of which we are bid to look for the mitigation and 
final extinction of that horrid condition. 

A certain Reverend Thomas Wilson Bridges was charged 
with an offence of the deepest dye. A slave girl had been 
ordered to dress a turkey for dinner, and the order having 
been disobeyed, he struck her a violent blow, which caused 
her nose and mouth to flow with blood, applying to her at 
the same time an oath, and a peculiarly coarse epithet, highly 
unbecoming in a clergyman, and indeed in any man, as it is 
the name most offensive to all womankind. He then com¬ 
manded two men to cut bamboo rods and point them for her 
punishment. She was stripped of every article of dress, 
and flogged till the back part of her, from the shoulders to 
the calves of the legs, was one mass of lacerated flesh. She 
made her escape, gnd went to a Magistrate. The matter 
was brought before what is called a Council of Protection, 
where, by a majority of fourteen to four, it was resolved that 
no further proceedings should take place. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, however, thought otherwise, and in a 
dispatch, with no part of which have 1 any fault to find, di¬ 
rected. the evidence to be laid before the Attorney General. 
I understand that the reverend gentleman has not been put on 
his trial. 1 hope I may have been misinformed: 1 shall 
rejoice to find it so. I shall also be glad to find that there 
is no ground for the charge j although the man’s servants, 
when examined, all admitted the severity of the flogging; 
and himself allowed he had seen it, though he alleged he was 
not near, but could not deny he had heard the screams of the 
victim. This reverend Mr. Bridges I happened to know by 
his other works,—by those labours of slander which have 
diversified the life of this minister of peace and truth. For 
publishing one of these, a respectable bookseller has been 
convicted by a jury of his country : others have been passed 
over with contempt by their illustrious object—that venerable 
person, the great patriarch of our cause, whose days are to 
be numbered by acts of benevolence and of piety, whose 
whole life,—aud long may it be extended for his own glory 
and the good of his fellow creatures !—has been devoted to 
the highest interests of religion and of charity, who might 
have hoped to pass on his holy path undisturbed by any one 
calling himself a Christian pastor, even in a West Indian 
community. The man, however, has so far succeeded, whe¬ 
ther by the treatment of his slaves, or the defamation of 
Mr. Wilberforce, in recommending himself to his fellow- 
citizens in Jamaica, that a great majority in the Protecting 
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Council forbade his conduct being inquired into. So vain is 
it to expect from the owners of slaves any active execution 
of the laws against slavery ! And will you then trust those 
slave owners with the making of such laws ! Recollect the 
memorable warning of Mr. Canning, given thirty years ago, 
and proved true by every day’s experience since. “ Have a 
care bow you leave to the owners of Slaves the task of mak¬ 
ing laws against Slavery. While human nature remains the 
same, they never can be trusted with it.” 

It is now six years since I called the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment to one of the most grievous outrages that ever was 
committed since the Caribbean Archipelago was peopled with 
negro slaves—the persecution unto death of a Christian 
minister, for no other offence than preaching the gospel of 
his Master. I was then told, that no such wrong would 
ever be done again. It was a single case, which never could 
recur : at all events, the discussion in this House, and the 
universal reprobation called forth, even from those who had 
not sufficient independence to give their voices for doing jus¬ 
tice upon the guilty, would, 1 was told, effectually secure 
the freedom of religious worship in future. I was silenced by 
the Majority of votes, but not convinced by such reasons 
as these. And I now hold in my hand the proof that I was 
right. It is a statement promulgated by a numerous and 
respectable body of sincere Christains, with whom I differ 
both in religious and political opinions, but in whose con¬ 
duct, if there be any thing which I peculiarly blame, it is 
their disinclination to deviate from a bad habit of passive 
obedience—of taking all that is done by men in authority to 
be right. They seem, however, now to be convinced that 
they have carried this habit too far, and that the time is come 
when they can no longer do their duty and hold their peace. 
The narrative which they have given, confirmed by the con¬ 
duct of the Government itself, is such as would have filled 
me with indignation had I read it six years ago; but, after 
the warning voice so loudly raised in the debates upon the 
Missionary Smith’s murder, I gaze upon it astonished and 
incredulous. The simple and affecting story is told by Mr. 
Orton, a blameless and pious minister of the Gospel in 
Jamaica. He first alludes to the “ daring attack made on 
the mission premises, at St. Ann’s Bay, on Christmas- 
day, 1826,” (the festival chosen by these friends of the 
Established Church for celebrating their brotherly love to¬ 
wards another sect.) “ The attack,” say he, “ was made by 
a party of white persons, of the light company of militia, who 
were stationed at St. Ann’s Bay as the Christmas guards. 
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The plan appeared to have been premeditated, and there re¬ 
mains but little doubt that the design was murderous. A 
great number of balls were fired into the chapel and house, 
fourteen of which I assisted to extract from various parts of 
the building; and upon noticing particularly the direction, 
and measuring the distance from which some of the shots 
must have been fired, it appeared that Mr. and Mr. Rat- 
cliffe and their child most narrowly escaped the fatal con¬ 
sequences which were no doubt designed.” All attempt to 
bring these criminals to justice failed, it seems, for want of 
evidence—a somewhat extraordinary incident in a com¬ 
munity calling itself civilized, that so many persons as must 
have been concerned in it should all have escaped. In the 
course of the next summer, Mr. Grimsdall, another clergy¬ 
man of the same persuasion, was arrested twice; the second 
time for having preached at a small place called Ocho Rios, 
in an unlicensed house, although a license had been applied 
for and refused, contrary to the judgment of the Custos and 
another Magistrate. He was flung into a noisome dungeon, “ 
such,” says the narrative, “ as no person in Great Britain 
can have any conception of. His constitution, naturally 
strong, could not sustain the attack—he sunk under the op¬ 
pression ot those persecutors, and the deleterious effects of 
confinement in a noxious prison; and this devoted ser¬ 
vant of God, after a painful sickness of sixteen days, 
was delivered by death from the further sufferings pro¬ 
jected by his unfeelings persecutors. He died the loth 
day of December 1827.” Mr. Whitehouse, too, was a 
preacher of the Gospel, and consequently an object of perse¬ 
cution. In the summer of 1828, he was seized and carri¬ 
ed before a Magistrate, accused of having preached without 
a license; that is, of having a license in one parish and 
preaching in another. He besought the Magistrates as a 
favour, to be bound in irons in the market-place, instead of 
being confined in the cell were his predecessor had been 
deprived of life. They treated his remonstrances with indif¬ 
ference, said they were resolved to do their duty, professed 
not to regard what the public might say of them, and added, 
that “ whoever might come should be treated in the Bame 
manner.” He was accordingly flung into the dungeon where 
Mr. Grimsdall had perished. “ I found it,” says he *• oc¬ 
cupied by an insane black woman. She was removed, but 
the cell was exceedingly filthy, and the stench unbearable. 
It was now eight o’clock in the evening, and the gaoler said 
he “ must lock up.” I desired that the cell floor might, at 
least, be swept, which a few friends immediately attended to. 
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There was no bed provided for me, not even one of straw ; 
and it was not until I had made several requests to the 
gaoler, that a few benches from the chapel were allowed 
to be brought in, on which to make a bed. A large quan¬ 
tity of vinegar, and one of strong camphorated rum, was 
•thrown upon the floor and walls, for the purpose of counter¬ 
acting the very disagreeable effluvia which proceeded from 
the filth with which the place abounded ; but this produced 
very little effect. The sea-breeze had subsided, audthe only 
window from which 1 could obtain the least air, was just 
above the place in which all the filth of the premises is 
deposited.” Mr. Orton received the intelligence of his 
persecuted brother’s affliction, with a request that he would 
perform his pastoral duty to bis congregation. He did so, 
and was forthwith committed to the same gaol. “ Of the 
horrid state of the place,” he says, “ an idea can scarcely be 
formed from any representation which can here be made, as 
common decency forbids the mention of its filthy condition, 
and the many unseemly practices which were constantly 
presented to our notice. The hospital, gaol, and workhouse, 
are united : the two former arc under one roof, occupying 
an area of about twenty-five feet by thirty-five. On the 
ground-floor were three apartments. In the condemned cell 
were two unfortunate creatures awaiting their doom. In an 
adjoining cell were many Negroes, confined for petty offen¬ 
ces ; and in another apartment on the same floor, forty were 
crammed together, who had been taken in execution, and 
were waiting to be driven and sold in the market. This 
building, small and confined, was, especially during the night, 
literally stowed with persons, so that, from the number of 
the prisoners, and the extreme filth of the Negroes, it was 
almost unbearable.” Let us but reflect on the sufferings 
of imprisonment even in the best goal of our own temperate 
climate ; and let us then add to those the torments of tro¬ 
pical heats! Think of being enclosed with crowds beyond 
what the air will supply with the needful nourishment of 
the lungs, while a fiery sun wheels round the clear sky 
from morning to night, without the veil of a single cloud 
to throw a shade between; where all matter passes in¬ 
stantly from life to putrescence, and water itself, under the 
pestilent ray, becomes the source of every frightful ma¬ 
lady ! Add the unnatural condition of the inmates, not there 
for debts or for offences of their own, but seized for their 
owner’s default, and awaiting, not the judgment of the law, 
or their liberation under an Insolvent Act, but till the market 
opens, when, like brute beasts, they are to be driven and 
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sold to the highest bidder! In such a dungeon was it that 
Mr. Orton and his brethren were immured ; and when their 
strength began to sink, and it seemed plain that they must 
speedily follow their friend to the grave, they were taken 
before tbe Chief Justice, who instantly declared the warrant 
illegal, and their seventeen day’s confinement to have been, 
without the shadow of pretence. 

Who then was in the right, six years ago, in the memor¬ 
able debate upon the persecution of the Missionary Smith ? 
You, who said enough had been done in broaching the sub¬ 
ject, and that religion and her ministers would thenceforward 
be secure;—or I, who warned you, that if my Resolutions 
were rejected, he would not, by many a one, be the last vic¬ 
tim ? I would to God that the facts did not so plaiuly prove 
me to have foretold the truth. 

I inav seem to have said enough; but it is painful to me 
that I cannot stop here,—that I must try faintly to paint 
excesses unheard of in Christian times—which to match we 
must go back to heathen ages, to the days and to the stations, 
wherein absolute power made men, but Pagan men, prodigies 
of cruelty exaggerated by caprice,—that l must drag before 
you persons moving in the higher walks of life, and exerting 
proportionable influence over the society they belong to :— 
an English gentleman, and an English gentlewoman accused, 
guilty, convicted of the most infernal barbarity; and an 
English community, so far from visiting the enormity with 
contempt, or indignant execration, that they make the savage 
perpetrators the endeared objects of esteem, respect, and 
affection ! I read the recital from the despatch of the late 
Secretary for the Colonies,* a document never to be suffi¬ 
ciently praised for its statesman-like firmness, for the manly 
tone of feeling and of determination united, which marks it 
throughout. “ The slave girl was accused of theft,” he says ; 
« but some disobedience in refusing to mend the clothes 
was the more immediate cause of her punishment. On the 
22d of July 1826, she was confined in the stocks, and 
she was not released till the 8th of August following, 
being a period of seventeen days. The stocks were so 
constructed, that she could not sit up and lie down at 
pleasure, and she remained in them night and day. Dur¬ 
ing tins period she was flogged repeatedly,—one of the 
overseers thinks about six times,—and red pepper was rub¬ 
bed upon her eyes to prevent her sleeping. Tasks were 
given her, which in the opinion of the same overseer, she 
was incapable of performing; sometimes because they were 
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beyond her powers; at other times because she could not see 
to do them on account of the pepper having been rubbed on 
her eyes; mid she was flogged for failing to accomplish these 
tasks. A violent distemper had been prevalent on the planta¬ 
tion during the summer. It is in evidence, that on one of 
the days of her confinement she complained of fever, and 
that one of the floggings which she received was the day af¬ 
ter she had made this complaint. When she was taken out 
of the stocks she appeared to be cramped, and was then 
again flogged. The very day of her release she was sent to 
field-labour, ^though heretofore a house-servant,) and on the 
evening of the third day ensuing was brought before her 
owners as being ill and refusing to work, and she then again 
complained of having had fever. Tiiey were of opinion 
that she had none then, but gave directions to the driver, 
if she could he ill, to bring her to them for medicines in the 
morning. The driver took her to the negro-house, and 
again flogged her, though this time apparently without orders 
from her owners to do so. In the morning, at seven o’clock, 
she was taken to work in the field, where she died at noon.” 
Mark the refinement of their wickedness ! I nowise doubt, 
that to screen themselves from the punishment of death due 
to their crimes, these wretches will now say,—they did in¬ 
deed say on their trial, that their hapless victim died of 
disease. When their own lives were in jeopardy, they found 
that she had caught the fever, and died by the visitation of 
God ; but when the question was, shall she be flogged again ? 
shall she, who has for twelve days been fixed in the stocks 
under the fiery beams of a tropical sun, who has been torn 
with the scourge from the nape of the neck to the plants of 
her feet, who has had pepper rubbed in her eyes to ward off 
the sleep that might have stolen over her senses, and for a 
moment withdrawn her spirit from the fangs of her tormen¬ 
tors—shall she be subjected by those accursed fiends to the 
seventh scourging ? Oh ! then she had no sign of fever ! she 
had caught no disease ! she was all hale, and sound, and fit. 
for the lash ! At seven she was flogged—at noon she died ! 
and those execrable and impious murderers soon found out 
that she had caught the malady, and perished by the il visi. 
tation of God!” No, no! 1 am used to examine circum¬ 
stances, to weigh evidence, and I do firmly believe that she 
died by the murderous hand of man ! that she was killed and 
murdered! It was wisely said by Mr. Fox, that when some 
grievous crime is perpetrated in a civilized community, we 
arc consoled by finding in all breasts a sympathy with the 
victim, and an approval of the punishment by which the 
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wrong-doer expiates his offence. But in the West Indies 
there is no such solace to the mind—there all the feelings 
flow in a wrong course—perverse, preposterous, unnatural— 
the hatred is for the victim, the sympathy for the tormentor ! 
I hold in my hand the proof of it in this dreadful case. 
The Mosses were condemned by an iniquitous sentence; for 
it was only to a small fine and five month’s imprisonment^ 
The public indignation followed the transaction ; but it was 
indignation against the punishment, not the crime; and 
against the severity, not the lenity of the infliction. The 
Governor, a British officer—and I will name him to rescue 
others from the blame—General Grant—tells us in his des¬ 
patch, that “ he had been applied to by the most respectable 
inhabitants to remit the sentencethat “ he loses no time 
in applying to Lord Bathurst to authorize the remission.” 
He speaks of “ the unfortunate Henry and Helen Moss 
says, “ they are rather to be pitied for the untoward melan¬ 
choly occurrence,” (as if he were talking of some great 
naval victory over the Turk, instead of a savage murder,) 
and that “ he hastens to prevent the impression, which the 
mention of the case might make on his Lordship’s mind.” 
In a second despatch, he earnestly renews the application ; 
describes “ the respectability of Mr. and Mrs. Moss, their 
general kindness to their Slaves, the high estimation in 
which they are held by all who have partaken of their hos¬ 
pitality tells us that “ they have always been favourably 
spoken of in every respect, including that of Slave manage¬ 
ment;” states his own anxiety that “persons of their 
respectability should be spared from imprisonmentand 
that at any rate “ the mulct should be relinquished, lest 
they should be thought cruel and oppressive beyond others, 
and also in order to remove in some degree the impression 
of their being habitually and studiously cruel;” and he adds 
a fact, which speaks volumes, and may well shut all mouths 
that now cry aloud for leaving such things to the assemblies 
of the islands—“ notwithstanding their being in goal, they 
are visited by the most respectable persons in the place, anil 
by all who knew them before.” The Governor who thus 
thinks and thus writes, has been removed from that settle¬ 
ment ; but only, I say it with grief, to be made the ruler of 
a far more important colony. From the Bahamas he has 
been promoted to Trinidad—that great island, which Mr. 
Canning described as about to be made the model, by the 
Crown, for all Slave colonies. Over such a colony was he 
sent to preside, who, having tasted of the hospitality of the 
Mosses, could discern in their treatment of their slaves, 
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nothing out of the fair, ordinary course of humane manage¬ 
ment. 

From contemplating the horrors of slavery in the West 
Indies, it is impossible that we can avoid the transition to 
that infernal traffic, alike the scourge of Africa and America, 
the disgrace of the old world and the curse of the new, 
from which so much wretchedness has flowed. It is most 
shocking to reflect that its ravages are still abroad, desolating 
the earth. I do not rate the importation into the Brazils 
too high, when 1 put it at 100,000 during the last twelve 
months. Gracious God ! When we recollect that the num¬ 
ber of seventy-three capital punishments, among which are 
but two or three for murder, in a population of twelve mil¬ 
lions, excites our just horror in England, what shall we say 
of 100,000 capital crimes, committed by a handful of despe¬ 
rate men, every one of which involves and implies rapine, 
fraud, murder, torture, in frightful abundance ? And yet we 
must stand by and see such enormities perpetrated without 
making any remonstrance, or even urging any repesentation ! 
By the Treaty with Portugal, it is true, no such crimes can 
henceforth be repeated, for this year the traffic is to cease, 
and the mutual right of search is given to the vessels of both 
nations, the only possible security for the abolition being 
effectual. But there is another country nearer to us in position, 
and in habits of intercourse more familiar, one of far more 
importance for the authority of its example, in which the 
Slave Trade still flourishes in most portentous vigour, al¬ 
though denounced by the law, and visited with infamous 
punishment : the dominions of the Monarch who calls 
himself “ Most Christian,” ami refuses the only measure 
that can put such wholesale iniquity down. There it must 
thrive as long as groundless national jealousies prevent the 
right of search from being mutually conceded. Let us hope 
that so foul a stain on the character of so great a nation will 
soon be wiped away ; that the people who now take the lead 
of all others in the march of liberty, will east far from their 
camp this unclean thing—by all lovers of freedom most 
abhorred. 1 have heard with amazement some thoughtless 
men say, that the French cannot enjoy liberty, because they 
are unused to it. I protest before God I could point to no 
nation more worthy of freedom, or which knows better how 
to use it, how to gain it, how to defend it. I turn with a 
grateful heart to contemplate the glorious spectacle now 
exhibited in France of patriotism, of undaunted devotion to 
liberty, of firm yet temperate resistance to arbitrary power. 
It is animating to every beholder j it is encouraging to all free- 
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men in every part of the world. I earnestly hope that it may 
not be lost on the Bourbon Monarch and his Councillors ; for 
the sake of France and of England, for the sake of peace, for 
the sake of the Bourbon Princes themselves, I pray that they 
may be wise in time, and yield to the wish, the determination 
of their people; I pray,that,bending before the coming breeze, 
the gathering storm may not sweep them away ! But of one 
thing I would warn that devoted race; let them not flatter 
themselves that by trampling upon liberty in France, they can 
escape either the abhorrence of man or the Divine wrath for 
the execrable traffic in Slaves, carried on under their flag, and 
flourishing under their sway in America. I will tell their 
ghostly councillors, in the language of a book with which they 
ought to be familiar—“ Behold, obedience is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.” To what 
should they lend an ear? To the commands of a God who 
loves mercy, and will punish injustice, and abhors blood, and 
will surely avenge it upon their heads ; nothing the less be¬ 
cause their patronage of Slavery in distant climes is matched 
by their hatred of liberty at home. Sir, I have done. I trust 
that at length the time is come when Parliament will no 
longer.bear to be told, that Slave-owners are the best law¬ 
givers on slavery ; no longer allow an appeal from the Bri¬ 
tish public, to such communities as those in which the 
Smiths and the Grimsdalls are persecuted to death, for 
teaching the Gospel to the Negroes ; and the Mosses liolden 
in affectionate respect for torture and murder : no longer 
suffer our voice to roll across the Atlantic in empty warn¬ 
ings, and fruitless orders. Tell me not of rights—talk not 
of the property of Planter in his Slaves. I deny the right— 
I acknowledge not the property. The principles, the feel¬ 
ings of our common nature, rise in rebellion against it. Be 
the appeal made to the understanding or to tile heart, the 
sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of 
laws that sanction such a claim! There is a law above all 
the enactments of human codes—the same throughout the 
world, the same in all times—-such as it was before the dar¬ 
ing genius of Columbus pierced the night of ages, and open¬ 
ed to one world the sources of power, wealth, and know¬ 
ledge; to another, all unutterable woes;—such it is at this 
day : it is the law written by the linger of God on the heart of 
man; and by that law, unchangeable and eternal, while men 
despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they will 
reject with indignation the wild and guilty phantusy, that 
man can hold property in man ! In vain you appeal to treaties, 
to covenants between nations: the covenants of the Almighty, 
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whether the Old covenant or the New, denounce such unholy 
pretensions. To those laws did they of old refer who main¬ 
tained the African trade. Such treaties did they cite, and 
not untruly; for by one shameful compact you bartered the 
glories of Blenheim for the traffic in blood. Yet, in despite 
of law and of treaty, that infernal traffic is now destroyed, 
and its votaries put to death like other pirates. How came 
this change to pass ? Not, assuredly, by Parliament leading 
the way ; but the country at length awoke; the indignation 
of the people was kindled ; it descended in thunder, and 
smote the traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the winds. 
Now, then, let the Planters beware—let their Assemblies 
beware—let the Government at home beware—let the Par¬ 
liament beware! The same country is once more awake,— 
awake to the condition of Negro Slavery ; the same indigna¬ 
tion kindles in the bosom of the same people; the same cloud 
is gathering that annihilated the Slave Trade; and, if it shall 
descend again, they, on whom its crash may fall, will not be 
destroyed before I have warned them : but I pray that their 
destruction may turn away from us the more terrible judg¬ 
ments of God! I therefore move you, “ That this House 
do resolve, at the earliest practicable period of the next 
Session, to take into its serious consideration the state of 
the Slaves in the Colonies of Great Britain, in order to the 
mitigation and final abolition of their Slavery, and more 
especially in order to the amendment of the administration 
of justice within the same.” 
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DEDICATION. 


TO 

RICHARD MARQUESS WELLESLEY, K. G. 

ETC. ETC. ETC. 

In compliance with the wishes of the friends of the Abo¬ 
lition, I have revised the report of this speech, in order that 
the facts which T yesterday brought before Parliament, and 
which all admitted to be truly stated, nay, to have been 
rather understated than exaggerated, may be made known 
through the country. I believe these pages contain, as 
nearly as it is possible, what I spoke in my place. 

To your Lordship they are inscribed with peculiar pro¬ 
priety, becanse you are one of the oldest and most staunch 
friends of this great question, and because your animated 
descriptions of the Parliamentary struggles in its behalf, at 
which you have assisted, and of the eloquence of other times 
which it called forth, have formed one of the most interest¬ 
ing of the many conversations we have had upon the scenes 
of your earlier life. My own recollections do not reach so 
far back; but I have now been a zealous, though humble 
labourer, in the same cause upwards of six and thirty years ; 
and it is truly melancholy to reflect that the Slave-Srade 
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still desolates Africa, while it disgraces the civilized world, 
hardly covering with less shame those who suffer, than those 
who perpetrate the enormous crime.—May we hope that at 
length the object of our wishes is about to be attained! 

This Dedication is offered without your permission hiving 
been asked. It gives me an opportunity of faintly expressing 
that admiration of your truly statesman-like genius which 
all your countrymen feel who have marked your illustrious 
career in Europe as well as Asia; and that gratitude for 
your past services which in the public mind never can exceed 
the affection of your private friends. 

But I will confess that another motive contributes to 
this intrusion upon your retirement. During the years that 
the controversy has lasted, I have written and published 
many volumes upon it; this is the first page to which I 
have set my name ; and I naturally feel desirous that it 
should have the advantage of appearing in company with 
one so incomparably more eminent. 

BROUGHAM. 

January 30 , 1838 . 



SPEECH. 


My Lords, —I hold in my hand a petition from a numer¬ 
ous and most respectable body of your fellow citizens—the 
inhabitants of Leeds. Between 16 and 17,000 of them have 
signed it, and on the part of the other inhabitants of that 
great and flourishing community, as well as of the country 
at large in which it is situated, I can affirm with confidence 
that their statements and their prayer are those of the whole 
province whose people I am proud to call my friends, as it 
was once the pride of my life to represent them in Parlia¬ 
ment. They remind your Lordships that between 18 and 19 
millions have been already paid, and the residue of the *20 
millions is in a course of payment to the holders of Slaves 
for some loss which it was supposed their property would 
sustain by the Emancipation A ct; whereas, instead of a loss 
they have received a positive gain ; their yearly revenues are 
increased, and the value of their estates has risen in the 
market. Have not these petitioners—have not the people 
of England a right to state, that hut for the firm belief into 
which a generous Parliament, and a confiding country were 
drawn, that the Bill of 1868 would occasion a loss to the 
Planter, not one million, or one pound, or one penny of this 
enormous sum would ever have been granted to the owners 
of the slaves ? When it is found that all this money has 
been paid for nothing, have we not an equal right to require 
that whatever can he done on the part of the planters to 
further a measure which has already been so gainful to them, 
shall be performed without delay ? Have we not an undeni¬ 
able right to expect for the sake, not more of humanity to¬ 
wards the Negroes, than of strict justice to those whose 
money was so paid for nothing, under a mere error in fact, 
that we, we who paid the money, shall obtain some compen¬ 
sation ? And as all we ask is, not a return of it, not to have 
the sums paid under mistake refunded, but only the bargain 
carrier! into full effect, when the Colonial Legislatures re¬ 
fuse to perform their part, are we not well entitled to com¬ 
pel them ? In a word, have not people of England a right 
to demand that the Slavery which still exists under the name 
of Indentured Apprenticeship, shall forthwith cease, all pre¬ 
text for continuing it, from the alleged risk of the sudden 
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change or the Negro’s incapacity of voluntary labour, having 
been triumphantly destroyed by the universal and notorious 
fact of the experiment of total emancipation having succeed¬ 
ed wherever it has been tried, and of the Negro working 
cheerfully and profitably where he has been continued an 
apprentice ? In presenting this petition from Yorkshire, 
itnd these thirteen others from various parts of the country, 
I have the honour of giving notice, that as soon as the un¬ 
fortunate and pressing question of Canada shall have been 
disposed of by the passing or the rejection of the llill ex¬ 
pected from the Commons, that is, in about a week or ten 
days, I shall submit a motion to your Lordships with the 
view of enabling you to comply with the earnest prayer of 
your countrymen, by fixing the period of complete emanci¬ 
pation on the first of Augustin this year, instead of 1810. 

But, my Lords, while I thus express my entire concur¬ 
rence in the sentiments of these Petitions, and of I,lie various 
others which 1 have presented upon this subject, I cannot 
conceal from myself that there Is a very material difference 
between the subject of their complaint and of the complaint 
which I made at our last meeting respecting the continuance 
not of the Slavery but the Slave Trade, which I cannot delay 
for a single hour bringing before Parliament. The grievance 
set forth in the Petitions, is, that the Emancipation Act ac¬ 
cording to some did not go far enough and fa-t enough tuits 
purpose—that while some hold it to have stopped short, in 
not at once and effectually wiping out the foul stain of slavery, 
others complain of our expectations having been frustrated 
in the working of the measure bj toe planter:, and the local 
authorities—that enough has not been done, urn : th suffi¬ 
cient celerity to lelieve ttie unhappy Slave of his burden 
—nevertheless all admit that whatever has been effected 
has been done in the right direction. The objections 
made are upon the degree, not upon the nature of the 
proceedings. It is that too little relief has been given to 
the Slave—that too late a day has been assigned for bis 
filial liberation—that he still suffers more than he might : 
it is not that we have made Slavery more universal, more 
burthensome, or more bitter. But what would have been 
said by the English people—in what accents would they 
have appealed to this House—if instead of finding that, the 
goal we aimed at was not reached—that the chains we had 
hoped to see loosened still galled the limbs—that the burthen 
we had desired to lighten still pressed the Slave to the earth 
—it had been found that the curse and the crime of human 
bondage had extended to regions which it never before had 
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blighted-—that the burthen was become heavier and more 
unbearable—that the fetters galled the victim’s limbs more 
cruelly than ever—what l ask, would then have been the 
language of your petitioners ? What the sensation spread 
through the country ? What the cry of rage, echoing from 
every corner of its extent, to charge us with mingled hypo¬ 
crisy and cruelty, should we allow an hour to pass without 
rooting out the monstrous evil ? I will venture to assert 
that there would have burst universally from the whole people 
an indignant outcry to sweep away in a moment every ves¬ 
tige of slavery, under whatever name it might lurk, and 
whatever disguise it might assume; and the Negro at once 
would have been a free man, Now this is the very charge 
which I am here to make, and prepared to support with 
proof, against the course pursued with a veiw to extinguish 
the Slave Trade. That accursed traffic, long since con¬ 
demned by the unanimous voice of all the rational world, 
floursbes under the very expedients adopted to crush it ; 
and increases in consequence of those very measures re¬ 
sorted to for its extinction. Yes, my Lords, it is iny 
painful duty to shew what, without suffering severely, it 
is not possible to contemplate, far less to recite, but what 
I cannot lay my head once more on my pillow without 
denouncing, that at this hour, from the very nature of the 
means used to extirpate it, this infernal traffic becomes armed 
with new horrors, and continues to tear out, year after year, 
the very bowels of the great African Continent—that scene 
of the greatest sufferings which have ever scourged humuni 
ty—the worst of all the crimes ever perpetrated by man ! 

When the act for abolishing the British Slave Trade passed 
in 1807, and when the Americans performed the same act of 
justice by abolishing their traffic in 1806, the earliest mo 
nient, it must to their honour be observed, that the Federal 
Constitution allowed this step to be taken; and when, 
at a later period, treaties were made, with a view to extin¬ 
guish the traffic carried on by France, Spain, and Portugal, 
the plan was in an evil hour adopted which up to the present 
time has been in operation. The right of search and seizure 
was confined to certain vessels in the service of the State, 
and there was held out as an inducement to quicken the ac¬ 
tivity of their officers and crews, a promise of head money, 
—that is, of so much to be paid for each slave on board the 
captured ship, over and above the proceeds of its sale upon 
condemnation. The prize was to be brought in arid proceed¬ 
ed against; the slaves were to be liberated ; the ship, with 
her tackle and cargo, to be sold, and the price distributed; 
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but beside this, the sum of five pounds for each slave taken 
on board was to be distributed among the captors. It must 
be admitted that the intention was excellent; it must further 
be allowed, that at first sight the inducement held out seem¬ 
ed likely to work well, by exciting the zeal and rousing the 
courage of the crews against those desperate miscreants who 
’defiled and desecrated the great high-way of nations with 
their complicated occupation of piracy and murder. I grant 
it is far easier to judge after the event. Nevertheless, a lit¬ 
tle reflection might have sufficed to show that there was a 
vice essentially inherent in the scheme, and that by allotting 
the chief part of the premium for the capture of Slaves, and 
not of Slaveships, an inducement was held out, not to prevent 
the principal part of the crime, the slopping of the Negroes, 
from being committed, hut rather to suffer this in order that 
the head-money might be gained when the vessel should be 
captured with that on board which we must still insult all 
lawful commerce by calling the cargo—that is, the wretched 
victims of avarice and cruelty, who had been torn from their 
country, and carried to the loathsome hold. The tendency 
of this is quite undeniable ; and equally so is its complete 
inconsistency with the whole purpose in view, and indeed 
the grounds upon which the plan itself is formed ; for it as¬ 
sumes that the head-money will prove an inducement to the 
cruisers, and quicken their activity; it assumes therefore, 
that they will act so as to obtain the premium : and yet the 
object in view is to prevent any slaves from being embarked, 
and consequently any thing being done which can entitle the 
cruiser to an) head-money at all. The cruiser is told to put 
down the Slave Trade, and the reward held out is propor 
turned to the height which that trade is suffered to reach 
before it is put down. The plan assumes that he requires 
this stimulus to make him prevent the offence ; and the sti¬ 
mulus is applied only after the offence has been in great part 
committed. The tendency, then, of this most preposterous 
arrangement cannot be questioned for a moment r but now 
see bow it really works. 

The Slave vessel is fitted out and sails from her port, with 
all the accommodations that distinguish such criminal adven¬ 
tures, and with the accustomed equipment of chains and 
fetters, to torture and restrain the Slaves—the investment 
of trinkets wherewith civilized men decoy savages to make 
war on one another, and to -sell those nearest to them in blood 
—with the stock of muskets too, prepared by Christians for 
the trade, and sold at sixteen penee-a-piece, but not made to 
fire above once or twice without bursting in the hand of 
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the poor Negro, whom they have tempted to plunder his 
neighbour or to sell his child. If taken on her way to the 
African coast, she bears internal evidence, amply suflicient, 
to convict her of a Slave trading destination. I will not say 
that the cruisers having visited and inspected her, would 
suffer her to pass onward. I will not impute to gallant and 
honourable men a breach of duty, by asserting, that knowing' 
a ship to have a guilty purpose, and aware that they had the 
power of proving this, they would voluntarily permit her t j 
accomplish it. I will not even suggest that vessels are less 
closely watched on their route towards the coast than on 
their return from it. But I may at least affirm, without ;my 
fear of being contradicted, that the policy which holds out a 
reward, not to the cruiser who stops such a ship and inter¬ 
rupts her on the way to the scene of her crimes, but to 
the cruiser who seizes her on her way back when full 
of Slaves, gives and professes to give the cruiser an interest 
iu letting her reach Africa, take in her cargo of Slaves, 
and sail for America. Moreover, I may also affirm with 
perfect safety, that this policy is grounded upon the as¬ 
sumption that the cruiser will be influenced by the hope of 
the reward, in performing the service, else of what earthly 
use can it be to ofl'er it ? and consequently 1 am entitled to 
conclude, that the offering this reward, assumes that the 
cruiser cares for the reward, and will let the Slaver pass on 
unless she is laden with Slaves. If this does not always 
happen, it is very certainly no fault of the policy which is 
framed upon such a preposterous principle. But I am not 
about to argue that any such consequences actually take 
place. It may or it may not be so in the result; hut the 
tendency of the system is plain. The fact 1 stop not to 
examine. 1 have other facts to state about which no doubt 
exists at all. The statements of my excellent friend, Mr. 
Laird, who, with his worthy coadjutor, Mr. Oldfield, has 
recently returned from Africa, are before the world, and 
there has been no attempt, made to contradict them. Those 
gallant men are the survivors of an expedition full of hard¬ 
ships and perils, to which, among many others, the learned 
and amiable Dr. Briggs, of Liverpool, unhappily fell a sacri¬ 
fice—an irreparable loss to humanity as well as science. 

It appears that the course pursued on tin* coast is this,,— 
The cruiser stationed there to prevent the Slave trade, care¬ 
fully avoids going near the harbour or the creek where the 
Shivers are lying. If she comes within sight, the Slaver 
would not venture to put his cargo on board and sail. There¬ 
fore she stands out, just so far as to command a view of the 
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port from the masthead, but herself quite out of sight. The 
Shiver believes the coast is clear ; accomplishes his crime 
of shipping the cargo, and attempts to cross the Atlan¬ 
tic. Now, whether he succeeds in gaining the opposite 
shore, or is taken and condemned, let us see what the* effect 
of the system is first of all, in the vessel’s construction and 
accommodation—that is, in the comforts, if such a word 
can he used in connection with the hull of a Slave-ship—or 
the torments rather prepared for her unhappy inmates. Let. 
us see how the unavoidable miseries of the middle passage 
are exasperated by the contraband nature of the adventure 
—how the unavoidable mischief is needlessly aggravated by 
tbe very means taken to extirpate it. The great object being 
to escape our cruisers, every other consideration is sacrificed 
to swiftness of sailing in the construction of the Slave-ships. 
I am not saying that humanity is sacrificed. 1 should of 
course be laughed to scorn by all who are implicated in the 
African traffic, were I to use such a word, in any connexion 
with it. But all other considerations respecting the vessel 
herself are sacrificed to swiftness, and she is built so narrow 
as to put her safety in peril, being made just, broad enough 
on the beam to keep the sea. What is the result to the 
wretched slaves? Before the trade was put down by us 
in lb07, they had the benefit of what was termed the 
Slave Carrying Act. During the twenty years that we 
spent in examining the details of the question—in as¬ 
certaining whether our crimes were so profitable as not to 
warrant us in leaving them off—in debating whether robbery, 
piracy, and murder should be prohibted by law, or recieve 
protection and encouragement from the State—we, at least, 
were considerate enough to regulate the perpetration of them ; 
and while those curious and very creditable discussions were 
going on, Sir William Dolben’s Bill gave the unhappy victims 
of our cruelty and iniquity the benefit of a certain space be¬ 
tween decks, in which they might breathe the tainted air more 
freely, and a certain supply of provisions and of water to sus¬ 
tain their wretched existence. But now there is nothing of the 
kind ; and the Slave is in the same situation in which our 
first debates found him above half a century ago, when the 
venerable Thomas Clarkson awakened the attention of the 
world to his sufferings. The scantiest portion which will 
support life is alone provided ; and the wretched Africans 
are compressed and stowed into every nook and cranny of 
the ship, as if they were dead goods concealed on board 
smuggling vessels. I may be thought to have said enough ; 
but I may not stop here. Far more remains to tell; and 1 
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approach the darker part of the subject with a feeling of 
horror and disgust, which l cannot describe, and which 
three or four days gazing at the picture has not been able to 
subdue. But I go through the painful duty in the hope of 
inducing your Lordships at once to pronounce the doom of 
that system which fosters all that you are about to contem¬ 
plate. 

Let me first remind you of the analogy which this head- 
money system bears to what was nearer home, called blood- 
money. That it produces all the effects of the latter, I am 
certainly not prepared to affirm; for the giving a reward to 
informers on capital conviction had the effect of engendering 
conspiracies to prosecute innocent men, as well as to pre¬ 
vent the guilty from being stopt in their career, until their 
crimes had ripened into capital offences; and I have no 
conception that any attempts can be made to capture vessels 
not engaged in the trade—nor indeed could the head-money, 
from the nature of the thing, be obtained by any such means. 
But in the other part of the case the two things are precisely 
parallel, have the self same tendency, and produce the same 
effects; for they both appeal to the same feelings and 
motives, putting in motion the same springs of human 
action. Under the old bounty system no policeman had 
an interest in detecting and checking guilt until it reached a 
certain pitch of depravity, until'the offences became capital 
and their prosecutor could earn forty poun ds, they were not 
worth attending to. The cant expression, but the signi 
ficant one is well known. “ Ife (the criminal) is not yet 
weight enough—he does not weigh his forty pounds”— 
was the saying of those who cruised for head-money at the 
Old Bailey. And thus lesser crimes were connived at by 
some—encouraged, nurtured, fostered in their growth by 
others—that they might attain the maturity which the law 
had in its justice and wisdom said they must reach before it 
should be worth any one’s while to stop the course of guilt. 
Left to itself wickedness could scarcely fail to shoot up aud 
ripen. As soon as he saw that time come, the policeman 
pounced upon his appointed prey, made his victim pay the 
penalty of the crime he had suffered, if not encouraged him 
to commit, and himself obtained the reward provided by the 
State for the patrons of capital felony. Such within the 
tropics is the tendency, and such arc the effects of our head- 
money system. The Slave-ship gains the African shores ; she 
there remains unmolested by the land authorities, and unvi¬ 
sited by the sea ; the human cargo is prepared for her ; the 
ties that knit relatives together are forcibly severed; all the 
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resources of force and of fraud, of sordid avarice and of 
savage intemperence, are exhausted to fill the human market j 
to prevent dll this, nothing, or next to nothing is attempted; 
the penalty has not as yet attached; the Slaves are not on 
board, and head-money is not due ; the vessel, to uSe the 
technical phrase, does not yet weigh enough ; let her ride 
at anchor till she reach her due standard of five pounds a 
Slave, and then she will be pursued 1 Accordingly, the la¬ 
ding is completed ; the cruiser keeps out of sight; and the 
pirate puts to sea. And now begin those horrors—those 
greater horrors, of which I am to speak, and which are the 
necessary consequences of the whole proceeding, considering 
with what kind of miscreants our cruisers have to deal. 

On being discovered, perceiving that the cruiser is giving 
chase, the Slaver has to determine whether he will endea¬ 
vour to regain the port, escaping for the moment, and waiting 
fpr a more favourable opportunity, or will fare across the 
Atlantic, and so perfect his adventure, and consummate his 
crime, reaching the American shore with a part at least of 
his lading. Ilow many unutterable horrors are embraced 
in the word that has slipt my tongue ? A part of the lading ! 
Yes—yes—For no sooner does the miscreant find that the 
cruiser is gaining upon him, than he bethinks him of lighten¬ 
ing his ship, and lie chooses the heaviest of his goods, 
with the same regard for them as if they were all inanimate 
lumber. lie casts overboard, men and women and children ! 
Does he first knock off their fetters ? No ! Why ? Because 
those irons by which they have been held together in couples, 
for safety—hut not more to secure the pirate crew against 
revolt, than the cargo against suicide—to prevent the Afri¬ 
cans from seeking in a watery' grave an escape from their 
sufferings—those irons are not screwed together and pad¬ 
locked, so as to he removed in ease of danger from tempest 
or from fire—but they are rivetled—welded together by the 
blacksmith in his forge - never to be removed, nor loosened, 
until after the horrors of the middle passage, the children 
of misery shall he landed to bondage in the civilized world, 
and become the subjects of Christian kings ! The irons, too, 
serve the purpose of weights ; and, if time be allowed in the 
hurry of the flight, more weights are added, to the end that 
the wretches may be entangled, to prevent their swim¬ 
ming. Why ? Because the Negro, with that herculean 
strength which he is endowed withal, and those powers 
of living in the water which almost give him an am¬ 
phibious nature, might survive to be taken up by the 
cruiser, and become a witness against the murderer. The 
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escape of the malefactor is thus provided, both by light¬ 
ening the vessel which bears him away, and by destroy¬ 
ing the evidence of his crimes. Nor is this all'. Instances 
have been recorded of other precautions used with the same 
purpose. Water-easks have been filled with human beings, 
and one vessel threw twelve overboard thus laden. In an¬ 
other chase, two Slave-ships endeavoured, but in vain, to 
make their escape, and, my blood curdles when 1 recite, 
that, in the attempt, they flung into the sea five hundred hu¬ 
man beings, of all ages, and of either sex ! These are things 
related—not by enthusiasts, of heated imagination—not by 
men who consult only the feelings of humanity, and are in¬ 
spired to speak by the great horror and unextinguish- 
able indignation that fill their breasts—but by officers on 
duty, tnen engaged professionally in the Queen’s ser¬ 
vice. It is not a creation of fancy to add, as these have 
done to the hideous tale, that the ravenous animak of tlje 
deep are aware of their prey ; when the Slave-ship makes 
sail, the shark follows in her wake, and her course is liter¬ 
ally to be tracked through the ocean by the blood of the 
murdered, with which her enormous crimes stain its waters. 
I have read of worse than even this ! But it will not be 
believed ! I have examined the particulars of scenes yet more 
hideous, while transfixed with horror, and ashamed of the 
human form that I wore—scenes so dreadful as it was not 
deemed fit to lay bare before the public eye ! scenes never 
surpassed in all that history has recorded of human guilt to 
stain her pages, in all that poets have conceived to harrow 
up the soul! scenes, compared with which the blood-stained 
annals of Spain—cruel and sordid Spain—have registered 
only ordinary tales of avarice and suffering—though these 
have won for her an unenvied pre-eminence of infamy ! 
scenes not exceeded in horror by the forms with which the 
great Tuscan poet peopled the hell of his fancy, nor by the 
dismal tints of his illustrious countryman’s pencil, breathing 
its horrors over the vaults of the Sistine chapel! Mortiia 
quin etiarn junyebat corpora vivis ! On the deck and in the 
loathsome hold are to be seen the living chained to the dead 
—the putrid carcase remaining to mock the survivor with a 
spectacle that to him presents no terrors—to mock him with 
the spectacle of a release which he envies ! Nay, women 
have been known to bring forth the miserable fruit of the 
wotnb surrounded by the dying and the dead—the decayed 
corpses of their fellow victims. 

Am I asked how these enormities sliail be prevented ? 
First ask me, to what l ascribe them ? and then ruy answer 
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is ready. I charge them upon the system of head-money 
which I have described, and of whose tendency no man can 
pretend to d'oubt. Reward men for preventing the Slaver’s 
voyage, not for interrupting it—for saving the Africans from 
the Slave-ship, not for seizing the ship after it has received 
them ; and then the inducement will be applied to the right 
place, and the motive will be suited to the act you desire to 
have performed. 

Hut 1 have hitherto been speaking of the intolerable 
aggravation which we superadd to the traflie. Its amount 
is another thing. Do all our efforts materially cheek it ? 
Are our cruisers always successful ? Are all flags and all the 
slavers under any flag subject to search and liable to capture ? 

1 find that the bulk of this infernal traffic is still undiiuinish- 
ed; that though many Slave-ships may be seized, many 
more escape and reach the New World ; and the numbers 
still carried thither are as great as ever. Of this sad truth 
the evidence is but too abundant and too conclusive. The 
premium of insurance at the Havannah is no higher than 12£ 
per cent, to cover all hazards. Of this per cent, is 

allowed for sea risk and underwriter’s profits, leaving but 8 
for the chance ol capture. But in llio it is as low as 11 per 
cent, leaving butt>) for risk of capture. In the year 1835, 
80 Slave ships sailed from the Havannah alone; and 1 have 
a list of the numbers which six of those brought back, giving 
an average of about IRK) ; so that above 28,000 were brought 
to that port in a year. In the month of December of that 
year, between 4000 and 5000 were s fely landed in the port 
of Rio, the capital of our good friend and ally, the Emperor 
of Brazil. It is frightful to think of the numbers carried 
over by some of these ships. One transported 5”0, and 
another no less than 7W wretched beings. I give the names 
of these execrable vessels—the Felicidad and the Socorro. 
Of all Slave-traders, the greatest.— of all the criminals 
engaged in these guilty crimes, the worst—are the Brazilians, 
the Spaniards, and the Portuguese—the three nations with 
whom our commerce is the closest, and over whom our in¬ 
fluence is the most commanding. These are the nations 
with whom we (and 1 mean France as well as ourselves) go on 
in lingering negotiation—in quibbling discussion—-to obtain 
some explanation of some article in a feeble inefficient treaty, 
or some extension of an ineffectual right of search,—while 
their crimes lay all Africa waste, and deluge the seas with 
the blood of her inhabitants. Yet if a common and less 
guilty pirate dared pollute the sea, or wave his black flag 
over its waves, let him be of what nation he pleased to libel 
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by assuming its name, he would in an instant be made to pay 
the forfeit of his crimes. It was not always so. We did not 
in all times, nor in every cause, so shrink from our duty 
through delicacy or through fear. When the thrones of an¬ 
cient Europe where to be upheld, or their royal occupant to 
be restored or the threatened privileges of the aristocracy 
wanted champions, we could full swiftly advance to the en¬ 
counter, throw ourselves into the breach, and confront alone 
the giant arm of republics and of emperors wielding the 
colossal power of France. But now when the millions of 
Africa look up to us for help—when humanity and justice 
are our only clients—I am far from saying that we do not 
wish them well: I can believe that if a word could give them 
success—if a wave of the hand sufficed to end the fray—the 
word would be pronounced—the gesture would not he wilh- 
holden ; but if more be wanted,—if some exertion is requir¬ 
ed—if some risk must be run in the cause of mercy—then 
our tongue cleaves to the roof of onr mouth ; our hand falls 
paralysed ; we pause and falter, and blanch and quail before 
the ancient and consecrated monarchy of Brazil, the awful 
might of Portugal, the compact, consolidated, overwhelming 
power of Spain ! My lords, 1 trust—I expect—we shall 
pause and falter, and blanch and quail no more ! Let it be 
the earliest, and it will be the most enduring glory of the new 
reign, to extirpate at length this execrable traffic ! 1 would 
not surround our young Queen’s throne with fortresses and 
troops, or establish it upon the triumphs of arms and the 
trophies of war—no, not I! 

Ou ya; Xi^oif trir/j'jx rr,\ ttoXi » oCS's srJjvfioif tyiv, ovd' ivl roi/roif 
ixiytsrov ruv fgi-.cu' aXX’ idv tov tfz'jv TeiyyofAiv, x. r. X.* 

I would build her renown neither upon military nor yet upon 
naval greatness : but upon rights secured, upon liberties 
extended, humanity diffused, justice universally promulgated. 
In alliance with such virtues as these I would have her name 
descend to after ages. I would have it commemorated for 
ever, that in the first year of her reign, her throne was 
fortified, and her crown embellished, by the proudest triumph 
over the worst of crimes—the greatest triumph mortal ever 
won, over the worst crime man dver committed ! 


AHM. riegi 2ri<p. 
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LATE GOVERNOR AND CAPTAIN-GENERAL OF JAMAICA. 

Tins Speech is inscribed with peculiar propriety to the 
humane and virtuous Viceroy, who, himself a Master of 
Slaves, gained by his just and beneficent Government of 
the greatest Slave colony in the world, the truly enviable 
title of the Poor Negro’s Friend. The oidy other publication 
upon the subject to which 1 ever affixed my name, was 
dedicated to an illustrious Statesman, whose life has been 
devoted to his country’s service, and whose noble ambition 
has always connected itself with the improvement of man¬ 
kind, by that natural sympathy which unites brilliant genius 
with public virtue. But the fame with which your Admi- 
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lustration has surrounded your character makes it not unfit 
to name you even after a Wellesley. 

The anxiety expressed from all parts of the country to ob¬ 
tain an authentic report of this Speech, and the acceptance 
with which my countrymen have honoured the humble 
though zealous efforts of their fellow labourer in this mighty 
work, I regard as by far the highest gratification of a long 
public life. The present occasion also affords me an oppor¬ 
tunity of contradicting the studied misrepresentations of 
some injudicious supporters of the Government, who have 
not scrupled to assert that my principal object in proposing 
the measures of yesterday, was not the abolition of Negro 
Apprenticeship, but only the regulation of the Master’s con¬ 
duct. Nothing can be more wide of the fact than such a 
statement. 

I appeal to your Lordship, and to all who heard me, whe¬ 
ther my whole contention was not in behalf of Instant and 
Complete Emancipation, as the oidy effectual remedy, and 
whether I wasted more than a single sentence upon any mere 
palliatives. To regulate the master’s conduct, while the 
abominable system is suffered to continue, was the purpose 
of the first five resolutions—but my whole forces, such as 
they are, were brought to bear upon the only position to 
take which I was very anxious, and, to force an immediate, 
unconditional surrender of the master’s rights—an in,me¬ 
diate, unconditional liberation of the slave. 

I' think I have some right to complain of these misstate¬ 
ments. It was surely enough that I should be resisted by 
the whole strength of the Government, and that, in conse¬ 
quence of their resistance, my great object of obtaining 
theNegro’s freedom should be defeated, as well as,all hopes of 
effectually destroying the Slave Trade itself disappointed by 
the rejection of my other propositions. There is a refinement 
of subtle injustice in those men propagating a belief through 
the country, that the conduct of the Ministry, by which my 
motion was defeated, and by which I verily think their official 
existence is endangered, did not altogether thwart the inten¬ 
tions of the parties by whom that motion was brought for¬ 
ward and supported. The reader of this speech will be at 
no loss to perceive how entirely its object was the Immedi¬ 
ate Destruction of Slavery, and lmw invariably every word 
of it was inspired by hostility to the existing system, inex¬ 
tinguishable and uncompromising. 


February 21, 1838. 
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I do not think, my lords, that ever but once before, in the 
whole course of my public life, I have risen to ad iress either 
House of Parliament with the anxiety under which I labour 
at this moment. The occasion to which alone I can liken 
the present, was, when 1 stood up in the Commons to 
expose the treatment of that persecuted Missionary whose 
case gave birth to the memorable debate upon the condition 
of our Negro brethren in the Colonies—a debate happily so 
fruitful of results to the whole of this great cause. But there 
is this difference between the two occasions to sustain my spi¬ 
rits now, that whereas, at the former period, the horizon was 
all wrapt in gloom, through which not a ray of light pierced to 
cheer us, we have now emerged into a comparatively bright 
atmosphere, and are pursuing our journey full of hope. For 
this we have mainly to thank that important discussion, and 
those eminent men who bore in it so conspicuous a part. 
And now I feel a further gratification in being the means ef 
enabling your lordships, by sharing in this great and glorious 
work—nay, by leading the way towards its final accomplish¬ 
ment, to increase the esteem in which you are held by 
your fellow-citizens; or if, by any differences of opi¬ 
nion on recent measures, you may unhappily have lost 
any portion of the public favour, I know of no path 
more short, more sure, or more smooth, by which you 
may regain - it. But I will not rest my right to your co¬ 
operation upon any such grounds as these. I claim your 
help by a higher title. 1 rely upon the justice of my cause— 
1 rely upon the power of your consciences—1 rely upon your 
duty to God and to man—1 rely upon your consistency with 
yourselves—and, appealing to your own measure of 1833, if 
you be the same men in 1838, 1 call upon you to finish your 
own work, and give at length a full effect to the wise and 
Christian principles which then guided your steps. 

I rush at once into the midst of this great argument. I 
drag before you, once more, but 1 trust for the last time, the 
African Slave Trade, which l lately denounced here, and 
have so often denounced elsewhere. On this we are all 
agreed. Whatever difference of opinion may exist on the 
question of Slavery, on the Slave traffic there can be none. 
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I am now furnished with a precedent which may serve for 
an example to guide us. On Slavery we have always held 
that the Colonial legislatures could not be trusted ; that, to 
use Mr. Canning’s expression, you must beware of allowing 
the masters of Slaves to make laws upon Slavery. But upon 
the detestable traffic in Slaves, I can show you the proceed¬ 
ing of a Colonial Assembly, which we should ourselves do 
well to adopt after their example. These masters of Slaves, 
not to be trusted on that subject, have acted well and wisely 
on this. I hold in my hand a document, which I bless 
heaven that I have lived to see. The legislature of Jamaica, 
owners of Slaves, and representing all other Slave owners, 
feel that they also represent the poor Negroes themselves : 
and they approach the throne, expressing themselves thank¬ 
ful—tardily thankful, no doubt—that the traffic has been 
now for thirty years put down in our own Colonies, and 
beseeching the Sovereign to consummate the great work by 
the only effectual means—of having it declared piracy by 
the law of nations, as it is robbery, and piracy, and murder 
by the law of God. This address is precisely that which 
I desire your lordships now to present to the same gracious 
Sovereign. After showing how heavily the Foreign Slave 
Trade presses upon their interests, they take higher ground 
in this.reniarkable passage : —“ Nor can we forego the higher 
position, as a question of humanity ; representing all classes 
of the island, we consider ourselves entitled to offer to your 
Majesty our respectful remonstrance against the continu¬ 
ance of this condemned traffic in human beings. As a 
community, composed of the descendants of Africa as well 
as Britain, we arc anxious to advance the character of the 
country ; and we, therefore, entreat your Majesty to exert 
your interest with foreign powers to cause this trade at once 
to be declared piracy, as the only effectual means of putting 
it down, and thereby to grace the commencement of your 
auspicious reign.” 

My Lords, I will not stop to remind the lawgivers of 
Jamaica why it is that the Slave traffic is a crime of so black 
a dye. I will not remind them that if Slavery were no more, 
the trade in Slaves must cease; that if the West Indies were 
like England, peopled with free men, and cultivated only 
by free hands, where no man can hold his fellow-creature 
in bondage, and the labourer cannot be tormented by his 
masters ; if the cart-whip having happily been destroyed, 
the doors of the prison-house were also flung open, and 
chains, and bolts, and collars were unknown, and no toil 
endured but by the workmen’s consent, nor any effort ex- 
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torted by dread of punishment ; the traffic which we justly 
call not a trade but a crime, would no longer inflict the 
miseries with which it now loads its victims, who, instead 
of being conveyed to a place of torture and misery’, wquld be 
carried into a land of liberty and enjoyment. Nor will I now 
.pause to consider the wishes of some colonies, in part, I ain 
grieved to say, granted by the Government, that the means 
should be afforded them of bringing over what they call 
labourers from other parts of the globe, to share in the 
sufferings of Slavery, hardly mitigated under the name of 
apprenticeship. That you should ever join your voices with 
them on this matter, is a thing so out of the question that I 
will not detain you with one other remark upon it. But so 
neither have I any occasion to go at present into the subject 
of the Slave "trade altogether, after the statements 
which I lately made in this place upon the pernicious 
effects of our head-money, the frightful extent of the 
Negro traffic, and the horrible atrocities which mark its 
course still more awfully now than before. In order to 
support my call upon your lordships for the measures which 
alone can extirpate such enormities, I need but refer you to 
those statements. Since I presented them here, they have 
been made public, indeed promulgated all over the kingdom, 
and they have met with no contradiction, nor excited the 
least complaint in any quarter except that many have said 
the case was understated; and that in one place, and only 
in one, I have been charged with exaggeration. 1 have read 
with astonishment, and 1 repel with scorn, the insinuation, 
that 1 had acted the part of an advocate, and that some of 
my statements were coloured to serve a cause. How dares 
any man so to accuse me ? Ilow dares any one, skulking 
under a fictitious name, to launch his slanderous impu¬ 
tation from his covert? I come forward in my own per¬ 
son. 1 make the charge in the face of day. I drag 
the criminal to trial. 1 openly call down justice on his 
head. 1 defy his attacks. 1 defy his defenders. I chal¬ 
lenge investigation. How dares any concealed adversary to 
charge me as an advocate speaking from a brief, and misre¬ 
presenting the facts to serve a purpose ? But the absurdity 
of this charge even outstrips its malice. I stated that the 
Negroes were thrown overboard in pairs during a chase to 
lighten the ship and enable her to escape ; thrown overboard 
in letters, that they might sink, and not be witnesses againsj 
the murderers. The answer is, that this man, if man he be, 
had been on hoard Slave ships, and never seen such cruelties. 
1 stated that the fetters were not locked, but rivetted in the 
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forge. The answer is, that the writer had been on board of 
Slave vessels, and seen fetters which were Inched, and not 
rivetted. How dares any man deny a statement'made upon 
authority referred to by name, on such a trumpery story as 
this? As well might he argue that a murder sworn toby 
fiftv or a hundred credible witnesses, had never been com. 
milted, because some one came forward and said he had not 
seen it done. Did I not give the particulars? Did I not 
avouch my authority? Did I not name the gallant officer 
from whose official report, printed and published, my account 
was taken ? Did I not give the respected name of Commodore 
Hayes, one of the best esteemed officers in her Majesty’s 
service ? I, indeed, understated the case in many particulars. 
But, my lords, if I have not been chargeable witli exaggera¬ 
tion—if all who took part in the former debate, whether in 
or out of office, agreed in acquitting me of that—so neither 
shall I he charged for the future with understating the atro¬ 
cities of the case. What I then withheld, I will now tell — 
and not keeping hack my authority now any more than I did 
before, I appeal to my noble friend near me* for the truth of 
the appalling story, himself a planter, and an owner of 
Slaves. I ask him if he did not know a vessel brought in 
with a cargo of a hundred and eighty or two hundred 
wretched beings jammed into a space three feet and a half in 
height. 

Lord Sligo —Two and a half. 

Lord Brougham. —There, my lord-, T am understating 
again. Into that space of two feet and a half between the 
decks, that number of miserable creatures were jammed, like 
inanimate lumber, certainly in a way in which no Christian 
man would crowd dumb animals. My Noble friend will say 
whether or not that vessel, whose slaves had never been re¬ 
leased, or even washed, or in any way cleansed, since it. left 
the African coa-t, presented an intolerable nuisance to all the 
senses—a nuisance unfit, for any description. Nor is !his all. 
I will he chargeable with understatement no more ! The 
ophthalmia had broken out among the poor creatures thus 
kept in unspeakable torment ; and as often as any one was 
seized, instead of affording him any medical or other assis¬ 
tance, he was instantly cast over-hoard, and sunk in his 
chains, with the view of stopping the infection. I will un¬ 
derstate things no more ! 1 said before that as many as ~U0 

s] ves were carried across the sea in one ship; there I stop¬ 
ped, for to those who know what a slave ship is, this sufficed 
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to harrow up every feeling of the soul. But another vessel 
brought away, first and last, in one voyage, 980 miserable, 
unoffending; simple beings; and of this number, without any 
chase, or accident, or violence, or any acts of wholesale mur¬ 
der, such as those we have been contemplating, six lufndred 
perished in the voyage, through the hardships and sufferings 
inseparably connected with this execrable traffic. Of 23 
or 210') carried away by four other ships, no less than 
l.iOJ perished in like manner, having fallen a sacrifice to 
the pestilential hold. Ilow this enormous crime of these 
Foreign nations is to he rooted out l know full well. You 
must no longer treat it as a mere contraband trade—no 
longer call murder smuggling, or treat pirates as offenders 
against, the revenue laws. As long as our Slave Traders 
"■ere -o dealt, with, they made this calculation —“ If we escape 
three times in four, our profits are so large that the seizure 
and conliscation can he well afforded ; nay, if we are taken 
as often as we escape, the ships netting "20, 80, even as much 
as o() and 00,000 pounds a vovage, we can well afford to lose 
lo(K) or 2t.(t() pounds when the adventure fails.” So they ran 
•he risk, and on a e deflation of profit and loss were fully 
justified. But 1 had in IKll the singular happiness of laying 
the axe to the root of this detestab'e system. I stopt all those 
calculations by making the trade felony and punishing it as 
such; tor well l know that they who would run the risk of 
capture when all they Could suffer by it, was a diminution of 
their profits, would lie slow to put their heads i.i the noose of 
the halter which their crimes «o- richly deserved. The 
ine.isitie passed through all its s'-, ;es in b ilh Houses without 
one dissenting voice; and 1 will venture to assert, that ever 
since although English capital, I have too much reason to 
think, finds its way into the Foreign Slave Trade, no English¬ 
man is concerned directly with it in any part, of the world. 

1 rust me, the like course mu-t he taken if we would put an 
end to the same crimes in other countries. Piracy and 
murder must, he called by their right names, and visited with 
tlmir appropriate penalties. That tile Spanish and Portuguese 
traders now make the same calculations which I* have been 
describing, is a certain fact. I will name one—Captain 
Inz i, ot tlie ship Socorro, who, on being captured, had the 
eilrontery to boast that he had made fourteen Slave voyages, 
and that, this was the first, time he had been taken. Weil 
might he i esolve t.o run so flight a risk for such vast gains ; 
but, had the fate of a felon pirate awaited him, not all the 
gains which might tempt his sordid nature would have pre¬ 
vailed upon him to encounter that hazard. 
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I formerly recounted instances of murder done by whole¬ 
sale in the course of the chase of our cruisers. I might have 
told a more piteous tale; and I will no longer he accused of 
understating this part of the case either. Two vessels were 
pursued. One after another, Negroes were seen to he thrown 
overboard to the number of a hundred and fifty, of all ages 
—the elder and stronger ones loaded with their fetters, to 
prevent them from swimming or floating—the weaker were 
left unchained to sink or expire ; and this horrible spectacle 
was presented to the eyes of our cruisers’ men—they saw, 
unable to lend any help, the water covered with those hapless 
creatures, the men sinking in their chains—the women, and 
—piteous sight !—the infants and children struggling out 
their little strength in the water till they too were shallowed 
up and disappeared ! 

I now approach a subject, not, indeed, more full of horrors, 
or of greater moment, hut on which the attention of the 
people has for some time past been fixed with an almost 
universal anxiety, and for your decision upon which they are 
now looking with the most intense interest, let me add, with 
the liveliest hopes. 1 need not add that 1 mean the great 
question of the condition into which the Slaves of our Colonies 
were transferred as preparatory to their complete liberation— 
a subject upon which your table has been loaded with so many 
petitions from millions of your fellow-countrymen. It i- right 
that I should first remind your lordships of the anxious ap¬ 
prehension which ” ; ere entertained in 1833, when the Act was 
passed, because a comparison of those fears with the results 
of the measure, will form a most important ingredient of the 
argument which 1 am about to urge for the immediate libera¬ 
tion of the apprentices. I will remember how uneasy all 
were in looking forward to the first of August, 1,83-1, when 
the state of slavery was to cease, and I myself shared in those 
feelings of alarm when 1 contemplated the possible event of 
the vast but yet untried experiment. M v fears proceeded 
first from the character of the masters. 1 knew the nature of 
man, fond of power, jealous of tiny interference with its exer¬ 
cise, uneasy* at its being questioned,' offended at its being 
regulated and constrained, averse above all to have it wrested 
from his hands, especially after it. has been long enjoyed, and 
its possession can hardly he severed from his nature. But I 
also am aware of another and a worse part of human nature. 
I know that whoso has abused power, clings to it with a yet 
more convulsive grasp, I dreaded the nature of man prone 
to hate whom he has injured—because I knew that law of 
human weakness which makes the oppressor hate his victim, 
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makes him who has injured never forgive, fills the wrong 
doer with vengeance against those whose right it is to vin¬ 
dicate those injuries on his own head. I knew that this 
abominable law of one evil nature was not confined to differ¬ 
ent races, contrasted hues and strange features, but prevail¬ 
ed also between white man and white—for I never yet knew 
any one hate me, but those whom I had served, and those 
who had done me some grievous injustice. Why then should 
I expect other feelings to burn within the planter’s bosom, 
and govern his conduct towards the unhappy beings who had 
suffered so much and so long at his hands ? But, on the 
part of the Slaves, 1 was not without, some anxiety, when I 
considered the corrupting effects of that degrading system 
under which they had for ages groaned, and recognised ttie 
truth of the saying in the first and the earliest of profane 
poets, that “the dav which makes a man a Slave robs him 
of half his value.” I might well think that the West 
India Slave offered no exception to this maxim ; that the 
habit of compulsory labour might have incapacitated him 
from voluntary exertion ; that over much toil might have 
made all work his aversion; that never having been accus¬ 
tomed to provide for bis own wants, while all bis supplies 
were furnished bv others, he might prove unwilling or unfit 
to work for himself, the ordinary inducements to industry 
never having operated on his mind. In a word, it seemed 
unlikely that long disuse of freedom, might have rendered 
him too familiar with his chains to set a right value on liber¬ 
ty ; or that, if he panted to be frv, the sudden transition 
from the one state to the other, the instantaneous enjoyment 
of the object of his desires, might prove too strong for his 
uncultured understanding, might overset his principles, and 
render him dangerous to the public peace. Hence it, was 
that I entertained some apprehensions of the event, and 
yielded reluctantly to the plan proposed of preparing the 
Negroes for the enjoyment of perfect freedom by passing 
them through the intermediate state of Indentured Appren¬ 
ticeship. Let us now see the results of their sudden though 
partial liberation, and how far those fears have been realised ; 
for upon this must entirely depend the solution of the pre¬ 
sent question—Whether or not it is safe now to complete 
the emancipation, which, if it only he safe, we have not the 
shadow of right any longer to withhold.—Well, then, let 
us see. 

The First of August came, the object of so much 
anxiety and so many predictions—that day so joyously 
expected by the poor Slaves, so sorely dreaded by their hard 
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taskmasters ; and surely if ever there was a picture interest¬ 
ing, even fascinating to look upon—if ever there was a pas¬ 
sage in a people’s history that redounded to their eternal 
honour—if ever triumphant, answer was given to all the 
scandafous calumnies for ages heaped upon an oppressed 
race, as if to justify the wrongs done them—that picture, 
and that passage, and that answer were exhibited in the 
uniform history of that auspicious day all over the Islands 
of the Western sea. Instead of the horizon being lit up 
with the lurid fires of rebellion, kindled by a sense of natmul 
though lawless revenge, and the just resistance to intolerable 
oppression—the whole of that, widespread scene was mildly 
illuminated with joy, contentment, peace, and good will to¬ 
wards men. No civilized nation, no people of the most 
refined character, could have displayed after gaining a sud¬ 
den and singal victory, more forbearance, more delicacy, in 
the enjoyment of their triumph, than these poor untutored 
Slaves did upon the great consummation of all their wishes 
which they had just attained. Not a gesture or a look was 
seen to scare the eye—not a sound or a breath from the 
Negro’s lips was heard to grate on the ear of the Planter. 
All was joy, congratulation, and hope. Everywhere were to 
be seen groups of these harmless folks assembled to talk 
over their good fortunes; to communicate their mutual 
feelings of happiness ; to speculate on their future prospects. 
Finding that they were now free in name, they hoped soon 
to taste the reality of liberty. Feeling their fetters loo-ened, 
they looked forward to the day which should see them fall 
off, and the degrading marks which they left he effaced from 
their limbs. Hut all this was accompanied with not a whis¬ 
per that could give offence to the Ma-ter by reminding him 
of the change. This delicate, calm, tranquil joy, was alone 
to be marked on that day overall the chain of the Antilles.—• 
Amusements there were none to he seen on that day — not 
even their simple pastimes by uhirh they had been wont to 
beguile the hard hours of bondage, and which reminded 
that innocent, people of the happy laud of their forefathers, 
whence they had been torn by the hands of Chii-tian and 
civilized men. The day was kept sacred as the festival of 
their liberation ; for Hie Negroes are an cniniently pious 
race. They enjoy the advantages of much religious instruc¬ 
tion, and partake in a large measure of spiritual consolation. 
These blessings they derive not from the ministrations of 
the Established Church—not that, the aid of its priests is 
withheld from them, but the services of others, of zealous 
Missionaries, are found more acceptable and more effectual, 
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because they are more suited to the capacity of the people. 
The meek and humble pastor, although perhaps more defici* 
ent in sci'nlur accomplishments, is far more abounding in 
zeal for the work of the vineyard, and being less raised 
above his tlork, is better fitted to guide them in the path 
,ol religious duty. Not made too fine for bis work by pride 
of science, nor kept apart by any peculiar refinement of 
taste, but inspired with a fervent devotion to the interests of 
his flock, the Missionary pastor lives but for them ; their 
companion on the week-day, as their instructor on the Sab¬ 
bath; their friend and counsellor in temporal matters, as 
their guide in spiritual concerns. These are t he causes of the 
influence lie enjoys—this the source from whence the good he 
does them flows. Nor can I pass hv this part, of the West 
Indian picture without rendering the tribute of heartfelt 
admiration which I am proud to pay, \t hen 1 contemplate 
the pious zeal, the indefatigable labours of these holy 
and disinterested mpn ; and 1 know full well that if I make 
my appeal to my Noble friend* ho will repeat the testimony 
he elsewhere bore to the same high merits, when he promul¬ 
gated his honest opinion, that for the origin of all religious 
feeling among the Negroes, it is among the missionaries, and 
not tlie clergy, we must, look." Therefore it was that four¬ 
teen years ago, 1 felt all the deep anxiety to which 1 this 
night, began by referring, when it was my lot to drag before 
the Commons of England the persecutors of one among the 
most usehil, most devoted, and most godlj’ of that most 
estimable class of men, who for his piety and his self-devo¬ 
tion had been hunted down by wicked men, conspiring with 
unjust Judges, and .made to die the death for teaching to the 
P"or Negroes the gospel of peace. I am unspeakably proud 
of the part 1 then took ; 1 glory mightily in reflecting that 
l then struck, aided and comforted by far abler men,t the 
first of those blows, of which we are now aiming the last, 
at the chains that hind the harmless race of our Colonial 
peasantry. I he 1'irst of August came—and the day was 
kept a sacred holiday, as it will ever be kept to the end of 
time throughout all the West Indies. Every church was 
crowded lrom early d/avvn, with devout and earnest worship¬ 
pers. Five or six times in the course of that memorable 
1‘ riday were all those churches filled and emptied in succes 
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sion by multitudes who came, not coldly to comply with ti 
formal ceremonial, not to give mouth worship or eye worship, 
but to render humble and hearty thanks to God for their 
freedom at lenglit bestowed. In countries where the bounty 
of nature provokes the passions, where the fuel of intemper¬ 
ance is scattered with a profuse hand, I speak the fact when 
I tell that not one Negro was seen in a state of intoxication. 
Three hundred and forty thousand Slaves in Jamaica were 
at once set free on that day, and the peaceful festivity of these 
simple men was disturbed only on a single estate, in one 
parish, by the irregular conduct of three or four persons, 
who were immediately kept in order, and tranquillity in one 
hour restored. 

But the termination of Slavery was to he the end of all 
labour; no man would work unless compelled—much less 
would any one work for hire. The cattwliip was to resound 
no more, and no more could exertion he obtained from the 
indolent African. 1 set the fact against these predictions. 
1 never have been in the West, Indies ; 1 was one of those 
whom, under the name of reasoners, and theorists, and vision¬ 
aries, all planters pitied for incurable ignorance of Colonial 
affairs ; one of those who weie forbidden to meddle with 
matters of which they could only judge who had the practi¬ 
cal knowledge of expeiiciiecd men on the spot obtained. 
Therefore I now appeal to the fact—and 1 a'so appeal to one 
who has been in the West Indies, is himself a planter, and 
was an eyewitness of the things upon which 1 call for his con¬ 
firmatory testimony. It is to my noble fiiend* that I 
appeal. He knows, for he saw, that ever since Slavety 
ceased, there has been no want of inclination to work 
in any part of Jamaica, and that labour for hire is now 
to be had without the least difficulty by all who can 
afford to pay wages—the apprentices cheerfully working 
for those who will pay them, during the hours not ap¬ 
propriated to their masters. My noble friend made an in¬ 
quisition as to the state of this important matter in a large 
part of his government; and 1 have his authority for staling, 
that, in nine estates out of ten, labourers for hire were to he 
had without the least difficulty. Yet this was the people 
of whom we were told with a confidence that set all contra¬ 
diction at defiance, with an insulting pity for the ignorance 
of us who had no local experience, that without the lash there 
would be no work done, and that when it ceased to vex him 
the African would sink into sleep. The prediction is found 
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to have been ridiculously false ; the Negro peasantry is as 
industrious _ as our own ; and wages furnish more effectual 
stimulus than the scourge. O but, said the men of Colonial 
experience—the true practical men—this may do foi; some 
kinds of produce. Cotton may be planted—coffee may be 
picked—indigo may be manufactured—all these kinds of 
work the Negro may propably begot to do ; but at least the 
cane will cease to grow—the cane-piece can no more be hoed, 
nor the plant be hewn down, nor the juice boiled, and sugar 
will utterly cease out of the land. Now, let the man of 
experience stand forward—the practical man, the inhabitant 
of the Colonics—1 require that he now come forth with his 
prediction, and I meet him with the fact. Let him but 
appear, and I answer for him, we shall hear him prophecy no 
more. Put to silence by the fact, which even these confident 
men have not the courage to deny, they will at length aban¬ 
don this untenable ground. Twice as much sugar by the 
hour was found, on my noble friend’s* inquiry, to be made 
since the Apprenticeship as under the Slave system, and of a 
far better quality; and one planter on a vast scale has said, 
that, with twenty free labourers, he could do the work of a 
hundred Slaves. But linger not on the islands where the 
gift of freedom has been but half bestowed—look to Antigua 
and Bermuda, where the wisdom and the virtue has been 
displayed, of at once giving complete emancipation. To 
Montserrat the same appeal might have been made, but for 
the folly of the Upper House, which threw out the bill pass¬ 
ed in the Assembly by the representatives of the planters. 
But in Antigua and Bermuda, where, for the last three years 
and a half, there has not even been an Apprentice—where 
all have been at once made as free as the peasantry of this 
country—the produce has increased, not diminished, and 
increased notwithstanding the accidents of bad seasons, 
droughts, and fires. 

But then we were told by those whose experience was 
reckoned worth so much more than our reasoning, that even 
if by some miracle industry should be found compatible 
with liberty, of which indeed we in our profound ignorance 
of human nature had been wont to regard it as the legitimate 
offspring ; at all events, the existence of order and tranqui¬ 
lity was altogether hopeless. After so long being inured to 
the abject state of Slavery, its sudden cessation, the instant 
transition from bondage to freedom, must produce convul¬ 
sions all over the Colonies, and the reign of rebellion and 
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anarchy must begin. Not content with reasoning, the prac¬ 
tical men condescended to tax their luxuriant imagination for 
; tropes to dazzle and delude whom their arguments might 
fail to convince. The child could not walk alone if his lead¬ 
ing strings were cut away—the full-grown tree could not be 
transplanted—the limbs cramped by the chain could not 
freely move—the maniac might not safely be freed from the 
keeper’s control ;—and Mr. Wyndham used to bring the 
play of bis own lively fancy upon the question, and say, 
that if it was a cruel thing to throw men out of the window, 
he saw no great, kindness in making up for the injury you 
had done by throwing them back again into the house. 
Alas ! for all those prophecies, and reasonings, and theories, 
and figures of speech. The dawn of the First of August 
chased away the phantoms, and instead of revolt and con¬ 
spiracy, ushered in order and peace. Hut the fanciful men 
of experience, the real practical visionaries of the West 
Indies, though baffled, were not defeated. Only wait, they 
said, till Christmas—all who know the Negro character then 
dread rebellion—all experience of Negro habits shows that 
to he the true season of revolt. We did wail till Christinas 
— and what happened? 1 will go to Antigua, because there 
the emancipation began suddenly, without any preparatory 
state of apprenticeship—with no gradual transition, hut the 
chains knocked off at once, and the Slave in an instant set 
free. Let then the men of practical experience hear the 
fact. For the first time these thirty years on that day, 
Christmas 1834, martial law was not proclaimed in Antigua. 
You call for facts; here is a fact—a fact that speaks 
volumes. You appeal to experience—here is our experi¬ 
ence, your own experience; and now let the man who scoff¬ 
ed at reasoning—who laughed us to scorn as visionaries, 
deriding our theories as wild fancies, our plans of liberty as 
frantic schemes which never could he carried into effect, 
whose oiiiy fruit must he wide spiending rebellion, and 
which must entail the loss of all other colonies—let him 
come forward now ; I dare him to deny one of the state¬ 
ments I have made. Let those who thought the phrases 
“ Jamaica Finntcr”—“ Colonial interest’!—“ West Indian 
resilience”—flung into the scale of oppression, could make 
that id' mercy amt freedom kick the beam—let them now hear 
the fact, and hold their peace ; the fact, that neither on the 
first day of emancipation, nor on the Christmas following the 
Negro festival, was there any breach of the peace committed 
over all the West Indian world. Then, after these predic¬ 
tions had all failed—these phantasies been all dispelled—the 
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charges against the Negro race been thoroughly disproved— 
surely we might have looked for a submission to the test 
of experieifce itself, from the men of experience, and an ac~ 
quittal of those so unjustly accused, after the case against 
them had been so signally defeated. No such thing? The 
accusers, though a second time discomfited, were not subdued; 
and there was heard a third appeal to a future day—an 
appeal which had I not read it in print, and heard of it in 
speeches, I could not have believed possible. Only wait, 
said these planters, till the anniversary of the first of August, 
and then you will witness the effects of your rash counsels ! 
Monstrous effort of incurable prejudice—almost judicial 
blindness ! As if they whom the event of liberation itself 
could not excite to commit the least disorderly act, would 
be hurried into rebellion by the return next year of the day 
on which it had happened ; and having withstood all temp¬ 
tation to irregular conduct in the hour of triumph, would 
plunge into excess in celebrating its anniversary ! I will 
not insult the understandings of your Lordships by adding 
that this prediction shared the fate of all the rest. And are 
we then now to set at nought all the lessons of real and long 
continued and widely extended experience? Arc we never 
to profit by that of which we are for ever to prate ? I 
ask you not to take advantage, of other men’s experience, 
by making its fruits your own—to observe what they have 
done or have suffered, and, wise by the example, to follow or 
to avoid. That indeed is the part of wisdom, and reflect¬ 
ing men pride themselves upon pursuing such a course. 
But 1 ask nothing of the kind—my desires ate more humble 
—my demand is more moderate far. I only ask vou to be 
guided by the re-ults of your own experience, to make some 
gain by that for which you have paid so costly a price. 
Only do not reject the lesson which is said, in the Book you 
all revere, to teach even the most, foolish of our foolish 
kind; only show yourselves as ready to benefit by experience 
as the fool whom it proverbially is able to teach—and all 
I desire is gained. 

But now, my lords, my task is accomplished, my work is 
done. 1 have proved my case, and may now call for judg¬ 
ment. I have demonstrated every part of the proposition 
which alone it is necessary that 1 should maintain, to prove 
the title of the apprentice to instant freedom from his task¬ 
masters, because 1 have demonstrated that the liberation of 
the Slave has been absolutely, universally safe—attended 
with not even inconvenience—nay, productive of ample 
benefits to his master. I have shown that the apprentice 
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works without compulsion, and that the reward of wages is 
a better incentive than the punishment of the lash. 1 have 
proved that labour for hire may anywhere be obtained as it 
is wanted andean be purchased—all the apprentices working 
extra hours for hire, and all the free Negroes, wherever 
their emancipation has been complete, working harder by 
much for the masters who have wherewithal to pay them, 
than the Slave can toil for his owner or the Apprentice for 
his master. Whether we look to the noble minded Colonies 
which have at once freed their Slaves, or to those who st ill 
retain them in a middle and half free condition, I have shown 
that the industry of the NV ;ro is undeniable, and t hat it is con¬ 
stant and productive in p. nportion as he is the director of 
its application and the master of its recompense. But I 
have gone a great deal fin’.her—I have demonstrated by a 
reference to the same experience—the same unquestioned 
facts—that a more quiet, peaceful, inoffensive, innocent, race, 
is not to be found on the face of this earth, than the Africans 
—not while dwelling in their own happy country, and enjoy¬ 
ing freedom in a natural state, under their own palm trees, 
and by their native streams—but after they have been torn 
away from it, enslaved, and their nature perverted in your 
Christian land, barbarised by the policy of civilized states— 
theit - whole character disfigured, if it were possible to disfigure 
it—all their feelings corrupted, if you could have corrupted them 
Every effort has been made to spoil the poor African—every 
resource of wicked ingenuity exhausted to deprave his nature 
—all the incentives to misconduct placed around him by the 
fiend-like artifice of Christian, civilized men—and his excel¬ 
lent nature has triumphed overall your arts—your unnatural' 
culture has failed to make it bear the poisonous fruit that 
might will have been expected from such abominable bus 
bandry—though enslavun and tormented, degraded ajul de¬ 
based, as far as human industry could effect its purpose of 
making him blood-thirsty and savage, his gentle spirit has 
prevailed, and preserved, in spite of all your prophecies, aye, 
and of all your efforts, unbroken tranquillity over the whole 
Caribbean chain ! Have I not then proved my case ? I shew 
yon that the whole grounds of the arrangement of 18iiu, the 
very pretext for withholding complete emancipation, alleged 
incapacity for labour, and risk of insurrection, utterly fail. 
I rely on your own records ; I refer to that record which can. 
not be averred against; I plead the record of your own statute. 
On what ground does its preamble rest the necessity of the 
intermediate, or apprentice state—all admitting that nothing 
but necessity could justify it ? “ Whereas it is expedient that 
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provision should be made for promoting the industry, and 
securing the good conduct of the manumitted Slaves.” These 
arc the avowed reasons for the measure—these its only de¬ 
fence. All men confessed, that, were it not for the appre¬ 
hension of liberated Slaves not working voluntarily, and not 
behaving peaceably—of Slavery being found to have unfitted 
them for indust!y, and of a sudden transition to complete 
freedom being fraught with danger to the peace of society 
—you had no right to make them indented apprentices, and 
must at once set. them wholly free. But the fear- prevailed, 
which, by the event, 1 have now a right to call a delusion ; 
and the apprenticeship was reluctantly agreed to. The 
delusion went further. The planter succeeded in persuading 
ns that he would be a vast loser by the change, and we gave 
him twenty millions sterling money to indemnify him for 
the supposed loss. The fear is found to be utterly baseless 
—the loss is a phantom of the brain — a shape conjured up 
by the interested parties to frighten our weak minds—and 
the only reality in this mockery is the payment of that 
enormous sum to the crafty and fortunate magician for his 
incantations. The spell is dis.-olvcd—the charm is over; — 
the unsubstantial fabric of calculating alarm, reared by the 
colonial body with our help, has been crushed to atoms, and 
its fragments scattered to the wind. Ami now, I ask, sup¬ 
pose it had been ascertained in 1833, when you made the 
apprenticeship law, that these alarms were absolutely ground¬ 
less—the mere phantom of a sick brain, or contrivance of 
a sordid ingenuity—would a single voice have been raised 
in favour of the intermediate ste'e? Would the words In¬ 
dentured Apprentice-hip ever have been pronounced? Would 
the man have been found endued with the courage to call 
for keeping the Negro in chains one hour after he had been 
acknow ledged entitled to his freedom r 

I freely admit that formerly, and before the event, when 
the measure was passed, the proof was upon us, who main¬ 
tained that the experiment of emancipation was safe. We 
did not pret ml to deny all risk ; we allowed the possibility 
of a loss being sustained by the planters ; nay. we did more; 
we took for granted there would be a loss, and a loss to the 
amount of twenty millions, and that v;ist sum we cheerfully 
paid to indemnify them. Then we had not the facts with 
us ; all experience was said to he the other way ; and be¬ 
cause we could only offer argument against the opinions of 
practical men of local knowledge, we were fain to let them 
take every thing their own way, and receive our money by 
way of securing them against the possibility of damage. 
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But now the case is reversed ; the facts are all with us j ex¬ 
perience has pronounced in our favour, and the burthen of 
the proof is thrown on the planter, or whoever u'onld main¬ 
tain, contrary to the result of the trial already made, that 
there is any risk whatever in absolute emancipation. The 
case lies in a narrow compass; the sudden transition from 
absolute slavery to apprenticeship—from the condition of 
chattels to that of men—has been made without the b ast 
danger whatever, though made without the least preparation. 
It is for those who, in spite of this undoubted fact, maintain 
that the lesser step of substituting freedom for apprenticeship 
will be dangerous, though made after a preparation of three, 
years, to prove their position. Therefore I am not hound to 
maintain the opposite proposition, by any one argument or 
by a single fact. Neverthcle-s, 1 do prove the negative, 
against those upon whom it lies to prove the affirmative; I 
gratuitously demonstrate, both by argument and by fact, 
that the transition to freedom from apprentice-hip may be 
safely made. I appeal to the history of Antigua and Ber¬ 
muda, where the whole process took place at once—where 
both steps were taken in one—and where, not withstanding, 
there was more tranquility than had ever before been enjoyed 
under the death-like silence of Slavery. Nay, I prove even 
more than the safety of the step in question ; for in those 
Colonies the transition being so made at once, it follows, a 
fortiori, that tiie making the half transition, which alone 
remains to he made in the rest, is doubly free from all pos¬ 
sible risk of any kind, either as to voluntary labour or orderly 
demeanour. 

But this is not all—let us look at the subject from another 
point. The twenty millions have been paid in advance, on 
the supposition of a loss being incurred. No loss, but a 
great gain has accrued to the planter. Then he has received 
our money for nothing; it is money paid under a mistake in 
fact, to propagate which he himself contributed. If such a 
transaction had happened between private parlies, I know not 
that the payer of the money might, not have claimed it back 
as paid under mistake; or if deception had been practised, 
that he was not equitably entitled to recover it. But with¬ 
out going so far, of this 1 am certain, that all men of 
honourable minds would in such circumstances have felt it 
hard to keep the party to his bargain. Again, view the mat¬ 
ter from a different point, for 1 am desirous to have it nar¬ 
rowly examined on all sides. Suppose it is still maintained 
that the second step we require to be taken will be attended 
with risk— how oiuch is the loss likely to be ? Six years 
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apprenticeship and the emancipation were reckoned at twenty 
millions. No loss has as yet accrued, and four years hare 
elapsed. -Then what right have you to estimate the loss of 
the two years that remain at more than the whole sum ? But 
unless it exceeds that sum, the planter, by giving hp these 
two years, manifestly loses nothing at all; for he has his 
conpensation, even supposing the total loss to happen in two 
years, for which the money was given, on the supposition of 
a six years’ diminished income. But suppose I make a pre¬ 
sent of this concession likewise, and admit that there may 
be a loss in the next two years as there has been a gain in 
the former four, have not I a right to set off that gain against 
any loss, and then unless twice as much shall be lost yearly 
in lulure as has been gained in past years, the planter is 
on the whole a gainer, even without taking the twenty 
millions into the account, and although there should be 
that double rate of loss, contrary to all probability : even 
without these twenty millions, be will on the whole have 
lost nothing. But?I will not consent to leave that vast sum 
out of the account. It shall go in diminution of the loss, 
if any has been suffered. It shall be reckoned as received 
by the planters, and unless they lose, during the next two 
years, more than twenty millions over and above the gains 
they have made during the last four, 1 insist upon it that 
they be deemed to have suffered no loss at all, even if, 
contrary to all experience and all reason, they lose by the 
change. What is the consequence of all this ? That at the 
very least, we have a right to make the planters bring their 
twenty millions to account, and give us credit for that sum 
—so that until their losses exceed it, they shall have no right 
whatever to complain. Take, nmv, a new view of the subject, 
in order that we may have left no stone unturned, no part 
of the whole subject unexplored—have we not at the very 
least a title to call upon the planters to consign the money 
into a third party’s hands, to pay it, as it were, into Court, 
until it shall be ascertained whether they sustain any loss at 
all, and, if any. to wlmt amount ? I defy all the quib- 
blers in the world to shew what right the planters can 
have, if they insist upon retaining our money, now given 
for nothing, to keep the Negroes out of their liberty, 
that money having been paid to compensate a supposed 
loss, and experience having demonstrated that instead of 
loss, the present change has already been to them a gain. 
My proposal is this, and if the planters be of good faith 
it must ul once settle the question, at least it must bring 
their sincerity to the teat. They say they are afraid of a loss 
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apprentice allowance in Barbailoes, and other colonies, from 
which wc have the returns, there being none in this particu* 
lar from Jamaica itself. The allowance to prisoners is four¬ 
teen pints weekly of Indian corn, and different quantities of 
other grain, but comparing one will be sufficient for our pur¬ 
pose. In Barbadoes the allowance to apprentices is only ten 
pints, while in the Leeward Islands and Dominica it is no 
more than eight pints; for the Crown colonies, the Slave 
allowance, before 1834, was twenty-one pints ; in the same 
colonies the apprentice receives but ten ; so that in the ma¬ 
terial article of food there is the very reverse of an improve¬ 
ment, effected upon the Negro’s condition. Next as to time 
—it is certain that he should have half a day in the week, 
the Friday, to work his own provision-ground, beside Sa¬ 
turday to attend the market, and the Sabbath for the rest 
and religious instruction. The Emancipation Act specifies 
forty-five hours as the number which fie shall work weekly 
for his master. But these are now so distributed as to 
occupy the whole of Friday, and even in some cases to 
trench upon Saturday too. The planter also counts those 
hours invariably from the time when the Negro, having 
arrived at the place of work, begins his labour. But as it 
constantly happens that some at least of the Negroes on an 
estate have several miles to walk from their cottages, all 
the time thus consumed in going and returning is wholly 
lost to the Negro. Nay, it is lost to the master as well as 
the apprentice, and so long as he is not compelled to reckon 
it in the statutory allowance, it will continue a loss to both 
parties. For as no reason whatever can he assigned why 
the Negro huts should be on the frontier of the plantation, 
only make the time, frequently as much at present as three 
or four hours a day, consumed in going and returning, 
count for part of the forty-five hours a week, and I’ll answer 
for it, all the Negroes will be provided with cottages near 
the place of their toil. 

I con’c now to the great point of the Justice administered 
to the people of colour. And here let me remind your 
Lordships how little that deserves the name of jo-tier, 
which is administered wholly by one class, and that the 
dominant, class, in a society composed of two races wholly 
distinct in origin and descent, whom the recollection of 
wrongs and sufferings has kept still more widely apart, and 
taught scarcely to regard each other as brethren of the same 
species. All judicial offices are filled by those whose feel¬ 
ings, passions, and interests are constantly giving them a 
Hies towards on o', and from the other, of the parties directly 
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appearing before the judgement-seat. If to a great extent 
this is an unavoidable evil, surely you are bound, by every 
means passible, to prevent its receiving any unnecessary 
aggravation. Yet we do aggravate it by appointing to the 
place of Puisne Judge natives of the colonies, and proprie¬ 
tors of estates. From the same privileged class are taken all 
who compose the juries, both in criminal and in civil cases, 
to assess damages for injuries done by whites to blacks—to 
find bills of indictment for crimes committed upon the latter 
class—to try those whom the Grand Jury presents—to try 
Negroes charged with offences by their masters. Nay, all 
magistrates, goalers, turn-keys—all concerned in working 
every part of the apparatus of jurisprudence, executive as 
well as administrative, are of one tribe alone. What is the 
consequence ? It is proverbial that no bills are found for 
maltreatment, bow gross soever, of the Negroes. Six were 
preferred by a humane individual at one assize, and all flung 
out. Some were for manslaughter, others for murder. 
Assize after assize (presents the same result. A wager was 
on one occassion offered, that not a single bill would be 
found that assize, and nobody was found to take it ; prudent 
was the refusal proved by the result : for all the bills were 
ignored, without any exception. Now, your Lordships will 
observe that in no one case could any evidence have been 
examined by those Grand Juries, except against the prisoner. 
In cases of murder sworn to, as plainly as the shining of the 
sun at noon-day tide, by witness after witness—still they 
said, “ No Bill.” Nay, they sometimes said so when only 
part of the witnesses for the prosecution had been heard, and 
refused to examine the others that were tendered. 

The punishments inflicted are of monstrous severity. The 
law is wickedly harsh ; its execution is commitied to hands 
that exasperate that cruelty. For the vague, undcfinable 
offence of insolence, thirty-nine lashes; the same number 
for carrying a knife in the pocket; for cutting the shoot of a 
cane-plant, fifty lushes, or three months imprisonment in 
that most loathsome of all dungeons a West Indian goal. 
There seems to have prevailed at all times among the law¬ 
givers of the Slave Colonies a feeling, of which—I grieve to 
say, those of the mother country have partaken ; that there 
is something in the nature of a Slave—something in the 
disposition of the African race—something in the habits 
of those hapless victims of our crimes, our cruelties and 
frauds—-which requires a peculiar harshness of treatment 
from their rulers, and makes what in other men’s cases we 
call justice and mercy, cruelty to society and injustice to the 
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law in theirs—inducing as to visit with the extremity of 
rigour in the African what if done by our own tribes would 
be slightly*visited or not at all, as though there were in the 
Negro nature something so obdurate that no punishment 
with which they can be punished would be too severe. Pro¬ 
digious, portentous injustice ! As if we had a right to blame 
any but ourselves for whatever there may be of harsh or 
cunning in our Slaves—as if we were entitled to visit upon 
them that disposition, were it obdurate, those habits, were 
they insubordinate, those propen.-ities, were they dishonest, 
(all of which 1 deny them to he, and every day’s expe¬ 
rience justifies my denial), but were these charges as true as 
they are foully slanderous and absolutely false—is it. for us 
to treat our victims harshly for failings or for faults with 
which our treatment of them has corrupted and perverted 
their nature, instead of taking to ourselves the blame— 
punishing ourselves at least with self-abasement, and a- 
toning with deepest shame for having implanted vice in a 
pure soil? If some capricious despot \vt>re, in the career ol 
ordinary tyranny, to tax his pampered fancy to produce some¬ 
thing more monstrous, more unnatural than himself ; were 
he to graft the thorn upon the vine, or place the dove among 
vultures to be reared—much as we might marvel at this 
freak of a perverted appetite, we should marvel still mote if 
wc saw tyranny exceed even its own measure of proverbial 
unreasonableness, and complain because the grape was not 
gathered from the thorn, or because the dove so trained bad 
a thirst for blood. Yet this is the unnatural caprice—this 
the injustice—the gross, the foul, the outrageous, the mon¬ 
strous, the incredible injustice of which we are daily and 
hourly guilty towards the whole of the ill-fated African race ! 

My lords, we fill tip the measure of this injustice by ex¬ 
ecuting laws wickedly conceived, in a yet more atrocious 
spirit of cruelty. Our whole punishments smell of blood. 
Let the treadmill stop, fro n the weary limits and exhausted 
frame of the sufferers no longer having the power .to press it 
down the requisite number of turns in a minute—the lash 
instantly resounds through the mansion of woe ! Let the 
stone spread out to be broken, not crumble fast enough 
beneath the arms already scarred, Hayed, and wealed by the 
whip—again the scourge tears afresh the half-healed flesh ! 
Within the last hour before I entered this House, L heard 
from an eye-witness of the fact as disgusting as it was ap¬ 
palling, that a leper among the prisoners was cut to pieces 
by stripes with the rest. And in passing, let me here note 
the universal but cruel practice of placing the patients stricken 
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with infectious diseases in hospitals, and in prisons among 
others, upon almost all private estates ; and the no less 
unjust and exclusively West Indian practice of Nruelly and 
stingily compelling the prisoners to go out «Ldly and 
find their own food, instead of the master supplying 
them in the gaol—a refinement of harshness and mean¬ 
ness not, l venture to assert, ever reached by the tyrant 
master of the Siberian mines. But I was speaking of the 
public prison, and there as the leper had been scourged, so 
when a miserable wretch, whose legs were one mass of ulcer¬ 
ated flesh from former inflictions, gave some offence to his 
task-masters, he was on those limbs mangled anew by the 
merciless application of the lash. I have told you how the 
bills for murdering Negroes were systematically thrown out 
by the Grand Juries. But you are not to ini: gine that bills 
are never found by those just men, even bills against Whites. 
A person of this cast, had, unable to bridle his indignation, 
roused by the hideous spectacle I have described (so dis¬ 
gusting, but that art other feelings arc lost in pity for the 
victim, and rage against his oppressor), repaired to the Go¬ 
vernor, and informed him of what he had witnessed. Im¬ 
mediately the Grand Jury, instead of acknowledging his 
humane, and, in a Slave colony, his gallant conduct, found 
a bill against him, and presented him as a nuisance ! 

My lords, I have hud my attention directed within the last 
two hours to the new mass of papers laid on our table from 
the West Indies. The bulk I am averse to break; but a 
sample I have culled of its hateful contents. Eleven females 
were punished by severe flogging—and then put oil the 
treadmill, where they were compelled to ply until exhaust¬ 
ed nature could endure no more. When faint, and about, to 
fall oil’, they were suspended hv the arms in a manner that 
has been described to me by a most, respectable eye-witness of 
similar scenes, but not so suspended as that the mechanism 
could revolve clear of their persons : for the wheels at each turn 
bruised and galled their legs, till their sufferings had reached 
the pitch when life can no longer even glimmer in the socket of 
the weary frame, in the course of a few days these wretched 
beings languished, to use the language of our law—that law 
which is thus so constantly and systematically violated—and 
“ languishing, died.” Ask you if crimes like tiics", murderous 
in their legal nature as well as frightful in their aspect, pass¬ 
ed unnoticed—if inquiry was neglected to be made respect¬ 
ing these deaths in a prison? No such thing ! The fi/hns 
of justice were on this head peremptory, even in the West 
Indies—and those forms, the handmaids of Justice, were 
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present, though their sacred Mistress was far away. The 
coroner duly attended—his jury were regularly inipannellec 
—eleven inquisitions were made in order—and eleven ver¬ 
dicts returned. Murder ! manslaughter! misdemeanour . 
misconduct! No—but “ Died by the visitation of Clod !”« 
Died by the visitation of God ! A lie !—a perjury !—a blas¬ 
phemy ! The visitation of God ! Yes, for it is among the 
most awful of those visitations by which the inscrutable pur¬ 
poses of his will are mysteriously accomplished, that he some¬ 
times arms the wicked with power to oppress the guiltless; 
and if there be any visitation more dreadful than another— 
any which more tries the faith and vexes the reason of erring 
mortals, it is when Heaven showers down upon the earth the 
plague—not of scorpions, or pestilence, or famine, or war— 
but of Unjust Judges and perjured Jurors—wretches who 
pervert the law to wreak their personal vengeance or com¬ 
pass their sordid ends, forswearing themselves on the Gospels 
of God, to the end that injustice may prevail, and the inno¬ 
cent be destroyed ! 

S.;i) nos immensum spatiis conferimus *q'ior, 

JEt jam tempos equmn fumant'u solvere colla. 

I hasten to a close. There remains little to add. It is, 
my lords, with a view to prevent such enormities as I have 
feebly pictured before you, to correct the administration of 
justice, to secure the comforts of the Negroes, to restrain the 
cruelty of the tormentors, to amend the discipline of the 
prisons, to arm the Governors with local authority over the 
police; it is with these views that I have formed the first five 
of the resolutions now upon your table, intending they should 
take effect during the very short interval of a few months 
which must elapse before the sixth shall give complete liberty 
to the slave. I entirely concur in the observation of Mr. 
Burke, repeated and more happily expressed by Mr. Canning 
that the masters of Slaves are not to he trusted with making 
laws upon Slavery ; that nothing they do is ever found 
effectual; and that if by some miracle they ever chance 
to enact a wholesome regulation, it is always found to 
want what Mr. Burke calls “ the executory principle it 
fails to execute itself. But experience has shewn that when 
the lawgivers of the Colonies find your are firmly determined 
to do your duty, they anticipate you by doing theirs. Thus, 
when you announced the bill for amending the Emancipation 
Act, they outstript you in Jamaica, and passed theirs before 
yours could reach them. Let then your resolutions only 
show you to be in good earnest now, and l have no doubt a 
corresponding disposition will be evinced on the other side 
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of the Atlantic. These improvements are, however, only to 
be regarded as temporary expendients—as mere palliatives of 
an enormous mischief, for which the only efiectiAJ remedy 
is that Complete Emancipation which I have demonstrated 
by the unerring and incontrovertible evidence of facts, as 
well as the clearest deductions of reason, to be safe and 
practicable, and therefore proved to be our imperative duty 
at once to proclaim. 

From the instant that glad sound is wafted across the 
ocean, what a blessed change begins; what an enchanting 
prospect unfolds itself! The African, placed on the same 
footing with oilier men, becomes in reality our fellow-citizen 
—to our feelings, as well as in his own nature our equal, 
our brother. No difference of origin or of colour can now 
prevail to keep the two castes apart. The Negro, master of 
his own labour, only induced to lend his assistance if you 
make it his interest to help you, yet that aid being absolute¬ 
ly necessary to preserve your existence, becomes ail essen¬ 
tial portion of the community, nay', the very portion upon 
which the whole must lean for support. This ensures him 
all his rights; this makes it not only no longer possible to 
keep him in thraldom, but places him in a complete and in¬ 
timate union with the whole mass of Colonial, society. 
Where the driver and the goaler once bore sway, the lash 
resounds no more : nor does the clank of the chain any more 
fall upon the troubled ear ; the fetter has ceased to gall the 
vexed limb, and the very mark disappears which for a while 
it had left. All races and colours run together the same 
glorious race of improvement. Peace unbroken, harmony 
uninterrupted, calm unruffled, nigus in mansion and in 
field—in the busy street, and the fertile valley, where ma¬ 
ture, with the lavish hand she extends under the tropical 
sun, pours forth all her bounty profusely, because received 
in the lap of cheerful industry, not extorted by hands cramped 
with bonds. Delightful picture of general prosperity and 
social progress in all the arts of civility and rclincment! Rut 
another form is near !—and l may not shut my eyes to that 
less auspicious vision. 1 do not deny that danger exists— 
1 admit it not to he far distant from our path. 1 descry it, 
but not in the quarter to which West Indian eyes forever turn. 
The planter, as usual, looks in the wrong direction. Avert- 
tiug iiis eyes from the real risk, he is ready to pay the price 
of his blindness, and rush upon his ruin. His interest teUs4um 
he is in jeopardy, but it is a false interest, and misleads him 
as to the nature of the risk he runs. They, who always 
dreaded Emancipation—who were alarmed at the prospect 
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of Negro ^ldolence—who stood aghast at the vision of 
Negro rebellion should the chains cease to rattle, or the 
lash to jf sound through the air—gathering no wisdom from 
the past, still persist in affrighting themselves and scaring 
you, with imaginary apprehensions from the transition to 
entire freedom out of the present intermediate state. But 
that intermediate state is the very source of all their real 
danger; aiid 1 disguise not its magnitude from myself. You 
have gone too far if you stop here and go no further ; you 
are in imminent hazard if, having loosened the fetters, you 
do not strike them off—if, leaving them ineffectual to re¬ 
strain, you let them remain to gall, and to irritate, and to 
goad. Beware of that state, yet more unnatural than shive¬ 
ry itself—liberty bestowed by halves—the power of resis- 
tance given-—the inducement to submission withheld.—You 
have let the Slave taste of the cup of freedom; while intoxi¬ 
cated with the draught, beware hoiv you dash the cup away 
from his lips. You have produced the. progeny ot liberty 
—see the prodigious hazard of swathing t'ie limbs of the 
gigantic infant—you know not the might tic , may animate 
it. Have a care, I beseech you have a caie, how you rouse 
the strength that slumbers in the sable peasant’s arm ! The 
children of Africa, under the tropical sun of the West, with 
the prospect of a free Negro Republic in sight, will not suf¬ 
fer themselves to be tormented when they no longer can he 
controlled. The fire in St. Domingo is raging to windward, 
its sparks are borne on the breeze, and all the Caribbean sea 
is studded with the materials of explosion. Every tribe, 
every shade of the Negro race will combine from the fiery 
Koromantin to the peaceful Eboe, and the ghastly shape of 
Colonial destruction meets the astonished eye— 

“ If iinpr it imv Ijp called tint shape hn« none 
in mcmltcr, joint or I mh; 

Or may b»: cail'M t.uu shadow set ms. 

For e.nli M.-t-m-t i-ithpr ; lil.it * it ct.-oil ,.s night. 

Fierce as ten luiie-*, terrible a» hell I” 

I turn away from the horrid vision that, my eye may rest once 
more on the prospect of enduring empire, and peace founded 
upon freedom. I regard the freedom of the Negro as accom¬ 
plished and sure. Why ? because it is his right—because he 
has shown himself fit for it—because a pretext, or a shadow 
of a pretext, can no longer be devised for withholding that 
rigjtf: .from its possessor. I know that all men at this day 
take a part in the question, and they will no longer bear to 
be imposed upon, now they arc well informed. My reliance 
is firm and unflinching upon the great change which I have 
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Jvifnesseci—tlic education of the people, unfettered by party 
or by sect—witnessed from the beginning of its Vrogress, I 
may say frofti the hour of its birth. Yes ! It wa^not for a 
humble man like vne to assist at Royal births with Ste illus¬ 
trious Prince who condescended to grace the pageant of this 
opening session, or the Great Captain and Statesman in 
‘whose presence I am now proud to speak. But with that 
illustrious Prince, and with the father of the Queen, I assist¬ 
ed at that other birth, more conspicuous still. With them, 
and With the Head of the House of Russell, incomparably 
more illustrious in my eyes, I watched o\er its cradle—l 
marked its growth—1 rejoiced in its strength—i witnessed 
its maturity—I have been spared to see it. ascend the very 
height of supreme power ; directing the councils of State; 
accelerating every great improvement,; uniting itself with 
every good work; propping all useful institutions; extirpa¬ 
ting abuses in all our institutions ; passing the bounds of 
our European dominion, and in the New World, as in the 
Old, proclaiming that freedom is the birthright of man— 
that distinction >f colour gives no title to oppression—that 
the chains nov loosened must be struck off, and even the 
marks they have left effaced—proclaiming this by the same 
eternal law of our nature which makes nations the masters 
of their own destiny, and which in Europe lias caused every 
tyrant’s throne to quake ! But they need feel no alarm at the 
progress of light who defend a limited monarchy anil support 
popular institutions—who place their chiefest pride not in 
ruling over slaves, he they white or be they black, not 
in protecting the oppressor, but in wearing a constitutional 
crown, in holding the sword of justice with the hand of mer¬ 
cy, in being the first citizen of a country whose air is too 
pure for Slavery to breathe, and on whose shores, if the 
eaptivys s foot Imt touch, his fetters of themselves fall off. 
To tlie resistless progress of this great principle I look with 
a confidence which nothing can shake; it makes all im¬ 
provement certain ; it makes all change safe which it pro¬ 
duces ; for none can he brought about unless all lias been 
prepared in a cautious and salutary spirit. So now the ful¬ 
ness of time is come for at length discharging our duty to 
the African captive. 1 have demonstrated to you that every 
tiling is ordered—every previous step taken—all safe, by 
experience shewn to he safe, for the long-desired consum¬ 
mation. The time has come, the trial has been made, the 
hour i 9 striking: you have no longer a pretext fmsi w u ^ a- 
tion, or faultering, or delay. The Slave has shown, 
by four years’ blameless behaviour, and devotion tp 
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the pursuits of peaceful industry, that he is as fit fo: 
his freedoms as any English peasant, aye or any Lord whoir 
I now a<\(iress. I demand his rights ; I demand his liberty 
withouji-stiiit. In the name of justice and of lew—in the 
name of reason—in the name of God, who has given you n r 
right to work injustice— I demand that your brother be n 
longer trampled upon as your slave ! I make my appeal t' 
the Commons, who represent the free people of England ; 
and I require at their Stands the performance of that condi¬ 
tion for which they paid so enormous a price—that condi¬ 
tion which all their Constituents arc in breathless anxiety to 
see fulfilled ! I appeal to this House. Hereditary judges of 
the first tribunal in the world—to you I appeal for justice ! Pa¬ 
trons of all the arts time humanize mankind—under your pro¬ 
tection I place humanity herself! To the merciful Sovereign 
of a free people I call aloud for mercy to the hundreds of 
thousands for whom half a milion of her Christian sisters 
have cried aloud—I ask that their cry may not have risen in 
vain. But first I turn my eye to the throne of all justice, 
and devoutly humbling myself before Him who is of purer 
eyes than to behold such vast iniquities, I implore that the 
curse hovering over the head of the unjust and the oppressor 
be averted from us—that your hearts may be turned to mercy 
—and that overall the earth His will may at length be done I 
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